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Militarism  and  Morality:    A  Reply 


MAY  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  Mr.  Milinow- 
ski's  article  concerning  German 
militarism?  Mr.  Milinowski  will  not  ad- 
mit that  militarism  is  a  primary  cause  of 
the  spiritual  decline  of  the  new  Germany. 
He  endeavors  to  show  what  a  wealth  of 
valuable  moral  incentive  and  of  social 
qualities  a  standing  army  infuses  into  a 
nation.  He  maintains  that  the  demoral- 
izing causes  are  only  exceptions,  and  are 
not  essential  to  the  nature  of  militarism. 
Mr.  Milinowski  especially  praises  mili- 
tary discipline  as  a  fountain  head  of 
ethical  strength  and  a  constant  source  of 
social  energy. 

I  think  that  no  one  would  dispute  the 
value  of  subordination  and  discipline  as 
contributary  to  the  formation  of  indi- 
vidual character.  Perhaps  this  factor  in 
public  and  individual  education  is  being 
slightly  underestimated  in  America,  and 
consequently  German  militarism  ap- 
pears in  romantic  guise  as  a  higher  edu- 
cational agency. 

Mr.  Milinowski  has  on  his  side  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  war,  in  the  past,  has 
been  the  great  school  for  the  development 
of  force  of  will  and  of  self-sacrifice. 
And  furthermore,  he  has  on  his  side  the 
fact  that  to-day  also  these  same  results 
flow  from  military  organization. 


The  questions  which  we  must  consider 
however,  are  the  following:  (i)  Has 
the  practice  of  modem  militarism  become 
more  and  more  inimical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  qualities?  (2)  In  the 
midst  of  the  present  state  of  civilization, 
and  in  view  of  the  questions  of  modem 
life,  arc  not  the  socially  disinteg^rating 
and  disrupting  forces  of  militarism  so 
enormous  as  to  outweigh  the  other  small 
advantages?  (3)  Is  the  kind  of  discip- 
line which  serves  as  a  preparation  for 
wholesale  slaughter  at  all  suitable  to  the 
social  and  moral  needs  of  modem  coop- 
eration ?  Does  not  the  latter  need  a  kind 
of  discipline  which  shall  take  account  of 
the  demands  of  modern  individuality,  and 
shall  be  based  upon  the  idea  of  self-gov- 
ernment rather  than  upon  bnital  despot- 
ism? 

As  regards  the  first  question,  Tolstoi, 
who  learned  to  know  war  personally, 
shows  in  his  novel,  *'War  and  Peace,"  how 
little  modem  warfare  influences  the  moral 
status  of  the  individual.  While  in  olden 
times  man  was  matched  against  man,  and 
physical  strength  and  skill  decided  the  is- 
sue, to-day  the  individual  disappears  en- 
tirely in  the  wild  surge  of  the  great  mass, 
falls  under  the  spell  of  a  frenzy,  and 
often  never  sees  the  enemy  face  to  face. 
While  individualism  has  developed  in  all 
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other  spheres  of  life,  in  military  practice 
it  has  almost  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
ethical  influence  of  war. 

And  now,  in  answer  at  the  same  time 
to  the  third  question,  I  may  say  that  the 
kind  of  discipline  which  obtains  in  this 
system  can  develop  neither  the  right  kind 
of.  obedience  to  conform  to  the  type  of 
our  civilization,  nor  the  right  kind  of 
command.  Military  discipline,  especially 
in  Germany,  is  a  kind  of  relation  of  man 
to  man  which  belongs  to  a  less  develo|)ed 
type  of  society,  to  a  soulless  training* 
and  it  cannot  therefore  educate  up  to 
that  kind  of  collective  action  required  by 
modem  life.  Indeed,  in  carrying  this 
older  form  of  discipline  into  an  entirely 
different,  highly  complicated  system  of 
human  cooperation,  a  social  crisis  and 
stagnation  will  arise,  and  will  result  in 
the  relaxing  and  ultimate  overthrow  of 
true  and  genuine  discipline. 

Examples  of  this  can  readily  be 
found  in  German  civilization ;  and  if  one 
overlooks^  them,  he  must  be  thoroughly 
blinded  by  the  romantic  charm  of  this 
military  apparition.  The  introduction  of 
military  terms  and  the  military  concep- 
tion of  discinline  into  the  world  of  manu- 
facture and  into  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  has  created  in 
Germany  the  most  revolutionary  Social 
Democracy  of  all  civilized  countries,  and 
has  caused  class  hatred  to  be  more  bitter 
and  more  widely  spread  than  anywhere 
else.  The  real  kind  of  discipline,  which 
rests  on  voluntary  subordination  and  mu- 
tual consideration,  is  nowhere  so  rare  as 
in  German  industries.  The  vohmtary  re- 
spect for  the  law,  a  respect  so  characteris- 
tic of  free  Enefland,  is  nowhere  so  rare 
as  in  the  German  nation  disciplined  by 
its  militarism.  Most  of  the  strikes, 
wherein  discipline  has  been  most  strong- 
ly violated,  have  not  been  caused  by 
low  wages,  but  by  the  application  of  the 
military  point  of  view  to  the  labor  ques- 


tion. This  is  so  because  a  form  of  dis- 
cipline which  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  sense  of  honor  and  the  man- 
hood of  each  individual,  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  a  revolt  against  all  discipline.  The 
recent  murder  of  Captain  von  Krosigh  by 
a  sergeant  is  only  a  symptom  of  an  in- 
describable animosity  which  develops 
wherever  this  old  system  of  personal  de- 
gradation comes  in  conflict  with  men 
whose  sense  of  honor  has  been  awakened 
through  an  extended  public  education 
and  the  general  emancipation  of  the  in- 
dividual. Should  Mr.  Milinowski  say 
that  these  are  the  exceptions,  I  answer; 
No,  they  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  system.  The  standing  army  as  a 
preparatory  institution  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  must,  according  to  its 
nature,  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  human  life  has 
little  value,  and  personality  is  sacrificed 
to  the  doings  of  the  mass.  In  such  a  sys- 
tem the  development  of  personality — the 
only  possible  kind  of  personality,  that 
arising  from  genuine  discipline — must  of 
necessity  be  impossible.  The  stunting  of 
genuine  self-control  and  self-government 
must  be  the  rule. 

The  Germany  of  to-day  proves  this 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  Such 
servility  on  the  one  side,  and  such  inso- 
lent brutality  on  the  other,  as  has  within 
the  last  decade  sprung  up  among  this 
people  of  poets  and  thinkers  through  the 
domination  of  militarism,  could  hardly  be 
found  in  any  other  country  of  equal  civ- 
ilization. To  my  regret  I  feel  compelled 
to  say  this  in  order  that  this  development 
may  bring  about  this  one  benefit,  e.  g., 
that  other  nations  may  take  a  lesson  and 
may  not  be  led  into  the  same  error,  blind- 
ed by  the  outward  show  of  the  system. 
Does  Mr.  Milinowski  see  an  illustration 
of  the  moral  effects  of  the  military  idea 
of  discipline  in  the  question  of  "lese  ma- 
jeste"with  its  contemptible  denunciations 
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and  the  apathy  of  the  great  public  to- 
wards it?  Has  he  never  heard  how  the 
spirit  of  the  subaltern,  entering  into  the 
teacher  and  making  him  immindful  of 
the  dignity  of  the  child,  has  caused 
German  pedagogy  to  go  to  ruin,  and  has 
made  the  German  school  system  lose  its 
foremost  place  ?  Has  he  never  heard  how 
this  military  discipline  has  seized  the 
whole  corps  of  teachers,  and  how  in  the 
name  of  this  discipline  the  teachers  are 
asked  to  teach  religion  and  history  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  intellect  ?  Are  these  ex- 
ceptions? No,  sad  to  say,  they  are  the 
rule,  and  this  rule  has  its  origin  in  the 
valuation  which  has  been  accorded  since 
the  great  war  to  this  system  of  training 
which  considers  man  only  as  one  of  a 
number. 

This  moral  degeneration  caused  by 
German  militarism  cannot  be  better  stud- 
ied than  in  the  marriage  relation.  No- 
tice how  the  commanding  voice  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  peremptoriness  of 
the  barrack  drill  efrounds  penetrate  the 
family  life,  lowering  the  position  of  the 
German  woman  in  the  household*  and 
how,  in  turn,  this  dominating:  position  of 
the  man  demoralizes  his  self-control.  The 
loyal  German  often  likes  to  go  to  the  altar 
in  the  uniform  of  the  reserve  officer,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  enters  the  married  life 
in  this  spirit  of  the  mobilized  warrior, 
showing  this  disregard  for  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  wife, — ^a  disregard  so 
characteristic  of  the  German  husband.  It 
is  difficult  to  illustrate  the  moral  degrada- 
tion which  the  cynicism  found  in  military 
life,  and  this  disregard  of  human  life  in 
all  aspects,  has  caused  in  the  relation  of 
the  sexes.  The  royal  court  preacher 
Frommel  once  called  the  army  the  hot 
bed  of  immorality,  and  he  knew  well  that 
he  was  not  speaking  of  exceptions,  but 
that  he  had  to  hold  the  spirit  of  militarism 
responsible  for  the  brutal,  merely  phys- 
ical conception  of  woman  which  possesses 
the  younger  generation.    He  who  expects 


discipline  from  militarism  should  never 
forget  that  this  very  German  militarism 
has  destroyed  a  thousand  times  more  the 
force  of  character  and  genuine  discipline 
through  brutalizing  the  conscience  and 
sympathy  regarding  the  sexual  relation 
than  it  has,  on  the  surface,  benefited 
character  through  military  training 

In  order  that  the  foreign  countries  may 
not  be  tempted  to  judge  Germany  in  a 
Pharisaical  manner  undervaluing  their 
own  dangers.  I  would  add  that  it 
is  my  conviction  that  militarism  exists 
not  only  where  there  is  a  large  standing 
army,  but  wherever  the  thous^ht  is  preval- 
ent that  industrial  development  and  nat- 
ional security  are  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  men-of-war,  bayonets,  and 
cannon, — in  a  word,  upon  the  exterior 
display  of  the  fighting  force  of  a  nation. 
If  this  i«lca  once  takes  root  in  a  people, 
all  spheres  of  national  I'fe  will  be  seized 
with  this  skepticism  regarding  spiritual 
truth  and  with  the  childish  idolatry  for 
the  symbols  of  prestige  and  power. 
Then  will  one  cease  to  recognize  that  the 
atoms  of  all  collective  growth,  all  collec- 
tive ability,  are  inherent  in  spiritual  and 
moral  honor,  sympathy,  justice,  con- 
science, and'  truthfulness.  Ard  whoever 
tries  to  create  discipline  and  force  at  the 
expense  of  these  powers  will  gain  only 
external  success,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  destroy  the  foundation  of  the  moral 
personality  on  which  alone  the  discipline 
of  the  future  can  be  based. 

Was  the  Dreyfus  case  only  an  excep- 
tion? Or  are  we  here  face  to  face  with 
the  defects  of  a  system  which  in  every 
military  nation  daily  demand  the  heaviest 
human  sacrifice?  And  this  system,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  complicated  civilization 
dependent  upon  the  highest  moral  forces, 
requires  just  such  a  compromise  with 
brute  force  and  the  things  which  it  brings 
in  its  train, 

F.  W.  FOERSTER. 

Zurich.  ^  j 
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The  Co-operative  Movement  in  France 


THE  cooperative  movement  in 
France  is  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  This  we  gather  from 
the  accounts  of  the  cooperative  congress 
held  at  Paris  in  1900  by  the  Productive 
Cooperative  Societies,  and  also  from 
studies  published  recently  by  students  of 
economy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  father  of 
French  cooperation  was  Fourier,  whose 
theories  have  found  a  remarkable  applica- 
tion in  the  well-known  institution  of 
his  disciple  Godin, — ^the  Familistere  of 
Guise.  It  was  in  1848,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  cooperative  movement  first 
appeared.  Of  200  societies  founded  at 
that  time  only  ten  survived  three  years 
later.  The  political  atmosphere  of  the 
Empire  was  not  favorable  to  the  gfrowth 
of  these  new  ideas.  But  in  1877  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  cooperative 
movement  at  the  time  of  the  Working- 
man's  Congress  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and 
since  then  its  progress  has  been  steady. 
At  the  present  moment  France  leads  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  the  number,  vitality, 
and  strength  of  its  productive  coopera- 
tive societies,  which  constitute  the  most 
perfect  type  of  cooperation. 

Charles  Gide  distinguishes  four  essen- 
tial types  of  productive  cooperation : 

(i)  The  semi-paternal  type.  The 
philanthropic  employer  allows  his  em- 
ployes to  share  in  the  profits.  Gradually 
they  eliminate  him,  and  acquire  the  prop- 
erty collectively.  Example — The  Famil- 
istere of  Guise. 

(2)  The  semi-capitalistic  type.  The 
workmen  borrow  capital  from  outsiders, 
which  they  return  by  an  assessment  on 
the  profits.  Example — The  Association 
of  House-painters  in  Paris,  known  as  "Le 
Travail ;"  a  very  active  association. 


(3)  The  type  of  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, managed  by  a  syndicate  open  to  all 
members  in  rotation.  This  form  of  co- 
operation was  first  advocated  by  the  So- 
cialists of  1848,  but  is  quite  rare. 

(4)  The  autonomous  type.  The  ideal 
type  of  cooperation.  Its  members  are 
both  workers  and  share-holders,  and 
work  only  for  the  association.  Example 
— The  Litho^aphers  of  Paris,  who  have 
successfully  kept  up  their  association. 

The  French  Cooperative  Societies  rep- 
resent a  great  variety  of  types,  and  in- 
clude almost  all  branches  of  trade  and 
smaller  industries. 

The  following  statistics  will  make  evi- 
dent the  progress  of  the  movement  dur- 
ing recent  years : 

In  1893 — 83  cooperative  productive  so- 
cieties. 

In  1895 — 172  cooperative  productive 
societies. 

In  1897 — 202  cooperative  productive 
societies. 

In  1899 — 245  cooperative  productive 
societies. 

In  1900—250  and  more,  about  70  in 
the  provinces. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  majority  of 
these  societies  are  in  Paris ;  but  they  are 
slowly  gaining  ground  also  in  the  prov- 
inces. 

Two  congresses  for  cooperation  were 
held  at  Paris  in  July,  1900,  one  prepara- 
tory to  the  second, — a  regular  meeting  at 
the  Palais  du  Congres  of  the  Exposition. 
The  results  of  these  meetings  have  been 
published  in  pamphlets  and  reports.  The 
majority,  if  not  the  entire  number,  of 
those  present  were  workingmen.  We 
must  not  therefore  expect  precision  of 
literary  expression  or  profound  defini- 
tions in  these  reports.     But  in  them  a 
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breath  of  genuine  striving  for  freedom 
and  progress  greets  the  reader,  who  is 
sure  to  carry  with  him  the  impression  of 
intelligent  thought  and  labor  for  social 
amelioration.  These  workingmen  coop- 
erators  have  not  limited  their  report  to 
a  showing  of  the  material  and  financial 
situation,  and  the  administration  of  their 
societies,  but  they  have  unanimously  at- 
tempted to  connect  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  some  of  the  great  principles 
that  make  for  individual  and  social  pro- 
gress ; — with  the  new  obligations  devolv- 
ing on  human  solidarity,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  worker  that  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  new  and  better  organized  system  of 
production.  Thus,  to  the  vision  of  those 
humble  men,  whose  life  is  a  ceaseless 
round  of  pitiless  toil,  cooperation  repre- 
sents more  than  merely  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  economic  forces.  It  embodies  a 
new  moral  idea,  it  has  an  ethical  value. 
As  is  said :  "In  these  workingmen's  asso- 
ciations we  see  an  organization  of  labor 
based  on  the  new  philosophy  of  solidar- 
ity" 

Such  considerations  of  a  moral  and 
philosophical  kind,  on  so  elevated  a  plane, 
are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  French  workingman  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are  also 
a  guarantee  of  still  greater  progress  to  be 
accomplished  by  education  through 
schools,  lecture  courses  for  adults,  and 
the  universities. 

Those  professional  philosophers  who 
in  their  isolation,  far  from  the  working 
people  and  active  life,  live  on  abstractions 
might  well  profit  by  the  example  of  these 
men  who  modestly  endeavor  to  realize  in 
action  the  most  fruitful  of  philosophies. 

Are  they  Socialists  ?  How  far  do  these 
cooperators  accept  the  doctrines  of  So- 
cialism ?  If  by  socialism  we  mean  a  posi- 
tive economic  and  political  dogma,  and  a 
precise  prc^jamme,  then  the  French  co- 
operators  cannot  be  regarded  as  Social- 


ists; and  we  must  admire  their  inde- 
pendence and  larsfe  outlook.  They  bold- 
ly disclaim  any  idea  of  class  conflict,  and 
disavow  the  hard  formulas  of  Karl  Marx 
and  de  Guesde,  the  call  to  hatred  and 
the  **revolte  du  rentre." 

These  declarations  of  the  cooperative 
workers  are  echoed  and  reaffirmed  by  M. 
Deherme,  the  founder  of  the  first  popular 
university  for  the  people  and  the  editor 
of  the  "Cooperation  des  Idees,"  a  weekly 
review  of  social  effort  and  education.  "It 
is  not  for  cooperation  to  declare  itself 
socialistic,"  he  says,  "but  for  socialism  to 
makes  itself  cooperative." 

Faithful  to  the  principle  of  private 
property,  the  French  cooperators  have 
realized  that  their  task  is  not  to  destroy 
this  principle,  but  to  make  of  each  coop- 
erator  a  co-proprietor  and  thus  harmon- 
iously to  unite  capital  and  labor. 

Finally  these  men  are  not  state  social- 
ists, they  rely  only  upon  themselves,  upon 
the  intelligent  and  enlightened  activity  of 
each  individual,  associated  and  cooperat- 
ing together. 

Thus  we  can  see  how  wide  a  separation 
exists  between  the  French  cooperative  as- 
sociations and  Socialists.  But  they  have 
in  common  the  hope  for  a  happier  and 
more  just  social  order,  when  man  will  no 
longer  be  exploited  by  his  fellow-man.  In 
this  sense  they  are  socialists. 

Words  carry  but  little  conviction  un- 
less they  stand  for  realities.  From  this 
study  of  the  productive  cooperative  as- 
sociations we  gather  the  certainty  that 
they  are  doing  good  work,  prudently, 
practically  and  generouslv. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  from  the 

article   mentioned    by    M.    J.    Bardous: 

"The  cooperators  unite  in  a  rare  degree 

the  most  diverse  qualities — ^the  method 

which  prepares,  the  faith  which  directs, 

the  energy  which  accomplishes,  the  ideal 

hope  which  elevates."    .  ^^ 

!1  Alfred  Moulet. 

Paris. 
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A  Practical  Moral  Problem 


IS  it  right  for  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  this  community  to  be- 
come contributors  to  the  most 
typical  of  the  sensational  newspapers  of 
the  country?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  of  late  been  discussed  with  consid- 
erable feeling.  The  occasion  was  the  ac- 
tion of  Bishop  Potter  and  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Peters  in  initiating  a  symposium  on 
Labor  and  Capital  in  the  Neiv  York 
Journal*    There  are  p  ros  and  cons. 

The  pros  may  briefly  be  put  as  follows. 
First,  other  newspapers,  for  which  no 
one  would  hesitate  to  write,  have  been 
in  times  past  just  as  bad  as  this  newspa- 
per now  is.  Look  up  their  history  and  you 
will  find  that  they  employed  without 
hesitation  or  scruple,  the  same  methods 
of  which  they  now  accuse  violently  their 
competitor.  The  attitude  of  righteous  in- 
dignation which  they  assume  is  mere 
sickening  cant. 

Secondly,  the  newspaper  in  question 
has  suffered  a  change  of  heart  or  at  least 
of  policy,  and  is  really  a  different  sort 
of  a  newspaper  from  what  it  was  a  year 
or  two  ago- 

Thirdly,  if  one  wishes  to  address  the 
working  class  one  must  do  so  through  a 
newspaper  which  they  read.  One  might 
as  well  beat  the  air  as  write  in  any  other. 
Now  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
reach  the  working  class,  to  show  them 
that  a  genuinely  friendly  sentiment  to- 
wards them  exists  among  the  people 
whom  they  often  regard  as  their  enemies, 
to  bring  to  their  notice  sane  remedies  for 
social  evils,  and    sound    and    promising 


*A  summary  of  this  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  It  is  an  important  reflection  of  the 
enlightened  opinion  of  the  time. 


schemes  of  social  reform,  and  thus  to  pro- 
vide an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  dema- 
gogism  and  revolutionism. 

Such  are  the  pros.  And  now  for  the 
cons.  As  aeainst  points  one  and  two  it 
is  urged  that  there  are  degrees  of  bad- 
ness, that  other  newspapers  may  have 
sinned,  but  that  this  particular  one  has 
been  the  worst  and  the  most  flagrant  of- 
fender. Moreover  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  a  sufficient  period  of  time  has 
elapsed  since  their  former  misbehavior  to 
prove  that  they  are  now  being  conducted 
on  a  somewhat  higher  plane;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  sheet  in  question  the 
change  of  heart  or  change  of  policy  of 
which  we  hear  is  very  recent,  and  there  is 
no  guarantee  whatever  that  it  will  last. 

As  to  point  three,  it  is  ursred  that  the 
harm  done  by  lending  to  such  a  news- 
paper the  prestige  of  honored  names,  by 
encouraging  the  working  class  to  look  to 
such  a  source  for  their  daily  diet  of 
news  and  opinions  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  discussion  of  economic  problems, 
however  well-meaning. 

It  seems  to  us  decidedly  that  the 
weight  of  the  argument  rests  with  the 
cons  in  this  discussion.  We  deplore  the 
fact  that  moral  leaders  of  such  eminence 
should  permit  their  names  and  portraits 
to  be  plastered  on  dead  walls  throughout 
the  city,  to  be  used  as  means  of  advertis- 
ing this  newspaper.  We  deplore  it  all 
the  more  because  we  believe  that  there 
are  other  and  better  channels  through 
which  the  working  classes  can  be  reach- 
ed,— through  addresises  from  public  plat- 
forms, through  earnest  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  settlements,  throug^h  attempts 
to  come  into  direct  relations  on  terms  of 
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manly  equality  with  workingmen  and 
leaders  of  workingmen,  and,  above  all, 
through  the  impressive  effect  of  practical 
undertakings  to  remove  the  just  griev- 
ances and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
wage-earners. 

One  cannot  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  appears  to  be  of  late  a  dimin- 
ishing sensitiveness,  on  the  part  of  high- 


minded  men  in  politics,  as  to  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  low-minded,  the 
end  in  view  being  apparently  taken  to 
justify  the  means.  Is  this  tendency 
spreading  in  other  directions?  Are  men, 
who  have  at  heart  the  moral  betterment 
of  societv,  willing  to  descend  in  the  same 
fashion?  Do  they,  too,  believe  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means? 


Recent  Views  on  the  Labor  §luestion 


THE  symposium  of  formal  papers  on 
the  labor  question,  now  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Journal,  follow- 
ing a  suggestion  of  Bishop  Potter,  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
political  economy.  If  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  can  be  indttced  to  read  an>^hing 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  social  science. 
it  will  surely  be  attracted  by  these  brief 
and  pithv  articles,  dealing  with  pressing 
problems  that  "come  home  to  men's  busi- 
ness and  bosoms."  These  contributions 
are  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  they 
reveal  a  wide  diversity  of  viewpoint  and 
conviction :  the  worker  and  the  employer, 
the  orthodox  educator  and  the  heterodox 
social  reformer  are  all  represented.  The 
result  is  thus  an  aggregate  of  views  not 
usually  brought  together — an  aggregate 
emhodving  the  best  thought  of  the 
schools,  of  the  workshops  and  of  the 
propagandist  platform. 

The  contributors  so  far  (October  i8) 
may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: 
seven  attorneys,  six  representatives  of 
labor  organizations,  four  representatives 
of  employers'  organizations,  four  social 
agitators  (using  the  term  in  its  better 
sense),  three  churchmen,  three  educators, 
three  labor  bureau  officials,  tv/o  editors, 
one  of  whom  is  the  secretary  of  a  farm- 
ers' national  organization,  and  two  social 
workers   (Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  and 


Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis).  This  classification  is 
no  doubt  open  to  criticism,  since  several 
of  the  names  might,  with  good  show  of 
reason,  be  transferred  from  one  category 
to  some  other.  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones, 
of  Toledo,  for  instance,  is  an  employer, 
a  public  official  and  a  social  agitator ;  and 
one  name,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  from  the  variety  of  associations 
connected  with  it,  baffles  the  attempt  to 
assign  it  a  place  in  the  list.  The  classifi- 
cation is  not  important  otherwise  than  as 
giving  some  indication  of  the  diversity  of 
interests,  occupations  and  points  of  view 
involved.  Besides  the  regular  contribu- 
tions, extracts  are  given  from  Prof.  Ar- 
thur T.  Hadley's  lecture  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  last  March ;  from  an 
article  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Christian  Advocate; 
from  an  article  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The'  Independent ^  and 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  volume,  "I-a- 
bor  and  the  Popular  Welfare." 

A  strong  tone  of  optimism  is  discover- 
able in  most  of  the  articles.  One  writer 
alone,  Mr.  Walter  Fieldhouse.  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Western  Manufacturers,  be- 
lieves that  "labor  and  capital  are  drifting 
farther  apart."  By  practically  all  of  the 
others  the  betterment  of  social  conditions, 
the  increase  of  mutual  respect  between 
workmen  and  masters,  the  tendency  to 
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reasonableness  in  controversies,  and  the 
growth  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  rich  men,  are  frequently 
expressed  or  implied.  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wiight  reiterates  his  well-known  conclu- 
sions that  while  the  rich  are  growing 
richer,  more  people  are  getting  rich  and 
the  poor  are  constantly  improving  their 
lot.  Mr.  William  A.  Reed,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Conciliation  Board,  believes  that 
"the  Golden  Rule  is  the  principle  of  ac- 
tion of  the  lives  of  more  men  and  women 
to-day  than  ever  before;"  while  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter  discovers  a  profound 
growth  of  the  social  consciousness,  and  a 
corresponding  decline  of  the  former  sor- 
did indifference  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. He  particularly  recites  "the  self- 
restraint,  the  patient  courtesy,  the  love 
of  fair  dealing,  the  open-mindedness  to 
a  just  argument"  of  the  workingmen  and 
their  representatives  whom  he  has  met  in 
arbitration  cases. 

The  general  optimism,  however,  is  not 
one  that  blinds  its  possessors  to  existent 
evils.  All  acknowledge  that  grave  prol>- 
lems  cry  for  solution ;  and  in  two  papers, 
those  of  Mayor  Jones  and  of  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Peters,  forceful  and  stinging  in- 
dictments of  present  conditions  are  made. 
XHe  latter  emphasizes  the  general  race 
for  wealth  and  the  power  of  capital,  and 
inveighs  against  the  modern  social  stand- 
ard, which  is,  he  says,  "not  what  a  man 
or  woman  has  done  to  serve  his  or  her 
fellows,  but  what  a  man  or  woman  has 
gotten  for  himself  or  herself,  or  worse 
still,  what  a  man  or  woman's  ancestors — 
the  more  remote  the  better — have  gotten 
and  stored  up  and  passed  on  to  them." 
Ihe  criticism  is  severe  in  both  papers. 
But  in  neither  is  it  extreme ;  and  in  both, 
particularly  in  that  of  Mayor  Jones,  a 
serene  and  confident  hope  in  a  better  fu- 
ture illumines  the  sombre  picture  of  the 
present. 

Grave  evils  being  conceded,  there  is  a 


general  voluntary  of  solutions.  The  so- 
cial agitators,  as  might  be  expected,  see 
most  faults  in  the  present  regime,  and  the 
employers  see  the  least.  No  suspicion  of 
a  possible  change  in  the  industrial  order 
seems  to  occur  to  the  latter;  they  appar- 
ently believe  that  with  a  more  harmonious 
arrangement  between  labor  and  capital, 
the  existing  order  will  endure.  The  r«Lm- 
edies  they  propose  are  therefore  conserv- 
ative to  a  degree — practical,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  that  word,  and  intended 
for  immediate  application.  Arbitration 
is  the  keynote. 

Arbitration  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  remedy 
in  most  of  the  papers,  and  it  comes  in 
for  the  most  extended  treatment.  But  an 
almost  bewildering  range  of  opinions 
crops  forth  as  to  what  kind  of  arbitration 
would  be  effective.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd, 
the  author  of  "Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth" and  **Newest  England,"  would 
make  it  compulsory  by  the  state,  follow- 
ing the  New  Zealand  plan.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant and  forcible  writer,  who  combines 
scholarship  with  exact  observation,  and 
his  argument  is  telling.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  view  is  not 
the  popular  one.  The  principle  is  sup- 
ported unqualifiedly  by  but  one  other 
contributor,  Mr.  Fieldhouse,  who  pro- 
poses a  government  board  of  arbitration, 
the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected 
on  the  national  ticket  every  four  years, 
with  power  to  investigate  and  settle  dis- 
putes and  to  enforce  decisions.  Qualified 
support  is  given  by  Mr.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  and  by  Mr  George  C.  Holt,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  who  pro- 
poses state  boards  of  conciliation  and 
who  declares  furthermore  that  power 
should  lie  somewhere  to  enforce  compli- 
ance as  a  last  resort. 

Prof  Ely  would  apply  compulsion  in 
the  case  of  railroads  and  like  "public  util- 
ities," wherein  the  interests  of  society 
are  paramount,  but  in  the  case  of  other 
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industries  would  go  no  further  than  pro- 
viding state  machinery  for  conciliation. 
One  of  the  labor  men,  Mr.  Martin  Fox, 
of  the  Iron  Molders,  and  one  of  the  labor 
bureau  officials,  Mr.  John  McMackin,  ap- 
parently coincide  with  this  view.  At 
most  they  concede  the  practicability  of 
compulsion  to  quasi-public  industries 
alone.  This  exhausts  the  list  of  those 
who  give  even  a  qualified  support  to  com- 
pulsion. The  labor  men  are  almost  iman- 
imously  against  it.  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion "would  do  more  harm  than  good," 
writes  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Railway 
Conductors.  "Arbitration  must  be  vol- 
untary," is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  of  the  Miners.  "Compulsory 
arbitration  is  impracticable,"  writes  Mr 
Fox;  and  it  finds  no  word  of  toleration 
with  either  Mr.  Henry  White,  of  the  Gar- 
ment Workers,  or  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent, 
of  the  Locomotive  Firemen.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  labor  men  is  easily  accounted 
for:  they  are  abnormally  suspicious  of 
political  juggling,  and  they  fear,  with  no 
little  reason,  the  decisions  of  jndges 
whose  interests  are  generally  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  employing  class. 

Other  writers  are  quite  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  compulsion,  though  from  differ- 
ent reasons.  Mr.  John  M.  Stahl,  the 
editor  of  an  agricultural  journal,  declares 
that  the  farmers  oppose  it.  Col.  Wright 
believes  it  would  be  disastrous  both  to 
trade-unionism  and  to  capital,  and  Mr. 
John  DeWitt  Warner  evidently  believes 
it  undemocratic  and  unjust.  There  is 
thus  an  almost  complete  consensus  that 
arbitration  of  some  sort  is  necessary,  and 
a  majority  decision  that  the  state  must 
not  intervene.  Among  labor  men  and  em- 
ployers the  favored  plan  is  that  of  joint 
conferences,  with  equal  strength  on  the 
boards.  Experience  has  shown  that 
strikes  have  resulted  over  and  over  again 
merely  from  a  misunderstanding  between 
workman  and  master;  Mr.  J.  T.  Hogan, 


of  the  Stove  Manufacturers  (employers), 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  agree  that  mutual  igno- 
rance is  the  commonest  cause  of  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  is  generally  felt  thafthere  is 
no  better  method  of  removing  the  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  than  by  a 
frank  and  free  discussion.  Mr.  Otto  M. 
Eidlitz,  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, of  New  York,  while  favoring  volun- 
tary agreements,  wants  them  legally  en- 
forcible  as  contracts.  Mr.  Adams  be- 
lieves that  public  sentiment  will  enforce 
the  observance  of  just  decisions.  He  fa- 
vors a  public  board  to  inquire  into  dis- 
putes and  to  publish  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. "Experience  shows,"  he 
says,  "that  public  opinion  could  then 
be  relied  on  to  enforce  process."  Mr. 
Reynolds  proposes  the  novel  and  ingen- 
ious plan  of  having  on  the  staff  of  every 
industrial  enterprise  a  permanent  arbitra- 
tor, a  man  "who  should  be  independent 
of  the  manager  and  the  general  foreman 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  employer. 
It  should  be  his  business  to  be  thoroughly 
posted  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
workmen  at  their  homes  as  well  as  in 
their  shops ;  acquainted  with  their  leaders 
and  also  intelligently  acquainted  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  work  from 
the  employer's  point  of  view." 

As  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment 
for  arbitration  would  indicate,  there  is  an 
increasing  disfavor  of  strikes.  The  sub- 
ject is  frequently  referred  to,  especially 
by  the  labor  men.  Mr.  Mitchell  declares 
that  it  is  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
organization  to  resort  to  a  strike  only  in 
the  last  extremity.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Fox  give  similar  testimony,  the  latter 
pointing  out  that  this  principle  was 
enunciated  by  his  union  as  long  ago  as 
1876. 

The  advantage  of  strong  organizations 
of  both  capital  and  labor  is  repeatedly  em- 
phasized. One  of  the  employers,  Mr. 
Eidlitz,  says  that  it  is  "of  prime  import- 
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ance  that  both  sides  should  be  thoroughly 
organized."  Organization  promotes  effi- 
ciency, and  it  practically  secures  respon- 
sibility. The  old,  unreasoning  antioathy 
to  trade-unions  would  seem  to  be  dyinj? 
out.  The  trade-union  power,  says  Mr 
Holt,  Svhen  rightly  exercised,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficent."  Mr.  Warner 
looks  upon  the  fact  that  **labor  is  learning 
to  organize  more  effectively"  as  **a  good 
sign."  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  Going,  of  The 
Engineering  Magazine,  holds  similar 
views,  and  Mr.  Stahl  declares  that  even 
the  farmers  favor  the  general  unionizing 
of  labor.  Trade-unions  are  further 
praised  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Eidlitz  and 
Bishop  Potter,  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters 
declares  that  the  church  should  aid  them 
The  demand  for  the  formal  recognition 
of  trade-unions  by  employers,  curiously 
enough,  is  mentioned  but  once  or  twice  in 
the  discussion. 

It  IS  also  singular  that  the  trusts,  which 
bulk  so  large  in  the  public  eye,  come  in 
for  such  meagre  attention  in  these  papers. 
The  labor  men  seem  unapprehensive 
regarding  them.  Col.  Wright,  Mr. 
Stokes  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters  dilate 
upon  their  power,  but  only  the  latter 
adopts  a  severely  critical  attitude.  Mr. 
Holt  praises  their  efficiencv  and  economy, 
but  says  they  must  be  supervised  by  the 
state,  and  that  the  fullest  publicity  must 
be  given  to  their  conduct.  Prof.  Clark's 
attitude  is  similar,  fie  has  only  com- 
mendation for  the  trust,  save  when  it  se- 
cures the  means  of  monopoly.  Not  until 
then  is  it  a  public  menace. 

The  relation  of  labor  to  the  law  is  ex- 
haustively treated  in  several  papers.  Mr. 
John  Brooks  Leavitt  urges  the  labor 
bodies  to  incorporate.  He  criticizes  tren- 
chantly the  recent  attitude  of  the  courts 
as  shown  when  labor  questions  have  been 
brought  before  them,  but  he  believes  that 
puolic  opinion  will  call  a  halt  on  the  over- 
reaching of  the  judiciary  and  that  there- 


after labor  will  be  assured  of  fair  play. 
Both  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Warner  hold  that 
labor's  fear  of  the  courts  is  in  considera- 
ble measure  unfounded.  Incidentally, 
the  former  mentions  the  little  known  fact 
that  acording  to  the  law  of  this  State  a 
labor  union  of  seven  or  more  members, 
whether  incorporated  or  not,  may  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  the  president.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  experiment  has  not  been 
tried.  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  sum- 
marizes recent  labor  laws  in  the  various 
States,  and  declares  that  legislation 
shows  a  marked  drift  in  favor  of  labor. 
He  does  not  concede  that  the  judiciary 
show  any  especial  antagonism. 

1  here  are  a  number  of  solutions  reveal- 
ing more  or  less  kinship  to  the  class  of 
panaceas.  Dr.  Henry  Davies.  Lecturer 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Yale 
University,  has  an  able  paper  advocating 
education.  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  urges  the 
Single  Tax.  Col.  Wright  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Peters  support  the  claims  of  religion, 
and  are  seconded  therein  by  Mr.  McMac- 
kin.  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Riis  believe  that  much  good  will  be  ac- 
complished by  promoting  means  for  get- 
ting the  unemployed  to  the  waiting  job ; 
and  an  argument  for  Socialism  is  made 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Chase,  former  Socialist 
Mavor  of  Haverhill.  Mass. 

Socialism,  as  a  solution,  receives  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  pro  and  con.  Mr. 
Lloyd's  article  is  strongly  collectivist. 
and  that  of  Col.  Wright  will  be  read  with 
surprise  by  those  who  have  listed  him 
with  the  thick-and-thin  upholders  of  the 
present  order.  The  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pcters's  paper 
are  also  largely  collectivist.  "There  is  no 
doubt."  writes  Dr.  Davies,  "that  the  next 
form  of  political  societv  to  claim  attention 
is  the  Socialistic,  as  it  is  the  most  popular 
and  serious  of  any  now  before  the  edu- 
cated minds  of  the  country."  Mr.  Stokes 
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advocates  an  extension  of  grovernment 
control,  and  a  mildly  moderate  progress 
toward  collectivism  is  urged  by  Mr. 
Wheeler.  But  the  anti-Socialists  have 
taken  the  pains  to  forestall  the  Socialist 
propaganda.  Profs.  Clark  and  Hadley 
are  both  antagonistic,  and  Mr.  Warner, 
though  using  with  approval  the  phrase 
"the  new  Socialism,"  really  preaches  a 
modified  Individualism. 

Space  limitation — that  eternal  bug- 
bear of  the  reviewer — forbids  a  further 
analysis  of  these  interesting  essays.  In 
conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  they  are 
sure  to  provoke  discussion;  and  dicus- 
sion,  though  it  is  often  carried  on  ^vith- 
out  thinking,  is  always  in  the  end  pro- 
ductive of  thought.     The  one  hope  for 


the  solution  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
riddle — the  problem  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal— lies  in  the  widest  diffusion  of  sound 
habits  of  studv  and  thought  on  the  com- 
ponent qtiestions  of  this  great  riddle: 
and  anything  that  tends  to  promote  this 
inquiry  and  reflection  hastens  the  day  of 
the  solution.  In  these  papers  both  the 
opinionless  and  the  opiniated  person  will 
find  much  that  is  of  value:  the  former 
will  gain  something  that  he  had  not  be- 
fore, and  the  latter,  by  following  the  apos- 
tolic injunction  to  "prove  all  things/'  will 
test  his  own  conclusions  in  the  light  of 
other  men's,  and  thereby  learn  a  needed 
correction  or  else  build  up  a  sounder  basis 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

W.  J.  Ghent. 


Fulgarity  as  a  Stumblingblock 


HOW  serious  an  offence  is  vulgar- 
ity? To  the  self-appointed  "Le- 
vites  in  charge  of  the  sacred  ark 
of  Culture,"  as  they  have  been  styled,  it 
is  unpardonable,  and  almost  takes  rank 
with  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  Of  all  hu- 
man failings  it  is  to  them  the  n\ost  uncom- 
fortable and  annoying.  Downright  wick- 
edness is  not  half  so  discomforting.  De- 
ceit, pretence,  insincerity,  laxity  may  he 
tolerated;  but  vulgarity! — ^jarring  the 
senses  and  taste,  that  is  a  bar  to  inter- 
course and  social  consideration.  And 
while  to  such  folk  bad  manners,  a  peasant 
roughness  or  a  city  commonness,  are  in 
reality  more  offensive  than  bad  morals, 
conversely,  graceful  manners,  an  air  01 
distinction,  a  glint  of  polish,  will  often 
cover  and  excuse  moral  unwb^lesome- 
ness  and  perversity. 

Without  going  into  nice  distinctions  as 
to  the  nature  and  the  degrees  of  vulgar- 
ity, it  may  be  said  offhand,  that  am'  such 
attitude  indicates  either  that  one's  scale 


of  moral  values  is  wrong  or  one's  moral 
insight  and  sensibility  superficial.  Vul- 
garity is  only  one  factor  among  many  to 
be  considered  in  judging  people.  From 
the  moralist's  point  of  view,  what  is  ordi- 
narily termed  vulgarity  is  not  to  be 
named  with  the  grave  faults  and  vices  of 
chara-  ler.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  it  often  co-exists  with  sc^lid 
and  even  heroic  virtues.  To  fret  under  it 
where  these  virtues  are  strongly  present, 
is  to  be  lacking  in  the  deeper  kind  of  mor- 
al appreciation  or  the  victim  of  a  morbid 
sensitiveness.  He  who  does  so,  is  to  be 
classed  with  those  pettv  critics  of  a  Lin- 
coln's plainness  and  rusticity  whose  fault 
finding  is  not  put  to  silence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  glorious  moral  greatness  of 
the  man.  Between  such  superior,  punc- 
tilious persons  and  the  plain  people  whom 
Lincoln  loved.  Culture  so-called,  the 
dainty  culture  that  cultivates  mind  and 
taste  at  the  cost  of  heart  and  conscience, 
too  often  raises  a  barrier  that  is  iinpas- 
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sable.  The  plain  people  know  how  dis- 
dainful, blind,  and  cruel  this  polite  cul- 
ture, this  hvper-sensitive  refinement,  may 
become  when  it  has  not  a  basis  of  warm, 
red-blooded  humanity.  They  suspect  its 
standards  of  judgment,  and  resent  its  in- 
sensitiveness  to  the  plain  and  solid  vir- 
tues of  daily  life. 

The  barrier  is  one  that  has  a^in  and 
again  imposed  itself  in  our  political  cam- 
paigns and  our  social  reform  movements 
between  the  people  and  the  cultured  re- 
formers. In  New  York  City,  especially, 
it  has  frequently  injured  and  still  jeop- 
ardizes the  cause  of  reform.  A  hearty 
human  sympathy,  a  frank,  sincere  recog- 
nition of  the  fine  qualities  of  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  and  loyalty,  heroic  endur- 
ance, and  the  spontaneotis  uncalculating 
humanity  that  give  worth  to  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  ''masses,"  the  common 
people,  "the  vulgar  herd/*  will  easily  and 
naturally  leap  the  boimds  of  vulgaritv. 


And  these  qualities  are  the  only  safe- 
guards against  the  tyranny  of  the  minc- 
ing niceness  that  takes  fright  or  stiffens 
to  frigidity  at  the  first  sigfht  of  coarseness 
or  commonness,  and  cannot  look  through 
it  or  beyond  it  to  the  great  virtues  that 
often  go  with  it.  The  all  important  point 
in  regard  to  a  man  is — does  he  ring  true? 
is  his  total  personality  organically  sound 
and  sane?  If  one  has  not  a  scent  for  this 
soundness  of  the  total  personality,  and  if 
it  is  not  the  strain  and  quality  of  that  to 
which  one  is  first  of  all  sensitive,  then 
there  is  g^rave  danger  of  being  misled. 
Then  the  scorn  of  vulgarity  will  darken 
judgment  and  harden  the  heart. 

An  aristocracy  of  culture  may  be  a  step 
forward  from  an  aristocracy  of  blood  or 
of  money ;  but  it  is  only  a  half-way  house 
to  the  real  goal.  This  goal  is  an  aristoc- 
racy of  character  th^t  has  its  robust 
roots  in  the  simple,  large  virtues  of  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  compassioa 


Education  Through  the  Public  Playground  and 

%asium 


Gymm 


THE  Outdoor  Recreation  League  of 
New  York  City  was  organized  in 
the  summer  of  1898  with  a  view  to 
bringing  home  to  the  city  authorities  the 
great  importance  of  outdoor  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums  as  elements  in  the  life 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the  city. 
The  public  at  large  is  just  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  complete  education  of 
a  child  must  include  the  proper  sort  of 
play  and  outdoor  exercise.  In  the  first 
place,  moral  results  of  incalculable  value 
may  be  achieved  in  this  as  in  no  equally 
effective  way.  The  child  learns  true  self- 
subordination  and  cooperation.  In  their 
various  games,  the  children  work  to- 
gether for  some  common  end ;  and  it  is 
most  interesting  to  note  how  the  social 


spirit  is  developed  even  in  the  short  space 
of  one  summer.  When  the  playgrounds 
were  first  started,  the  children  were  indi- 
vidualists of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
They  fought  for  the  swings  and  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus,  and  their  chief  amuse- 
ments were  hurling  stones  and  playing 
war.  It  took  the  supervisors  not  a  little 
time  to  teach  the  children  how  to  play 
with  one  another, — to  show  them  that 
onlv  through  mutual  consideration  and 
helpfulness  could  they  get  full  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  out  of  their  play.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  there  was  a 
marked  change  from  the  grossest  selfish- 
ness to  an  unselfishness  that  in  some  cases 
was  almost  heroic. 

This  result  will  not  surprise  those  who 
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have  followed  recent  thinking  and  experi- 
menting in  relation  to  the  part  which  play 
and  games  have  had  in  the  history  of  the 
race  and  the  child.  Our  best  educators 
at  the  present  time  are  insisting  that 
character-building  is  or  should  be  the 
supreme  aim  of  education,  that  it  is 
through  play  that  character  is  most  free- 
Iv  and  fully  revealed,  and  through  organ- 
ized games  that  it  may  be  powerfully 
moulded.  If  this  is  so,  the  playground  is 
as  important  a  factor  in  education  as  the 
school-room.  If  to  these  considerations 
we  add  the  recognized  importance  of 
physical  health  as  a  condition  of  mental 
progress  and  the  necessity  of  open  air 
exercise  as  a  condition  of  health,  there 
can  surely  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility, aye,  the  absolute  necessity  of  rapid- 
ly multiplying  our  open  spaces  and  play- 
grounds and  gymnasiums. 

Unless  in  a  crowded  city  like  New 
York  the  city  provides  the  necessary 
grounds  and  apparatus  for  its  children 
that  they  may  get  the  exercise  so  indis- 
pensable in  their  developing  years,  it  will 
have  to  provide  more  reform  institutions. 
That,  conversely,  the  more  playgrounds 
we  have,  the  fewer  of  such  reform 
institutions  we  shall  need,  is  the  con- 
clusion which  the  workers  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  League  have  had  borne 
in  upon  them.  Many  of  the  policemen 
who  are  stationed  near  the  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums  run  by  the  League  have 
spoken  of  the  great  improvement  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  simply  had  some  legitimate 
method  of  working  off  their  energies, 
which  no  longer  find  employment  in  the 
smashing  of  windows  and  shooting  of 
craps. 

To  give  now  a  few  particulars  of  what 
has  already  been  done  by  the  League,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  largest  playground 
and  gymnasitmi  run  by  the  League  is  in 
Seward  Park.    After  the  tenements  had 


been  removed,  the  place  was  used  as  a 
dumping  ground.  The  League,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  knd  secured  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  levelling  of  the  niins. 
The  Park  Commission  having  granted 
the  League  permission  to  run  a  public 
playground  and  g>'mnasium  on  this  va- 
cant spot,  contributions  were  solicited 
from  public  spirited  individuals,  so  that 
the  city  might  have  the  object  lesson  of 
the  necessity  of  including  such  grounds 
in  the  park  when  the  final  improvements 
were  to  be  made.  The  experiment  proved 
such  a  success  that  the  League  prepared 
and  submitted  plans  to  the  Park  Depart- 
ment. The  Park  Department  secured  ac- 
ceptance from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  plans  which  did  not 
include  a  playground  or  a  gymnasium. 
Through  the  action  of  the  League,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
were  prevailed  upon  to  rescind  their  ac- 
tion and  to  heed  a  demand  that  a  play- 
ground be  included  in  the  plans.  A 
ground  20  feet  broad  and  75  feet  long 
did  appear  in  the  second  set  of  plans 
This,  however,  was  about  only  one-tenth 
of  the  size  of  the  ground  nin  by  the 
League.  The  League  protested  again, 
and  again  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment rescinded  its  action.  At 
present,  it  looks  as  if  the  city  authorities 
were  about  to  include  in  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Seward  Park  a  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  of  the  necessary 
size.  But  unless  the  public  takes  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  matter  to  insist  upon 
what  is  best,  the  authorities  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  it. 

The  League  hopes  that  the  time  is  near 
when  the  ninning  of  these  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums,  the  expenses  of  which 
arc  now  being  paid  by  private  contribu- 
tions, will  be  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  city's  function. 

Mtri<\m  Sutro  Price. 
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"The  Movement  for  Ethical  Instruction  in  the 

Public  Schools 


SINCE  we  last  wrote  upon  this  sub- 
ject, there  has  been  an  increasingly 
strong  set  of  public  and  expert 
opinion  in  favor  of  systematic  ethical  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  It  has 
also  become  increasingyly  clear  that  the 
growing  demand  for  the  play  of  influ- 
ences and  of  teaching  that  shall  be  ethic- 
ally formative  in  the  public  schools  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  inevitable  pol- 
icy of  excluding  "religious"  influences 
and  teachmg  from  the  schools  because  of 
sectarian  rivalries.  The  situation  is 
typically  illustrated  by  recent  occurrences 
in  the  Cleveland  schools.  The  Cleveland 
School  Council  had  prescribed  certain 
simple  devotional  exercises  for  the 
schools.  This  brought  a  vigorous  protest 
from  a  section  of  the  community,  and 
their  order  was  rescinded.  The  eflFect  of 
this  has  been  to  prevent  a  return 
to  the  practice,  common  among  the 
teachers  before  the  School  Council  took 
any  action,  of  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  singing  devotional  hymns.  The  Turn 
Societies  have  petitioned  the  Council  to 
order  a  desistence  of  even  such  devo- 
tional practices  because  they  amount  to 
religious  teaching,  and  take  time  which 
might  better  be  devoted  to  **ethical  in- 
struction and  an  explanation  of  natural 
laws.*'  The  perplexed  Coimcil,  harried  by 
•twocontendingparties,has  now  placed  the 
responsibility  in  this  matter  upon  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  who  in  turn  has 
been  warned  by  the  Turn  Societies  that 
they  will  prosecute  any  teacher  who  con- 
tinues to  force  the  children  to  pray. 

By  such  developments,  and  by  other 
circumstances,  the  introduction  of  ethical 
instruction   into  the  schools  is   fast  be- 


coming an  urgent  practical  issue  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  new  issue  which  the 
school  authorities  are  not  at  once  in  a  po- 
rtion to  meet.  Where  any  courses  of 
instruction  have  been  adopted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  a  former  article  (Ethical 
Record  for  December- January  last),  they 
have  aroused  widespread  interest  and 
inquiry. 

At  such  a  moment,  the  experience  ac- 
cumulated for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  and  the  experi- 
ments made  there,  should  be  ot  value  to 
the  educational  world.  On  this  account, 
and  also  because  time  and  time  again  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  work  done  in  our 
schools,  it  is  proposed  to  set  forth  in  the 
Ethical  Record  the  plans  and  methods 
now  followed  there.  This  means  both 
our  day  schools  and  Sunday-school 
The  work  done  in  the  Sunday-school 
is  an  organic  part  of  the  general 
scheme  that  embraces  our  day  schools 
also.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  in  the 
series  of  articles  that  will  be  published 
regularly  in  the  Ethical  Record,  be- 
ginning in  our  next  issue,  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  our  day  school  course 
and  the  ancillary  work  done  in  the  Sun- 
day-school. The  distinctive  features  of 
the  Sunday-school  work  are  indicated  in 
an  article  by  the  superintendent,  Dr.  J. 
L.  Elliott,  in  this  number.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  articles  may  prove  of  value  both 
to  the  teachers  and  directors  of  Sunday- 
schools  as  well  as  to  educators  generally. 

In  this  connection,  and  by  way  of  sup- 
porting our  statement  as  to  the  trend  of 
expert    opinion,    we    would    quote  the 
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strong  words  of  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review  (March,  1901)  : 

'^Confessedly  the  schools  are  not  pro- 
ducing all  the  moral  uplift  that  is  desir- 
able. .  .  .  The  rightful  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  a  costly  system  of 
machinery  like  the  public  schools  shall 
render  larger  and  more  efficient  service 
in  shaping  society's  morals  is  bearing 
fruit.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  mo- 
mentous new  develooment  in  this  matter. 
The  time  seems  near  when  our  public 
schools  will  be  able  to  teach  the  elements 
of  morality  in  a  positive  way.  In  the 
past  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  at- 
tempt this,  because  the  simplest  moral 
teaching  has  been  thought  to  involve 
dogma,  and  because  churches  have  been 
afraid  of  one  another.  .     .  . 

**This  fear,  now  seen  to  be  ground- 
less, is  on  the  wane  and  will  soon  disap- 
pear. For  all  practical  purposes  morality 
can  be  taught  without  dipping  into  re- 
ligion, and  all  sects  are  becoming  aware 
of  this. 

*'ln  his  ^Foundations  of  Belief,'  Mr. 
Balfour  says.  The  two  subjects  on  which 
the  professors  of  every  creed,  theological 
and  anti-theological,  seem  least  anxious 
to  differ  are  the  general  substance  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  it  should  be  regarded. 
That  it  is  worthy  of  all  reverence;  that 
it  demands  our  ungrudging  submission, 
and  that  we  owe  it  not  merely  obedience, 
but  love:  these  are  commonplaces  which 
the  preachers  of  all  schools  vie  with  each 
otlier  in  proclaiming.  And  they  are  cer- 
tainly right.'  To  teach  ordinary  moral- 
ity you  need  not  refer  to  or  even  know 
any  of  morality's  profounder  implica- 
tions. 

"Public  sentiment  would  sanction  it 
should  we  at  once  begin  systematically 
teaching  such  virtues  as  cleanliness  in 
speech  and  thought,  thrift,  temperance. 


fortitude,  perseverance,  veracity,  the 
rights  and  laws  of  property,  public  spirit, 
love  of  country,  regard  for  parents,  for 
the  aged,  for  the  feeble,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate and  for  brutes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  kindred  virtues,  forming  a  large  part 
of  what  is  put  down  in  books  of  practical 
ethics.  There  are  no  parents  who  do  not 
wish  their  children  schooled  in  these 
highly  important  duties,  provided  the 
teaching  breathes  a  right  spirit  and  is 
free  from  prejudice.  That  kind  of  teach- 
ing is  quite  possible.  Catholics,  Protest- 
ants, Jews,  unbelievers,  will  rejoice  in  it, 
none  fearing  that  it  will  collide  with  re- 
ligious dogma  or  attack  church  life  or 
fealty. 

"Moral  education  is  one  of  the  splen- 
did new  tasks  which  the  school  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  to  undertake  and 
achieve.  A  most  useful  code  of  practical 
morality  will  be  propounded  in  school, 
fastening  upon  children  at  the  very  out- 
set of  their  career  the  principles  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  good  men  and  citi- 
zens. Then  shall  the  school,  already  in- 
fluential morally  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
degree,  realize  its  ideal  as  a  social  power, 
working  limitless  and  unprecedented 
good  to  society  and  the  state. 

"Moreover,  when  the  common  virtues 
are  well  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
when  we  bring  before  school  children  in 
this  effective  way  the  difference  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong  in  all  the  main 
particulars  of  human  conduct,  the  public 
schools  will  make  a  new  appeal  to  the 
patrons  of  private  schools.  Without 
quarrel  or  dispute  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
children  can  be  best  educated  under  the 
same  auspices,  sectwise  divisions  among 
elementary  schools  being  no  longer 
necessary.  This  reform  in  public  school- 
ing is  destined  to  bring  about  universal 
interest  and  a  common,  undivided  faith 
in  it,  all  citizens  wthout  distinction  or 
creed  applauding  it  with  one  voice." 
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The  Functions  of  the  Sunday  School 


WHY  do  we  need  the  Sunday- 
school?  The  life  of  oitr  chil- 
dren to-day  is  almost  hare  of 
those  religious  ideas  and  ceremonies 
which  have  had  so  deep  a  meaning  in  the 
past  and  have  helped  to  inspire  and  make 
reverend  children  of  former  generations. 
Aluch.  however,  that  used  to  be  given  to 
the  young  as  religion  is  from  our  modern 
point  of  view  itnsuited  to  their  needs,  and 
must  be  discarded.  What  is  to  take  its 
place?  An  improved  culture  and  discip- 
line. This  must  be  more  than  mere  men- 
tal training.  There  are  some  things  that 
mental  training  cannot  give,  not  even 
when  it  is  supplemented  by  the  best  home 
influence.  On  the  other  hand  the  mental 
training  may  be  much  more  effective  than 
it  has  been,  if  only  we  will  base  it  upon 
those  improved  principles  of  intellectual 
development  that  have  of  late  given  a 
basis  for  a  more  natural  and  helpful 
education. 

It  is  recognized  that  during  childhood 
certain  well-marked  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  reached  and  passed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  that  in  each  period  new  interests 
and  powers  are  added ;  and  that  in  each 
period  certain  of  these  interests  are  para- 
mount. It  has  been  left  for  the  ethics 
teacher  to  make  clear  that  in  each  period, 
certain  duties  proper  to  that  period  are 
supreme ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  childhood  the  chief  duty  is  obed- 
ience; that  in  the  years  immediately  fol 
lowing  it  is  the  right  relation  with 
brothers  and  sisters  that  is  to  be  secured : 
that  still  later  it  is  the  proper  relation  to 
those  outside  of  the  home  that  must  be 
sustained.  And,  similarly,  it  is  at  the  time 
when  physical  activity  is  the  key  note  of 


the  child's  life,  and  physical  prowess  is 
especially  interesting  to  him,  that  he  most 
admires  the  virtues  of  courage  and  forti- 
tude, and  is  eager  to  imitate  his  heroes. 
Such  is  the  time  to  establish  these  virtues. 

It  is  to  forsvard  such  character  develop- 
ment, which  is  more  important  than  any 
other,  that  the  aid  of  the  Sunday-school 
is  needed.  Three  of  many  reasons  may 
be  briefly  stated : 

First.  There  is  needed  the  influence  of 
children  upon  each  other  during  the  pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  ethical  ques- 
tions :  here  is  formed  public  opinion. 

Second.  Duties,  even  family  relations, 
may  be  made  clearer  and  more  precious 
by  discussion  outside  the  home. 

Third.  The  study  of  the  great  relig- 
ious classics  is  most  effective  in  the  hands 
of  a  trained  and  experienced  leader. 

In  addition,  the  Sunday-school  is  the 
place  for  those  simple  ceremonies  so 
needful  and  inspiring  to  children.  If 
Sunday-school  and  ethical  classes  are 
ever  dull  and  uninteresting,  it  is  because 
the  teacher  fails  to  make  clear  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  moral  act.  The 
hatchet  of  George  Washington  has  lost 
its  interest,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
repetition,  but  because  of  its  meaningless 
repetition.  Our  lessons  are  drawn,  not 
only  from  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
faiths,  but  from  the  bibles  of  all  nations, 
and  from  the  ever  fresh  and  interesting 
fields  of  nature. 

Religious  instruction  properly  given 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  it  will 
always  be  formative  if  only  the  teacher 
is  inspired  by  the  right  spirit. 

John  Love  joy  Elliott. 
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T'he  Character  and  Achievements  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 

A  Discourse   Delivered  by  Felix  Adler  at  Carnegie  Hall,  24TH    March, 
1901,  IN  THE  Series  on  the  Founders  of  the  Great  Religions 


THE  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  seen  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  is 
magnified  in  our  minds.  We  are 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  whole  world 
stood  on  tiptoe  to  watch  the  denounce- 
ment of  a  momentous  drama ;  that,  when 
Jesus  gasped  his  last,  a  wave  of  horror, 
a  shudder  of  grief  and  awe,  must  have 
passed  through  the  whole  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  crucifixion  attracted 
but  little  attention  at  the  time.  The 
proud  Roman  gentlemen  who  met  in  the 
Forum  in  those  spring  days  made  no 
mention  to  each  other  of  the  event  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  little  provincial 
capital  of  Palestine.  The  Roman  annal- 
ists either  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  or 
thought  it  too  insignificant  to  record  in 
their  histories. 

After  all,  what  had  happened?  A 
slight  revolt  in  restless  Judea  had  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.  A  dangerous  and 
desperate  spirit  was  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  among  them,  and  sometime  be- 
fore Icttig  there  would  have  to  be  consid- 
erable blood-letting  to  purge  out  of  them 
the  humors  of  patriotism.  Titus,  in  the 
year  70,  was  the  physician  who  perform- 
ed that  operation.  But  the  present  move- 
ment, if  movement  it  could  be  called,  was 
a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  A  few  Galilean 
rustics  had  created  a  disturbance  at  the 
Passover  season,  and  a  young  pretender 
at  their  head  had  arrogated  to  himself 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews.  He  had 
been  swiftly  silenced  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  and  there  the  matter  would  rest. 
It  is  probable  that  the  general  public  at 


Rome  did  not  even  learn  of  Jesus'  death  ; 
or,  if  they  did,  it  must  have  affected  them 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  are  affected 
by  the  news  of  another  uprising  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  or  the  appearance  of 
some  new  Mahdi  in  the  depths  of  the 
Soudan.  Rumors  of  war  from  Parthia, 
the  doings  on  the  German  frontier,  the 
dissensions  in  the  family  of  Tiberius, 
must  have  seemed  to  the  Romans  of  that 
day  events  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance than  the  extinction  of  a  little  flame, 
as  yet  hardly  threatening  a  conflagra- 
tion, in  a  distant  comer  of  the  Empire — 
the  execution  of  the  obscure  leader  of  an 
obscure  Jewish  sect.  So  has  it  often 
happened  that  occurrences  of  the  utmost 
magnitude,  determining  the  whole  future 
of  mankind,  are  overlooked  or  belittled 
at  the  time  they  happen,  whereas  other 
occurrences  of  merely  passing  signific- 
ance attract  to  themselves  a  wholly  un- 
warranted and  disproportionate  share  of 
attention. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus  themselves.  The  first  effect  of  the 
crucifixion  upon  them  was  disheartening 
and  depressing  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd.  They  had  expected  that 
Jesus  would  manifest  himself  in  his  glory 
and  straightway  inaugurate  the  heavenly 
kingdom  on  earth.  Instead  he  had  been 
executed  like  a  criminal.  The  curtain 
had  fallen.  Their  hope  was  defeated. 
Nevertheless  such  was  the  impression 
created  upon  their  minds  by  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  (the  prime  factor  in  the  rise 
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of  the  Christian  Church)  that  presently 
they  rallied  from  this  fit  of  dejection. 
They  said  to  themselves :  He  did  indeed 
die  a  miserable  death,  but  his  death  must 
be  only  an  incident.  Presently  he  will  re- 
turn. The  curtain  has  fallen;  but  pres- 
ently it  will  rise  again,  and  then  we  shall 
witness  the  sublime  climax. 

They  searched  the  Scriptures  and 
found  in  one  passage  especiallly  the  con- 
firmation of  their  theory;  the  passage  in 
the  Psalms  in  which  is  said,  "Thou  wilt 
not  suffer  my  soul  to  remain  in  the  realm 
of  shades.  Thou  wilt  not  permit  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  This  Holy 
Une  they  interpreted  to  be  Jesus.  He 
was,  he  alone  could  be  the  Messiah.  As 
he  had  not  completed  his  Messianic 
work,  he  would  speedily  come  back  to 
complete  it.  Upon  his  quick,  his  almost 
immediate  return  they  pinned  all  their 
faith.  If  they  could  have  foreseen  that 
nineteen  hundred  years  would  pass  with- 
out witnessing  his  second  coming,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  would  have  given  up 
their  cause  as  lost,  and  that  there  would 
never  have  been  a  Christian  Church. 
They  did  not,  however,  fore^^ec  the  fu- 
ture. They  collected  their  scattered  ad- 
herents ;  and  establishing  their  headquar- 
ters at  Jerusalem,  formed  the  first  Christ- 
ian Church. 

This  first  Christian  Church,  however, 
it  is  important  to  note,  was  a  Jewish  sect, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  first  Chris- 
tians were  orthodox  in  every  particular; 
they  refused  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
Gentiles;  they  practised  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. Especially  Jacob,  the  brother 
of  Jesus,  who  was  naturally  looked  up  to 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  this  little  sect, 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  zealous  on 
behalf  of  the  punctual  observance  of  all 
Mosaic  regulations.  The  Christians  dif- 
fered from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Messiah,  whom  the  others 
expected  to  appear  in  the  future,  had  al- 


ready appeared  and,  as  I  have  just  said, 
would  shortly  reappear;  in  other  words, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  ^fan,  the  man 
of  promise.  And  they  differed  also  in 
one  other  particular :  namely,  in  the  kind 
of  life  they  led.  John  the  Baptist  had 
cried:  Repent,  repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand.  By  his  doctrine  and 
his  example  also  he  had  encouraged  as- 
cetic discipline,  "being  girt  with  a  gar- 
ment of  hair  and  subsisting  on  wild  hon- 
ey and  loatsts."  Jesus  did  not  agree 
wholly  with  John  the  Baptist.  He  too 
recognized  the  necessity  of  repentance , 
but  he  said  that  the  main  thing  is  not  to 
dwell  on  the  past  in  regret  and  to  scourge 
one's  self  for  one's  past  transgressions ; 
but  rather  to  turn  one's  face  forward,  to 
undertake  a  positive  change  in  one's  man- 
ner of  living,  to  adopt  a  new  attitude,  a 
new  principle  of  conduct — the  principle 
which  is  covered  by  the  term  love.  Only 
those  who  actually  adopted  this  principle 
woula  be  deemed  fit  to  be  received  into 
that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  was 
about  to  be  established  on  earth.  In  or- 
der to  prepare  one's  self  for  citizenship 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  therefore,  it 
was  supremely  necessary  not  only  to  re- 
pent of  previous  sins,  but  to  begin  to  live 
after  the  new  "way." 

The  members  of  the  first  Christian 
commimity,  therefore,  were  distinguished 
from  other  Jews  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
they  believed  tne  Messiah  had  come  and 
would  soon  come  again ;  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  thev  tried  to  carry  into  effect 
Jesus'  doctrine  of  love.  They  did  bless 
them  that  cursed  them.  Stephen,  the 
first  martyr,  just  before  he  expired,  did 
pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies, 
his  murderers.  Moreover,  as  a  sign  of 
their  brotherly  feelings  and  their  sense 
of  spiritual  unity,  the  adherents  of  the 
first  Church  at  Jerusalem  determined  to 
sell  all  they  possessed — their  lands,  their 
houses,  their  goods — and  to  live  on  a 
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communistic  basis.  This  nile  of  com- 
munism, indeed,  was  very  strictly  en- 
forced. It  is  related  in  the  book  of  Acts 
that  there  was  a  man,  Ananias,  and  his 
wife  Saphira,  who  joined  the  little  com- 
munity, and  who,  while  pretending  to 
give  up  their  whole  fortune  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  agreed  secretly  to  withhold 
a  part  for  their  private  use.  Peter  sternly 
questioned  the  man  as  to  whether  he  had 
truly  offered  uo  all  that  he  possessed. 
When  Ananias  said  that  he  had,  Peter 
told  him  that  he  had  lied  against  God. 
"And  Ananias,  hearing  these  words,  fell 
down  and  died.  .  .  .  And  the  young 
men  arose  and  wound  him  about,  and 
carried  him  out  and  buried  him."  Three 
hours  after  the  wife  came  in,  and  when 
the  same  question  was  put  to  her  she,  not 
knowing  the  fate  of  her  husband,  an- 
swered in  the  same  mendacious  manner. 
And  Peter  said  to  her:  **Behold,  the  feet 
of  them  which  have  buried  thy  husband 
are  at  the  door,  and  thee,  too,  shall  they 
carry  out."  Then  she  too  fell  down  dead 
and  was  buried  with  her  husband.  Such 
stories  as  this  show  that  there  were  re- 
calcitrants in  the  commtmity  who  were 
not  quite  unselfish  enough  to  conform  to 
tjie  communistic  rule,  and  also  show  the 
sternness  with  which  that  rule  was  en- 
forced. 

A  company  of  orthodox  Jews  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Messiah  had  come, 
who  tried  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of 
love,  and  who  were  practical  communists 
— such,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
the  first  Christian  community.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  go  outside  the  pale  of  Ju- 
daism. They  sent  forth  missionaries, 
indeed,  but  only  to  the  members  of  their 
own  race.  For  a  time  they  seem  to  have 
flourished,  and  their  numbers  increased. 
But  gradually  there  came  into  promi- 
nence the  radical  antagonism  between 
them  and  the  remainder  of  the  Jews,  es- 


pecially on  the  question  of  the  Messiah: 
and  then  persecution  began. 

Among  the  persecutors  is  mentioned 
one  Saul  of  Tarsus,  or  Paul  of  Tarsus, 
as  he  is  more  generally  known,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Who  was  this  Saul, 
or  Paul  ?  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting men  that  have  ever  lived.  He 
was  a  man  of  tremendous  force  and  ener- 
gy, for  one  thing:  that  is  characteristic 
of  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  man  of 
small  stature,  with  drawn  brows,  grey, 
penetrating  eyes,  and  prominent  nose. 
From  reading  his  writings  one  would 
think  of  him  rather  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  such  as  the  Italian 
painters  have  painted  him.  He  himself 
reports  to  us  that  his  opponents  noticed 
the  difference  between  the  effect  of  his 
written  word  and  of  his  speech.  "Your 
letters/'  they  said,  "are  weighty,  but  your 
bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  you  are  not 
eloquent."  Nevertheless,  he  possessed 
the  power  of  inspiring  fear  in  some  men, 
and  the  most  passionate  attachment  in 
others.  "Ye  would  have  plucked  your 
eyes  out,"  he  says,  "if  ye  could  have 
given  them  to  me."  There  was  a  streak 
of  fanaticism  in  him.  As  a  fanatic,  the 
most  dreaded  and  most  implacable  enemy 
of  the  Christians,  he  first  appears  on  the 
«cene.  At  the  time  when  the  first  martyr 
was  stoned,  he  was  present,  and  it  was  at 
his  feet  that  the  witnesses  laid  their  gar- 
ments. 

He  carried  havoc  into  the  church.  Not 
content  with  arresting  those  who  publicly 
confessed  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
sect  (the  "way,"  as  it  was  sisrnificantly 
called)  he  made  personal  visitations,  with 
his  henchmen,  to  the  home  of  the  Chris- 
tians, dragged  them  from  their  houses 
and  threw  them  into  prison.  And  again, 
not  content  with  this  activity  at  Jerusa- 
lem, having  heard  that  the  new  heresy 
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was  spreading  in  Damascus,  he  obtained 
letters  from  the  High  Priest  authorizing: 
him  to  carrA'  on  the  same  inquisitorial 
proceedings  in  that  city.  But  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  as  he  was  approaching  the 
city,  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  shone 
round  him  and  he  saw  Jesus  standing 
before  him.  "Who  art  thou?"  he  said. 
And  the  vision  answered^  "I  am  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest.  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
When  Paul  rose  up  from  where  he  had 
fallen  he  was  blind,  and  for  three  days  he 
remained  without  sight  and  without  pow- 
er to  eat  or  drink.  And  those  who  were 
with  him,  who  had  heard  the  sound  but 
had  seen  nothing,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  into  Damascus.  Thus  the 
bitterest  foe  became  the  most  ardent  con- 
vert. Paul  himself  alwavs  believed  that 
what  he  saw  was  not  a  vision,  but  Jesus 
himself.  And  later  on  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  he  continued  to  receive  revela- 
tions directly  from  Jesus.  He  distin- 
guishes with  painstaking  conscientious- 
ness that  part  of  his  doctrine  which  he 
merely  repeats,  having  received  it  by  way 
of  revelation,  and  that  part  which  rests 
on  his  own  authority. 

For  us  who  do  not  share  Paul's  man- 
ner of  looking  at  these  things,  the  clue 
to  his  conversion  is  found  in  the  phrase, 
"It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks."  Paul  was  a  fiery,  tempestuous 
nature.  He  was  not  content  with  aver- 
age, conventional  respectability.  He  took 
his  moral  condition  very  seriously,  and 
set  his  moral  standard  exceedingly  high. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  tried  to  appease 
his  conscience  by  the  rigorous  and  pains- 
taking observance  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Rabbis.  He  was  himself  a  Rabbi  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  the  mark  of  their  dialec- 
tic was  never  effaced  from  his  brain.  He 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  out-Phariseed  the 
Pharisees.  P>ut  he  did  not  succeed  by 
this  means  in  satisfying:  his  stormy  soul. 


Secretly  the  seeds  of  heresy  and  scep- 
ticim  were  lurking  in  his  breast.  With- 
out confessing  it  to  himself  he  had  be- 
come more  and  more  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was 
the  right  one.  He  became  a  heresy  hunt- 
er, as  so  many  others  have  become,  in  or- 
der to  tread  out  the  sparks  of  heresy  in 
his  own  breast,  and  to  drown  the  insistent 
voices  that  were  speaking  in  his  own 
heart.  But  the  impulses  against  which 
he  was  contending  were  too  strong  for 
him.  It  was  useless  for  him  "to  kick 
against  the  pricks."  Imperceptibly,  in- 
evitably, he  was  being  drawn  toward  the 
new  sect.  Whether  it  was  the  face  of  that 
young  man  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  at 
whose  execution  he  had  assisted,  and 
whose  countenance  was  said  to  be  like 
that  of  an  angel,  that  haunted  him;  or 
Stephen's  cry  r  "Lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge ;"  or  whatever  were  the  predispos- 
ing circumstances, — at  all  events  he  was 
ripe  for  the  change. 

One  more  effort  he  would  make  to  re- 
sist the  forces  that  were  overmastering 
him.  He  would  go  to  Damasais.  He 
would  prove  himself  a  more  relentless 
persecutor  than  ever  of  the  new  sect,  and 
crush  in  himself  the  sympathies  for  it 
that  had  invaded  and  disquieted  his  in- 
most being.  But,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  execute  his  purpose,  his 
streng^th  gave  way.  The  figure  of  that 
Jesus  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  who 
had  been  present  so  long  to  his  inward 
eye,  projected  itself  bodily  on  the  outer 
air,  and  he  heard  a  voice  that  said :  "It  is 
in  vain  thou  seekest  to  perseaite  me.  It 
is  in  vain  thou  resistest  thine  own  im- 
pulses. Confess  thyself  conquered.  Thou 
art  mine."  And  Paul  thereupon  became 
as  uncompromising  an  advocate  as  he  bad 
hitherto  been  a  relentless  opponent. 

He  went  for  three  years  into  the  silent 
desert  of  Arabia  to  collect  his  thoughts ; 
and  then  for  a  season  he  sojourned  in 
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Antioch.  From  Antioch  he  begran  that 
long  series  of  missionary  journeys  which 
filled  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  traveled 
to  Cyprus,  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
Macedonia,  to  Greece,  braving  dangers 
by  land  and  sea,  enduring  incredible  suf- 
ferings, thrust  into  the  arena  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  driven  out  of  the  towns  in 
which  he  preached  now  by  Gentiles,  now 
by  Jews ;  hounded  like  a  pariah ;  subject 
also  to  bodily  infirmities,  like  so  many 
other  great  men  who  have  performed 
their  task  in  life  despite  the  handicap  of 
disease;  laboring  like  a  common  work- 
man at  his  trade  of  tent-making,  too 
proud  to  be  supported  by  others  as  long 
as  he  could  earn  his  bread  himself; 
foundingchurchesand  spreading  through 
a  large  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  his 
gospel,  which  differed  from  the  gospel 
of  the  first  Christian  community  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  became  in  time  the 
Christian  gospel,  or  at  least  the  nucleus 
of  it. 

What  was  this  gospel  of  Paul? 
In  what  respect  did  it  differ  from  the  be- 
lief previously  entertained?  What  was 
the  new  turn  that  the  Christian  religion 
took,  through  the  influence  of  this  most 
strenuous  of  teachers  and  missionaries? 

The  world  in  which  Paul  moves  is  a 
strange  world.  It  wears  an  aspect  of  re- 
moteness and  foreigfnness.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  modem  mind  to  grasp  his 
thought  His  very  style  is  curious — sen- 
tence interlinked  with  sentence,  yet  some- 
times left,  like  a  chain  suspended  in  air, 
without  any  logical  peg  to  support  and 
complete  it.  As  a  thinker  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  dominated  by  powerful 
emotions  that  his  thought  is  like  a  sun  in 
a  fc^.  One  gets  the  impression  of  light, 
but  of  light  struggling  through  a  mist. 
Or  one  might  compare  his  thought  to  the 
cloud  that  steams  up  from  the  bottle  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  and  only  gradually  as- 


sumes the  outline  of  one  of  the  genii.  Or, 
better  still,  he  is  like  a  man  who  is  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  ideas  which  he  himself 
has  not  clearly  analyzed  and  grasped,  and 
who  endeavors  to  get  hold  of  his  thought 
in  the  process  of  expressing  it.  He  does 
not  see  his  ideas  distinctly  articulated 
and  detached  from  feeling,  before  he 
writes.  He  tries  to  get  them  articulated 
as  he  writes.  But  this  is  true  only  in  part. 
In  certain  places,  the  progress  of  the 
reader  through  Paul's  dialectics  is  like 
that  of  a  traveler  trying  to  force  his  way 
through  a  thicket  of  thorny  underbrush, 
the  branches  slapping  back  in  his  face,  the 
creepers  catching  his  footsteps  and  mak- 
ing a  forward  movement  almost  impossi- 
ble. But  suddenly,  out  of  this  thicket,  we 
come  into  the  most  beautiful  clearings. 
The  green-sward  invites  us;  limpid 
streams  are  bubbling  at  our  feet;  the 
transparent  blue  sky  is  overhead. 

There  is,  then,  in  Paul  a  combination 
of  obscurity  and  clarity,  of  strangeness 
and  nearness.  His  thought  is  alien  to 
ours — ^almost  grotesquely  so  at  times — 
and  at  such  times  utterly  repels  us.  At 
other  times  it  is  startlingly  akin  to  our 
own.  The  man  somehow  seems  to  have 
got  within  us,  and  speaks  out  of  the  pro- 
fundities of  onr  being ;  he  puts  his  finger 
on  the  nerve  of  our  inmost  aspirations 
and  humiliations,  and  utters  sentiments 
which  have  in  them  the  ring  of  genuine 
human  nature  and  eternal  truth. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  give 
in  a  few  moments  an  account  of  as  intri- 
cate a  thinker  as  Paul,  who,  apart  from 
his  originality,  is  related  to  so  many  his- 
toric causes  that  contributed  to  the  mak- 
ing of  him — Mosaism,  Rabbinism,  Stoic- 
ism, Philonism — and  who,  in  turn,  pow- 
erfully affected  so  many  historic  tenden- 
cies and  personalities  that  came  after 
him;  St.  Augustine,  Bernard,  I.uther, 
etc.  All  I  can  try  to  do  is  to  give 
you  a  taste  both  of  the  foreignness  of  his 
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thought  to  ours  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  essential  kinship  with  ours.  Further, 
I  shall  indicate  what  1  conceive  to  be  the 
keynote  of  his  life  and  work,  and  the 
place  which  he  occuoies  in  the  series  of 
the  founders  of  great  religious  move- 
ments. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  the  strange 
way  in  which  he  puts  things ;  so  strange 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him. 
For  instance,  we  regrard  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  as  a  natural  and  inevitable 
occurrence.  Medical  science  is  busy 
studving  the  causes  of  premature  death : 
germs  that  we  inhale  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  or  that  we  drink  from  polluted 
springs,  wells,  or  streams;  parasites  that 
thrive  at  our  expense;  lesions;  obstruc- 
tions, etc.  These  may,  in  part,  be  pre- 
vented or  cured.  But  it  never  enters  into 
a  physician's  head  that  death  itself  might 
be  averted.  The  Psalmist,  too,  said :  *'The 
years  of  man's  life  are  three  score  and 
ten."  So  long  he  can  live ;  after  that  he 
must  die.  The  Greeks  said:  'The  gen- 
erations of  men  fall  like  the  leaves."  But 
it  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Paul's 
theory  that  dying,  a  physical  event,  is  due 
to  a  purely  moral  cause,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  sin ;  that  if  Adam,  the  first 
man,  had  not  been  guilty  of  disobedience, 
somehow  implicating  us,  too,  his  descen- 
dants, in  his  guilt,  wc  should  all  continue 
to  !ive  without  cessation.  And  the  corol- 
lary of  this  theory  is  that,  as  Adam,  the 
first  man,  the  type  of  our  weakness, 
brought  death  into  the  world,  so 
Jesus,  the  ideal  man,  whose  mission 
it  is  to  repair  the  mischief  wrought 
by  Adam,  will  expel  death  from  the 
world — at  least  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  entrust  themselves  to  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  by  this  greatest  of  all 
physicians,  who  not  only  could  avert 
death  for  a  while,  but  averted  it  alto- 
gether. And  Paul's  idea  was  not — as 
came  to  be  the  idea  of  immortality  later 


on — ^that  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  will 
pass  into  heaven.  He  believed  rather 
that  we  shall  live  in  the  body  eternally 
He.  too,  expected  that  Testis  would  speed- 
ily return,  and  that  the  heavenly  kingdom 
would  be  establi.<«hed  on  earth.  "Behold/' 
he  says,  in  the.  15th  chapter  of  i.st  Corin- 
thians, "I  declare  unto  you  a  secret.  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the 
trumpet  shall  sound — at  Tesus'  return — 
and  those  who  are  in  their  graves  will  be 
raised  up.  And  we  who  are  still  living 
shall  be  changed."  "These  mortal  bodies 
of  ours,"  he  says,  "will  be  so  altered  as 
to  become  immortal  bodies."  Elsewhere, 
he  says  that  our  immortal  bodies  will  be 
brought  down  from  heaven,  and  we  shall 
be  clothed  in  them  as  in  a  new  and  ever- 
lasting garment.  There  have  been  auda- 
cious speculators  at  all  times,  who  have 
wondered  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
prevent  this  physical  frame  of  ours  from 
withering,  to  keep  it  young  and  fresh 
forever,  by  bathing  in  certain  fountains,, 
or  by  religious  exercises  of  some  sort. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  there  was 
a  sect  amone  the  Jews  who  entertained 
such  notions.  With  Paul  this  belief  is 
held  unquestionably  and  is  fundamental. 
"Then,"  he  says,  "shall  be  brought  to 
pass  the  saying  that  is  written :  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victorv.  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory ?"  This  is  a  part  of  the  strangeness 
of  his  thought.  Another  element  of 
strangeness,  already  implied  herein,  is  his 
mysticism. 

"Mysticism"  is  too  broad  a  term  to  de- 
fine or  even  to  describe  in  passing:  but 
some  examples  of  it  may  be  given.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  shining  face  of  Jesus  and 
says  that  the  glory  of  God  is  reflected  in 
it  as  in  a  mirror,  and  that  the  more  one 
gazes  on  that  face,  the  more  one's  own 
face  becomes  like  it.    1  hat  is  to  say  that 
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by  intense  gazinef  one  is  assimilated  to 
the  glorious  object  looked  at.  This  is 
mysticism.  One  may  wish- that  it  were 
so,  but  it  passes  all  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  comprehend  how  it  can  be 
so.  And  3'et  that  is  precisely  what  mys- 
ticism insists  on, — that  things  happen 
which  pass  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing to  grasp :  especially  that  one  can  get 
hold  of  supernatural  truths  and  come  into 
direct  communication  with  supernatural 
powers  by  methods  the  efficacy  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  or  explained. 
Again,  Paul  refers  to  the  behavior  which 
he  thinks  is  proper  in  church,  and  says 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  his  head  uncov- 
ered while  he  is  praying,  while  a  woman 
should  always  have  her  head  covered. 
Even  nature,  he  says,  indicates  that  this 
ought  to  be  so,  because  she  has  given 
long  hair  to  woman  as  a  kind  of  veil  to 
shroud  her  head,  while  the  hair  of  man 
is  shorter.  But  the  real  reason  is  a  mys- 
tical one.  The  head  of  the  man,  he  savs. 
is  Christ,  and  in  the  act  of  praying  the 
Christ  part  of  a  man  should  not  be  veiled. 
Here,  as  I  interpret  him,  he  uses  the  word 
"head*'  both  in  its  ordinary  and  in  its  fig- 
urative sense ;  he  calls  Christ  the  head  of 
man — meaning  that  Christ  is  the  Leader, 
the  Authority  to  which  the  man  is  sub- 
ject ;  but  also  he  includes  the  actual  cor- 
poreal head,  as  if  Christ  were  somehow 
specially  connected  with  that  part  of  a 
man's  body.  The  ordinary  and  the  fig- 
urative use  of  language  constantly  run 
together  in  his  writings.  He  reasons  in 
metaphors,  rather  than  in  syllogisms.  He 
argues  in  categories  of  the  feeling  rather 
than  of  the  intellect.  He  is  a  mystic.  The 
sign  is  constantly  identified  by  him  with 
the  mysterious,  supernatural  thing  signi- 
fied. 

But  of  his  mysticism  we  shall  presently 
have  the  most  important  exemplification 
of  all,  that  which,  as  many  think,  decided 
the  character  of  the  Christian  Church; 


and  we  shall  find  it  in  that  aspect  of  his 
work  where  he  appears  to  us  as  a  great 
ethical  force,  and  where  we  discover  the 
centre  to  which  his  doctrine  and  his  prac- 
tice were  alike  related.  I  allude  to  his 
keen  sense  of  moral  shortcomings.  The 
note  of  moral  humility  which  Jesus  stnick 
has  vibrated  in  Christianity  ever  since. 
Nowhere  did  it  find  a  heart  more  sensi- 
tively attuned  to  respond  to  it  than  in 
Paul.  **I  am  not  worthy.  I  am  not 
worthy.  I  am  constantly  falling  below 
my  standard.  I  cannot  reach  it."  That 
is  the  starting-point  of  Paul's  develop- 
ment, and  if  we  fail  to  appreciate  this  in 
its  importance,  we  miss  utterly  the  com- 
prehension of  what  is  best  and  most 
frankly  human  in  him.  As  he  himself 
expresses  this  cardinal  factor  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans. — 
"The  will  is  present  with  me"  (viz.,  to  do 
the  good)  "but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  good 
that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not  do,  that  I  do.  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man. 
.But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  cantivity  to  the  law  of 
sin  that  is  in  my  members.  O  miserable 
man  that  I  am!  Who  will  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

So  far,  then,  Paul  agreed  with  Jesus 
that  the  self-knowledee  which  leads  us 
to  admit  that  we  are  not  good  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  true  wisdom.  But  in  the 
next  step  which  he  took,  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  diverged  from  Jesus'  own  teach- 
ings and  entered  upon  a  new  path  of  his 
own.  Jesus  said,  if  I  comprehend  him 
rightly,  "Yes»  to  admit  one's  faults  is 
the  initial,  the  indispensable  condition. 
But,  after  we  have  once  realized  the  infi- 
nite nature  of  the  moral  goal,  then  there 
wakes  in  us,  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
glad,  peace-giving  sense  of  infinite  po- 
tentialities in  our  nature,  so  that  we  feel 
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that  we  can  strive  and  strive  on  without 
end."  He  said :  **The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  v/ithin  you."  He  referred  each  man  to 
his  own  individual  efforts  to  work  out  his 
salvation.  Faith,  too,  he  demanded;  but 
faith  in  the  teachings  rather  than  in  the 
teacher.  Or,  to  ST>eak  more  exactly,  faith 
in  himself,  as  the  true  path-finder,  as  the 
one  in  whose  ways  men  must  walk.  Je- 
sus declared  that  the  power  of  moral  self- 
renewal  is  present  in  each  man  and  called 
upon  every  one  to  put  forth  the  power 
that  is  latent  in  him.  Mot  so  with  Paul. 
He  is  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  rad- 
ical moral  incapacity.  He  not  only  says, 
"I  am  not  good ;"  but  he  says,  "Through 
my  own  efforts  I  am  forever  incapable  of 
becoming  so.  I  am  down,  and  I  cannot 
rise  unless  somebody  will  come  to  my 
aid  and  raise  me." 

Jesus  was  a  being  who  lived  in  the 
light,  serene,  blessed.  To  him  virtue 
seemed  to  come  naturally.  He  spoke  of 
his  yoke  as  easy,  and  his  burden  as  light. 
Paul  was  a  storm-tossed  soul,  always 
struggling,  always  buffeted,  troubled  in 
conscience  by  his  bloody  record  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians;  aware  of 
the  existence  of  volcanic  craters  in  him- 
self whose  fires  were  not  extinct.  He 
looked  upon  this  Jesus,  whom  he  had 
never  known — whom  he  had  seen  only  in 
visions — and  said  to  himself:  "K  I  could 
only  borrow  the  power  of  virtue  that  is 
in  him,  then  I  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
dead  point,  the  point  of  moral  inertia 
which  now  I  cannot  get  over,  and  I 
should  be  receiving  constant  impulses 
that  would  send  me  speeding  along  in  m} 
race  toward  the  moral  prize."  So  have 
we  all  of  us  felt  in  the  presence  of  certain 
men  of  exceptionally  fine  temper,  and  of 
perfected  self-control,  a  power  to  rise 
above  our  average  selves,  and  a  quicken- 
ing and  elevation  of  soul  that  makes  gen- 
erous and  high-minded  actions  seem  per- 
fectlv  easy  and  normal  to  us.     This  not 


unusual  experience,  intensified  and  sub- 
limated, accounts  for  the  attitude  which 
Paul  took  toward  Jesus  and  for  the  con- 
sequent birth  in  his  mind  of  the  Christian 
dogma.  Presently  his  vivid  imagination 
set  to  work  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
Jesus  could  be  so  serene  and  glad,  and 
how  he  could  find  the  turning  of  the  soul 
in  the  direction  of  virtue  to  be  so  easy. 
And  the  answer  Paul  gave  (always  to  ac- 
count for  what  he  had  heard  of  Jesus' 
purity  and  tranquillity,  in  contrast  with 
his  own  unrest  and  backslidings)  was 
the  not  strange  belief  for  those  days,  that 
Jesus  must  have  been  a  supernatural 
being,  the  image  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  the  Son  of  God,  etc. 

But  the  main  point  with  Paul  always 
was  how  to  get  for  himself  some  of  that 
power  for  moral  excellence  which  he  be- 
lieved Jesus  to  have  possessed,  how  to  get 
oyer  that  dead-point  of  moral  inertia 
which  he  felt  unable  to  pass,  so  that  he 
no  longer  need  to  say, — ^'Thc  thing  that 
I  would,  that  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which 
I  hate,  that  I  do."  And  the  answer  which 
he  gave  to  the  question — How  to  borrow 
that  power  from  Jesus,  who  possessed  it } 
— is  contained  in  his  doctrine  of  faith. 

Faith;  that  word  is  much  misunder- 
stood. As  used  by  Paul  what  was  its 
meaning?  It  was  the  crowning  expres- 
sion of  his  mysticism.  It  meant  getting 
Christ  within  one's  self,  or  entering  one's 
self  into  him,  or  putting  on  Christ,  envel- 
oping one's  self  with  him  as  one  would 
with  a  garment.  All  such  expressions  he 
uses.  He  has  the  strangest  way  of  speak- 
ing of  persons  as  if  they  were  processes, 
— dissolving  the  person,  so  to  say.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  if  he  were  a  pro- 
cess, an  exercise  of  ethical  force  going 
on  in  the  human  soul.  Thus,  also,  at 
other  times,  he  speaks  of  processes  like 
sin.  or  of  abstractions  like  law,  as  if  they 
were  real  beings.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  distinct  outline  of  Jesus,  as 
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a  real  person,  is  not  blurred  or  obliterated 
in  his  mind.  The  terms  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  are  elusive,  mvstical,  but 
the  sense  is  plain  enough.  Faith  in  Jesus, 
as  Paul  understood  it,  means  so  to  iden- 
tify ourself  in  thought  with  this  marvel- 
ously  excellent  being  as  to  become  actual- 
ly one  with  him,  and  to  act  so  that  the 
impulses  which  go  out  from  him  shall 
also  determine  us.  If  you  have  any 
earthly  friend  and  can  imagine  that  you 
should  so  grow  together  with  him,  so  be 
in  inner  harmony  with  him  that  anything 
which  he  feels  you  may  also  feel,  that  any 
aspirations  which  he  may  have  would 
also  immediately  communicate  themselves 
to  you, — that  would  be  analogous  to  what 
Paul  understands  by  faith  in  Jesus.  It 
was  mystical  because  mysticism  always 
implies  that  what  we  supremely  desire 
and  aspire  to — for  iuFtance,  communion 
with  supernatural  beings — should  come 
home  to  us  as  a  real  experience.  And  so 
Paul  went  on  pressing  this  notion  of  com- 
plete inward  self-identification  with 
Christ  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  we 
must  die  with  him, — ^the  death  of  the 
principle  of  sin  in  us  being  conceived  of 
as  the  repetition  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  ourselves ;  and  we  must  be  resurrected 
with  him, — the  birth  of  the  new  capacity 
for  righteousness  being  regarded  as  the 
repetition  in  ourselves  of  Jesus'  ascent  to 
glory. 

Consequently,  at  this  point,  Paul  com- 
pletely transformed  the  view  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  concerning  the  cruci- 
fixion and  death  of  Jesus.  At  first  it  had 
been  utterly  inexplicable,  even  to  the  dis- 
ciples, how  the  life  of  the  Messiah  could 
end  in  ig^nominy  and  defeat.  Later  on, 
they  regarded  his  death  as  a  necessary 
prelude  to  his  second  advent.  But  it  was 
Paul  who  made  the  crucifixion  and  the 
death  itself  the  very  pivot  around  which 
the  Christian  doctrine  revolved.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  crucifixion  is  the  acme  of 
Jesus'  mission,  that  upon  which  every- 


thing in  history  and  prophecy  converged. 
For,  in  Christ's  dying,  sin  died,  and 
death,  which  is  the  consequence  of  sin 
forever  died.  And  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  death  of  sin,  must  be  re- 
peated in  every  believer,  as  the  essential 
condition  of  moral  renewal.  The  main 
points,  however,  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
are  these.  The  starting-point  of  all  is 
the  sense  of  a  dead  point  of  moral  inertia. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  borrow  or  to 
appropriate  the  superior  ethical  force  pos- 
sessed by  one  man,  Jesus.  Faith  is  the 
means  to  the  attainment  of  this  object, — 
faith  meaning,  not  intellectual  assent,  not 
mere  belief  that  Jesus  was  such  and  such 
a  man,  or  did  such  and  such  things,  but 
the  complete  self-identification  of  the  be- 
Hever  with  him  so  that  the  power  active 
in  him  may  be  transferred  to  the  believer. 

No,  faith  does  not  mean  mere  intel- 
lectual assent.  Of  course,  from  our 
stand-point,  we  must  say  that  Paul  sank 
below  the  level  of  his  Master.  Jesus  had 
distinctly  set  men  on  their  own  feet,  chal- 
lenging them  to  put. forth  their  latent 
energies  for  good.  Paul  felt  the  necessity 
of  leaning  on  another,  despaired  of  the 
ability  of  man  to  accomplish  any  moral 
ends  worth  speaking  of,  through  his  own 
exertions,  however  earnest.  The  major- 
ity of  men  since  his  day  have  preferred 
to  lean :  and  hence  Paul's  teachings  con- 
cerning Jesus  have  been  generally  accept- 
ed in  place  of  Jesus'  own  teachings. 

And  yet  it  would  be  the  greatest  mis- 
take in  the  world  to  suppose  that  this 
faith  which  Paul  preached  was  a  mere 
piece  of  intellectual  subtlety,  unrelated  to 
what  we  also  consider  the  highest  ethical 
purposes  of  human  life.  In  season  and 
out  of  season,  Paul  admonishes  the 
Christian  flocks  who  look  up  to  him  as 
their  pastor  and  spiritual  father,  that  by 
their  fruits  they  will  be  judged,  that  no 
one  can  rely  on  faith  as  a  substitute  for 
goodness,  because  no  one  who  does  not 
become  good  through  his  faith  thereby 
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demonstrates  that  his  faitn  is  worthless. 
Earnestly,  ceaselessly,  he  warns  them  to 
lead  the  better  life,  to  refrain  from  vio- 
lence, to  shun  licentious  conduct  and  li- 
centious companions,  to  be  strict  and  pure 
in  their  morals,  to  be  forgiving,  to  live 
in  peace  with  one  another,  and,  above  all, 
to  practice  the  highest  Christian  virtue  of 
love,  in  which  all  the  others  are  con- 
tained, and  the  praises  of  which  he  sings 
in  that  incomparable  13th  chapter  of  ist 
Corinthians  where  he  says:  "Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels  and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
Though  I  bestow  all  mv  goods  on  the 
poor,  and  give  my  body  to  be  burnt,  and 
.  have  not  love,  it  profits  me  nothing.  Love 
bears  all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes 
all  things,  endures  all  things,  and  it  never 
fails.  And  great  is  faith,  and  great  is 
the  hope  that  is  founded  on  faith ;  but 
greater  than  all  these  is  love."  The  faith 
which  he  preached  was  but  the  instru- 
ment by  which  alone,  as  he  believed,  a 
morally  virtuous  life  could  be  secured; 
the  identification  of  self  with  One  who  is 
held  to  be  supremely  good.  We  may 
differ  with  him  as  to  the  instrument,  but 
not  as  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  That 
object  was  moral ;  and  because  it  was  so, 
the  religion  which  he  taught  approves  it- 
self as  an  oflf-shoot  of  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors  which  he  inherited.  The  He- 
tjrew  religion  alone,  among  all  the  great 
religions,  exalted  the  moral  end  of  hu- 
man life  as  the  sovereign  end.  The  re- 
ligion of  Paul,  and  of  Christianity  after 
him,  also  did  this.  And  in  so  far  as  it 
did,  the  religion  of  Paul  and  of  Chris- 
tianity is  an  oflf-shoot — however  diverg- 
ent in  manv  ways, — of  the  religion  of 
Israel. 

And  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  Paul's 
work  that  remains  to  be  considered.  He 
was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  over- 
came in  himself  the  race  instincts  of  the 
Jew,  and  then  destroyed  them  in  others. 


He  gave  up  the  two  customs  to  which, 
even  to-day,  the  orthodox  Jews  attach  the 
greatest  importance — ^the  rite  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  eating  only  of  such  meat  as 
has  been  prepared  according  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Rabbins  with  respect  to  pur- 
ity. Even  to-day  if  a  Jew,  having  been 
orthodox,  emancipates  himself  from  these 
customs,  he  calls  down  upon  his  head  a 
storm  of  denunciation  and  animosity. 
The  early  Christians,  despite  their  belief 
in  Jesus,  had  continued  to  adhere  to  these 
customs.  Think  of  the  courage  which  it 
must  have  required  in  Paul  to  make  this 
rupture  with  the  past  of  his  people,  with 
his  own  past.  For  he  had  to  overcome 
the  deterring  racial  instincts  in  himself. 
He  had  been  orthodox  of  the  orthodox,  a 
Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  to  the  end 
he  maintained,  in  a  fine  way,  his  loyalty, 
to  his  people. 

A  man  of  fine  nature  does  not 
leave  his  religion  with  curses  on  his 
lips.  The  radical  who  foams  at  the 
mouth  is  not  the  best  type  of  ihe  emanci- 
pated or  enlisrhtened  soul.  And  so  Paul 
maintained  his  loyalty  and  his  aflfection 
for  his  people  in  his  own  way.  *'I  speak 
the  truth,"  he  says,  *T  falsify  not.  that 
great  anguish  is  mine  and  grief  unceasing 
in  my  heart ;  and  would  that  I  might  my- 
self be  anathema  (cursed,  and  outcast 
from  Christ)  for  the  sake  of  my  brothers 
who  are  Israelites,  whose  is  the  glory  and 
whose  are  the  promises,  of  whom  are  the 
patriarchs  and  from  whom  came  Christ, 
according  to  the  flesh."  And  he  institutes 
a  comparison  between  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles*  world,  likening  the  former  to  a 
good  olive  tree,  and  the  latter  to  a  wild 
olive  tree.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the 
former  have  been  broken  oflf,  he  says,  and 
shoots  of  the  latter  have  been  grafted  on 
in  their  places,  and  are  now  permitted  to 
enioy  the  life  and  the  richness  of  the  root. 
But,  in  the  end,  the  broken  branches  will 
again  be  grafted  upon  their  own  tree  and 

all  Israel  will  be  saved — for^epromises 
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cannot  be  broken.  And  so,  also,  he  be- 
trays the  influence  of  his  Hebrew  cast  of 
mind  in  this, — ^that,  despite  his  adoration 
for  Jesus,  despite  the  vast  pre-eminence 
which  he  accords  to  Jesus,  this  pre-emi- 
nence is,  after  all,  to  be  temporary.  Jesus, 
as  Christ,  will  reign  until  he  shall  have 
subdued  all  things,  all  powers  and  princi- 
palities, to  the  Father.  But  then  he  him- 
self shall  be  subject  to  the  Father,  in  or- 
der that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

And  yet,  despite  these  unmistakable 
predilections  for  his  own  race,  it  was 
Paul  more  than  any  other  man  that  broke 
down  age-long  barriers,  and  transformed 
a  Jewish  sect  into  a  universal  religion.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  not  some 
Gentile  convert,  but  a  Jew  of  Paul's  type 
accomplished  this  transformation ;  that  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  overcoming  nar- 
row Hebraism  in  himself,  became  the 
chief  means  of  defeating  it  in  the  world. 

The  problem  which'  Paul  had  to  solve 
is  of  intense  interest  to  us.  In  our  gen- 
eration and  among  ourselves,  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  since  Paul's  day,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  anew  to  collect  Jews  and 
Gentiles  into  one  religious  community. 
And  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved 
is  the  same  as  in  Paul's  time.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  by  birth  Jews,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Why  should  we  separate  ourselves 
from  the  members  of  our  own  race .'  Are 
not  they  the  people  of  the  promise  ?  Have 
not  they — as  we  should  now  put  it — 
alone,  among  the  nations,  held  Up  moral 
perfection  as  the  sole  and  sovereign  end 
in  religion  ?  The  answer  is :  Yes,  but  the 
means  by  which  the  Synagogue  attempts 
to  attain  this  end  we  consider  no  longer 
adequate.  New  means  must  be  found, 
and  therefore  we  must  separate.  And 
again  the  question  arises,  Why  not  re- 
strict your  new  communities  to  persons 
of  Hebrew  origin  ?  Have  they  not  shown 
that  they,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  possess 
what  is  called  moral  genius?  Again  the 
answer  is,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


Jews  to-day  do  not  apoear  to  be  more 
ready  to  enter  into  a  new  moral  move- 
ment than  others,  and  that  in  matters  of 
moral  aspiration  no  such  distinction  can 
be  permitted.  All  are  gifted,  all  are 
called,  all  (if  they  will  be)  are  chosen. 
In  the  new  life  which  we  would  live, 
there  can  be  no  distinction  between  man 
or  woman,  bond  or  free,  Gentile  or  Jew. 
And  the  Gentiles  among  us  have  the  same 
question  to  answer  as  their  predecessors 
in  Paul's  day,  the  question,  viz.,  whether 
they  can  transcend  the  age-long  prejudice 
against  association  with  Jews,  which  cen- 
turies of  hostility  and  persecution  since 
then  have  aggravated.  The  fact  that 
many  in  this  city — and  many  more  in 
other  cities — have  transcended  that  prej- 
udice is  the  answer  to  this  question. 
And,  so  far  as  they  arc  concerned,  this 
very  circumstance  is  for  them  a  kind  of 
baptism  into  the  Ethical  Movement,  and 
the  means  of  elevating  them  to  a  higher 
spiritual  plane,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
which  the  ordinary,  vulgar  hatred  and 
repulsions  are  seen  to  lie  far,  far  beneath 
them.  It  is  proof  that  there  is  a  mighty 
moral  idea  at  work  in  our  Movement 
which  has  power  to  close  gaps  and  to 
create  a  new  sense  of  unity  among  men 
through  the  common  service  of  the  high- 
est ideals. 

So  we  can  learn  from  the  study  of 
Paul's  career  lessons  which  are  of  the 
deepest  moment  to  ourselves.  So  it  is 
true,  in  a  sense,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  In  altered  fashion,  prob- 
lems of  ancient  days  repeat  themselves. 
Paul  has  a  place,  among  the  series  of 
Founders  because  he  was  the  first  to 
break  down  racial  barriers,  the  first  act- 
ually to  achieve  a  universal  religion. 
And,  despite  the  great  diflferences  which 
separate  us,  we  feel  our  sense  of  kinship 
to  him  in  this, — ^that  the  supreme  aim 
which  he,  too,  sought  to  realize,  was  the 
good  life. 
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Force  versus  hove  in  Religious  Fropagandism 


ONE  of  the  startling  phenomena  of 
our  time  is  the  recrudescence  of 
force.  In  commerce,  in  politics — 
both  national  and  international — and 
even  in  the  realm  of  ethics  and  religion, 
force  in  some  form  seems  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  the  popular  god. 

This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  all  its 
manifestations,  but  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  religion.  If  the  doctrine  that 
might  makes  right,  which  is  finding  favor 
in  so  many  quarters,  were  generally  ac- 
cepted, ethics  would  perish,  and  Christi- 
anity itself,  as  a  religion  of  love  and  duty 
— Christianity  as  taught  by  its  great 
founder — would  pass  away  from  the 
earth. 

Recent  events  in  China  have  given  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  that  great  land  a 
setback  from  which  it  will  not  recover  in 
a  century.  Who  are  these  Great  Powers 
that  a  year  ago  were  acting  like  brigands 
— burning  and  looting  cities;  and  that 
ended  their  horrible  business  by  demand- 
ing pledges  from  China  of  the  most  hu- 
miliating character,  and  a  vast  indemnity 
which  she  can  pay  only  with  the  greatest 
hardship?  Why,  these  are  the  leading 
Christian  governments  of  the  world! 

Is  it,  then,  anything  strange  that  the 
Chinese  people  should  associate  Christi- 
anity with  these  Christian  Powers  and 
these  Christian  armies  and  their  shocking 
deeds  ?  We  may  say,  The  Chinese  people 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  mission- 
aries who  represent  Christianity,  and  the 
soldiers  and  diplomats  who  represent 
governments.  But  such  a  distinction  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  impossible.  So 
long  as  the  diplomat  negotiates  concern- 
ing the  missionary,  and  the  governments 
demand  pay  for  losses  sustained  by  the 


missionary,  and  the  soldiers  stand  behind 
the  missionary,  the  cause  is  all  one — no 
distinction  can  be  made  that  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  Chinese  mind ;  the  un- 
just demands  of  Christian  governments 
and  the  outrages  of  Christian  armies 
must  operate  to  produce  a  prejudice  of 
the  deepest  and  most  enduring  possible 
kind  against  Christianity  itself. 

It  is  plain  that  the  uprising  against  the 
missionaries  was  caused  by  the  suspicion 
of  the  Chinese  people  that  Christian  mis- 
sionary operations  had  at  bottom  some 
political  significance.  The  Chinese  are  a 
peaceful,  a  humane  and  a  kindly  race. 
They  are  singularly  tolerant  of  other  re- 
ligions. But  they  love  their  coimtry,  and 
do  not  want  it  torn  to  pieces  and  subju- 
gated by  aliens.  They  love  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  do  not  want  it  treated  with 
contempt 

Looking  to  their  near  neighbor,  India, 
they  have  seen  that  great  historic  land 
subjugated  and  stolen  by  a  Christian 
Power. 

Lx>oking  abroad  over  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  they  have  seen  that 
for  a  century,  wherever  an  opportunity 
has  presented  itself,  some  Christian  na- 
tion has  been  waiting  to  seize  upon  terri- 
tory. And  what  has  been  the  process  by 
which  the  territory  has  been  gotten  hold 
of  ?  I  will  answer  in  the  words  of  I-ord 
Salisbury,  the  British  Premier.  In  near- 
ly every  case,  he  says,  the  process  has 
been  the  coming  "first  of  the  missionary, 
then  of  the  consul,  then  of  the  general." 
With  this  kind  of  thing  going  on  around 
them  and  under  their  eyes  for  a  hundred 
years,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  become  suspicious  and  afraid 
of  missionaries?    To  quote  Lord  Salis- 
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bury  a^n,  is  it  any  wonder  that  "the 
Chinese  have  got  the  idea  that  missionary 
work  is  a  mere  instrument  of  secular  gfov- 
emment;  in  order  to  achieve  objects 
which  governments  have  in  view"? 

Is  it  said  that  missionaries  must  have 
civil  and  military  protection,  else  their 
work  would  become  so  dangerous  that 
nobody  would  consent  to  carry  it  on?  I 
reply,  since  when  have  missionaries  be- 
come cowards?  Did  Tesus  ask  the  pro- 
tection of  soldiers?  Did  St.  Paul  shrink 
from  missionary'  work  because  it  cost  him 
bonds,  imprisonment,  stripes,  and  death** 
Did  Livingstone  ask  for  the  protection  of 
civil  or  military  power?  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries carried  their  faith  all  over  Asia 
with  no  sword.  Where  Christian  mis- 
sionaries cannot  go  without  soldiers  to 
stand  behind  their  backs,  they  should  no^ 
go  at  all.  Their  only  legitimate  protec- 
tion is  the  love  they  bear  in  their  hearts 
toward  the  peoples  they  would  serve. 
But,  as  a  fact,  love  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  known  protectors :  the  sword  is  fee- 
ble beside  it.  Yes,  and  love  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  known  agencies  to  open 
doors  of  ontx)rtunity  for  missionary  la- 
bor. Depend  upon  the  sword  and  you 
must  depend  upon  the  sword.  Discard 
the  sword  and  begin  to  trust  love,  and  the 
sword  becomes  as  unnecessary  as  the 
stone  knife  of  the  cave  dweller. 

Said  Roger  Williams :  "The  armies  of 
truth  must  have  no  sword,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, shield,  or  horse,  but  what  is  spirit- 
ual and  of  a  heavenly  nature.*'  Let  mis- 
sionaries go  forth  for  a  hundred  years  in 
that  spirit,  and  there  will  be  no  more  up- 
risings against  them  like  the  one  which 
we  have  so  lately  had  occasion  to  deplore 
in  China.  The  world  will  learn  to  trust 
and  welcome  them,  not  fear  them ;  to  love 
them,  not  to  hate;  yes,  and  to  love  and 
welcome  the  reli.eion  of  love  which  the\ 
teach. 

Perhaps  I  can  speak  more  intelligently 


concerning  missionary  work  in  India 
than  in  any  other  land,  having  seen  most 
of  that  country,  and  studied  missionary 
operations  there  more  fully  than  else- 
where. 

Modem  Roman  Catholic  missions  have 
been  in  India  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
modern  Protestant  missions  about  two 
hundred  years,  and  Christianity  in  an 
Oriental  form  fully  seventeen  hundred 
years.  How  many  professing  Christians 
are  there  in  India  to-day  ?  With  the  most 
liberal  possible  estimate  2,500,000,  or 
somewhat  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  native  Protestant  con- 
verts constitute  perhaps  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

From  what  class  of  persons  do  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  generally  come? 
From  the  poorest,  the  most  illiterate  and 
the  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule.  From 
the  Mohammedans  numbering  in  India 
57,000,000,  once  the  rulers  of  the  land, 
it  is  very  seldcxn  that  a  convert  is  made. 
The  same  is  tnie  of  the  Parsis,  an  intelli- 
gent and  influential  people  in  Bombay* 
and  the  West.  The  great  body  of  the 
population — 230,000,000  out  of  300,000,- 
000 — ^are  Hindus.  Most  of  the  converts 
to  Christianity  come  either  from  the  low- 
est Hindu  castes,  or  from  the  half- 
barbarous  hill  tribes.  Among  the  higher 
Hindu  castes  and  the  real  leaders  of 
thought  and  life  in  India,  it  is  unusual  to 
find  persons  accepting  Christianity. 

Of  course  this  is  not  encouraging. 
Many  times  while  in  India  I  asked  my- 
self the  question.  What  is  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
this  great  land?  The  answer  which  I 
found  myself  little  by  little  driven  to  ac- 
cept was,  that  the  chief  obstacle  is  the 
impression  which  seems  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  more  intelligent,  that 
Christianity    is    not    in    India   primarily 
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from  motives  of  love  and  unselfishness, 
but  from  motives  of  proselytism  and  re- 
ligious conquest.  The  impression  is 
witlespread  that  the  missionaries  are  not 
there  to  ask  the  people  whether  they  want 
Christianity  or  not»  but  in  subtle  and  per- 
sistent ways  to  force  Christianity  upon 
them. 

This  impression  seems  to  be  fostered 
by  several  things. 

One  is  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  as 
a  rule  take  so  little  pains  to  make  them- 
selves intelligent  about  the  native  relig- 
ions, showing  so  little  sympathy  with 
what  clearly  is  true  and  good  in  them, 
and  condemning  them  so  sweepingly  and 
even  contemptuously.  This  seems  to  the 
Indian  people  much  more  like  spiritual 
tyranny  than  like  the  spirit  of  love  and 
brotherhood. 

And  then  the  message  of  the  mission- 
aries, what  is  that  ?  To  the  Indian  people 
it  seems,  when  summed  up,  to  be  in  its 
essence  about  like  this:  We  Christians 
are  God's  favorites.  We  know  what  is 
truth,  you  do  not ;  we  know  what  is  good 
*  for  you,  you  do  not.  Your  religion  is 
false;  you  must  give  it  up  and  accept  ours; 
you  must  give  up  your  Bible  and  accept 
ours ;  you  must  give  up  your  way  of  sal- 
vation and  accept  ours.  If  vou  do  not 
you  will  be  lost — God  will  consign  you 
to  eternal  torments. 

Well,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if 
a  Gospel  of  that  kind  does  not  seem  very 
attractive  to  intelligent  people,  or  very 
fraternal,  or  very  loving,  or  conceived  in 
the  soirit  of  very  perfect  intellectual  or 
spiritual  freedom. 

And  now,  add  to  all  this,  the  fact  that 
the  religion  of  the  missionaries  is  also  the 
religion  of  the  nation  that  has  conquered 
India  by  the  sword  and  holds  her  in  sub- 
jection by  the  sword,  grants  to  her  peo- 
ple no  voice  whatever  in  the  shaping  of 
their  political  destinies,  taxes  her  to  the 
last  extremity,  forces  opium  and  liquor 


upon  her,  and  sends  to  England  every 
year  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  nu'l- 
lions  of  dollars  drawn  from  her  awful 
poverty. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  makes 
the  missionaries  more  popular,  or  their 
work  in  India  easier?  I  have  seen  f»eople 
foolish  enough  to  claim  that  it  does. 
Such  know  Httle  about  India,  and  little 
about  human  nature. 

I  found  that  the  American  missionaries 
in  India  had  some  advantages  over  the 
English.  There  was  a  little  less  prejudice 
against  them  among  the  people,  and  on 
the  whole  they  had  somewhat  greater 
success  in  their  work.  Why  was  this^ 
I  found  it  was  because  they  came  from  a 
nation  that  has  in  India  no  sword. 

Said  a  distinguished  American  preach- 
er: "If  I  were  a  native  of  India  and 
knew  that  Christian  men  met  in  conven- 
tion and  condoned  the  sword  because  it 
opened  the  way  for  the  cross,  I  would  go 
down  and  be  damned  rather  than  listen 
to  them.'*  Is  it  strange  if  the  intelligent 
classes  of  India  feel  in  the  same  way? 

Is  there  any  kind  of  Christianity  that 
India  will  listen  to  with  attention?  Yes. 
Is  there  a  kind  that  China  will  listen  to 
with  attention  ?  Yes.  What  is  it  ?  It  is 
a  Christianity  that  makes  no  alliances 
with  the  sword,  and  that  is  able  to  con- 
vince the  peoples  to  whom  it  goes  that  it 
means  liberty  and  love.  Emerson  says 
"Let  not  him  who  is  himself  unregener- 
ate  think  to  regenerate  others.*'  The  first 
and  most  pressing  of  all  tasks  for  Chris- 
tianity is  to  regenerate  itself. 

While  in  Jerusalem  I  attended  a  con- 
ference held  there  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries of  Palestine  and  Syria.  With 
many  of  them  I  talked  personally  about 
their  work.  The  people  among  whon^ 
they  were  laboring,  and  whom  they  were 
endeavoring  to  convert  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  consisted  of  three  classes — 
Greek  Christians,  Latin  Christians    and 
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Mohammedans.  I  said  to  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  had  had  long  experience: 
"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  which  of  these 
three  classes  among  whom  you  work,  you 
find  the  most  honest,  honorable,  tnist- 
worthy  and  reliable."  The  missionary  an- 
swered :  "Of  course  there  is  pfreat  differ- 
ence in  individuals ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  on  the  whole  I  find  the  Mo- 
hammedans more  honest  and  honorable 
more  trustworthy  and  possessed  of  better 
characters  than  either  the  Latin  or  the 
Greek  Christians." 

I  give  this  testimony  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  much  or  little.  But  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  Protestant  missionary  to 
utter  such  testimony  speaks  volumes.  It 
lets  us  see  how  poor  a  thing  is  much  of 
the  so-called  Christianity  of  the  world; 
it  shows  us  that  the  world's  want  is  not 
so  much  more  Christianity  as  better:  it 
teaches  us  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  to  convert  men  from  some  other 
religion  to  Christianity;  that  it  all  de- 
pends upon  what  kind  of  a  Christianity 
they  embrace,  and  what  kind  of  a  non- 
Christian  faith  they  give  up. 

There  is  an  enlightened,  spiritual  and 
noble  Mohammedanism;  and  there  is  a 
Mohammedanism  that  is  ignorant,  ma- 
terial and  degraded.  The  same  is  true 
of  Hinduism,  the  same  of  Buddhism,  the 
same  of  Confucianism.  And  alas;  the 
same  is  true  of  Christianity.  How  little 
there  is  in  names  I  And  how  often  names 
blind  us  so  that  we  cannot  see  things! 

1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  most  im- 
portant missionary  field  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time  is  Christian,  and  espec- 
ially Anglo-Saxon,  countries: — that  the 
most  urgent  need  of  the  world  is  the 
Christianizing  of  Christianity,  especially 
Anglo-Saxon  Christianity. 

Anglo-Saxons  ought  to  be  the  leaders 
of  mankind.  But  their  leadership  ought 
to  be  higher  than  one  of  im[>erialistic 
force  and  greed ;  of  "the  white  man's  bur- 


den" piled  on  the  brown  or  the  black  or 
the  yellow  man's  back;  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  weak  nations  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  strong,  and  of  non-Christian  peo- 
ples for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Qiris- 
tian.  It  ought  to  be  a  leadership  in  every- 
thing that  makes  for  the  enlightenment 
and  elevation  of  the  race.  It  ought  to  be 
a  leadership  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
civilization  based  upon  freedom  anl  jus- 
tice, and  a  Christianity  which,  turning 
away  with  horror  from  warships,  Maxim 
gxms  and  armies,  shall  proclaim  in  every 
land  that  gospel  of  love,  of  service,  of 
fraternity,  of  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  was  on  earth. 

Such  a  Christianity  would  provoke  no 
Boxer  uprisings.  Such  a  Christianity 
would  not  be  looked  upon  by  heathen 
peoples  with  dread  and  terror.  Such  a 
Christianity,  once  lifted  up  in  the  world, 
would  draw  men  of  every  nation  and 
race  unto  it  with  a  simply  irresistible 
power. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 

Toronto^  Canada. 


I  maintain  that  the  military  idea,  as  a 
conception  of  the  perfect  organization  of 
society,  is  a  pagan  idea,  and  that  the  aris- 
tocratic idea  is  no  less  a  pagan  idea. 
There  are  elements  of  value  in  both  of 
them;  but  when  they  harden,  as  tliey 
have  hardened  durin^r  two  thousand 
years  that  are  passed,  into  hard  and  inex- 
orable forms,  thev  become  the  sources  of 
a  form  of  tyranny  which  dismisses  the 
weakest  to  the  wall  and  which  values  or- 
ganization and  martial  triumphs  at  the 
cost  or  price  of  the  nurture  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  the  development  and  re- 
cognition of  individual  rights. — Bishop 
Potter. 
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Notes  on  Current  Issues 

We  go  to  press  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Mayor  and  other  municipal 
officers  of  New  York  City.  Our  com- 
ments upon  this  remarkable  struggle 
must  be  reserved  for  our  next  issue,  when 
we  hope  to  review  its  larger  lessons. 
Meanwhile,  the  most  significant  fact  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view  is  that  a  better 
public  opinion  has  so  far  dominated  the 
situation  this  time  as  to  force  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Mayoralty  two  men  of  high- 
personal  reputation.  Whatever  may  be 
one's  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Shepard*s  candi- 
dacy, it  is  at  least  a  matter  upon  which 
New  York  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the 
struggle  was  seen  to  be  hopeless  unless 
a  man  of  his  high  moral  standing  was 
put  forward.  The  campaign  has,  on  this 
account,  been  one  of  unusually  high  edu- 
cational efficacy.  Seldom  has  there  been 
such  a  high  note  of  virile  integrity 
sounded  as  that  which  has  rung  out  in 
the  utterances  of  both  candidates.  In 
addition,  not  a  few  people  will  count  it 
to  New  York's  gain  that  the  campaign 
has  revealed  a  new  militant  force  in  the 
person  of  Justice  Jerome,  a  remarkable 
feature  of  whose  utterances  has  been  their 
quality  of  deep  fellow-feeling  for  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  present  regime 
of  corrupt  government  in  the  city,  and  an 
absolutely  fearless  arraignment  of  the 
negligent  well-to-do  whose  easy-going 
indifference  is  largely  responsible  for 
New  York's  condition. 


It  is  worth  noting  how  completely  the 
situation  in  New  York  City  puts  in 
eclipse  the  great  problems  of  municipal 
government,  and  the  advocacy  of  any 
senled  and  radical  policy  of  reform. 
Municipal  reformers  are  silenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  point  to  be  fought  here 


is  the  simple  one  of  honesty  versus  ras- 
cality. Reformers  may  urge,  as  Mr.  R. 
Frlton  Cutting  did  at  the  outset  of  the 
present  campaign,  that  the  condition  of 
permanent  union  among  reformers  is  a 
positive  municipal  programme, — in  short 
a  rallying  cause :  but  this  conviction  has 
had  to  be  blanketed  in  the  interest  of  the 
pressing;  necessity  of  merelv  ?^e*tin![r  rif. 
of  the  rascals  who  are  looting  the  public 
treasury  and  corrupting  public  morals. 
And  so  all  those  who  thought  with  Mr. 
Cutting, — and  it  was  obvious  that  they 
were  many, — were  besought  to  put  for- 
ward nothing  controversial  that  might 
jeopardize  the  chances  of  success  in  the 
elementary  work  of  ousting  rogties  and 
installing  capable  honesty. 


What  are  the  moral  issues  that  stir 
men's  souls  to-day? — if  there  are  any? 
There  should  be  no  better  index  than  the 
g^eat  religious  conventions.  Several  of 
these  have  been  held  of  late ;  the  Episco- 
pal Convention  at  San  Francisco ;  Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist,  Unitarian  Con- 
ventions here  or  abroad.  What  signs  of 
the  times  do  they  report?  The  F.piscopal 
Convention  dealt  with  two  prominent  is 
sues;  one  the  question  of  divorce,  the 
other  the  far  more  absorbing  and  pregnant 
issue  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal. The  National  Congregational  Coun- 
cil dealt  with  no  large  public  interest,  ex- 
cept the  relations  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  churches  and  the  reform  of  the 
Sunday-school.  The  National  Unitarian 
Conference  was  much  more  alive  with  the 
discussion  of  large  questions;  among 
others.  Miss  Jane  Addams  read  a  striking 
paper  on  "The  Church  and  the  Social 
Problem,"  Professor  Giddings  one  on  the 
''Relations  of  Sociology  to  Religion," 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings  one  on  "The 
Organization  of  Labor,"  and  Mr.  Frank 
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Moss  one  on  the    'Church's  Interest  in 
Good  Government  /' 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  Labor 
and  Capital  was  forced  to  the  front 
at  the  Episcopal  Convention  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Biship  Potter,  who, 
as  is  generally  known,  has  it  deeply  at 
heart.  The  result  was  that  a  resolution 
was  passed  creating  a  standing  committee 
upon  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor  and 
employers  and  working  people.  T  be  duty 
of  this  committee  is  to  be  to  study  care- 
fully the  aims  and  the  purposes  of  labor 
organizations:  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  any  industrial  disputes  that  may  arise, 
and  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  act  as 
arbitrators  in  cases  of  disagreement.  The 
laymen  appointed  on  this  committee  in- 
cluded Mr  Jacob  Riis  and  Pres.  Seth 
Low. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  discussions  of  the 
labor  question  in  America  that  very  little 
mention  is  made  of  cooperation  as  a 
means  of  reconciling  the  rival  claims  of 
labor  and  capital.  It  makes  no  figfure  so 
far  in  the  symoosiimi  in  the  New  York 
Journal,  which  will  be  found  summarized 
here.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cooperative  movement  is  vigorous  and 
growing.  Of  its  strength  in  France,  a 
very  good  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the 
article  which  we  print  from  M.  Moulet 
of  Paris ;  while  in  Belgium  it  is  advanc- 
ing with  even  more  rapid  strides.  In 
England  it  was  Charles  Kingsley  and  the 
little  group  of  Christian  Socialists  he 
helped  to  organize  through  whose  preach- 
ing and  effort  the  movement  was  estab- 
lished and  nursed.  Apparently  Bi.shop 
Potter  with  such  religious  associations  as 
the  Church  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  and 
Christian  reformers  in  the  churches,  see 
little  hope  in  cooperation  as  a  means  of 
contributing  to  a  solution  of  labor  prob- 
lems in  this  country. 


In  England  the  cause  of  labor  has  re- 
ceived a  staggering  blow.  Two  recent 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
literally  undermined  the  very  existence 
of  English  Trades  Unionism.  In  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Positiznst  Reznezv, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, — than  whom 
there  could  be  no  better  informed  or 
more  s}anpathetic  reporter  upon  siich  a 
matter, — clearly  sets  forth  the  situation. 
By  the  first  decision  the  Trades  Union, 
whether  registered  or  not,  and  though  it 
have  no  legal  existence  as  a  corporation, 
may  be  made  defendant  in  an  action  by 
name,  and  may  be  restrained  from  doing 
and  be  compelled  to  do  whatever  may  be 
ordered  by  a  court  of  law.  It  may  be 
sued,  and  its  funds  charged  with  costs 
or  damages  for  the  acts  of  its  officers. 
By  the  second  decision  a  Trades  Union, 
when  it  seeks  to  drive  any  one  to  its 
terms  by  inducing  others  not  to  deal,  al- 
though no  contract  is  broken,  no  indict- 
able offence  committed,  becomes  civilly 
actionable,  though  not  criminally  punish- 
able. A  distinction  is  made  between  the 
act  done  by  one  person,  and  when  done 
by  agreement  amongst  several.  "If," 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  "powerful  companies 
carnot  smash  up  the  great  Unions  with 
these  new  v.^eapons  in  the  industrial  war. 
they  must  be  a  dull  and  timid  lot." 

"Well,"  asks  Mr.  Harrison,  "what  are 
the  Trades  Unions  to  do**"  And  the  only 
advice  he  can  give  them  is,  "not  to  enter 
into  strikes  or  lock-outs  at  all  or  if  they 
do,  to  be  ver}'  care f til  to  do  nothing  that 
can  pinch  or  inconvenience  anybody, 
workmen  or  employers,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." This,  as  Mr.  Harrison  admits,  is 
a  very  serious  state  of  things,  undoing 
much  that  two  or  three  generations  of 
sturdy  English  workmen  have  striven 
for.  As  to  the  influences  that  have  tended 
to  produce  this  condition,  Mr.  Harrison 
is  inclined  to  see  in  them  the  effects  of  a 
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debauch  of  the  national  conscience.  "You 
cannot/'  he  says,  "indulge  in  the  luxun' 
of  a  two  year's  war,  add  £200,000,000  to 
the  debt  and  spend  £150,000,000  a  year, 
trample  on  the  constitution,  chuck  out  all 
reform  and  social  legislation,  without 
shaking  society  to  its  foundations.  .  .  . 
I  am  certain  of  this — that  these  cases 
would  not  have  been  decided  exactly  in 
this  way  between  1870  and  1890.  The 
present  generation  of  Unionists  arc,  in 
my  opinion,  inferior  both  morally  and  in- 
tellectually to  the  men  of  i860- 1870,  and 
have  done  many  things  those  men  would 
not  do.  Another  thing  is  that  the  So- 
cialists and  the  Revolutionists  arc  not 
very  sorry  to  see  Trades  Unions  crippled. 
Do  they  expect  to  triumph  when  Trade 
Unionism  is  crushed?  Will  the  country 
gain  by  it?" 


colleges  of  the  civic  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  countr>',  and  to  enlist  young 
college  men  in  practical  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  political  life :" 
— the  idea  being  to  secure  addresses  at 
the  different  colleges  by  men  of  high 
character  and  political  eminence  to  sup- 
plement political  instruction  in  the  col- 
leges. As  affecting  the  schools,  a  move- 
ment is  under  way  in  Massachusetts,  un- 
der the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  to  reach  the 
minds  of  students  in  the  High  Schools 
on  the  subject  of  public  office  as  a  public 
trust,  a  pamphlet  on  the  merit  system  as 
against  the  spoils  system,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gary,  having  been  circulated 
among  the  High  Schools  there,  and  be- 
ing available  for  circulation  in  High 
Schools  elsewhere. 


It  was  natural  perhaps,  that  after  the 
dastardly  murder  of  President  McKin- 
ley,  public  opinion  should  run  to  absurd 
extremes  on  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  check  Anarchism.  Res- 
olutions were  passed  by  various  public 
bodies,  the  result  of  which,  if  they  were 
put  into  effect,  would  be  an  intolerable 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  person  and  of 
speech.  The  public  mind  has  now  sober- 
ed down  to  a  more  reasonable  attitude. 
It  is  seen  that  fundamental  and  lasting 
cure  must  be  through  education  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies;  education  instilling  rev- 
erence for  law  and  the  state,  and  build- 
ing up  true  conceptions  of  these.  Among 
practical  efforts  looking  in  this  direction, 
we  note  with  interest  one  reported  in  the 
Outlook,  from  which  it  seems  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  l.-ist  summer  took  counsel 
with  a  number  of  college  men  at  his  home 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  a  move- 
ment "for  the  better  understanding  in  our 


We  may  draw  attention  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  in  the  past  to  induce  its  mem- 
bers, especially  its  young  men,  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  political  and  social 
problems.  For  several  years,  the  Po- 
litical Ethics  Circle,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  devoted  itself  to  this 
work;  and  this  year  the  work  is  to  be 
broadened  by  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Political  and  Social  Science  Section, 
whose  interesting  programme  will  be 
found  elsewhere  (page  45)-  We  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  upon  our  young  men 
the  importance  of  dedicating  some  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  this  duty  of  studying 
carefully  and  systematically  the  prob- 
lems, political  and  social,  which  de- 
mand solution  by  the  American  people, 
and  of  grounding  themselves  deeply  in 
the  true  ethical  principles  upon  which 
alone  satisfactory  solutions  can  be  reach- 
ed. 
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We  meet  occasionally  with  very  sur- 
prising scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
such  ethical  studies.  In  his  preface  to 
a  valuable  essay,  by  Prof.  Ruemelin  of 
Tubingen,  on  "Politics  and  the  Moral 
Law"  (Macmillan),  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Hells,  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  gives  expression  to  a  view  with 
which  we  must  very  strongly  take  is- 
sue. In  fact,  his  responsibility  for  pre- 
senting Prof.  Ruemelin's  academic  essay 
and  his  frequent  allusions  in  his  Preface 
and  Notes  to  moralists  like  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  are  in  them- 
selves a  virtual  refutation  of  his  doctrine. 
He  says:  "Professional  moralists  are 
rarely  the  safest  sruides  in  the  solution 
of  concrete  problems,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  conduct  of  a  single 
person  of  strong  character  and  sound  in- 
tellect has  been  materially  modified  by 
the  study  of  ethical  theory.  On  the  con- 
trary," according  to  the  clever  observation 
of  Augustine  Birrell,  "nothing  <?o  much 
tends  to  blur  moral  distinctions,  to  oblit- 
erate plain  duties  as  the  very  indulgence 
of  soeculative  habits."  Such  a  view  plays 
into  the  hands  of  a  common  and  baneful 
scorn  for  ethical  theory  and  principle ;  a 
scorn  that  is  doing  much  to  sap  the  strict- 
ness of  conscience  and  intellectual  scrup- 
ulousness which  should  be  brought  to  the 
dedsion  of  political  affairs.  It  is  clear 
that  such  public  men  as  President  Roose- 
velt do  not  take  this  view.  Clearly,  he 
feels  the  urgent  need  of  just  such  a 
"study  of  ethical  theory"  in  its  bearing  on 
political  affairs  and  of  expert  and  pro- 
fessional enlightenment  of  public  con- 
science. As  we  show  elsewhere,  expert 
educational  opinion  favors  increasingly 
the  systematic  instniction  of  the  young  in 
this  spumed  "ethical  theory." 


Settlement  Note 

University  Settlement. — At  the  Neigh- 
borhood Guild  Camp,  located  at  Lake  Ho- 
patcong,  N.  J.,  the  former  ideal  of  camp 
life  had  been  rest  and  quiet, — to  sit 
around,  talk  and  get  fat.  This  year  our 
ideal  became  impregnated  with  Roose- 
veltism,  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
greatest  rest  comes  not  so  much  through 
inactivity,  as  through  a  change  in  the 
kind  of  activity.  With  the  help  of  a 
farmer's  sickles,  scythes,  and  rakes,  we 
transformed  an  old  pasture  mto  a  base 
ball  diamond,  and  tennis  rourt.  These 
undertakings  reacted  vigorously  against 
the  sedentary  lives  that  most  of  our  bovs. 
lived  in  the  city.  We  collected  butterflies, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  studied  the  flowers 
and  stars;  and  this  reacted  against  the 
mental  labor  spent  in  the  city  studying 
brick  buildings,  asphalt  pavements,  and 
crowds  of  people.  The  boys  At  the  end 
of  the  season  said  they  were  happier 
than  when  they  used  to  loaf  and  get  tired 
of  life ;  that  they  felt  stronger  and  more 
vigorous;  and  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion voted  the  change  of  ideal  to  have 
been  a  good  one. 

Two  subsidiary  effects  also  resulted. 
The  group  games  seemed  in  a  measure  to 
develop  altruism, — interest  in  what  each 
could  contribute  to  the  team,  and  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  the  camp  as  a  whole.  Sec- 
ondly, the  study  of  nature  aroused  a  love 
for  the  beautiful,  and  an  interest  in  pure 
science  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  and 
wonders  that  it  reveals,  which  in  contrast 
to  the  utilitarianism  and  materialism  of 
the  city,  tended  to  round  out  the  person- 
ality, and  to  point  the  great  world-lesson 
that  material  progress  is  of  value  only 
when  it  reveals  the  spiritual  vision  be- 
hind it. 
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Books  that  Concern- Us 


The  Gospel  According  to  Darwin.  By  Woods 
Hutchinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Open  Court 
Pub.  Co.    75  cents. 

On  the  cover  of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  little  book 
is  a  small  golden  segment  of  the  sun  emerging 
all  glorious  from  the  eternal  sea.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  a  new  belief  for  the  world — a  belief 
in  the  omnipotence  of  good,  the  power  of  love, 
the  holiness  of  instinct,  the  worth  of  courage, 
the  sacredness  of  beauty,  the  beneficent  mis- 
sion of  pain,  and  the  fundamental  rightness  of 
joy.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  symbol  of  the 
breaking  of  the  light  of  the  "world  view"  of 
the  scientist,  who  has  found  in  the  splendid 
progress  of  evolution  the  promise  of  the  ulti- 
mate purification  and  perfection  of  life.  It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  dawn  of  the  Fifth  Gospel, 
wherein  is  written :  The  courageous,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  wholesome,  the  natural,  shall  inherit 
the  earth. 

For  those,  however,  who  cherish  the  tradi- 
tional theological  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  of 
the  "primal  curse"  of  the  human  race,  of  a 
world  whose  beauty  is  a  snare  and  whose  joy 
is  sinfulness,  of  a  humanity  whose  instincts 
are  to  be  crushed  by  mortifications  and  whose 
pain  weakly  accepted  as  "visitations," — the 
golden  segment  will  be  the  segment  of 
a  sun-setting  in  the  ocean  of  infidelity, 
self-righteousness,  and.  rationalism.  For  them, 
however,  as  for  all  readers  the  one  main  ques- 
tion which  it  raises  is  the  value  of  the  author's 
contention  for  the  reality  and  finality,  nay,  the 
essential  divinity,  of  the  human  and  the  present. 

The  worlds  of  plant,  animal,  and  man  are 
drawn  upon  in  every  chapter  for  illustration 
of  the  thesis  that  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
courageous,  the  natural,  the  instinctive,  the 
joyful  are  almost  all  synonymous  terms  of 
cosmic  triumph;  and  that  the  old  theologfical 
order  of  repression,  pessimism,  and  persecu- 
tion must  surely  pass  away  in  the  light  of  the 
new  dawn  of  the  new  Gospel.  On  the  whole 
we  think  this  a  true  prophecy.  Perhaps  the 
two  most  unsatisfactory  traits  in  the  book  are 
the  author's  indifference  to  personal  immortal- 
ity and  his  enthusiastic  exaggeration  of  the 
praise  of  beauty.  When  he  says,  "The  love  of 
beauty  is  as  holy  as  any  other  religious  im- 
pulse." we  think  that  he  is  wandering  from  the 
truth.     Perhaps  it  is  necessary  just  now  for 


the  apologist   for  this  "new  gospel"  to  over- 
state the  case  a  bit. 

The  book  is  written  m  a  lively  flowing  style, 
which  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  till  the 
last  word  is  reached,  and  with  a  fervor  of 
conviction  which  lends  a  touch  of  poetry,  some- 
times almost  of  rhapsody,  to  his  paragraphs. 
He  would  fall  under  the  charge  of  "fine  writ- 
ing" in  the  judgment  of  the  literary  critic,  we 
surmise.  D.  S.  M. 


"The  Religion   of  the   First   Christians." 
By  F.  J.  Gould.    Watts  &  Co.:   London. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  rather  ingenious 
attempt  of  a  man  in  close  touch  with  sociolog- 
ical problems  in  England  to  seize  upoif  the 
salient  and  determinative  features  of  primitive 
Christianity.  The  author  recognizes  with  the 
advanced  religious  thinkers  of  the  day  that 
"our  study  of  Christian  origins  must  take  a 
fresh  turn  or  become  unprofitable."  The  mere 
reputation  of  the  historicity  of  the  gospels  as 
they  stand,  is  of  no  more  value  to  constructive 
thought  to-day  than  is  the  mass  of  ponderous 
erudition  on  exegesis,  philological  criticism, 
the  credibility  of  miracles,  the  Messianic  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  etc.,  etc.,  which  filled  the 
volumes  of  a  generation  ago  on  Christian  orig- 
ins. The  gospels  must  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  environment  which  made  their  produc- 
tion and  their  influence  possible. 

Mr.  Gould  finds  the  explanation  of  the  gos- 
pels in  a  "Christian  proletariate"  as  he  calls 
it — a  community  of  Jews  that  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  race  at  large  as  did  the  Paris 
Communists  to  the  French  nation.  The  in- 
tense hatred  of  the  rich,  the  distrust  of  riches, 
the  emphasis  on  retribution  and  retaliation  in 
the  next  world,  the  limited  grasp  of  cosmol- 
og>%  astronomy,  and  history,  the  high  vulgar 
coloring  of  the  picture  of  the  Judgment  Day, 
and  like  traits,  go  to  witness  the  narrow,  in- 
transigent spirit  of  the  evangelists.  The  gos- 
pels are  essentially  a  protest — a  protest  of  the 
poor  and  the  excluded  against  the  rich  and  the 
recognized  ;  "the  passionate  wail  of  the  hunger- 
bitten  ahd  the  weak." 

All  this  is  perhaps  not  new,  at  least  to  read- 
ers of  Nietzsche.  But  when  Mr.  Gould  goes 
further  to  maintain  that  "the  Christ 
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was  not  an  individual  man,  but  the  creation 
of  a  multitude  of  pious  natures,"  he  rids  his 
theory  of  the  social  authorship  of  the  gospel 
to  death,  it  seems  to  us.  He  says  of  the  tradi- 
tional gospel :  "Historic  impossibility,  socio- 
logical truth."  And  so  we  might  say  of  his 
own  theory  of  the  people's  creation  of  Christ: 
sociological  truth;  psychological  impossibility. 
He  reasons  in  a  circle,  when  he  makes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  democratic  ideal  of  the 
gospel  itself  the  explanation  of  Jesus.  It  is  a 
revolt  against  hero-worship  which  "o'erleaps 
itself."  Let  our  theological  bias  be  what  it 
will,  Jesus  must  still  be  the  explanation  of  the 
age  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  not  vice 
versa.  D.  S.  M. 


Sanity  of  Mind.    By  David  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  little  book  is  of  more  general  scope  and 
value  that  its  title  might  seem  to  indicate.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  general  treatise  on  the  conditions 
of  sanity  or  healthfulness  in  the  broad  sense, 
with  more  specific  counsel  as  to  precautions  to 
be  taken  against  any  tendencies  towards  disor- 
ders that  are  in  any  way  allied  to  insanity  or 
feeble-mindedness.  While  the  author  is  a 
physician,  his  large  treatment  of  his  topic  indi- 
cates that  he  is  well  informed  as  to  modem 
developments  in  educational  theory  and 
method.  This  is  obvious  in  the  chapter  on 
•'Education,"  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the 
book  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  parents  and  educators,  especially 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  children  who  are 
forward,  precocious,  nervous,  or  what  the  au- 
thor, translating  the  German  term,  "minder- 
wertig,"  calls  **difHcult  children."  The  chapter 
contains  among  other  things,  a  suggestive  ex- 
planation and  survey  of  the  periods  of  growth 
from  birth  through  adolescence.  "Growth,"  the 
author  says,  "is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
addition  to  bulk,  not  a  simple  increment,  like 
the  successive  rings  around  the  centre  of  a 
tree :  it  is  a  series  of  novel  and  unprecedented 
occurrences,  revolutionary  in  character,  one 
succeeding  the  other  at  regular  intervals,  in  a 
way  to  supersede  and  supplant  old  ways;  out- 
growing old  weaknesses  and  growing  into  new 
ones ;  dropping  a  childish  gift  for  a  maniy  en- 
dowment, a  primitive  charm  for  a  riper  grace; 
now  inoculating  the  whole  being  with  a  new 
and  often  a  renovating  virus,  now  moving 
steadily  forward  for  years  in  a  fixed  course  of 
expansion:   and  all  the  while   (which  is  our 


chief  concern)  establishing  its  own  habit  of 
psychic  life,  growing  into  sound  or  unsound 
ways  of  thought  and  plan,  getting  into  har- 
mony or  confusion  with  its  own  nature,  link- 
ing itself  in  wholesome  bonds  with  its  fellows 
or  morbidly  dissociating  itself." 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  hopeful,  not  to  saj' 
optimistic  It  expresses  the  belief  that  no 
one  need  be  a  helpless  victim  of  inherited  ten- 
dencies, but  that  by  wise,  scientific  treatment, 
he  may  escape  from  that  assumed  curse  of 
heredity  that  has  hung  for  so  long  like  a  cloud 
of  fate  upon  us.  "Civilization  is  only  begin- 
ning to  study  and  cure  its  own  ills,  one  is 
tempted  to  say."  To  show  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  young,  how  these  ills  may  not 
only  be  cured,  but  prevented,  is  the  object 
of  the  book, — an  object  so  successfully  pursued 
that  we  are  glad  to  recommend  it  to  parents 
and  those  who  have  educational  tasks  upon 
their  hands. 


Talks  on  Civics.    By  Henry  Holt.    The  Mac- 

Millan  Co.    $1.25. 

As  a  compendium  of  facts,  this  is  a  very 
useful  and  informing  volume.  The  reader  will 
find  brought  together  here  much  information 
as  to  the  growth  and  present  condition  of  laws 
and  institutions  ,municipal  and  national  gov- 
ernment, property  and  its  tenure,  contracts, 
money,  public  works,  education,  taxation,  etc. 
The  facts  are  simply  brought  out  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Mix- 
ed however,  with  matters  of  fact,  are  matters 
of  opinion  and  of  disputable  theory.  Much  is 
said  concerning  the  functions  and  influence  of 
government  which  falls  under  this  head;  so 
also  does  the  treatment  of  rights  of  various 
kinds,  and  monopoly,  municipalization,  and 
taxation.  The  author's  opinions  on  these  mat- 
ters will,  we  think,  at  times  mislead  the  young 
student.  His  individualism  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent, and  to  our  mind  it  cannot  be  sustained. 
It  falsifies  not  a  little  of  what  he  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  sphere  of  government, 
more  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  education.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  a  fair 
treatment  of  Socialism,  his  account  of  which 
is  singularly  uncanonical.  The  dialogue  form 
into  which  the  book  is  thrown,  has  its  advan- 
tages; but  they  are  more  than  outweighed,  we 
think,  by  the  disadvantages; — lengthiness  and 
wordiness,  provoking  interruptions  in  devel- 
oping his  topics,  and  a  certain  monotony  and 
woodenness.  The  teacher  who  figures  in  the 
conversation  is  no  teacher  at  all,  but  only  a 
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questioner;  while  the  pupil  is  marvelously 
omniscient  and,  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view,  impeccable.  There  is  no  free  play  of 
thought  between  the  two,  but  only  a  dreary 
catechism  that  only  very  occasionally  scores  a 
point  that  straight -forward  exposition  could 
not  better.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  the 
book  justifies  itself  by  the  amount  of  valuable 
information  imparted  in  its  pages. 


Education  and  the  Philosophical  Ideal.   By 

Horatio  W.  Dresser.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$r. 

When  one  considers  the  amount  of  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  "New  Thought"  and  re- 
lated movements,  and  realizes  what  a  wide  pub- 
lic is  reached  by  it,  he  cannot  but  look  with  in- 
terest into  the  "messages"  it  contains.  Mr. 
Dresser  is  easily  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
ihe  movement,  and  one  finds  in  his  works  much 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  his  thought  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  consider- 
able readiness  to  use,  in  so  far  as  he  has  gotten 
hold  of  them,  the  tools  furnished  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

This  present  book  shows  the  same  general 
trend  as  those  of  Mr.  Dresser's  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  The  influences  that  are  causing  educa- 
lion  to  be  considered  as  "the  reconstruction  of 
experience,"  as  "life  itself  and  not  merely  a 
preparation  for  life,"  and  are  causing  individu- 
al self -activity  to  be  taken  as  a  fundamental 
consideration  in  all  growth, — have  been  at  the 
root  of  the  best  of  what  the  author  stands  for. 
When,  however,  a  small  volume  covers  the 
field  from  pre-natal  influences  to  immortality, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools,  and 
treats  of  general  themes  like  "An  Ideal  Sum- 
mer Cpnference,"  "The  Mystery  of  Pain  and 
Evil,"  "The  Criteria  of  Truth"  and  "Organic 
Perfection," — there  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  achieving  something  less  than  entire  suc- 
cess. There  is  also  a  readiness  on  the  author's 
part  to  take  for  granted  many  psychical  prob- 
lems which  many  of  us  do  not  know  to  be  set- 
tled, and  a  method  of  settling  other  problems 
not  in  accordance  with  the  best  logic.  Again, 
he  makes  much  of  experience;  but  a  statement 
in  the  preface  indicates  a  serious  defect  in  his 
attitude.  He  says,  "The  value  found  in  this 
hook  will  accordingly  depend  far  more  upon 
the  reader's  philosophical  ability  and  spiritual 
experience  than  upon  the  knowledge  of  con- 
ventional theories  and  methods  of  education." 
It  seems  to  us  that  too  much  reliance  is  put  in 


I  his  case  upon  "spiritual"  experience,  "the 
soul"  and  "intuition."  A  wider  experience  and 
a  better  acquaintance  with  what  others  have 
thought  and  done  in  the  educational  sphere 
would  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

F.  A.  M. 


The  Limits  of  Evolution.    By  G.  H.  Howi- 
son,  LL.  D.    The  Macmillan  Co.    $i.6o. 

This  volume,  although  it  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  philosophical  and  metaphysical  prob- 
lems, is  nevertheless  one  that  will  greatly  in- 
terest all  students  of  the  greater  problems  of 
thought  that  lie  at  the  root  of  ethical  theory. 
Prof.  Howison  contends  that  no  philosophy, 
no  explanation  of  human  life,  can  be  accept- 
able that  docs  not  as  a  first  requirement  square 
with  the  facts  of  conscience  and  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  moral  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility of  man.  And  because  he  finds  that  Pan- 
theism. Deism,  much  ordinary  Theism,  and 
above  all,  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  Monism 
are  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  moral  life,  his  attacks  are  vigorously 
directed  against  them.  He  protests  most  point- 
edly against  the  "all-engulfing  monism,  fatal  to 
our  moral  freedom,  even  when  taking  on  the 
plausible  form  of  monistic  idealism,  which  is 
in  the  last  resort  irreconcilable  with  person- 
ality." He  goes  on  to  say  of  this  idealistic 
monism  that  '*by  its  unmitigated  and  immiti- 
gable determinism,  with  its  one  sole  Real 
Agent,  it  directly  annuls  moral  agency  and 
personal  freedom  in  all  the  conscious  beings 
other  than  its  so-called  God.  Accordingly,  it 
leaves  this  professed  God  himself  without  gen- 
uine personality;  for  his  consciousness  is  void 
of  that  recognition  and  reverence  of  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  other  minds  which  is  at  once 
the  sign  and  the  test  of  the  true  person." 

To  replace  this  non-moral  philosophy.  Prof. 
Howison  puts  forward  a  doctrine  which  postu- 
lates "an  eternal  or  metaphysical  world  of 
many  minds,  all  alike  possessing  personal  ini- 
tiative, real  self-direction,  instead  of  an  all- 
predestinating  single  Mind  that  alone  has  real 
free-agency. '  In  this  world  of  independent 
moral  beings,  whose  co-existence  involves  a 
moral  order,  all  members  have  an  equality  re- 
sulting from  their  common  aim  of  fulfilling  the 
same  rational  ideal.  They  constitute  the  true 
"City  of  God;" — God  himself  being  the  "ful- 
filled type  of  every  mind,  the  living  bond  of 
their  union,"  reigning  in  this  city,  "not  by  the 
exercise  of  power,  but  solely  by  light;  not  by 
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authority,  but  by  reason ;  .  .  .  .  simply  by  being 
the  impersonated  ideal  of  every  mind."  And 
so,  as  Prof.  Howison  contends,  this  pluralism 
gives  us  genuine  freedom  for  the  many,  that  is 
for  a  many  that  is  a  real  many,  and  whose  in- 
dividuality has  not  been  swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  world-unity,  a  Monism ;  a  many  in  short,  in 
which  "every  member,  from  inner  initiative, 
from  native  contemplation  of  the  same  ideal, 
joins  in  moving  all  things  changeable  toward 
the  common  goal." 

We  are  unable  to  do  more  than  set  forth  the 
more  suggestive  features  of  the  leading 
thought  and  contention  of  this  very  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  volume,  with  the  main  ar- 
gument of  which  we  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment. We  must  leave  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  this  vital  problem  to  find  out  for 
themselves  how  the  thought  tries  to  justify  it- 
self in  the  essays  on  the  "Limits  of  Evolu- 
tion," "Modem  Science  and  Pantheism,"  **The 
Harmony  of  Determination  and  Freedom." 
They  will  find  these  essays  written  in  a  style 
that  is  at  once  clear  and  forcible,  and  at  times 
impressively  eloquent.  They  will  find,  more- 
over, presiding  over  these  essays  a  spirit  of 
high  seriousness  and  lofty  moral  enthusiasm. 
"Deep  and  inviolable  in  man,"  says  the  author, 
"are  the  sacred  hopes  of  conscience.  What- 
ever defeats  them,  it  can  neither  acquiesce  in 
nor  tolerate."  "This  sense  of  our  vocation  to 
moral  perfection  and  all  it  implies  as  to  free- 
dom and  continuance,  is  what  makes  our  main 
question  of  such  thrilling  concern.  ...  It  is 
impossible  that  either  faith  or  fealty  can  long 
endure  after  we  have  come  to  the  realizing 
conviction  that  the  whole  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  and  the  central  principle  of  the  whole, 
are  hostile  or  even  indifferent,  not  simply  to 
the  permanent  existence  of  the  soul,  but  to  its 
aspirations  after  completion  in  moral  life." 
And  more  pitched  in  the  same  full,  rich  tone. 


Poems.    By  William  Vaughn  Moody.    Hough- 
ton, Mifflui  &  Co. 

This  volume  preserves  for  the  lover  of 
poetry  the  t^o  striking  poems  "An  Ode  in 
Time  of  Hesitation"  and  "On  a  Soldier  Fallen 
in  the  Philippines,"  which  in  the  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  drew  wide  public  attention 
to  Mr.  Moody,  and  raised  a  hope  of  the  ad- 
vent among  us  of  a  poet  of  power.  This  vol- 
ume does  not  disappoint  the  hope,  but  rather 
strengthens  it.  It  reveals  at  once  a  poet  who  is 


a  deft  craftsman  and  a  nature  that  is  large 
and  strong  and  in  close  touch  with  the  greater 
issues  of  the  life  of  his  time.  In  a  moving 
poem  entitled,  "The  Daguerreotype,"  the  poet 
turns  a  flashlight  upon  himself  that  serves  to 
reveal  his  high  ideal.  As  he  looks  upon  the 
accusing  face  of  the  young  girl, — "young  in- 
credibly, younger  than  spring" — who  was  to 
be  his  mother,  he  feels  that  the  eyes  "with 
their  girlish  depth  of  gaze,"  foresee 

"Now  in  their  unawakened  virgin  time, 
Their  mother's  pride  in  me, 
And  dream  even  now,  unconsciously, 
IJpnn  each  soaring  peak  and  sky-hung  lea 
You  pictured  I  should  climb." 

He  fancies  how  the  broken  premonitions  come 
as  dim.  dumb  heralds  of  a  sin-defiled  earth- 
encumbered,   blood-begotten,   passionate   man- 
child  : 
"Who  yet  should  be  a  trump  of  mighty  call 

Blown  in  the  gates  of  evil  kings 

To  make  them  fall; 

Who  yet  should  be  a  sword  of  flame  before 

The  soul's  inviolate  door 

To  beat  away  the  clang  of  hellish  wings; 

Who  yet  should  be  a  lyre 

Of  high  unquenchable  desire 

In  the  day  of  little  things." 

A  sense  of  loyalty  to  some  such  high  voca- 
tion breathes  through  and  dignifies  many  of 
the  poems  in  this  volume  besides  the  noble 
"Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation."  Indeed,  if  any 
criticism  is  to  be  made  upon  some  of  the 
poems,  especially  longer  numbers  like  "Until 
the  Troubling  of  the  Waters"  and  "Jetsam," 
it  is  that  they  are  almost  over-weighted  by  the 
obligation  of  the  message  which  the  poet  aims 
to  deliver.  Perhaps  among  the  short  poems, 
so  many  of  which  go  straight  to  the  mark,  we 
may  select  for  particular  mention  in  our  limit- 
ed space  "Good  Friday  Night,"  both  for  its 
rich  human  suggestiveness  and  its  modem 
note,  and  for  a  certain  quality  of  atmosphere 
about  it.  The  poet  sings  how  on  Good  Friday 
Night,  when  the  stars  came  out  above  the  an- 
cient square,  he  joined  the  crowd  of  celebrants 

when, 

"beneath  the  arch  of  stone 

With  dirge  and  candle  flame 

The  cross  of  passion  came," 

Kneeling  there  with  the  crowd  before 

"The  jeweled  eidolon 

Of  her  who  bore  the  Son." 
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all  at    once   ihe   figure    l>ecoines    transformed, 

humanized,  appealing: 

"The  doll-face,  waxen  •white, 
Flowered  out  a  living  dimness ;  bright 
Dawned  the  dear  mortal  grace. 
Of  my  own  mother's  face." 

He  rises  and  walks  out  by  the  now  vacant 
streets  "along  the  odorous  hill,"  conscious  of 
the  companionship  of  the  master  of  Nazareth. 
Again  we  have  the  human  transformation.  The 
great-hearted,  suffering  Nazarene  too  becomes 
a  passionate,  living  reality,  to  be  appealed  to 
against  the  false  figure  of  all  the  mummery  of 
the  street-show. 

"So  when  aloft  the  gold  moon  broke, 
I  cried,  heart-stung.    As  one  who  woke 
He  turned  unto  my  cries 
The  anguish  of  his  eyes. 

"Friend!  Master!"  I   cried  falteringly. 
"Thou  seest  the  thing  they  make  of  thee. 

Oh,  by  the  light  divine 

My  mother  shares  with  thine, 

"I  beg  that  I  may  lay  my  head 
Upon  thy  shoulder  and  be  fed 
With  thoughts  of  brotherhood !" 
So  through  the  odorous  wood, 

More  silently  than  friends  new-foimd 
We  walked.    At  the  first  meadow  bound 
His  figure  ashen-stoled 
Sank  in  the  moon's  broad  gold." 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not  in  a 
poet  who  can  sing  thus,  one  who  is  hereafter 
to  fulfill  the  poet's  true  bardic  office  among  us. 


Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
OF  THE  Municipal  League.  By  C.  R. 
Woodruff.  National  Municipal  League. 
Philadelphia,  1900. 

Tt  is  with  solid  satisfaction  that  we  read  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Municipal  League, 
recording  the  steady  growth  in  size  and  influ- 
ence of  this  organization,  with  its  463  affiliated 
organizations  devoted  to  the  solution  of  mu- 


nicipal problems.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  cities  arc  going  to  give 
the  tone  to  American  life,  and  that  our  repu- 
tation abroad  will  depend  upon  them.  Yet, 
they  have  hitherto  proved  the  weakest  spots 
in  our  governmental  fabrics.  Bribery  and 
other  forms  of  corruption,  extravagance,  reck- 
lessness and  inefficiency  have  characterized 
their  management.  Hence,  the  report  of  the 
Municipal  League  announcing  quiet  but  sub- 
stantial improvement  "all  along  the  line," 
comes  as  a  most  welcome  visitor.  It  rings 
with  a  note  of  faith  in  the  people,  and  in  their 
capacity  when  given  the  chance  to  govern 
themselves.  The  League  advises  that  the 
cities  should  be  given  charters  which  free  them 
from  the  State  legislatures  in  so  far  as  their 
peculiar  interests  are  concerned,  and  the  citi- 
zens be  made  to  realize  that  their  salvation  de- 
pends upon  them  and  them  alone;  that  the 
scheme  of  city  governments  ought  to  be  sim- 
plified so  that  all  will  know  where  to  fasten 
responsibility;  and  to  this  end,  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions  should  be  absolutely 
separated,  and  the  executive  head  given  full 
powers  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 

Hard  won  victories  in  charter  revisions  are 
reported  from  California,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  the  South,  and  the 
party  organizations  have  won  notable  tri- 
umphs in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  At  the 
same  time  defeats  have  occurred — as  in  New 
Orleans — which,  if  wisely  analyzed,  yield  their 
useful  lessons.  The  League,  while  maintain- 
ing election  machinery  where  desirable,  has 
established  a  national  body  of  earnest  thinkers, 
who  by  mutual  discussion  and  comparing  of 
notes  as  to  the  experience  in  different  cities, 
have  gone  far  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  municipal  government.  An  idea  of  the 
breadth  of  these  discussions  may  be  gotten 
from  the  papers  discussed  this  year.  The 
more  general  of  them  relate  to  such  subjects 
as  Dangers  of  the  Commercial  Spirit  in  Poli- 
tics or  the  Influence  of  Public  Service  Corpo- 
rations on  City  Government ;  while  the  special- 
ized topics  refer  to  Uniform  Accounting,  Pri- 
mary Election  Laws,  etc.  H.  G.  I. 
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PFork  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


The  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Society  was 
marked  by  a  memorable  celebration  of  its 
quarter-centennary;  and  it  seems  fitting  that 
each  year  should  he  distinguished  by  some 
special  effort  in  the  direction  of  development 
and  progress.  In  this,  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  the  Society's  existence,  it  is  development 
along  the  lines  of  better  organization,  and  par- 
ticularly the  increase  in  the  number  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  Society  actively 
associated  in  the  work,  that  is  to  be  aimed  at. 

Looking  toward  this  end,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  last  May,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that: 

"Whereas,  a  more  extended  participation  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  management 
and  government  of  its  affairs  is  desirable  in 
order  to  promote  interest  in  the  Society,  to 
extend  the  bphere  of  its  usefulness,  and  to  give 
expression  to  the  democratic  principle  which  is 
vital  to  its  maintenance  and  growth ; 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  a  Legislative  Council  be  created,  which 
shall  consist  of  delegates  representing  the  va- 
rious sub-organizations  now  existing  in  the  So- 
ciety, and  also  of  delegates  elected  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  in- 
structed to  elaborate  in  -<ietail  a  plan  which 
shall  carry  out  this  idea,  and  that  they  may 
be  instructed  to  report  such  plan  at  a  special 
meeting  of  I  he  Society  to  be  called  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1901." 

Arrangements  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect  are  now  being  made  by  the  Executive 
Gjmmittce  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  it 
now  seems  certain  that  the  long  projected  plan 
of  an  Advisory  Council  of  fifty  or  more  mem- 
bers will  be  carried  out  before  the  first  of  the 
coming  year. 

The  combination  of  the  School  and  the  So- 
ciety under  one  general  control,  which  will 
take  place  as  soon  as  our  new  building  is  com- 
pleted, will  involve  changes  in  the  management 
and  bring  new  problems  with  respect  to  the 
control  and  financial  support  of  the  work.  A 
committee  has  already  been  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Relief  Works  to  prepare  a 
new  Constitution  affecting  the  status  of  this 
organization  when  it  relinquishes  active  con- 
trol of  the  school  work.  The  Relief  Works 
will  net  pass  out  of  existence.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  valuable  services  which  it  may 


render  to  the  school;  and  it  is  in  order  that 
this  important  result  may  be  secured  that  a 
new  form  of  Constitution  is  necessary. 

As  to  the  financial  support  of  the  whole  work 
after  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  under- 
takes the  management  of  the  school,  this  mat- 
ter is  also  under  advisement.  A  committee  of 
the  Trustees  is  now  carefully  considering  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  of  the  Society  in  the 
past,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  financial 
budget  for  the  future,  so  that  before  final  con- 
sultation the  Trustees  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  be  fully  aware  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  support  of  the  combined 
institutions,  and  may  formulate  adequate  plans 
looking  to  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  fund  for 
this  purpose. 

Each  year,  the  musical  director  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Franko,  has  difficulty  in  recruiting 
a  chorus  which  volunteers  its  services  for  the 
Sunday  morning  exercises  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
If  the  matter  were  properly  presented  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Society,  it  would 
seem  likely  that  many  of  them  would  join  the 
chorus,  so  that  it  would  be  more  representa- 
tive of  the  Society  itself  rather  than  an  in- 
formal organization  of  non-members.  With 
proper  efforts  in  this  direction  the  way  may  be 
opened  to  congregational  singing*  in  the  new 
building. 

WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE. 

The  Regular  Meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
last  Mondays  of  November,  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April. 

At  the  November  meeting  there  will  be  held 
a  conference  on  Education,  at  which  Miss 
Laura  D.  Gill,  of  Barnard  College,  will  be  the 

speaker At  its  January  meeting  the 

conference  will  again  have  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  Mr.  Douglas  Walk,  whose  subject 
will  be,  "The  Relation  of  Beauty  to  the 
Machine."  Those  who  remember  his  lecture 
of  last  year  will  look  forward  with  delight  to 
another  of  his  talks  on  Art. 

The  February  meeting  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
conference  on  Philanthropy,  the  programme  of 
which  will  be  announced  later. 

In  addition,  two  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
planned  for  this  winter;  the  first  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  The  Drama  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Interpretation  of  Life,  by  Mr.  Percival  Chubb. 
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The  course  will  treat  of  the  drama,  not  only 
in  its  literary  aspects,  but  as  a  medium  through 
which  some  of  the  greatest  interpreters  have 
shed  light  on  the  problems  and  issues  of  life. 
Two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  chiefly 
considered,  the  programme  being  arranged  as 
follows : 

1.  Introductory.  The  development  of  the 
drama,  its  aeslhetical  characteristics  and  its 
ethical  purpose. 

2.  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  as  an 
example  of  dramatic  destiny,  and  of  Shake- 
speare's earlier  dramatic  art  and  insight. 

3.  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  treated  in  detail. 

4.  "King  Lear"  as  an  example  of  Shake- 
speare's mature  art  and  insight,  and  as  con- 
trasting with  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

5.  "King  Lear"  in  detailed  treatment. 

6.  Conclusion.  The  methods  of  Shake- 
speare and  Browning  compared.  The  drama 
of  action  and  the  drama  of  deliberation.  The 
uses  of  the  drama  as  a  means  of  ethical  inspira- 
tion and  enlightenment. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Thursdays  from  No- 
vember 7lh  to  December  19th,  inclusive 
(Thanksgiving  Day  excepted),  at  48  East  s8th 
street,  at  11  A.  M.  Class  fees — to  members 
$2.  to  non -members  $3. 

The  second  course  of  lectures  will  be  given 
by  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  whose 
courses  on  "The  Ethical  Philosophers"  and 
"Plato,"  during  the  two  preceding  seasons 
have  attracted  such  a  large  following.  Prof. 
Griggs  propr»ses  to  give  ten  class  lectures  and 
discussions  on  Spinoza,  making  a  thorough 
study  of  his  (Spinoza's)  ethical  philosophy. 
Spinoza  has  been  selected  as  peculiarly 
valuable  for  philosophical  study  by  reason  of 
his  logical  clearness,  the  rigidity  of  his  mathe- 
matical reasoning  and  the  simple  value  of  his 
work  as  di?cipline  in  thinking.  Above  all.  he 
so  completely  lived  his  philosophy  that  he  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  seeing  into  what  kind 
of  a  life  such  a  philosophy  flowers,  and  of 
estimating  its  human   worth. 

The  class  meetings  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays from  January  8th  to  March  12th,  in- 
clusive, at  II  A.  M.,  at  Tuxedo  Hall,  Madison 
avenue  and  5Qth  .street. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GUILD. 

The  downtown  work  will  this  year  be  con- 
ducted on  a  somewhat  broader  basis  than  here- 
tofore. The  clubs  established  last  year  with 
character-building  as  the  essential  purpose  will 
be  continued  on  the  same  lines,  the  responsi- 


bility being  divided  between  the  leader  and  the 
members.  It  is  found  that  the  intelligent 
leader  gets  at  the  character  of  members  more 
reatlily  than  a  class  teacher  would,  owing  to 
the  greater  freedom  allowed.  On  this  ac- 
count these  organisations  are  well  adapted  to 
develop  the  members  on  their  moral  and  so- 
cial sides. 

The  classes  of  the  Guild  are  to  be  reorgan- 
ized, two  important  changes  being  made  in  the 
sewing  work.  They  will  be  smaller  and  under 
the  direct  charge  of  voltmteer  leaders  who  will 
be  required  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  by  • 
taking  a  course  in  sewing  under  the  special 
teacher. 

The  house-keeping  department  will  have 
quarters  on  the  top  door  of  the  Hudson  Guild 
House,  and  will  now  have,  what  has  so  long 
been  desired,  an  apartment  which  will  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  tenement  house 
dwelhng.  This  will  consist  of  sitting-room, 
bed-room  and  kitchen.  Here  it  will  now  be 
possible  to  give  valuable  object  lessons  as  to 
making  the  most  and  best  of  a  small  tenement 

VISITING  GUILD  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 8ih,  when  the  topic  of  chief  interest  was 
the  result  of  the  summer  outings.  Tt  is  grati- 
fying to  report  the  success  of  the  Guild  under- 
takings in  this  direction.  Fifteen  crippled  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  the  country,  ten  of  these  re- 
ceiving a  three  months'  vacation,  the  remaining 
five  having  holidays  varying  from  two  to  six 
weeks.  The  ten  children  first  mentioned  were 
in  charge  of  an  experienced  trained  nurse,  who 
had  opened  a  home  for  cripples  at  Southfields, 
New  York.  The  house  was  large  and  com- 
fortable, with  extensive  grounds,  orchard,  and 
vegetable  garden.  The  children  received  plenty 
of  wholesome  food  and  the  best  of  care,  and, 
when  necessary,  medical  treatment.  Improve- 
ment was  marked  in  every  case,  some  making 
wonderful  strides  toward  recovery;  and  all 
looked  bright  and  happy  on  their  return  to  the 
city. 

The  members  are  now  about  to  start  the 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  visits  to  their  respec- 
tive pupils,  and  all  efforts  will  be  made  to  aid 
the  minds  as  well  as  strengthen  the  bodies  of 
our  little  invalids.  .  .  .  Several  new  helpers 
have  come  to  us,  enabling  us  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  work.  We  earnestly  hope  that  many 
more  will  join  our  ranks. 

Secretary:    Miss  Florence  I.  Benjamin. 
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SOCIETY   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD 
NATURE,  CHAPTER  i. 

Begins  its  regular  meetings  the  first  Thurs* 
day  in  November,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Simon- 
son,  42  West  68th  street;  the  topic  for  dis- 
cussion is  the  "Sex  Question."  At  the  second 
meeting,  November  14th,  there  will  be  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Frank  Hartson  Shepard,  on  **Thc  Re- 
lation of  Music  to  Childhood  and  the  Place  of 
Music  in  Child  Culture." 

After  that  the  class  will  begin  its  winter 
study  of  Richter's  "Levana." 

President:  Mrs.  B.  S.  Stemburger,  18  West 
72nd  street 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  ALUMN-ffi  OF 
THE  ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 

Meetings  will  be  held  on  the  second  Satur- 
day of  every  month,  each  meeting  being  in 
charge  of  a  committee  who  will  arrange  the 
programme  for  the  day.  Practical  questions 
relating  to  the  kindergarten  will  be  considered 
with  the  hope  of  stimulating  each  member  of 
the  Alumnie  to  greater  effort.  The  Haven 
Kindergarten  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
Hudson  Guild,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Fanny 
Wolff  and  Miss  Eda  Weingarten.  Part  of  the 
money  for  its  support  is  raised  by  outside  par- 
ties, the  Alumnx  Association  contributing  as 
far  as  its  means  will  allow. 

Officers  for  the  present  year:  President, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Kyle;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Sylvan  Stix ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Sarah 
Rhett;  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  W.  H.  Shiber. 

SECTION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  PROB- 
LEMS. 

This  new  section,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
Political  Ethics  Circle,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing tentative  outline  of  topics  for  discussion: 

I.  Misleading  Tendencies  in  Social  Re- 
form :  (a)  What  is  the  aim  of  Socialism  so 
far  as  Society  is  concerned?  (6)  Valuable  re- 
sults of  Socialism,  (r)  Is  Socialism  hedo- 
nistic?     ((/)    Is   it  a   type  of   individualism? 

II.  The  True  Object  op  Social  Reform: 
(a)  Is  there  an  object?  (6)  Is  there  an  ethi- 
cal theory  of  Society?  (c)  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  State  in  an  ethical  theory  of 
Society?  {d)  What  are  the  limits  of  State 
intervention  in  an  ethical  theory  of  Society? 
What  activities  should  be  assigned  to  volun- 
tary corporate  effort?  To  individual  initia- 
tive? &c.,  &c 

III.  The  Instrumentalities  of  Social  Re- 


form : — Leadership — Main  Point,  (a)  Who 
is  to  be  the  leader  of  the  working  classes?  {b) 
What  should  be  the  relation  between  the 
leader  and  his  followers?  (The  only  writers 
who  have  suggested  any  theory  along  these 
lines  are,  probably,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
August  Comte.  "tha.  question  has  not  received 
adequate  treatment.)  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
activities  of  leaderships — is  it  the  business  of 
the  leader  to  carry  out  certain  ideas  which  he 
conceives  and  urges  others  to  accept,  or  is  it  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  his  followers?  (c) 
Who  is  the  true  type  of  leader,  the  Aristocrat 
or  the  Democrat? 

IV.  The  Outcome  of  Social  Reform:  (a) 
Is  it  solely  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  the  proletariat?  (b)  When  economic  con- 
ditions are  improved,  what  then? 

SuGCESTEiJ  Re.^dfnc:  Webb's  "Industrial 
Democracy,"  2.  vols. ;  Schdffle's  "Quintessence 
of  Sociali.sm,"  Bosanquet's  "Impossibility  of 
Social  Democracy,"  Plate's  "Republic,"  and 
August  Comte's  "Catechism." 

THE   DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  school  year  has  opened  prosper- 
ously with  increased  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments. There  has  been  an  unusual  influx  of 
students  into  the  Kindergarten  Normal  De- 
partment, while  the  accommodations  at  the 
High  School  are  taxed  to  their  utmost. 

Of  some  interesting  developments  at  the 
Main  School  it  is  too  early  to  speak,  unless  it 
be  of  some  new  features  of  the  daily  assembly, 
where  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  minutes,  a 
series  of  very  interesting  exercises  are  under 
way.  These  have  been  varied  between  talks 
from  the  teachers,  sometimes  illustrated  by  the 
fantern,  and  declamations  and  music.  On  one 
of  the  more  purely  musical  occasions,  and  as  a 
development  of  the  work  under  Mr.  Dykema, 
various  pupils  mimicked  all  kinds  of  sounds 
and  noises  heard  bgth  in  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try; songs  of  birds  and  winds,  street  cars  and 
locomotives,  street  cries,  etc.,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren showing  remarkable  mimetic  power. 

On  Monday,  November  4th,  the  pupils  of 
the  Beta  Class  of  the  High  School  will  con- 
tribute a  program  in  celebration  of  the  King 
Alfred  Millenary,  uniting  therewith  the  lead- 
ing thought  which  the  old  festival  of  All- 
Hallows  Day  expresses, — ^the  grateful  recol- 
lection of  those  who  have  contributed  to  hu- 
man progress  in  the  past. 

Among  new  features  of  the  High  School 
work  may  be  mentioned  an  unusually  hopeful 
beginning  with   work  in  athletics  and  music. 
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In  addition  to  systematic  g3minasium  work 
during  the  week,  the  boys  will  on  Saturday 
mornings  go  for  cross-country  runs,  under  the 
leadership  and  care  of  their  instructor,  Mr. 
Bassett.  The  girls  are  moving  towards  the  re- 
organization of  the  basket  ball  team. 

THE   SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 

The  Sunday  School  opened  hopefully  on 
Simday,  October  27th,  at  109  West  54th  street. 

One  important  change  has  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  its  conduct.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  admit  only  the  children  of  mem- 
bers, but  this  year  it  has  been  decided  to 
abolish  this  restriction  so  that  any  who  apply 
may  be  brought  within  the  range  of  its  influ- 
ence. All  new  pupils  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 
The  teachers  and  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the 
classes  are  as  follows : 

First  Grade:  Greek  Myths;  Teacher,  Mrs. 
Mary   Moore  Welton. 

Second  Grade:  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey;" 
Teacher,  Miss  Frida  Davidson. 

Third  Grade:  Early  Hebrew  M)rths; 
Teacher.  Miss  Clara  Aub. 

Fourth  Grade:  Stories  of  Ruth,  Saul  and 
David;  Teacher,  Miss  Annette  Sawyer. 

Fifth  Grade:  Hebrew  History  and  Legisla- 
tion;   (teacher  appomted   later). 

Sixth  Grade:  Course  on  Duties;  Teacher, 
Miss  Lyle  Pickering. 

Seventh  Grade:  New  Testament;  Teacher, 
Mrs.  Felix  Adler. 

Special  classes  will  be  arranged  for  those 
children  who  have  had  ethical  instruction  in 
the  day  school.  These  classes  will  be  taught  by 
Miss  Catherine  Burnett  and  Mr.  Paul  Abel- 
^on.  The  nuisic  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  N.  P.  Kent. 

The  girls  and  the  boys  who  last  year  fin- 
ished the  course  in  the  Sunday  School  will  be 
organized  into  clubs  in  conection  with  the 
Boys*  and  the  Girls'  Societies  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, respectively. 

The  circular  announcing  the  reopening  of  the 
Sunday  School  contains  the  following  inter- 
esting recapitulation  of  the  aims  and  work  of 
the  School: 

"The  Sunday  School  stands,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  study  of  the  great  religious 
classics,  presented  in  a  form  suitable  to  chil- 
dren. The  Bible  is  not  taught  in  our  public 
schools,  and  its  priceless  value  is  lost  to  the 
many  children  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  those  writings 
which  have  most  influenced  the  past.    In  addi- 


tion to  the  Bible,  we  have  an  almost  boundless 
material  of  deep  ethical  import  in  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  the  re- 
ligious stories  of  the  East.  This  material 
in  the  day  schools  is  treated  merely  as  litera- 
ture, its  religious  and  moral  value,  as  a  rule, 
being  little  emphasized. 

"The  stories  from  the  earlier  Greek,  Indian 
and  Hebrew  mythology  are  told  the  younger 
children,  but  in  the  older  classes  discussions 
are  introduced  which  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  duties  peculiar  to  the  age  and  development 
of  the  children.  The  course  is  very  carefully 
aranged  to  meet  the  growing  thought  of  the 
children.  By  means  of  inspiring  thoughts 
taken  from  many  sources,  through  responsive 
exercises  and  music,  and  by  suitable  addresses, 
the  religious  and  emotional  nature  of  the  child 
is  quickened." 

Superintendent:  John  Lovejoy  Eliott. 

THE  HUDSON  GUILD. 

The  Hudson  Guild  is  entering  on  its  fourth 
year  of  life.  There  are  more  than  fifty  sub- 
branches,  including  clubs  and  classes,  all  of 
which  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  No  new 
activities  have  been  developed,  because  in  the 
present  quarters  the  Guild  is  so  cramped  for 
room  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
continue  its  last  year's  work. 

The  residents  at  the  Guild  have  ,however, 
moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters.  At  pres- 
ent the  number  of  residents  is  not  complete, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  winter  is  over 
there  will  be  additions  to  the  corps  of  workers. 
Application  should  be  made  to  J.  L.  Elliott, 
234  West  26th  street. 

The  kindergarten  is  this  year  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Fannie  E.  Wolf,  who  has 
charge  of  all  the  kindergarten  work,  including 
I  he  children  who  have  passed  through  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  two  groups  of  women  whose 
children  have  been  in  attendance  during  the 
past  three  years. 

As  time  goes  on  the  possibilities  and  the 
needs  of  the  neighborhood  are  constantly  de- 
veloping. Special  plea  is  here  made  for 
workers,  and  especially  trained  teachers,  who 
will  be  able  to  give  time  to  definite  instruction. 
Tlic  educational  character  of  the  Guild  has 
always  been  one  of  its  chief  features,  but  to 
carry  on  this  work  men  and  women  of  real 
ability  are  required. 

Visitors  to  the  Guild  are  always  welcome. 
The  house  is  always  open  during  the  day  from 
0  :oo  a.  m.  to  II  :oo  p.  m. 
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The  New  Tork  Society*  s  New  Home 


THE  close  of  the  firrt  twenty-five 
years  of  the  life  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  was 
marked  by  nothing  so  momentous  as  the 
raising  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  new  building 
which  is  to  be  its  permanent  home  in  the 
city.  The  fine  site  fronting  the  Park, 
between  63d  and  64th  Streets,  was  se- 
cured and  paid  for  outngnt  a  year  or 
more  ago.  The  building  of  a  school- 
house,  with  accommodations  for  the  So- 
ciety's organizations,  is  now  assured  by 
the  subscription  of  the  requisite  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
difficult  work  of  planning  the  building 
is  well  in  hand,  and  the  accompanying 
sketch  elevation  indicates  the  general  ap- 
pearance which  it  will  present. 

The  section  to  the  right,  the  monumen- 
tal pedimented  colonnade,  with  a  front- 
age of  80  feet,  shows  the  facade  of  the 
hall  that  is  to  be  erected  later  on,  concern- 
ing which  it  will  suffice  now  to  say  that  it 


will  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  people, 
aiKl  will  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Sunday  gatherings.  Its  organ  and  choir  . 
gallery  will  be  in  the  rear  at  the  back  of 
a  large  main  gallery,  surrounded  by  ante- 
rooms ;  while  in  the  space  below  the  hall, 
will  be  additional  assembly  rooms,  and 
above  it  stones  for  section  rooms  and 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  Society. 

Adjoining  the  hall,  and  occupying  the 
remaining  120  feet  frontage  on  Central 
Park  West;  will  be  the  school  buildmg 
which  will  be  built  first,  both  because 
of  the  urgent  need  for  accommodating 
the  schools,  which  are  so  badly 
cramped  for  space  at  the  present  time, 
hindering  the  development  of  school 
work  along  the  lines  of  our  plans;  and 
because  the  educational  ideals  and  aims 
of  the  Society  are  so  fundamental  in  its 
general  scheme  of  work. 

The  school  building  will  contain  on 
the  main  floor  the  kindergarten  and  the 
normal  department  connected  therewith. 
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as  well  as  the  general  offices  of  the  school 
and  the  Society.  Below  the  main  fioor 
will  be  the  school  workshops  and  the 
gymnasium,  which  will  be  used  not  alone 
by  the  school,  but  by  the  Youncf  Men 
and  Young  Women's  organizations  of 
the  Society.  On  the  floor  above  the  main 
floor  will  be  the  elementary  school  with 
nine  recitation  and  class  rooms,  to  ac- 
commodate about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  the 
various  departments  that  will  be  used 
in  common  by  the  elementary  school  and 
the  high  school,  namely :  a  well-equipped 
and  beautiful  library  and  exhibition 
room,  a  museum,  an  ethics  room,  sewing 
rooms,  cooking  rooms,  .and,  connected 
therewith,  the  dining  room  of  the  school. 
On  the  floor  aboye,  the  fourth  floor,  the 
high  school  will  be  accommodated  with 
its  nine  recitation  rooms,  teachers'  room 
and  office.  In  the  high  school,  the 
rooms  will  as  far  as  possible  be  designed 
and  furnished  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  subject  taught  in  them ;  the  English 
room,  the  Latin  room,  the  History  room, 
and  the  Mathematics  room  each  having 
its  appropriate  and  suggestive  appoint- 
ments, giving  to  each  a  fitting  and  stimu- 
lating atmosphere,  and  providing  as  ac- 
cessories all  the  aids  in  the  way  of 
picture,  map  and  chart  that  are  called 
for  in  the  teaching  of  those  sub- 
jects. On  the  fifth  floor  will  be  the 
science  and  art  rooms,  a  biological  labora- 
tory and  chemical  laboratory,  drawing 
and  modelling  rooms,  a    small    lecture 


room  and  three  art  rooms.  On  the  top- 
most floor,  the  sixth,  will  be  accommoda- 
tions for_what  is  called  the  Society 
House,  including  an  assembly  or  lecture 
room  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  It  will  have  a  stage,  and 
may  be  used  for  assemblies  and  functions 
of  various  kinds,  musical,  dramatic  and 
otherwise.  There  will  be  various  meeting 
rooms,  section  rooms,  offices  for  the 
leader's  assistants,  and  editorial  rooms 
on  this  floor.  Above  all  will  be  a  roof 
garden  to  be  utilized  by  the  school  and 
the  Society,  planned  to  be  at  once  useful 
and  attractive. 

Educationally,  the  notable  feature  of 
the  new  schools  will  be  the  increased 
importance  given  to  the  high  school, 
which  will  be  almost  as  large  as  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Certain  new  departures 
will  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
school  looking  more  especially  with  a 
view  to  separating  certain  parts  of  the 
girls'  work  from  that  of  the  boys. 

The  opening  of  this  new  building  at 
no  distant  date  will  signalize  the  begin- 
ning of  an  important  new  chapter,  or  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  a  new  volume,  of  the  So- 
ciety's history.  Meanwhile  the  work  in 
the  present  schools  will  the  more  distinc- 
tively converge  towards  the  new  goals 
that  will  appear  to  full  view  when  the 
larger  opportunities  of  this  future  home 
can  be  utilized. 

At  this  writing,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  work  of  excavation  will  be  started  be- 
fore the  winter. 
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The  Recent  Growth  of  the  Roman  Church 


IN  his  "Lectures  on  History,"  pub- 
lished in  1861,  Professor  Smith  wrote 
the  following  words:  "If  historical 
symptoms  are  to  be  trusted,  the  long 
death-agony  of  three  centuries  is  about  to 
terminate,  and  within  no  very  long  period 
the  Papacy  will  cease  to  exist.  The  chief 
historical  conditions  of  its  existence  have 
expired  or  are  rapidly  expiring  .... 
The  gjeat  revolt  of  the  Reformation  was 
arrested  in  its  progress  over  Europe  .  .  . 
principally  by  the  persecuting  power  of 
the  great  Catholic  Monarchies,  which 
conspired  to  oreserve  the  Papacy  as  the 
keystone  of  despotism.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
^fonarchies  are  dead  or  dying.  A  Vol- 
tairian dynasty,  the  offspring  of  the 
French  Revolution,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
Charies  IX.  The  successors  of  Philip  II. 
have  suppressed  monasteries  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  liberal  house  of  Or- 
leans. The  heir  of  Ferdinand  II.  has 
been  compelled  to  recognize  Protestant- 
ism and  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  the 
Austrian  Empire.  .  .  .  The  revival  of 
Italian  nationality  seems  now  to  be  as- 
sured. It  is  vain  to  think  that  the  pri- 
mate of  an  Italian  Kingdom  can  be  the 
Father  of  Christendom ;  it  is  equally  vain 
to  think  that  the  government  of  Italy  can 
suffer  an  independent  potentate,  elected 
by  a  European  conclave,  to  exist  at  its 
side.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  dividing  the 
temporal  from  the  spiritual  power  .  .  ." 


The  comparison  of  this  prophecy  with 
the  facts  to-day  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  little  historical  symptoms  may  be 
trusted,  even  when  probed  by  so  acute  a 
power  of  judement  as  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith's.  How  many  years  "no  ver}' 
long  period"  covered  in  the  writer's  mind 
we  cannot  say ;  but  at  any  rate  Professor 
Smith  himself  has  so  far  abrogated  his 
judgment  of  1861,  which  made  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Papacy  dependent  on  the  pre- 
carious guarantee  of  its  Roman  territory 
by  the  "great  Catholic  Monarchies,"  as 
to  write  in  1901 : 

"It  ftlie  Papacy)  has  gained  in  its 
own  despite  in  respectability  and  in- 
fluence by  deprivation  of  its  temporal 
power." 

Not  only  has  the  Papacy  not  collapsed, 
then,  with  the  collapse  for  the  absolute 
and  feudal  monarchies,  but  it  has 
"gained  in  rcspectabiUty  and  influence," 
and  that  through  crises  such  as  neither 
Professor  Smith  nor  any  other  scholar 
writing  in  the  year  1861  could  foresee 
(w  even  suspect.  For  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Papacy  ten  years  after  Pro- 
fessor Smith  prophesied  its  downfall,  and 
then  look  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  as  it 
is  to-day. 

II. 

In  187 1  that  "Voltarian  dvnasty,  the 
offspring    of    the    French  Revolution," 
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which  in  1861  was  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
Charles  IX.,  was  no  more.  Empress  Eu- 
genie, wife  of  Napoleon  III.,  who,  since 
the  union  of  all  Italy  but  Venice  and  the 
Papal  States  under  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
the  beginning  of  German  aggression,  had 
been  the  defender  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  the 
Quirinal,  was  driven  from  the  Tuilleries 
on  the  5th  of  September.  1870,  three 
days  after  the  disaster  at  Sedan;  and 
on  the  20th  of  that  same  fateful  Septem- 
ber the  French  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Rome  before  the  advance  of  the 
Italian  army.  The  immemorial  seat  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  became  the  capital  of 
the  military  dynasty  of  Savoy.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  new  French  Republic  to  the 
Papacy  will  be  recalled  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  Ferry,  Gambetta, 
and  Freycinet.  The  imprisoned  Pope 
might  well  sigh  for  a  return  of  the  Vol- 
tarian  dynasty. 

In  Spain  the  successors  of  Philip  II. 
had  "suppressed  monasteries  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  liberal  house  of  Or- 
leans," wrote  Professor  Smith  in  1861. 
This  was  bad  enough  for  the  Church,  and 
natural  enough,  too,  we  may  add,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Carlist  Rebellion  of  1833  were  the 
clerical  party.  Btit  what  shall  we  say 
then  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  a 
decade  later,  after  Isabella  IT.  had  been 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Revolution 
of  Cadiz?  On  January  2d,  1871,  Amadeo, 
second  son  of  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
who  only  fifteen  weeks  before  had  ex- 
pelled the  Pope  from  the  Quirinal,  en- 
tered Madrid  in  triumph  as  King  of 
Spain.  It  was  one  thing  for  the  Roman 
Church  to  have  the  influence  of  the  "lib- 
eral house  of  Orleans"  abroad  in  Spain  in 
t86i  ;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  have 
a  pon  of  the  accursed  house  of  Savoy  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1871. 

Catholic  Austria,  the  defender  of  the 
Italian  states  of  the  North  against  the 


arms  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  had  sunk  dur- 
ing the  decade  1861-1871  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  power  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope. By  the  Peace  of  Prague  at  the  close 
of  the  Austro- Prussian  war  of  1866  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  had  not  only  to  cede 
Venice  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  but,  what 
was  infinitely  more  serious  for  Rome,  he 
had  to  consent  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
entire  German  Confederation,  Austria  ex- 
cepted, under  the  lead  of  Pnissia.  The 
hegemony  of  the  Germans,  maintained 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  by  em- 
perors "holy"  and  "Roman,"  passed  to  the 
most  powerful  Protestant  state  of  the 
Continent.  And  already  von  Bismarck 
and  Falk  were  sounding  the  bugle-call  to 
the  Knlturkampf. 

If  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Papacv 
seemed  doomed  in  the  earlv  months  of 
1861,  in  the  early  months  of  1871  the 
doom  had  fallen.  The  dynastv  of  Savoy 
ruled  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  sacred  citv 
liad  become  the  capital  of  the  "sixth  great 
power"  of  Europe.  France  was  organ- 
izing her  Third  Republic  under  the  lead- 
ership of  men  as  hostile  to  ecclesiastical 
privileges  as  the  men  of  the  First  Repub- 
lic. And,  finally,  the  three  Lutherans 
of  "blood  and  iron,"  William,  Bismarck 
and  von  Moltke,  had  finished  the  work  of 
the  great  Frederick  and  united  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  first  time  in  history  in  the 
ideal  of  a  common  Fatherland. 

III. 
Almost  a  generation  has  passed  since 
1 87 1.  And  in  that  generation  the  Papacy 
has  steadily  gained  not  only  in  "respec- 
tability and  influence,"  but  in  real  politi- 
cal power  as  well,  until  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  occupies  a 
place  in  world  politics  larger  than  it  has 
occupied  since  the  days  when  the  ven- 
erable and  chastened  Pius  VI.  was  car- 
ried away  from  Rome  by  the  French  to 
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end  his  more  than  four  score  years  in 
captivity  at  Valence. 
.  The  Spanish  monarchy,  shorn  of  the 
last  remnants  of  the  power  which  makes 
states  dangerous  to  the  Vatican,  has  been 
driven  more  closely  to  the  Church  for 
comfort.  The  Carlist  danger  has  stead- 
ily decreased.  Besides,  few  people  real- 
ize that  for  the  last  sixty-eight  years, 
with  slight  exceptions,  Spain  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  three  women,  the  Queen 
Isabella  II.  and  the  two  R^ents  Maria 
Christina,  the  first  a  Neapolitan  Princess 
and  the  second,  the  present  Queen-Re- 
gent, a  niece  of  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
The  devotion  of  a  woman  to  religion  is 
less  conditioned  by  political  exigencies 
than  that  of  a  man. 

Religious  feeling  has  run  high  in 
France  the  last  few  years  on  account  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair  and  the  consequent 
agitation  of  the  Associations  Bill,  which 
aims  primarily  at  the  curtailment  of  the 
economic  and  religious  privileges  of  the 
Monastic  orders  and  the  Jesuits.  'The 
Church  must  pay  for  it,"  has  been  the 
cry  of  the  Nationalists,  since  Leo  XIII. 
announced  and  maintained  the  uncom- 
promising neutrality  of  the  Holy  See  in 
the  ;'afFaire."  Despite  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  on  Association,  there  is  a  widespread 
opinion  of  the  press  that  JVI.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  will  probably  have  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  von  Bismarck  learned  after 
the  May  Laws  of  1873:  namely,  that  a 
people's  religion  cannot  be  made  or 
changed  by  the  legislation  of  a  parlia- 
ment. The  French  people  will  not  read- 
ily acquiesce  in  the  acts  of  a  radical  par- 
liament to  disturb  the  possessions  of 
170,000  members  of  congregations  and 
$200,000,000  worth  of  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erly. Apparent  religious  indifferentism 
often  needs  only  the  spur  of  persecution 
to  become  fanaticism. 

In  Prussia,  since  Bismarck  made  his 
peace  with  Leo  XIII.,  the  Rcrnian  Church 


has  made  tremendous  gains.  Even  the 
Emperor,  the  defender  of  the  Lutheran 
faith,  is  pleased  to  accept  the  extravagant 
flattery  of  the  Catholic  orators  at  Bonn ; 
and  speculative  minds  are  already  hinting 
that  William  II.  may  think  the  crown  of 
all  the  German  lands  "well  worth  a 
mass." 

In  England,  perhaps,  the  Roman 
Church  has  not  gained  very  materially  in 
the  last  forty  years,  though  the  appeal  to 
the  Pope  for  the  recognition  of  Anglican 
orders,  and  the  address  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  the  Vatican  cannot  certainly 
be  said  to  betoken  any  loss  of  prestige  to 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Finally,  in  our  own  country,  the  Ro- 
man Church  has  made  remarkable  strides 
since  the  Civil  War.  From  1866  to  1893 
the  hierarchy  in  America  was  increased 
from  seven  Archbishops,  with  thirty- 
eight  Bishops,  to  fourteen  Archbishops, 
with  seventy-three  suffragan  sees;  that 
is,  it  was  almost  exactly  doubled.  The 
Catholic  clergy  in  America  number 
above  10,000,  and  the  coinmunicants 
from  six  to  ten  millions.  Archbishop 
McCloskey,  of  New  York,  was  raised 
to  the  Cardinalate  in  1875,  and 
succeeded  soon  after  his  death  by  Arch- 
bishop Gibbons,  of  Baltimore  (1885). 
The  investiture  with  the  Cardinal's  dig- 
nity, at  Baltimore,  of  the  Papal  Delegates 
Satolli  and  Martinelli,  on  January  5. 
1897,  and  May  8,  1901,  respectively,  was 
a  further  mark  of  courtesy  toward  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  Moreover,  the  continuance  of 
Cardinal  Martinelli  in  his  apostolic  office 
here  is  significant  to  many  as  the  first 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Papal 
Nuncio  (or  Ambassador)  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  sum  of  all  this  testimony  is  that, 
notwithstanding  such  petty  snubs  as  the 
veto  of  the  Italian  government  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a   Papal  delegate  to  the 
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Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagxie,  and 
such  real  anxieties  as  the  present  strained 
relations  of  Church  of  government  in 
France,  the  Papacy  in  this  opening  year 
of  the  new  century  is  remarkably  strong 
and  full  of  promise. 

IV. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith's  prophecy  of  forty  years 
ago,  that  "Within  no  very  long  period  the 
Papacy  would  cease  to  exist"?  Simply 
this,  that  prophecy,  the  most  fascinating 
temptation  of  the  historian,  is  also  the 
most  unavailing  employment  of  his  tal- 
ents and  time.  Influences  which  he  could 
not  foresee,  and  which  no  mortal  besides 
could  foresee,  have  made  his  prophecy 


vain.  What  man  in  1861  could  foretdl 
the  wars  of  the  next  decade;  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bonapartists ;  the  htmiilia- 
tion  of  Austria;  the  wonderful  rise  of 
Prussia  ?  Who  could  foresee  the  intrica- 
cies of  von  Bismarck's  Papal  policy,  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  accession  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  of  so  consummate  a 
statesman  and  so  admirable  a  man  as 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  ?  Yet  all  these  events 
have  had  their  share,  with  many  others, 
in  determining  what  should  be  the  char- 
acter and  what  the  strength  of  the  Papal 
Church  to-day.  And  what  lies  before  us, 
too,  prophesy  as  we  may,  is  a  sealed 
book. 

David  Saville  Muzzey. 


The  Functions  of  the  Agitator 


WE  are  afraid  of  him, — ^and  yet, 
can  we  get  along  without  him? 
This  is  the  question  I  raise,  and 
it  is  not  easily  answered.  Would  those 
changes  come  about  which  are  essential 
to  the  advance  of  the  human  race,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  agitator?  Who  is  he? 
What  is  he?  What  is  his  function?  Has 
he  any  function  at  all?  Could  his  ser- 
vices be  dispensed  with? 

The  type  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  man 
who  first  breaks  the  soil  in  movements 
for  reform.  But  he  is  only  one  type  of 
the  reformer.  There  are  other  types. 
There  is  the  man  who  comes  in  at  the  end 
to  crown  the  achievement,  to  carry  the 
movement  on  to  its  completion.  There 
is  the  man  who  conceives  the  seed- 
thoughts  out  of  which  great  changes  de- 
velop. It  is  an  open  question  whether  or 
not  all  three  of  these  are  indispensable, 
whether  it  does  not  take  one  class  of 
minds  to  conceive  the  seed-thoughts,  a 
second  class  to  stir  up  the  soil  of  human 


sentiment  where  those  seed-thoughts 
shall  take  root,  and  a  third  class  who  shall 
formulate  measures  in  such  practical 
shape  as  to  achieve  definite  results  in  re- 
form. 

It  is  the  second  class,  that  I  have 
in  view,  in  treating  of  the  function  of  the 
agitator.  Possibly  at  some  distant  time 
all  three  types  may  fuse  into  one.  In 
looking  back  over  the  past,  however,  the 
thiee  kinds  have  stood  apart.  Leaving 
aside  those  ambitious  demagogues 
athirst  for  power,  who  had  no  dreams  or 
ideals  of  reform  at  all,  the  human  race 
has  stood  still,  save  as  a  class  of  agita- 
tors with  all  their  one-sidedness,  their 
narrow-mindedness,  their  dreaminess, 
their  self-assertiveness,  and  their  pugnac- 
ity, have  set  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
thinking  or  to  acting.  It  is  questionable 
if  any  great  steps  in  progress  would  have 
been  made,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
type  of  the  agitator. 

We  may  find  it  easier  to  gfive  due  re- 
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spect  to  this  class  of  persons,  when  they 
are  dead  and  gone,  and  have  become 
simply  figures  in  history.  But  as  living 
realities,  as  people  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  to  whom  ^e  have  to  listen,  or 
with  whom  we  may  have  to  work,  it  is 
another  matter.  And  yet,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  three-quarters  of  the  hard  work  and 
drudgery  in  reform  movements  is  done 
by  this  very  class  of  people,  from  whom 
we  shrink  or  whom  we  may  half  despise? 
If  they  do  not  do  such  work,  who  will  do 
it?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  who  ought 
to  do  it.  It  should  be  done  by  the  man 
of  education,  the  broad-minded  man,  the 
man  of  wide  horizon,  of  deep  insight  and 
of  large  experience.  These  are  the  men, 
however,  of  our  third  class,  who  usually 
come  in  at  the  end,  and  bring  the  work 
to  its  completion.  They  arc  not  initia- 
tors. They  usually  take  the  positions  o£ 
honor  in  the  end,  and  the  positions  of 
power.  And  it  is  true,  that  without 
them  the  work  of  the  agitator  who  has 
stirred  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  philoso- 
pher who  conceives  the  thoughts,  would 
all  go  for  naught.  They  are  needed, 
however,  because  other  agitators  have  set 
things  going,  and  compelled  action. 

I  am  not  undertaking  to  make  a  plea 
for  the  agitator  as  an  ideal  type  of  re- 
former. But  I  should  like  to  urge  that 
his  function  at  least  be  understood.  It  is, 
in  part,  because  he  is  not  understood, 
does  not  receive  due  attention,  and  is  left 
to  plod  on  in  his  own  way,  that  reform 
movements  drag  on  indefinitely.  Up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  world's  history, 
this  type  of  man,  or  type  of  mind,  has 
performed  an  essential  function  in  prog- 
ress. What  great  reform  movements  in 
the  past  have  ever  been  brought  about 
without  his  agency?  He  has  done  the 
drudgery.  To  be  sure,  he  has  not  usually 
done  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  saint,  the  ideal- 
ist, the  schcdar,  or  the  philosopher.  But 
for  the  best  of  reasons, — because  he  is 


none  of  these.  If  in  past  ages,  the  ob- 
jects for  which  he  has  worked  have  in 
some  form  or  another  won  a  triumph, 
then  usually  we  gloss  over  the  selfishness, 
the  narrow-mindedness,  the  self-assert- 
iveness  or  pugnacity  of  the  man.  Upon 
his  name  and  figure  is  shed  a  glory  by 
the  halo  which  finally  crowns  the  achieve- 
ment. But  when  he  was  doing  his  work 
he  was  not  glorified.  And  most  of  us,  if 
we  had  known  him,  would  not  have  hon- 
ored him.  He  would  not  have  been  a 
congenial  personality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drudgery  of 
great  reform  movements  has  been  done 
by  the  uneducated  or  the  half-educated, 
by  the  man  who  got  hold  of  one  idea  or 
half  of  one  idea,  or  the  imperfect  shadow 
of  an  idea,  and  then  went  stirring  up  the 
soil  of  human  sentiment  with  it,  moving 
all  kinds  of  passions  and  stirring  up  the 
sediment  of  human  nature  along  with  its 
purer  sentiment* — until,  by  and  by,  even 
the  half-idea  is  almost  lost.  It  is 
thus,  I  believe,  that  we  must  read  the 
story  of  the  great  Trades  Union  Move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  among 
the  working  classes,  the  social  upheaval 
leading  to  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  convulsion  of  the 
American  Civil  War  that  followed  on  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  And  it  is  thus, 
I  suspect,  that  the  historian  of  the  future 
must  read  and  interpret  the  uprising  go- 
ing on  at  the  present  day  against  the 
shocking  political  corruption  which 
threatens  to  make  a  farce  of  democracy. 
The  drudgery  is  going  to  be  done  chiefly 
by  the  one-sided,  the  narrow-minded,  and 
to  some  extent  the  self-seeking  man,  or 
the  man  who  is  fond  of  his  own  impor- 
tance. I  am  not  sure  but  that  this  would 
also  be  the  story  even  of  some  of  the 
great  religious  movements, — like  that  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  pathetic  and  the  disastrous  fea- 
ture of  it  all  is  that  this  intermediate 
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class  is  so  kept  aloof  or  shut  off  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  first  class,  which  conceives  the 
idea  or  the  ideals,  and  on  the  other  frc^n 
the  third  class,  the  men  of  affairs  who  by 
their  experience  and  breadth  of  horizon 
are  able  to  bring  good  results  out  of 
the  chaos,  and  secure  somehow  in  the  end 
a  positive  advance  for  the  human  race. 
Why  is  this?  Because  of  certain  mis- 
conceptions. 

The  agitator  is  conceived  of  either  as 
a  self-seeking  charlatan,  or  as  a  crank 
with  "wheels  in  his  head."  And  there  is 
just  enough  of  truth  in  these  misappre- 
hensions to  make  them  woefully  mis- 
leading. The  point  of  view  of  the  man 
of  wide  education  or  of  large  experience 
is  so  completely  removed,  so  far  distant 
from  that  of  the  agitator  without  educa- 
tion and  with  little  experience,  thai  this 
latter  type  can  hardly  be  even  dimly  con- 
ceived of  save  as  verging  on  insanity  or 
charlatanism.  Because  a  man  is  in  some 
degree  manifestly  self-seeking  or  per- 
sonally ambitious,  it  is  assumed  that  he 
is  self-seeking  to  the  core,  possessing  no 
other  motive  than  ambition.  Because  he 
is  limited  in  his  range  of  ideas  and  does 
not  seem  open-minded,  he  is  therefore 
condemned  as  a  crank  or  fraud.  We  for- 
get that  if  he  were  thoroughly  open  to 
argument,  he  would  probably  no  longer 
be  an  agitator.  It  may  be  just  that  nar- 
rowmindedness  of  his  which  sustains  him 
in  his  enthusiasms. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  agitator  is  nobly  unselfish 
and  humble.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions. He  is  usually  somewhat  fond  of 
notoriety;  he  likes  to  be  important;  he 
takes  pleasure  in  prominent  positions ;  he 
relishes  the  sense  of  power;  and  he  is 
much  inclined  to  sensationalism.  The 
debateable  point  is  whether  these  quali- 
ties make  up  the  whole  man.  The  infer- 
ence that  they  do  is,  I  believe,  the  appall- 


ing mistake  made  by  the  other  two 
classes,  the  scholar  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  broad-minded  man  of  affairs  on  the 
other.  If  there  were  not  something  of 
that  self-assertiveness,  that  love  of  power 
in  the  man,  would  he  do  the  work?  Why, 
let  us  ask  in  this  connection,  is  it  that 
the  drudgery  is  not  done  more  often  by 
those  who  are  not  fond  of  notoriety,  or 
have  no  love  of  power  ?  To  my  mind,  it 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  whether 
the  self-seeking  part  of  a  man  constitutes 
the  half  of  that  man's  motive,  or  the 
whole  of  it.  And  I  believe  that  history 
has  proven  that  when  it  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  motive,  the  man  always  in 
the  end  collapses  and  goes  to  the  wall. 
He  is  in  the  end  always  fotmd  out  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  whom  he  is  trying 
to  influence.  If  on  the  other  hand,  there 
.  is  a  kernel  of  real  idealism  along  with 
the  self-seeking,  it  often  happens  that 
this  very  self-seeking  is  in  the  end  turned 
to  a  good  result  in  that  it  serves  as  an  in- 
centive, holding  him  to  the  drudgery 
involved  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose. 

My  point  is,  then,  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  reform 
movements  would  not  have  been  brought 
about  without  a  shaking-up  of  the  masses 
by  men  of  few  ideas  and  of  a  limited 
range  of  vision :  that  with  the  self-seek- 
ing of  such  persons  there  is  mixed  a 
kernel  of  honest  desire  for  better  things, 
giving  to  their  aims  and  purposes,  a 
tinge  of  idealism ;  and  that  their  success 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  ideas  they 
are  working  for  promise  relief  for  some 
positive  sore  or  evil  in  the  social  struc- 
ture. 

If  there  is  one  feature  of  the  present 
situation  which  distresses  me  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
servative or  educated  classes,  looking  on 
at  a  distance,  to  sum  up  every  agitator 
as  a  charlatan,  or,  worse  still,  as  wholly 
in  error,  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  just 
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because  his  standpoint  is  not  broad  and 
philosophical.  To  talk  of  a  man  as  sim- 
ply "having  wheels  in  his  head"  may  be 
even  more  misleading  than  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  fraud  or  charlatan.  There  is 
then  no  hope  of  the  two  classes  meeting 
together  and  mutually  influencing  each 
other.  The  agitator  comes  to  feel  as  if 
the  educated,  conservative  classes  were 
held  to  their  position  or  connections 
wholly  through  class  interests. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  agitator  is 
sure  to  promise  a  great  deal  more  for  his 
measure  of  reform  than  it  can  ever  possi- 
bly achieve.  He  draws  the  picture  of  the 
evil,  as  a  rule,  even  darker  than  the  real- 
ity. What  is  more,  in  stirring  up  the  pas- 
sions for  his  measure,  he  works  on  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  feelings.  If 
he  does  not  aim  directly  at  the  more  bru- 
tal passions,  these  will  be  aroused  of 
themselves,  just  by  the  commotion  he 
stirs  up.  And  yet,  we  can  only  say  that 
every  great  reform  movement  in  hiunan 
history  has  probably  been  accompanied 
by  just  such  commotions, — ^just  such  a 
seething  of  the  passions,  just  such  a  stir- 
ring up  of  the  brute  sentiment  along  with 
the  loftier  emotions.  We  must  accept  the 
evil  consequences  along  with  the  good 
if  we  expect  any  reform  at  all.  It 
is  easier,  however,  for  us  to  do  this 
in  judging  the  past,  thdn  in  dealing 
with  the  conditions  of  the  immediate 
hour.  We  must,  once  for  all,  squarely 
answer  for  ourselves  the  one  question: 
Would  we  rather  have  a  stand-still  con- 
dition, without  this,  or  take  reform  move- 
ments along  with  these  accompanying 
evils?  We  must  face  the  fact  that  pro- 
longed fighting  for  an  idea,  for  a  reform, 
will  not  and  can  not  come  from  the  most 
broad-minded,  the  most  experienced,  the 
most  educated.  This  latter  class  will  be 
stirred  for  a  time;  it  will  raise  its  arm 
and  strike  with  magnificent  force  for  a 
short  interval ;  but  it  will  not  go  on  doing 


this  for  a  whole  generation.  And  yet 
unless  one  class  of  persons  will  do  this, 
what  hope  is  there  for  any  advance  of  the 
human  race? 

Now  it  is  just  because  work  of  this 
kind  falls  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
the  agitator  class  that  the  outcome  is  so 
very  imperfect,  and  the  accompanying 
experiences  often  so  distressing.  This  is 
true  of  any  of  the  great  transformations 
brought  about  in  human  history  by  re- 
form effort.  The  mightiest  change,  in 
some  respects,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  the  Trade  Union  Movement.  But 
that  is  a  story  that  will  provoke  the  keen- 
est disappointment  over  the  material- 
ism pervading  the  movement,  the  one- 
sidedness,  the  narrow-mindedness  with 
which  the  battle  was  fought ;  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  passions  displayed ;  the  checks 
on  human  liberty  in  the  very  name  of 
liberty;  the  blows  that  often  struck  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty ;  the  woeful  self- 
ishness and  ambition  of  many  of  the  agi- 
tators. The  story  of  this  movement 
might  conceivably  be  told  as  if  it  were  one 
long  history  of  selfish  brutality.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  told  as  a  history 
of  the  work  of  idealist  reformers.  It  has 
been  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  work 
has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  agitator, 
even  of  the  much-despised  "walking 
delegate."  And  he  has  not  been  either 
a  saint  or  a  hero.  Yet,  summing  up  the 
whole  movement  of  over  one  hundred 
years,  what  thoughtful  man,  what  stu- 
dent of  history,  can  help  feeling  that 
without  this  great  upheaval,  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  working  classes 
themselves,  our  very  industrial  system 
might  have  collapsed  through  the  spread 
of  a  wage  slavery.  It  has  been  a  stepping- 
stone,  and  nothing  else,  to  a  higher  move- 
ment. The  step  had  to  be  taken.  Its  broad 
conception  was  hinted  in  the  Utopias  of 
the  scholar  or  the  philosopher;  its  nar- 
row application  came  through  the  agita- 
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tor  who  had  to  carry  it  through.  The 
problem  now  is  as  to  whether  the  third 
class  of  persons  I  have  talked  of,  the  man 
of  affairs  and  experience,  will  step  in, 
crown  the  achievement,  and  put  this 
great  ifiovement  on  the  right  basis  before 
it  ends  on  all  sides  in  disaster. 

So  it  was  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. There  could  have  been  no  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  broad-minded,  the  sane, 
the  sagacious,  the  tenderly  sympathetic, 
the  far-sighted  statesman,  if  there  had 
not  been  the  narrow-minded,  one-sided, 
pugnacious,  perhaps  even  self-important 
idealists, — even  a  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son. It  may  be  asserted  that  even  with- 
out this  type  of  man,  the  reforms 
would  have  come  under  any  circum- 
stances. All  we  can  say  in  reply  is,  that 
looking  back  over  history,  they  did  not 
come  save  as  a  result  of  his  work. 

History  would  seem  to  show  that  this 
type  of  man,  by  the  very  laws  of  human 
nature,  must  be  an  extremist  or  a  man  of 
one  idea,  because  only  men  of  that  class 
have  done  the  work  of  the  agitator.  It 
has  been  the  dream  of  certain  individ- 
uals for  two  thousand  years  or  more — 
since  the  days  of  Plato,  in  fact, — that  the 
philosopher  should  come  to  the  front  and 
manage  affairs,  and  so  effect  a  social 
transformation.  But  the  philosopher  has 
not  done  it  and  will  not  do  it,  because  he 
is  not  willing  to  undergo  the  drudgery 
of  getting  the  soil  ready. 

In  speaking  of  this  type  or  class  I  am 
not  for  an  instant  thinking  of  those  who 
engage  in  agitation  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  stir  it  makes.  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  type  exists,  and  this  is  deplorable 
because  it  develops  into  the  destructive 
phase.  But  this  type  of  minds  belongs  to 
another  class.  They  are  examples  of  atav- 


ism. They  represent  a  reversion  to  the 
beast  or  the  brute.  Lurking  in  human  na- 
ture is  something  of  the  old  tiger  spirit, 
the  fondness  for  sheer  destruction,  blood- 
shed or  killing;  and  for  this  tjrpe,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  no  possible  sym- 
pathy and  no  mercy.  It  has  no  place  in  a 
democracy,  and  should  be  swept  out  of 
existence,  just  as  the  tiger  should  be 
swept  out  of  existence.  The  distressing 
feature  of  it  all  is  that  the  educated 
classes  themselves  are  so  inclined  to  re- 
gard all  agitation  as  of  this  t3rpe,  just  be- 
cause, with  nearly  every  reform,  there 
goes  a  certain  degree  of  violence.  But 
destructive  anarchy  is  nothing  more  than 
an  excrescence,  a  disease,  which  should 
l>e  treated  in  the  lock-up  or  the  mad- 
house. 

From  such  the  real  agitator  is  care- 
fully to  be  distinguished.  It  is  he  who 
did  the  tiresome  work  which  brought  on 
the  Reformation  in  Europe,  overthrew 
the  Caste  System  through  the  French 
Revolution,  established  democracy,  over- 
threw slavery,  and  gave  the  wage-earner 
a  sense  of  self-dependence.  It  is  he  who  is 
now  striving  obscurely  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  rottenness  of  our  political  system 
in  our  large  municipalities.  And  the 
one  hope  in  the  outlook  is,  that  the  edu- 
cated and  the  conservative  who  really 
have  the  spirit  of  true  reform  in  their 
hearts,  may  be  ready,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  see  the  degree  of  honest  idea  and 
idealism  in  this  class  of  agitators,  mixed 
though  it  be  with  self-seeking  and  a 
fondness  for  notoriety;  and  to  meet 
the  type  half  way  in  a  union  of  forces 
against  the  crying  evils  menacing  the 
whole  social  order. 

Walter  L.  Sheldon. 
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The  Taxation  of  Church  Property 


THE  exemption  of  church  property 
from  taxation  has  sometimes  been 
condemned,  even  by  ministers  of 
the  church,  as  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exemption 
of  church  property,  since  it  necessitates 
a  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  the  property 
of  individuals,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a  forced  contribution  from 
individual  property  owners  for  the  par- 
tial support  of  the  churches.  Under  a 
system  of  government  which  does  not 
recognize  religion  as  a  function  of  the 
State,  the  exemption  of  church  property 
cannot  be  justified  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  as  the  exemption  of  property 
used  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  for  education  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  are  subjects  of  public  expendi- 
ture, except  in  so  far  as  they  are  carried 
on  by  private  enterprise  and  benevolence. 
But  while  the  principle  of  separation 
of  Church  and  State  is  firmly  established 
in  this  country,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  principle  between  the  establishment  of 
religion  and  such  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  religion  as  may  lead  to  the  ex- 
emption of  churches  from  taxation.  Al- 
though the  churches  do  not  perform  a 
function  which  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed by  the  State,  and  are  not,  in  that 
sense,  performing  a  public  function,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  the  case  that  their 
existence  and  their  activities  are  of  suffi- 
cient service  to  society  as  a  whole  to  war- 
rant the  State's  recognizing  their  value 
by  exempting  them  from  taxation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  existence  of  churches 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  social 
order.  This,  indeed,  was  an  argument 
used  against  disestablishment  in  the  early 


history  of  some  of  the  American  states. 
The  Reverend  John  Leland,  speaking  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1811, 
satirized  the  survival  of  State  religion  in 
that  commonwealth  as  "the  old  firm  of 
Moses  and  Aaron — Ruler  and  Priest — 
where  the  language  is,  You  comb  my 
hair  and  Til  scratch  your  elbows — you 
make  laws  to  support  me,  and  I'll  per- 
suade the  people  to  obey  you."  This  im- 
plied contract  is  not  now  considered  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  an  establishment  of 
religion.  But  perhaps  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  a  State  Church  is  not  the  fact  of 
Government  aid,  but  rather  the  granting 
of  such  aid  to  a  single  church  whose  ad- 
herents may  be  a  minority  in  the  commu- 
nity. We  should  not  reason  by  analogy, 
therefore,  from  disestablishment  to  the 
abolition  of  exemptions  from  taxation 
which  extend  alike  to  all  denominations. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  Orthodox  and  Liberal,  which 
exemptions  may  and  should,  if  they  are 
.  to  exist  at  all,  be  extended  to  the  meeting 
places  of  Ethical  Culture  Societies  and 
other  substitutes  for  churches. 

The  exemption  of  churches  from  taxa- 
tion, if  allowed  at  all,  must  not  be  car- 
ried too  far,  however.  Church  property 
which  yields  a  revenue,  or  is  not  used 
strictly  for  church  purposes,  should  not 
be  favored  above  the  property  of  individ- 
uals ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
any  church  property  should  be  exempted 
from  special  assessments  for  street  im- 
provements which  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  may  therefore  become 
a  source  of  profit  if  the  property  should 
be  sold  at  some  future  time. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  consideration 
against  the  exemption  of  church  property 
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is  the  practical  one  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  prop- 
erty used  for  strictly  religious  purposes 
and  that  used  for  other  purposes.  Prob- 
ably most  of  those  who  favor  the  exemp- 
tion of  church  property  would  extend 
the  exemption  to  such  undenominational 
societies  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association ;  and  yet  the  courts  of  New 
York  have  held  that  the  buildings  of  that 
association  are  not  exempt,  because  they 
are  not  used  exclusively  for  purposes  of 
public  worship,  portions  of  the  buildings 
being  used  for  gymnasium  and  other 
recreative  purposes.*  If  this  principle 
were  consistently  carried  out,  it  would 
endanger  the  exemption  of  many 
churches;  for  the  varied  work  of  the 
modern  institutional  church  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. Again,  some  churches  rent  even 
their  auditoriums  for  other  than  church 
purposes ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  between  property  used  for  pur- 
poses of  worship,  and  property  which 
yields  a  revenue.  It  is  perhaps  still  more 
common  for  small  and  poor  congrega- 
tions to  meet  in  rented  halls,  instead  of 
maintaining  their  own  houses  of  wor- 
ship; and  since  they  meet  in  buildings 
which  are  taxed,  and  doubtless  help  to 
pay  the  taxes  when  they  pay  their  rent, 
the  exemption  of  church  property  is  an 
unintentional  discrimination  against 
these  weaker  congregations. 

The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  will 
perhaps  become  all  the  greater  as  the 
distinction  between  the  religious  and  the 
secular  becomes  less  and  less  marked, 
and  as  social  settlements  and  similar  in- 
stitutions assume  part  of  the  functions 
which  have  in  the  past  been  performed 

*Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New  York, 
113  N.  v..  187. 


by  the  churches.  Many  will  maintain 
that  a  social  settlement  is  quite  as  much 
entitled  to  exemption  as  a  church;  and 
yet  many  settlements  are  not  even  incor- 
porated, but,  like  the  poorer  churches, 
have  only  rented  quarters.  Indeed,  set- 
tlement work  is  of  such  a  personal  char- 
acter that  it  may  be  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  own  homes,  instead  of  in 
buildings  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  so 
that  while  settlements  in  general  may 
very  well  be  exempted  on  the  groimd  that 
they  do  educational  work,  it  is  here  again 
difficult  to  draw  the  line.  And  if  settle- 
ments as  such  are  to  be  exempt,  how 
about  self-supporting  clubs  for  working 
women  and  working  men  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  members  of  the  community 
who  are  not  members  of  any  religious 
body,  and  who,  therefore,  ought  not  in 
strict  justice  to  have  their  taxes  m- 
creased  in  order  that  churches  may  be 
exempted,  is  a  less  cogent  argument 
against  the  exemption  of  churches  than 
the  practical  difficulty — which  may  be 
expected  to  increase — of  determining 
just  what  property  should  be,  and  what 
should  not  be,  exempted. 

Max  West. 


Pain 

Men  have  made  them  gods  of  love, 
Sun-gods,  givers  of  the  rain. 

Deities  of  hill  and  grove: 
I  have  made  a  god  of  Pain. 

Of  my  god  I  know  this  much, 

And  in  singing  I  repeat. 
Though  there's  anguish  in  his  touch. 

Vet  his  soul  within  is  sweet, 

— From  "Homeward  Songs  by  the  Way.' 
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"The  Political  Education  of  New  York  City 


IT  is  generally  agreed  that  the  grave 
municipal  problems  which  confront 
the  people  of  New  York  City  cannot 
be  wisely  or  permanently  solved  at  elec- 
tion time.  The  most  and  the  best  that  a 
reform  administration  can  do  is  to  im- 
prove the  limited  opportunity  given  it  in 
the  two  years  of  its  term  of  office.  When 
election  comes  again  two  years  hence,  a 
wave  of  civic  enthusiasm  or  spasm  of  vir- 
tue cannot  be  relied  upon  to  place  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city  again  in  anti-Tammany 
hands.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  only  a 
persistent  and  well-directed  educational 
campaign,  which  shall  never  cease  be- 
tween elections,  can  meet  the  difficulties 
and  the  needs  of  our  civic  situation. 

The  difficulties  of  such  a  campaign  of 
education  are,  of  course,  great.  The 
enormous  population  of  Greater  New 
York,  its  complex  racial  elements,  and 
the  direct  and  indirect  evil  results  of  liv- 
ing in  tenment  houses,  make  educational 
work  by  no  means  easy.  Moreover, 
there  are  myriads  of  educational  and  phi- 
lanthropic agencies  at  work  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  one  another's  aims 
and  methods  and  without  proper  corre- 
lation. There  is  need  of  a  scientific  or- 
ganization of  all  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  this  city  toward  promoting  the 
intelligence  and  well-being  of  the  citi' 
zens.  What  is  known  in  the  relations  of 
great  railway  corporations  to  one  another 
as  the  "community  of  interest"  plan  is 
suggestive  to  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional workers.  It  is  too  soon  to  hope  for 
a  philanthropic  and  educational  trust, 
even  if  it  should  be  desirable;  but  group 
federations  are  even  now  entirely  practi- 
cable, and  have,  to  some  extent,  come 
into  being. 


The  League  for  Political  Education  is 
one  of  the  main  organizations  which  is 
attempting  to  adapt  itself  to  the  special 
conditions  and  difficulties  of  New  York 
life.  A  leaf  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
book  of  the  practical  politician.  As 
Tammany  has  its  leader  for  each  assem- 
bly district,  so  the  League  for  Political 
Education  is  fast  appointing  chairmen 
for  each  assembly  district,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  district.  The  chairman 
regards  his  district  as  a  permanent  field 
of  educational  endeavor  and  views  it 
from  two  general  aspects,  namely,  its  po- 
litical and  its  social  asjSects.  On  the  po- 
litical side,  the  chairman,  assisted  by  his 
committee,  endeavors  to  become  familiar 
with  the  public  record  of  every  office- 
holder in  his  district,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  office-holders  which  may  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  district.  A  further  step 
for  the  chairman  and  the  committee  is  to 
study  the  political  machinery  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  find  out  who  are  the  assembly  and 
election  district  captains  and  workers  in 
each  political  party,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  record  and  the  meth- 
ods of  these  men. 

The  social  side  of  the  district  includes 
all  that  relates  to  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  of  the  people  who  reside  there. 
As  a  preliminary  to  eflforts  to  improve 
these  conditions,  a  sociological  study  is 
made  of  the  district,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  study,  the  organized  social  forces, 
both  for  good  and  ill,  are  indicated  with 
their  location,  by  means  of  symbols  on  a 
large  wall  map  of  the  district.  This  can- 
vass is  the  basis  for  intelligent  action.  It 
reveals  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
neighborhood.     Among  these,  the  n:\ost 
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important,  and  those  which  may  be  at- 
tacked with  best  promise  of  result,  are 
first  considered.  The  plan  is,  not  to  call 
into  existence  new  educational  or  philan- 
thropic organizations,  but  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  each  specific  need  any  agency 
already  existing  to  meet  that  need.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  canvass 
discovers  public  school-houses  in  im- 
perfect sanitary  condition,  in  which 
there  are  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
where  the  teachers  are  without  any  S)mi- 
pathetic  contact  in  their  work  with  intel- 
ligent and  cultured  persons.  Having 
found  such  a  school-house  the  dis- 
trict worker  communicates  at  once  with 
the  Public  Education  Association,  whose 
special  function  it  is  to  meet  such  needs 
as  these,  and,  in  cooperation  with  this 
association,  everything  possible  is  done 
for  the  school  in  question.  The  same 
method  would  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  need  of  a  small  park  or  playground, 
when  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League 
would  be  consulted ;  in  the  case  of  a  kin- 
dergarten, when  the  Kindergarten  Union 
would  be  consulted ;  in  the  case  of  send- 
ing poor  children  to  the  country  in  the 
summer-time,  when  the  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  the  Life's  Farm  Association, 
and  other  similar  organizations  would  be 
consulted. 

The  League  also  stands  ready  to  send 
lecturers  on  civic  and  economic  topics  to 
those  districts  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  lectures.  These  lectures  are 
most  frequently  given  in  connection  with 
social  settlements.  The  League  also  pro- 
poses to  issue  literature  for  the  promotion 
of  good  citizenship.  This  will  consist  of 
very  short,  clearly  worded  leaflets,  and 
of  brief  monographs.  In  addition,  a  new 
edition  of  a  "Political  Primer  of  New 
York  City  and  State,"  by  Miss  Adele  M. 
Fielde,  published  by  Macmillans  four 
years  ago,  will  be  issued  by  the 
League  about  January  loth  next.     This 


Primer  has  been  entirely  rewritten  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Charter  of  Greater  New  York, 
which  takes  effect  January  i,  1902. 

The  district  work  thus  outlined  was 
begun  by  the  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion five  or  six  years  ago.  It  has  passed 
through  the  transition  stage  of  only 
moderate  efficiency,  due  to  inexperience, 
and  is  now  being  more  carefully  organ- 
ized and  more  successfully  carried  on 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  Women's  Municipal  League  re- 
cently decided  to  engage  in  this  district 
work,  but  was  so  courteous  as  to  consult 
the  League  for  Political  Education  be- 
fore taking  any  decisive  steps.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  conference  between  committees 
of  both  leagues,  the  work  of  each  be- 
tween now  and  May  ist,  will  be  limited 
to  a  specified  territory,  and  each  organ- 
ization will  be  singly  responsible  for  its 
own  territory.  The  Municipal  League 
will  take  the  local  improvement  districts 
called  under  the  new  charter  Corlears 
Hook,  which  is  the  Twelfth  Senatorial 
District;  Kip's  Bay,  which  is  the  Four- 
Thirty-first  Assembly  Districts,  Morris- 
ania,  which  is  the  Twenty-first  Senatorial 
District  and  possibly  another  not  yet 
fully  decided  upon. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  or- 
ganizations, while  working  independent- 
ly, will  aid  one  another  in  every  possible 
way.  The  diflferences  between  the  two 
are  that  the  Municipal  League  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  women,  while  the 
League  for  Political  Education  is  com- 
posed of  both  men  and  women ;  and  the 
former  devotes  itself  at  election  time  to 
the  support  of  a  particular  party,  or  par- 
ticular candidates,  while  the  latter  is  non- 
partisan. 

The  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  correlation  between  the 
many  philanthropic  and  educational  or 
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ganizations  of  the  dty  is  being  attacked 
by  the  establishment  of  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  civic,  educational  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  Greater 
New  York.  This  Conference  held  two 
meetings  last  spring  at  the  League  for 
Political  Education,  and  will  hold  three 
meetings  between  January  and  June, 
1902.  at  the  League.     The  purposes  of 


the  Conference  are  to  diminish  unwise 
duplication  of  work  on  the  part  of  socie- 
ties, and  to  promote  cooperation  between 
the  societies  at  every  practicable  point. 
The  Council  has  no  authority  over  any 
society  and  does  not  attempt,  as  yet,  to 
establish  any  federative  organization. 

Robert  Ersktne  Ely. 


Character-Values  in  Training  in  the  Manual  Arts 


GENERATIONS  have  passed  since 
the  good  Bayard  rode  in  joust  and 
tourney ;  but  still  to-day  the  boy's 
imagination  fires  as  he  reads  of  the 
fearless  knight  without  reproach.  The 
days  of  casque  and  halberd  are  over,  yet 
surely  there  is  still  place  for  him  who 
would  fight  the  good  fight.  As  ever,  the 
child-heart  grows  big  with  the  thought 
that  he  too  may  do  something  that  shall 
be  worth  while;  are  there  not  things  to 
be  made  and  builded,  works  to  be  de- 
veloped, great  plans  to  be  matured? 
Peace,  too,  has  her  victories.  May  not 
the  proud  title  of  the  good  knight  be 
won  by  him  who  serves  his  kind  in 
quarry,  kiln,  or  shop,  as  honorably  as  it 
were  ever  won  on  tented  field  ? 

Man  is  the  thumbed  animal — the 
builder — ^the  worker  with  tools.  His 
wish  to  create  and  to  construct  is  instinc- 
tive. Its  source  is  deep  in  his  nature, 
rising  with  the  fundamental  desires  to 
tell,  to  fashion,  to  adorn,  and  to  examine. 

Education  in  its  modern  philosophy 
seeks  by  its  processes  to  make  the  child 
aware  of  his  social  relations  and  func- 
tions, to  make  him  realize  and  fill  his 
place  in  the  world-scheme.  It  prepares 
him  for  union  with  his  fellows,  prepares 
him  to  help  them  and  to  profit  by  their 
help.     Its  vital  requirement  is  that  his 


instincts  and  activities  shall  form  the  ba- 
sis of  his  studies,  the  starting  points  for 
his  training.  It  seeks  to  devise  methods 
which  shall  naturally  evoke  and  enlist 
these  instincts.  Its  concern  is  that  as  the 
child  lives  over  the  experiences  of  the 
race,  he  may  in  his  recapitulation  come 
to  know  his  own  power  and  capacity,  his 
own  social-value,  as  it  were. 

To  the  desire  to  build  and  to  decorate, 
the  manual  arts  make  the  most  direct  re- 
sponse. No  other  forms  of  activity  oflFer 
better  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  those  qualities  which  make  for  char- 
acter. But  it  is  not  as  technical  drills 
that  they  must  be  offered — methods  of 
training  hand  or  eye  to  peculiar  sleight 
or  quickness.  Thus  submitted  they  serve 
but  as  special  subjects  to  swell  an  already 
over-full  curriculum.  They  must  in  their 
various  forms, — sewing,  modeling,  work- 
ing in  woods  or  metals, — serve  but  as 
means  to  an  end.  As  forms  of  activity 
they  must  spring  from  the  child's  needs, 
respond  to  his  necessities,  and  be  reckon- 
able  in  terms  of  social  worth. 

The  position  of  the  arts  thus  defined, 
one  may  discuss  the  possibilities  of  their 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  child 
who  pursues  them.  "Character,"  says 
Baldwin,  "is  a  disposition  for  action." 
It  is  in  part  the  result  of  Nature — of  he- 
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redity ;  in  larger  measure  it  is  that  indi- 
viduality which  is  the  product  of  habit 
and  environment.  For  the  formation  of 
habits,  for  the  determination  of  sur- 
roundings, the  school  must  in  large  de- 
gree be  held  responsible.  A  training  in 
character  must  be  a  training  in  habits — 
a  training  in  action  amid  such  surround- 
ings as  will  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
ideals  held  up  for  emulation.  What  are 
the  habits  which  the  manual  arts  incul- 
cate? What  the  environment  for  their 
development?    What  are  their  ideals? 

Two  things  the  arts  of  construction 
and  decoration  require — ^planning  and 
execution.  Foresight  to  conceive  and 
energy  to  accomplish.  Every  exercise, 
whether  the  little  paper  box,  the  doll's 
dress,  or  the  elaborate  piece  of  joinery, 
must  be  planned.  It  is  thus  that  the 
model  permits  original  effort  in  design — 
permits  the  display  of  individuality. 
Training  in  the  arts  means  the  develop- 
ment of  problem-makers  as  well  as 
problem-solvers.  That  problems  be  ade- 
quately planned,  there  must  be  calcula- 
tion, adaptation  of  means  to  end,  under- 
standing of  cause  and  effect.  The  habit 
of  looking  ahead  is  formed.  It  is  a  habit 
characteristic  of  the  good  executive.  The 
ideal  which  the  arts  hold  up  before  the 
pupil  is  the  well-planned  problem,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  original  effort — some- 
thing which  is  his  own  in  thought  as  in 
execution.  The  necessity  for  the  thing 
made  may  have  arisen  in  many  ways.  It 
may  be  a  bit  of  apparatus  for  the  school 
room — a  model  to  illustrate  and  make 
real  and  vivid  some  lesson  in  the  primi- 
tive arts ;  a  toy  for  his  games ;  a  uten- 
sil for  the  home;  or  a  reproduction  on 
small  scale  of  some  great  machine  which 
is  doing  the  world's  work.  It  matters 
not  what  the  thing  is  to  be  made ;  first  it 
must  be  planned.  Planning  means  more 
than  foresight,  it  means  the  thinking  of 


parts  into  wholes.  It  means  the  thinking 
of  relations.  As  the  boy  repeats  the  ef- 
forts of  his  forbears  to  adapt  means  to 
ends,  he  becomes  with  them  an  inventor 
— he  inevitably  takes  their  attitude  to- 
ward his  work. 

What  are  the  ideals  in  execution? 
Determination  and  Accuracy.  The  ex- 
ecutive faculty  requires  both.  Grit  and 
energy  have  ever  won  the  world's  praise. 
It  is  the  power  of  holding  on  that  counts. 
The  arts  inculcate  the  habit  of  persever- 
ance. Interest  in  the  process  is  given 
through  interest  in  the  product.  The 
determination  to  succeed  is  bom  of  the 
fact  that  the  problem  is  the  maker's.  The 
object  wrought  may,  in  the  words  of 
Touchstone,  be  "a  poor  thing,  sir,  but 
mine  own." 

Execution,  however,  holds  up  ideals 
more  than  one;  ideals  of  self-reliance, 
patience,  honesty  and  thoroughness. 
Each  worker  must  be  his  own  critic ;  and 
the  old  adage  about  haste  and  speed  is 
brought  sharply  home  to  him.  To  him 
also  is  made  known  the  evils  of  shoddy 
workmanship  and  slipshod  finish.  Each 
virtue  in  performance  acts  to  perfect  a 
habit,  and  to  develop  that  trait  of  ines- 
timable value  in  character — ^a  controlling 
sense  of  duty. 

The  work-place  itself,  be  it  in  the 
school-room  or  in  specially  designed 
shop,  is  no  mean  developer  of  habits. 
There  it  is  that  the  laws  of  cleanliness, 
order,  and  system  prevail.  The  shining 
racks  of  tools  beckon  the  eager  worker : 
but,  beckoning,  whisper  the  injunction 
of  the  good  workman, — "a  place  for 
everything." 

The  arts  have  as  an  ideal — Beauty. 
Each  object,  for  whatever  end  designed, 
must  respond  to  the  laws  of  fitness  to 
purpose,  harmony  in  proportion,  and 
refinement  in  form.  Into  each  lesson  en- 
ters the  element  of  good  design ;  and  les- 
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son  repeated  upon  lesson,  accustoms  the 
pupil  to  question  all  constructed  forms 
as  to  their  fitness  and  beauty,  and  habit- 
uates him  to  employ  the  laws  of  good 
design  whenever  he  plans  projects  of  his 
own.  Through  such  study, — the  search 
for  the  beautiful  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment— is  developed  in  the  worker  that 
which  it  is  agreed  to  call  "taste" — a 
knowledge  of  what  is  truly  fine. 

Other  ideals  the  constructive  arts  hold 
up :  the  ideal  of  the  good  craftsman  and 
the  ideal  of  honest  work.  Initiated  into 
the  difficulties  of  mechanical  procedure, 
the  pupil  learns  to  respect  the  skilled 
artisan  with  his  perfection  of  technique, 
and  to  appreciate  good  work  in  any  craft, 
however  simple  its  form,  however  lowly 
may  have  been  the  hands  that  fashioned 
it. 

The  ideals  rehearsed,  the  purpose  of 
the  arts  is  made  clear.  Concerning  them- 
selves with  no  particular  material,  they 
teach  their  lesson  as  well  in  wood  as  in 
iron,  in  paper  as  in  clay.  The  exercises 
are  but  means ;  the  end  is  never  to  be  hid- 
den by  process  or  material. 

To  the  pupil  who.  pursues  the  arts 
there  oxnes  with  the  habits  inculcated 
something  apart  and  higher — ^a  point  of 
view.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  one 
who  himself  has  planned,  designed  and 
executed,  he  sees  the  world  about  him 
and  comes  to  realize  the  forces  that  have 
made  and  are  making  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  kind.  To  the  school  he  car- 
ries problems  for  solution;  from  it  he 
carries  knowledge  immediately  applicable 
in  his  daily  life  and  work.  He  is  thus 
made  conscious  of  his  own  resources — 
his  own  powers  and  his  limitations.  He 
learns  to  know  what  it  is  that  he  does 
not  know.  He  learns  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. This  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
knowledge. 

Life  is  all  action.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  "school  is  life."  The  older 
school  was  all  for  passivity,  for  listening 


and  memorizing,  for  getting  hold  of  the 
symbols  of  learning.  The  manual  arts 
look  to  "doing,"  recognizing  that  mental 
development  can  never  reach  its  highest 
levels  apart  from  motor  activity. 

As  to  the  character-values,  then,  in 
training  in  the  manual  arts ;  if  character 
is  a  disposition  for  action,  if  it  requires 
for  its  development  the  establishment  of 
habits  of  foresight  and  initiative,  of 
original  effort,  direct  responsibility,  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  if  it  is  founded  on 
order  and  system,  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  honest  work,  and  respect  for  labor, 
aye  love  for  labor, — then  surely  the  man- 
ual arts  give  an  unequalled  opporttmity 
for  the  implantation  of  these  virtues  in 
the  nature  of  the  boy  schooled  in  their 
practice.  Surely  the  boy  who  pursues 
them  will  be  a  boy  "disposed  for  action." 

James  P.  Haney. 


Additional  evidence  of  the  interest  that 
is  being  taken  in  the  subject  of  ethical 
instruction  in  Sunday-schools  is  afforded 
by  the  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the 
series  of  Old  Testament  Bible  Stories 
told  for  the  Young,  which  Mr.  W.  L. 
Sheldon,  of  the  St.  Louis  Ethical  Society, 
is  publishing  serially  in  "Unity."  Part- 
ly because  of  the  commendation  which 
these  stories  have  received  from  certain 
papers  and  magazines — notably  the 
Outlook,  Mr.  Sheldon  is  receiving 
many  letters  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
but  more  especially  from  orthodox  peo- 
ple— concerning  his  treatment.  These 
Bible  stories  represent  the  material  in  use 
in  his  own  Sunday-school,  forming  parts 
of  his  total  scheme  of  ethical  instruction. 
The  purpose  underlying  the  series  is  to 
bring  out  the  profound  ethical  import  of 
these  old  Hebraic  stories,  by  sifting  away 
the  chaff  of  irrelevancy  and  so  preserv- 
ing what  is  of  abiding  and  helpful  sig- 
nificance in  them.  r^^^r^J^ 
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"The  American  Sabbath  and  the  Liquor  Problem 

An  Address  by  Felix  Adler  at  Carnegie  Hall,  December  15TH,  1901 


WHAT  will  be  the  future  of  the 
American  Sabbath,  especially  in 
great  cities,  is  a  question  of  deep 
concern  to  all  of  us.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct views  of  Sunday  observance;  one, 
theological,  Sabbatarian;  the  other, 
purely  humanitarian.  The  former  is 
rapidly  going,  especially  in  the  great 
cities,  where  it  seems  to  be  doomed.  The 
latter,  the  humanitarian,  is  also  in  some 
danger,  of  being  ignored,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  this  danger ; 
for,  on  strictly  humanitarian  grounds,  the 
Sabbath  is  one  of  the  most  beneficient  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  mankind. 

There  are  three  purposes  to  which  the 
Sabbath  is  dedicated;  rest,  recreation, 
and  edification.  If  its  object  and  pur- 
pose were  merely  to  secure  rest,  surcease 
from  toil,  the  unharnessing  of  the  weary 
body  and  mind  from  accustomed  occu- 
pation— it  would  be  an  inestimable  boon. 
It  is  just  as  important  for  you,  lawyers, 
not  to  bring  your  briefs  home  on  Sunday 
as  it  is  for  the  manual  laborer  to 
have  relief  from  his  accustomed  work.  It 
always  gives  me  a  strange  feeling  of 
satisfaction  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
I  have  to  pass  through  a  business 
section  of  the  city  on  a  Sunday.  What 
an  air  of  peace  has  settled  on  that  noisy 
region !  Empty  the  streets  of  the  eager, 
rushing,  bustling  crowd  that  hurries  past 
on  week-days;  absent  the  tumult  and 
noise  that  then  assault  our  ears.  The 
shutters  are  closed;  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  are  asleep.  The  scene 
of  feverish  activity  is  transformed*  into 
a  scene  of  repose. 

Do  you  want  this  changed?  Do  you 
want  the  stores  open  and  the    factories 


open  ?  By  no  means.  Let  us  cling  with 
might  and  main  to  the  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest.  Let  us  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Sunday  labor — which,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  extending  deplorably  in  this 
country — and  let  us  insist  that,  in  those 
cases  in  which  Sunday  labor  is  unavoid- 
able, those  who  are  engaged  in  it  shall  at 
least  be  ensured  a  partial  immunity  from 
toil  in  other  ways. 

The  second  purpose  is  recreation ;  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  special  subject  with 
which  I  am  to  deal  to-day,  the  question 
of  opening  the  saloons.  It  is  a  thorny 
'and  difficult  subject.  There  are  persons 
who,  when  a  new  measure  is  proposed, 
are  ready  at  once  to  leap  to  a  conclusion 
and  to  express  a  personal  opinion,  be- 
cause they  see  only  one  among  many  as- 
pects of  the  matter.  In  this  case,  the  one 
side  sees  only  the  issue  of  personal  liber- 
ty at  stake;  therefore  they  say:  Let  the 
saloons  be  opened.  The  other  side  sees 
the  evils  of  intemperance  only,  and  is 
equally  prompt  to  say:  Let  the  saloons 
be  closed.  But  those  whose  habit  it  is 
to  look  all  round  a  question  are  not  in 
so  fortunate  a  position.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  this  question  has 
bearings  on  many  and  varied  social  in- 
terests of  the  first  magnitude. 

Faulty    Conclusions   from    Early  Expe- 
riences. 

If  a  speaker  is  aware  that  he  himself 
has  labored  under  a  prejudice  in  regard 
to  his  subject,  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should 
advertise  his  hearers  of  the  fact;  and 
therefore  I  confess  that,  for  my  own  part, 
my  initial  prejudice  was  altogether  on 
the  side  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the 
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saloon.  The  impressions  which  one  re- 
ceives in  childhood  are  apt  to  be  indeli- 
ble. I  remember  that,  as  a  boy,  I  used 
frequently  to  pass  a  certain  saloon  on 
one  of  the  east-side  avenues  near  my 
home;  and  I  remember  as  vividly  as  if 
it  were  to-day,  the  physical  disgust  which 
was  produced  in  me,  a  child,  merely  by 
the  smell  of  the  place,  by  the  vile  reek  of 
it,  the  unkempt  and  disreputable  appear- 
ance of  it,  the  sight  now  and  then  of 
men  issuing  from  it,  staggering  and  reel- 
ing, cursing,  swearing,  and  with  blood- 
shot eyes ;  or  occasionally  by  the  sight  of 
some  unfortunate  sprawling  in  the  gutter 
— ^a  disgrace  to  the  humanity  whose  sem- 
blance he  bore. 

Later  there  came  the  knowledge  of  the 
evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  intem- 
perance; the  knowledge  of  the  ruin 
brought  upon  once  happy  homes ;  of  the 
silent  sufferings  endured  by  refined  wo- 
men in  their  vain,  futile  struggles  to  res- 
cue some  loved  one  from  the  degradation 
of  drunkenness,  or  in  their  poor,  pitiful 
attempts  to  cover  up  his  disgrace.  I  re- 
member more  than  twenty-three  years 
ago  how  I  was  affected  on  reading,  in  the 
report  of  the  first  district  nurse  we  sent 
into  the  poor  districts,  the  account  of  a 
woman  whose  life  was  despaired  of  be- 
cause her  infuriated  husband,  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  had  trampled  upon 
her,  as  she  lay  in  bed  holding  in  her  arms 
a  child  not  yet  a  week  old.  I  recall  an- 
other instance  of  a  father  who,  sent  by  a 
physician  to  procure  strong  stimulants 
for  his  child  at  the  point  of  collapse, 
could  not,  poor  brute,  when  he  had  the 
stimulants  in  his  hand,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and  drank  them  himself,  leaving  his 
child  to  its  fate. 

Such  instances  as  these  exercise  a  kind 
of  hypnotic  effect  upon  us;  we  cannot 
get  our  eyes  away  from  them.  They  are 
apt  to  make  us  associate  the  use  of  strong 
drink  in  any  form  with  just  such  scenes 


as  these.  This  hypnotizing  effect  of  ex- 
treme instances  leads  us  also  to  believe 
that  intemperance  very  widely,  very 
thoroughly  permeates  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  that  it  is  responsible — nay, 
the  chief  cause — of  all  the  evils  from 
which  we  suffer. 

Now,  I  myself  was  under  the  sway  of 
these  feelings.  I  was  hypnotized  in  this 
fashion ;  and,  if,  gradually,  I  have  taken 
a  different  view  of  the  matter,  it  has 
been  with  immense  repugnance;  as  a 
man  endeavors  to  swim  against  a  certain 
current  only  to  find  himself  irresistibly 
borne  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  he  would  prefer  to  go. 

The  Facts:   Extent  of  the  Evil. 

To  begin  with,  it  appears  that,  not  only 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  but  the  extent 
and  area  over  which  these  evils  reign, 
have  been  exaggerated.  There  are  two 
ways  of  measuring  the  perilousness  of  a 
disease,  one  by  the  virulence  with  which 
it  attacks  its  victim,  the  other  by  the  num- 
ber of  victims  which  it  attacks.  Con- 
cerning the  virulence  with  which  intem- 
perance attacks  its  victims  there  has  been 
no  exaggeration;  but  the  number  of  its 
victims  and  the  area  within  which  the 
disease  prevails — these  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated. 

Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  experienced  workers  in  this 
city,*  and  a  man  whom  everyone  honors, 
was  willing  to  commit  himself  to  the 
statement  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  pau- 
perism in  great  cities  was  due  to  intem- 
perance. It  now  appears  that,  not  75  per 
cent.,  but  25  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism 
which  is  relieved  by  voluntary  societies 
is  due  to  intemperance.  Even  the  pau- 
perism in  the  almshouses,  although  high- 
er, is  not  half  as  high  as  Mr.  Brace  esti- 
mated. Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  great 
authority  in  England,  found  that  intem- 
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perance  was  the  cause  of  pauperism 
among  the  lowest  strata  of  the  poor  in 
London  in  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Intemperance  and  Crime, 

Again,  in  regard  to  intemperance  in  its 
relation  to  crime,  intemperance  is  a  lead- 
ing cause,  a  prominent  cause,  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime  in  not  quite  one-third 
of  the  cases  investigated;  and  it  is  the 
principal  cause  in  sixteen  per  cent.  only. 
And  this  investigation  is  based  upon  the 
examination  of  more  than  13,000  con- 
victs. We  find  in  the  report  that  as  a 
people  we  are  progressing  toward  mod- 
eration ;  that,  ever  since  1840,  the  sale  of 
distilled  liquors  has  steadily  diminished, 
and  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  has  steadily 
increased.  Since  1890,  although  the  sale 
of  malt  liquors  has  remained  stationary, 
the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  has  fallen 
fully  one-third.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
modem  industry  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
direction  of  moderation ;  the  introduction 
of  machinery  requiring  a  clear  head  on 
the  part  of  the  employe ;  and  many  firms 
and  employers  insisting  upon  habits  of 
moderation  in  those  whom  they  employ. 
The  trades  unions  also  are  arrayed,  on 
the  whole,  on  the  side  of  the  temperate 
use  of  liquor. 

The  Saloon  and  Its  Functions. 
Coming  now  to  the  saloon  itself,  the 
point  brought  out  by  recent  studies  of 
the  drink  habits  of  the  people  is  that  the 
saloon  is  by  no  means  merely  a  device 
for  producing  intoxication.  We  are 
prone  to  think  that  every  saloon  is  a 
place  in  which  intemperance  is  fostered ; 
that  drinking  and  drunkenness  are  syn- 
onymous. That  is  not  the  case.  There 
are  in  this  city  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  saloons  in  which  intemperance 
as  such  can  hardly  be  said  to  prevail  to 
any  great  extent.  The  saloon  serves 
many  other  purposes  than  that  of  satis- 


fying the  drink  habit ;  and  some  of  these 
purposes  are  perfectly  legitimate.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  these  legitimate 
purposes,  we  certainly  should  not  have 
the  thirteen  thousand  saloons  that  exist 
in  Greater  New  York.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  these  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  they  serve  as  cheap 
restaurants.  A  great  many  wage-earn- 
ers get  their  luncheon  at  noon-day  in  the 
neighboring  saloon.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing the  dinner  pail,  they  prefer  the  warm 
luncheon  which  is  served  for  ten  cents. 
Then,  the  saloon  serves  as  a  place  in 
which  the  keen,  powerful,  racial  instinct 
of  the  foreign  elements  of  our  population 
is  more  or  less  satisfied.  People  from  for- 
eign countries  like  to  come  together.  The 
saloon  is  a  meeting  place  where  such  for- 
eigners, can  without  introduction  and 
without  formality,  expect  to  meet  people 
of  their  own  home  connection  and  of 
their  own  race.  There  are  certain  sa- 
loons where  Bohemians  meet,  others 
where  Russians  meet,  and  others  where 
Italians  meet.  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  saloon  is  a  free  labor  agency,  a  free 
employment  agency.  Certain  saloons  are 
patronized  by  members  of  a  certain  trade, 
and  the  proprietor  makes  it  his  business 
often  to  keep  informed  as  to  such  vacan- 
cies. Above  all,  the  saloon  satisfies  that 
profound  craving  in  human  nature  for 
the  throwing  off  of  restrictions,  for  free 
social  intercourse. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  ?  The  pleas- 
ure consists  in  being  at  ease.  We  all  of 
us  feel  that  need.  We  invite  our  friends 
into  our  parlors,  but  we  also  go  to  our 
clubs.  The  advantage  of  a  club  in  the 
matter  of  social  intercourse  is  that  you 
can  meet  people  on  a  perfect  footing  of 
equality.  That  is  the  attraction  of 
the  club.  Something  of  this  attrac- 
tion draws  the  poorer  classes  to  the 
sialoon.  Imagine  how  restricted  is 
their    life!      Ten    hours    a    day    in    a 
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factory  the  working  man  is  subject 
to  rules  and  must  do  as  somebody  orders 
him.  It  is  for  the  common  good  indeed, 
but  nevertheless  he  is  under  restriction; 
he  is  repressed;  he  cannot  do  as  he 
pleases.  When  he  comes  home,  can  he 
do  as  he  pleases?  Can  he  be  at  ease? 
Truly,  he  might,  if  he  had  a  home,  but 
what  he  calls  a  home  consists  of  two  or 
three  rooms,  overcrowded,  grimy,  and 
unpleasant,  and  noisy  with  crying  chil- 
dren. No  matter  how  tender-hearted  he 
may  be  or  how  kindly,  so  long  as  he  is  in 
that  tenement  he  has  only  exchanged  the 
enforced  restrictions  of  his  employer  for 
the  voluntary  restrictions  which  he  must 
submit  himself  to  if  he  is  a  good  father. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  be 
attracted  to  a  place  where  he  can  be  at 
his  ease?  That  was  the  desire  that  led 
men  to  the  inn  long  before  the  days  of 
Falstaff. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  saloon  is  one 
of  democratic  equality.  For  five  cents  a 
man  purchases  the  chartered  liberties  of 
the  place ;  he  is  a  patron ;  he  is  not  looked 
down  upon.  That  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween our  saloons  and  the  coffee  houses. 
In  the  coffee  houses  a  man  is  restricted 
in  his  choice  of  drinks,  and  there  are 
rules.  The  atmosphere  is  loaded  down 
with  restrictions  and  the  dogmatic  opin- 
ions of  somebody ;  and  he  feels  that  he  is 
patronized,  whereas  the  thing  that  he 
wants  to  feel  is  that  he  is  a  patron.  In 
the  saloon,  he  is  free;  he  can. drink;  he 
can  chat, — and  the  chat  that  goes  on  is 
often  of  the  shrewdest,  and  quite  as  wise 
as  that  which  goes  on  in  the  uptown 
clubs. 

Now  our  way  has  been  simply  to  close 
the  saloon  as  far  as  we  can.  Drive  the 
workingman  away  and  send  him — 
whither?  We  have  forgotten  that  a 
great  demand  has  been  created  and  must 
be  supplied.  We  have  simply  tried  to 
shut  off  the  supply,  and  have  said :  "You 


can't  have  it,  we  object  to  it.  Now,  go." 
Go  whither?  We  have  not  even  asked 
whither?  We  have  not  even  tried  to 
supply  a  substitute. 

If  we  had  not  been  so  h)rpnotized,  if 
we  had  not  felt  that  the  one  thing  to  do 
was  to  abolish  the  places  where  intem- 
perance occurs,  we  should  have  been 
saner  and  wiser.  We  should  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
nothing  but  intemperance  occurs  in 
these  places.  We  should  have  seen  that 
they  supply  a  legitimate  want,  and  we 
should  have  tried  to  supply  that  want 
ourselves  in  other  jvays. 

The  Main  Issue:    Three  Alternatives. 

But  now  the  question  is  put,  Shall 
we  open  the  saloons?  I  object  to 
that  way  of  putting  it.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  very  worst  things  to  do  is  to 
put  a  question  inexactly.  We  can  never 
get  a  straight  answer  if  we  put  a  ques- 
tion wrongly  or  confusedly.  The  ques- 
tion is  not :  Shall  we  open  the  saloons  ? — 
because  they  are  open,  and  everybody 
knows  they  are.  What  is  the  use  of 
asking  that  question  ?  Shall  we  do  some- 
thing which  is  already  done?  Put  your 
question  exactly,  if  you  wish  to  solve  the 
problem.  There  are  just  three  alterna- 
tives before  us:  either  to  continue  the 
present  regime — ^that  is  to  say.  the  side 
door  open  and  the  front  door  closed — 
or  to  close  both  doors,  or  to  open  both 
doors.  Those  three  alternatives  I  pro- 
pose now  briefly  and  summarily  to  take 
into  account. 

Impossibility    of   Continuing   Present 
Regime. 

Shall  we  continue  the  present  regime? 
The  law  prescribing  that  both  doors 
shall  be  closed,  the  authorities  winking, 
conniving  at  the  opening  of  one — is  this 
method  tolerable?  The  reasons  against 
continuing    this    method,    the    present 
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method,  have  been  so  often  discussed 
that  I  really  do  not  feel  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  me  to  go  into  them  at  length. 
They  are  quite  plain.  One  reason  is 
that  by  doing  this,  we  shall  undermine 
that  belief  among  the  people  upon  which 
respect  for  law  rests,  the  belief  that  laws 
are  enacted  to  be  enforced.  What  we 
mean  when  we  say  '*law-abiding'  is 
that  the  people  feel  that  a  law  on 
the  statute  book  is  a  serious  thing, 
and  that  to  infringe  upon  the  law  is  a 
very  serious  thing  indeed,  because  the 
law  is  powerful,  sacred,  mighty,  majes- 
tic. Show  the  people  a  statute  which  is 
only  half  enforced,  and  you  accustom 
them  to  think  that  the  law  is  a  farce,  that 
it  is  only  put  there  out  of  sentiment  or 
to  satisfy  a  clamor.  If  you  impair  our 
respect  for  the  law,  you  are  weakening 
the  chief  pillar  of  our  house. 

A  second  reason  for  not  continuing 
the  present  method  is  that  every  one 
knows  that  a  law  not  enforced  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  blackmail  and  corruption. 
You  can  never  reform  our  police  force 
unless  you  remove  fronni  them  the  tempt- 
ation that  causes  them  to  accept  hush 
money.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
temptation  of  the  weak,  intemperate  man 
by  opening  the  saloons  and  exposing 
him  to  that  temptation.  Let  us  consider, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  temptation  to 
which  we  expose  the  officers  of  the  po- 
lice by  this  present  method  of  insisting 
officially  on  the  enforcement  of  a  cer- 
tain law,  and  then  conniving  at  its  non- 
enforcement.  You  cannot  cure  this  by 
means  of  an  honest  head  of  police.  No 
matter  how  honest,  how  intelligent  and 
how  devoted  to  the  public  good  our  head 
men  may  be,  you  cannot  prevent  corrup- 
tion from  permeating  the  rank  and  file 
so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  the  police- 
man to  harrass  and  persecute  the  law- 
breaker. So  long  as  this  possibility  is 
before  him,  you  can  never  prevent  that 


policeman  on  the  beat  from  taking  money 
to  close  his  eye,  and  you  can  never  take 
from  him  the  power  of  harrassing  and 
persecuting  as  a  means  of  extracting  this 
bribe. 

The  Mayor's  Oath  Binding. 

But  the  important  point  in  this  con- 
nection— ^and  this  is  a  point  which  has 
not  been  made  sufficiently  prominent — 
is  that  this  whole  discussion  is  academic, 
that  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  continue 
the  present  regime  even  if  we  want  to  do 
so ;  that  the  new  Mayor  and  his  chief  of 
police  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
adopt  a  lenient  or  a  temporizing  policy; 
because  when  the  new  Mayor  goes  into 
office,  he  will  have  to  take  an  oath  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws.  He  will  have  to  take  an 
oath.  You  know  what  it  is  for  a  man 
with  a  conscience  to  take  an  oath.  You 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
tools  of  machines  in  office,  that  you  fail 
to  realize  what  it  means  for  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  be  there.  According  to  his 
oath,  he  cannot  avoid  executing  a  law 
which  is  on  the  statute  book.  He  has 
no  option  in  the  matter.  The  Mayor  and 
the  chief  of  police,  unless  we  relieve  them 
at  once  by  changing  the  laws,  must  close 
the  side  door  and  the  front  door.  They 
cannot  temporize  unless  they  are  willing 
to  be  law-breakers  and  oath-breakers. 
The  seriousness  of  that  point  has  not 
been  considered  in  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  public  prints. 
The  matter  has  been  treated  as  if  the 
temporizing  policy  might  continue.  It 
cannot.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  blamed  a 
great  deal,  when  he  was  police  commis- 
sioner, for  his  rigorous  manner  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  I  think  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  so  to  blame  him.  As  an 
honest  man  he  could  not  help  it.  He  had 
to  execute  the  law  which  he  had  sworn  to 
execute.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  You 
would  have  had  to  do  it,  if  you  had  sworn 
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to  do  it  and  had  had  any  conception  of 
what  it  meant  to  take  an  oath  to  carry 
out  the  law.  You  have  no  discretion. 
What  you  believe  to  be  the  good  or  the 
evil  of  the  law  is  not  to  the  point. 
Whether  you  think  the  law  is  wise  or 
unwise  is  not  to  the  point.  The  law  is 
there.  You  have  got  to  enforce  it,  be- 
cause you  have  sworn  to  enforce  it. 

Now,  the  situation  to-day — ^and  this 
is  the  point  to  which  I  chiefly  wish  to 
call  attention  in  my  address — ^is  such  that 
our  reform  Mayor  and  our  worthy  Chief 
of  Police  will  have  to  close  the  saloons, 
will  have  to  try  to  do  it,  will  have  to  go 
on  butting  their  heads  against  a  stone 
wall,  though  they  know  their  efforts  are 
all  in  vain,  though  they  know  that  it  is 
like  dipping  the  Atlantic  Ocean  up  with 
a  pail. 

The  Executive  Must  Obey  the  Law. 

It  is  true  our  Mayor  seemed  to  indicate 
a  possible  way  of  escape  in  some  of  his 
ante-election  speeches,  in  which  he 
quoted  the  doctrine  of  summum  jus, 
sumtna  injuria,  which  means  that  a  law 
should  not  be  pressed  so  literally  as  to 
cause  an  undue  hardship  in  its  carrying 
out,  a  hardship  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
law.  But  a  moment's  consideration  will 
show  that  this  doctrine  is  a  broken  reed 
to  lean  upon,  as  I  am  sure  the  Mayor  will 
discover  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  close 
quarters  with  the  problem  before  him. 
The  doctrine  simply  means  that  the  man 
who  carries  out  a  law  should  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  work  a  hardship 
unnecessarily  in  the  process  of  carrying 
it  out.  But  where  the  intent  of  the  law 
itself  is  to  produce  hardship,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  employ  the  doctrine  so  as  to  avoid 
hardship.  Thus,  if  the  law  prescribes 
that  a  man  guilty  of  certain  crimes  shall 
be  capitally  punished,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility in  such  a  case  that  the  law  should 
not  be  carried  out  to  produce  unneces- 


sary hardship.  So,  in  this  case;  the  in- 
tent of  this  law  was  to  close  the  saloon, 
to  create  that  hardship,  to  prevent  people 
from  satisfying  their  craving  for  drink 
and  the  other  social  advantages  that  I 
have  just  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the 
law  cannot  invoke  the  doctrine  of  sum- 
mum  jus.  They  cannot  quote  the  hard- 
ships which  will  be  produced,  as  a  reason 
for  not  enforcing  the  law,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  create  these  very  hardships. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  intent  of  a  law  and  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  legislator  in 
framing  such  a  law.  I  may  be  perfectly 
convinced  that  this  law  will  defeat  the 
ulterior  purposes  in  the  mind  of  the  Leg- 
islature; but  as  an  executive  officer,  I 
should  be  concerned  not  at  all  with  the 
ulterior  purposes  of  the  Legislature,  but 
with  the  intent  of  the  law.  It- is  for  the 
Legislature  itself  to  determine  whether 
the  law  which  it  has  framed  is  really  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  such  ulterior  pur- 
poses as  may  have  been  intended.  It  is 
for  the  executive  simply  to  study  the 
intent  of  the  law,  whether  or  no  it  fulfills 
those  ulterior  purposes. 

The  intent  of  this  law  is  plainly  that 
the  saloons  shall  be  closed,  and  we  shall 
put  our  Mayor  and  our  Chief  of  Police 
in  such  a  position,  a  few  weeks  hence, 
that,  if  they  respect  their  oaths,  they 
must  at  once  begin  as  Roosevelt  did,  with 
what  consequences  we  know,  to  close  side 
door  and  front  door  both. 

We  Face,  Not  a  Theory,  but  a  Condition, 

We  are  not  confronted  with  a  theory 
at  all,  but  with  a  condition.  We  have 
got  to  meet  this  condition.  All  this  pala- 
ver in  the  public  prints  is  academic.  It 
fails  to  observe  the  conditions  that  ex- 
ist. Do  we  want  the  Mayor  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  hermetically  to  seal  every 
saloon?    Unless  we  change  the  law,  we 
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shall  compel  them  to  do  it,  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  take  the  consequences. 
What  those  consequences  will  be  for  the 
stability  of  the  reform  government  which 
we  have  just  painfully  elected,  every  one 
knows. 

But  apart  from  that,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  say:  Let  the  reform  govern- 
ment go  to  pieces  rather  than  imperil 
the  abiding  social  interests  of  temper- 
ance, that  is,  in  the  sense  of  moderation. 
The  certain  overthrow  of  the  reform  gov- 
ernment two  years  hence  would  not  be  a 
decisive  argument  with  me.  I  should 
weep  to  see  it  go.  It  would  make  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  efforts  that  have 
been  expended  for  so  many  years  render- 
ed futile.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
deep  social  interests  of  temperance  would 
be  benefited  by  it,  why.  even  this  darl- 
ing reform  movement  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed.    But  can  that  be  shown? 

Second  Alternative:  Close  Both  Doors. 

And  now  I  am  coming  to  a  very  ser- 
ious point.  I  want  to  reason  with  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  just  as  I  have 
argued  it  with  myself,  because  I  was 
once  on  their  side,  and  I  have  very  slowly 
and  reluctantly  been  forced  around. 
Does  the  second  alternative,  of  closing 
both  doors,  promise  relief?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  that  second  alternative? 
When  one  takes  up  such  a  question  as 
that,  one  is  bound  to  consult  the  lessons 
of  experience.  We  are  not  the  first  to 
attempt  these  things.  We  must  not  go 
into  it  haphazard,  without  any  regard  to 
what  other  people  have  done  and  have 
tried. 

The  Example  of  Portland. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  mcmient  some  of 
the  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  city  of 
Portland.  In  the  judgment  of  one  most 
careful  inquirer,  it  cannot  be  shown,  af- 
ter forty  years  of  prohibition,  that  the 


amount  of  the  constunption  of  liquor 
has  decreased  or  that  intemperance  has 
decreased.  The  general  impression  is 
that  drunkenness  is  rather  worse  than 
before.  After  forty  years  of  effort,  there 
are  between  thirty  and  forty  agents  of 
wholesale  liquor  houses,  besides  the 
agents  of  local  firms,  traveling  constant- 
ly through  the  State,  even  in  the  most 
remote  districts,  and  apparently  doing  a 
satisfactory  business.  Opposite  the  rail- 
road depot  in  Portland  there  are  a  dozen 
saloons  clustered  together  within  a  short 
space.  The  number  of  drinking  places 
to  the  population  is  i  to  every  219  in- 
habitants, including  men,  women  and 
children.  For  the  leading  town  in  a 
prohibition  State,  this  is  rather  a  large 
proportion. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  first 
entrusted  to  the  local  police,  and  they 
failed;  then  to  the  State  constabulary, 
and  they  failed;  then  the  county  oflScers 
were  entrusted  with  it,  and  they  failed. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  close  a  door  when 
a  person  of  greater  muscular  strength 
was  on  the  other  side?  The  greater 
muscular  force  on  the  other  side  was 
simply  the  force  of  a  public  demand,  and 
neither  local  authorities  nor  State  cheers 
nor  county  officers  were  able  to  close  that 
door.  Indeed  by  far  the  worst  results 
happened  when  honest  attempts  were 
made  by  an  honest  official  (such  as  we 
shall  have  in  January).  He  was  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  law.  He  tried  to 
do  it.  What  was  the  result?  The  evil 
was  driven  inward  and  became  ten-fold 
more  horrible  and  perilous  than  it  had 
been  before.  True,  many  of  the  saloons 
were  closed.  But  what  resulted? 
'^Kitchen  bars"  appeared,  drinking  places 
in  dark  alleys,  in  tenement  houses,  in  old 
tumbled-down  buildings,  protected  by 
trap  doors,  where  the  drinkers,  as  this 
report  shows,  enjoyed  a  most  dangerous 
seclusion  in    being    where    their  orgies 
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cotdd  not  be  seen.  Then,  the  so-called 
pocket  vendors  appeared-^200  of  them 
were  counted — ^men  who  perambulated 
the  streets,  who  slunk  away  when  the 
police  crfficers  appeared,  and  who  re-ap- 
peared whenever  it  was  safe  to  do  so; 
who  carried  a  bottle  of  whiskey  or  rum 
hidden  under  their  coats,  and  dispensed 
it  quickly  on  the  street; — ^and  what  they 
dispensed  was  the  most  villainous  stuff, 
creating  violent  and  quick  forms  of  in- 
toxication. And  then  other  consequences 
ensued.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the 
hypocritical  sale  of  liquor.  A  Supreme 
Court  judge  has  said  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prohibition  law  has  created 
more  hypocrites  or  drunkards  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  hypocrisy  connected  with  the  so- 
called  sale  of  medicine  in  the  drug  shops, 
for  persons  who  would  not  frequent  these 
'"kitchen  bars"  behind  trap  doors ;  nor  of 
the  business  of  the  express  companies  im- 
XX>rting  liquors  from  outside  the  State; 
nor  of  the  bottling  establishments  which 
began  with  mineral  waters,  and  after  that 
bottled  waters  which  were  not  distinct- 
ly mineral.  I  am  speaking  of  the  evils 
consequent  upon  the  driving  inward  of 
a  disease,  the  intensification  of  it  and  the 
horrible  forms  which  it  assumes ;  the  ex- 
acerbation of  the  evil  which  was  created 
by  driving  it  out  of  public  view,  the  dan- 
gerous seclusion  of  those  in  the  "kitchen 
bars,"  where  they  could  not  be  watched, 
where  no  hours  could  be  kept,  and  where 
other  forms  of  vice  were  combined  with 
that  of  drunkenness.  The  fact  is  noted 
that  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  in  the  State 
declined  because,  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  they  could  be  less  easily  concealed 
than  distilled  liquors.  Hence  the  sale  of 
distilled  liquors  increased — a  very  unfor- 
tunate result  of  strict  enforcement.  The 
sale  of  distilled  liquors  increased,  and 
there  was  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  liquors  sold.    Above  all  there  was 


a  spread  of  perjury.  Persons  arrested 
for  infractions  of  the  liquor  law  could 
always  command  the  services  of  per- 
jured witnesses.  As  public  sentiment 
did  not  support  the  law,  perjury  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  venial  offense; 
and,  as  another  judge  said,  on  account 
of  the  prohibition  law  the  value  of  the 
oath  declined  fifty  per  cent.  Perjury  is 
widespread,  and  not  only  among  the  li- 
quor element;  but  by  its  example  it  is 
contaminating  other  classes. 

Third  Alternative'.    Restricted  Opening 
the  Least  of  Evils. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  evil  which  is 
out  of  the  public  eye  is  worse  than  that 
which  can  at  least  be  controlled ;  in  view 
of  the  more  horrible  results  of  secret  in- 
temperance; in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
where  a  public  demand  exists,  by  repres- 
sion it  is  envenomed; — in  view  of  all 
these  circumstances  which  I  have  laid  be- 
fore you,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  saloons  should  be  opened  within 
certain  hours  on  Sunday.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  period  be  from  one 
o'clock  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  that  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  propo- 
sition. If,  during  certain  hours,  opening 
is  publicly  permitted,  then  I  have  the 
strongest  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
liquor  dealers  themselves  will  see  to  it 
that  the  traffic  is  not  permitted  during 
the  prohibited  hours,  that  they  them- 
selves will  become  upholders  of  the  law 
instead  of  law-breakers,  as  at  present. 
I  further  think  that  the  law  against 
drunkenness  should  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors 
strictly  prohibited ;  also  that  the  habitual 
drunkards  should  be  more  and  more 
eliminated,  as  they  can  be  if,  instead  of 
the  absurd  treatment  which  is  customary 
now,  of  sending  them  to  the  island  for 
ten  days  or  a  month  only  to  return  and 
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to  be  sent  up  again, — we  send  them  to 
some  reformatory  where  they  will  be 
kept  permanently  out  of  harm's  way. 

I  believe  it  is  the  liquor  question  as  a 
whole  with  which  we  must  deal.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  things  that  could 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  evils  that  un- 
doubtedly exist,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  consist  simply  in  insisting  upon 
what  we  never  can  accomplish,  and  never 
could  accomplish,  namely,  closing  the  sa- 
loons on  Sunday.  Let  us  take  the  traf- 
fic as  a  whole  and  mitigate  it,  and  then, 
in  the  end,  replace  it.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  face  the  conditions  as  they  are,  and 
let  us  realize  that  there  can  be  nothing 
more  cowardly  or  more  detestable  than 
for  the  so-called  moral  elements  of  the 
community  to  be  satisfied  if  their  dty  is 
a  kind  of  a  whited  sepulchre  (no  matter 
how  filthy  within),  satisfied  if  they,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  church  and  meet- 
ing, shall  not  be  offended  by  seeing  sa- 
loons open,  satisfied  if  the  evil  be  kept 
out  of  sight  from  them,  let  it  reek  and 
fester  as  it  pleases  out  of  their  view. 
This  has  been  the  attitude,  the  false, 
miserable  and  cowardly  attitude,  which 
the  community  has  taken  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  these  saloons:  only  keep 
the  evil  out  of  sight ;  only  close  the  front 
door ;  never  mind  what  happens,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  see  it. 

The  evils  of  prohibition  which  follow- 
ed the  attempted  strict  enforcement  in 
Maine  would  follow  mutatis  mutandis  in 
New  York,  if  we  tried  to  enforce  the  law 
strictly  on  one  day.  We  all  know  what 
followed  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  to 
fulfill  his  duty.  The  growth  of  distil- 
lery shops,  the  increase  of  home  con- 
sumption, the  purchases  for  home  con- 
sumption of  larger  amounts  than  are 
really  desired,  and  then  the  temptation  of 
seeing  these  full  bottles,  which  the  weak 
individual  cannot  resist;  the  evils  of 
private  consumption,  of  home  consump- 


tion, of  increased  consumption, — all  must 
be  considered  on  the  one  side  when  we 
consider  the  evils  of  public  drinking  on 
the  other  side. 

Local  Option. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  now  seems 
to  be  that  we  ought  to  push  for  a  law 
requiring  the  submission  of  this  question 
to  the  people.  If  every  village  in  the 
State  has  the  right  of  local  option,  why 
in  the  name  of  justice  should  not  the 
great  City  of  New  York  have  local  op- 
tion ?  Why  should  we  not  be  trusted  by 
our  Legislature,  when  every  village  is 
trusted?  But  I  wish  to  make  clear  my 
own  position  beyond  this  cautious  state- 
ment, which  many  are  willing  to  make, 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to 
local  option.  I  am  very  frank  to  say 
that  I  for  one  see  no  way  out  of  it  but  to 
permit  the  partial  opening  of  the  saloons 
on  Sunday,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
only  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  tnis  step,  will  make 
sedulous  efforts  to  have  this  question 
submitted.  Those  who  are  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  saloons  can  be  closed,  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  let  the  present 
system  of  side-door-open  and  front-door- 
closed  continue,  will  not  make  the  effort 
to  have  the  question  submitted.  Only 
the  most  persistent  effort,  only  the 
strongest  assertion  of  public  sentiment 
will  avail  to  obtain  from  this  Legislature, 
considering  the  political  situation  as  it  is 
to-day,  a  law  submitting  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  people  of  this  city. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable 
for  us  to  state  not  only  whether  we  want 
local  option,  but  also  what  our  position 
will  be  when  the  question  is  submitted. 

There  are  two  considerations  which 
fill  me  with  something  like  cheer  and 
hope  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
One  is  that  when  the  saloons  are  open, 
realizing  the  gravity  of  the  evils  that  are 
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undoubtedly  due  to  them,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  be  more  energetic  in  combating 
those  evils.  It  was  noted  in  Maine  that 
one  of  the  ill  effects  of  prohibition  was 
to  moderate  and  retard  the  real  temper- 
ance movement,  a  false  security  being 
bred  in  the  community,  until  it  felt  that 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  prohibition 
law,  efforts  in  behalf  of  real  temperance 
were  unnecessary.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  us.  The  paper  law  closing  the  sa- 
loons on  Sunday  seems  to  be  sufficient 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people, 
and  to  relax  in  them  the  effort  toward 
real  temperance  in  the  sense  of  modera- 
tion and  sobriety. 

Two  Ways  of  Remedying  the  Eznl. 

I  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
we  should  proceed.  The  figure  in  my 
mind  is  that  of  a  great  river  or  stream, 
which,  if  you  put  an  obstacle  in  its  way, 
will  swell  and  inundate  the  surrounding 
fields  and  carry  havoc  into  them.  That 
obstacle  is  the  Sunday  law,  the  prohibi- 
tory law  in  any  form.  Put  in  midstream, 
it  simply  causes  the  flood  to  swell  and  to 
seek  unusual  avenues  of  egress — ^kitchen 
bars,  pocket  vendors  and  the  like.  The 
sane  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  try  to 
moderate  the  force  of  the  current  by  go- 
ing back  fo  the  headwaters;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one  wants  to  lead  it  out 
of  the  old  channel,  to  dig  new  channels 
in  which  it  may  smoothly  and  evenly 
flow.  Both  these  methods  we  should 
employ  with  regard  to  the  dfink  habit. 
The  best  way  to  try  to  moderate  the 
force  of  that  habit  is  to  improve  the  home 
conditions  of  the  poor,  to  stop  the  over- 
crowding. We  do  not  need  the  words  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  England  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  overcrowding  that 
stimulates  the  drink  habit.  We  all  know 
all  of  us  who  know  tenement  house 
conditions,  that  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  the  tenement  houses  is  more  re- 


sponsible than  any  other  single  cause  in 
this  city.  Dr.  Gould  has  mentioned  in 
an  article  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  con- 
gested districts  of  this  city,  in  a  space,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  514  yards  by  374 
yards — not  a  very  large  area — ^there  ex- 
isted 148  saloons.  Do  you  not  see  the 
connection  between  overcrowding  and 
the  saloons  ?  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
the  man  who  lives  in  an  overcrowded 
tenement  house,  in  two  or  three  rooms, 
with  a  family  of  five  or  six  children. 
When  you  have  to  be  squeezed  out  x>i 
that  room,  to  what  other  place  would  you 
go?  You  have  not  the  imagination. 
We  are  cursed  with  lack  of  imagination, 
we,  who  live  in  the  better  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  You  do  not  real- 
ize the  condition  of  people  who  have  no 
sitting  room,  no  parlor,  no  friends.  The 
148  saloons  in  that  small  area  are  the 
clearest  and  strongest  proof  of  the  con- 
nection between  overcrowding  and  the 
saloons.  Instead  of  passing  laws  enforc- 
ing temperance,  let  us  take  measures 
which  will  abate  the  drink  habit ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  let  us  provide  new  chan- 
nels and  do  something  to  gratify  the  in- 
stinct, the  craving  of  the  people  for  joy. 
There  is  nothing  more  sad  to  my  mind 
than  the  lack  of  any  adequate  provision 
in  this  great  city  of  New  York  to  sup- 
ply innocent  means  of  recreation  to  peo- 
ple of  small  means. 

Beer  Gardens  as  Substitutes  for  Saloons. 
And  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  beer  gardens  which  the  present  Dis- 
trict Attorney  suggested  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  saloon.  If  the  saloons 
are  to  be  closed — ^and  they  must  be, 
unless  the  law  is  changed,  as  the 
District  Attorney  knows  better  than 
I — then  this  question  of  beer  gar- 
dens, after  the  continental  fashion, 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  beside  the 
mark ;  because  if  there  are  only  a  few  of 
these  beer  gardens,  the  supply  will  be  in- 
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adequate  to  the  demand ;  for  a  few,  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  cannot  surely  take 
the  place  of  13,000  saloons.  Moreover, 
if  you  allow  only  a  few,  you  provide  a 
perfect  storm  of  disaffection  among  the 
many  to  whom  licenses  would  be  refused. 
They  would  say  that  there  was  a  reform 
administration  simply  working  in  collu- 
sion with  a  few  people,  affording  them 
opportunities  for  enrichment.  If  you 
have  only  a  few,  you  will  not  only  not 
meet  the  demand,  but  you  will  create  dis- 
affection among  the  many  who  are  de- 
nied the  license.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  grant  the  license  freely,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  saloons  are  dosed, 
then  all  the  worst  elements  engaged  in 
the  liquor  traffic  will  be  pressing  for  such 
licenses  to  open  places  of  entertainment, 
and  we  shall  have  the  town  inundated 
with  a  flood  of  variety  and  Vauxhall 
shows  that  will  be  worse  in  many  re- 
spects than  the  vilest  of  our  barrooms. 
The  steady  degradation  of  the  theatre 
and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  cheap 
theatre  are  a  clear  indication  in  that  di- 
rection. Either  Sunday  will  be  dese- 
crated by  immoral  entertainments,  and 
the  latter  end  will  be  worse  than  the  be- 
ginning ;  or  you  will  only  have  a  few  se- 
lect beer  gardens,  which  will  not  satisfy 
the  demand,  and  will  produce  disaffec- 
tion. 

So  that  this  suggestion  of  beer  gardens, 
with  closed  saloons,  seems  to  me  really 
not  to  meet  the  situation.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  saloons  were  open,  then 
these  gardens  after  the  continental  fash- 
ion would  be  rivals,  and  would  gradually 
draw  away  the  better  kind  of  customers 
from  the  saloons,  and  their  trade  would 
be  gradually,  and  therefore  safely,  in- 
creased. I  would  warn  you  against  any 
attempts  suddenly  to  create  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  places  of  entertainment,  be- 
cause they  are  sure  to  be  places  of  an 
unsatisfactory  kind.    At  first  have  a  few 


only,  and  then  gradually  increase.  That 
is  possible  if  the  saloons  are  opened,  but 
not  possible  if  they  are  closed. 

Counter  Attractions'.  Music, 

Every  one  knows  that  music  is  very 
popular  in  this  city.  Why  can  we  not  have 
music  on  a  large  scale?  In  Boston,  the 
municipality  engages  in  this  business  of 
furnishing  music,  not  only  in  the  parks 
in  the  summer  but  elsewhere  in  the  win- 
ter. The  great  need  of  the  people  is  in 
the  winter,  when  they  have  only  the 
choice  between  the  tenement  houses,  the 
saloons  and  the  streets.  What  are  you  do- 
ing for  the  recreation  of  the  people  in  the 
winter  ?  Sunday  music  is  one  of  the  best 
suggestions;  and  why  could  we  not,  for 
instance,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some 
one,  utilize  these  large  armories?  I  am 
told  that,  with  the  exception  of  one,  they 
were  built  with  the  city's  money.  Why 
should  they  be  reserved  for  an  armed 
force  whose  occupation  it  is,  if  need  be, 
to  put  down  insurrection  and  popular 
commotion,  when  we  might  use  them  to 
create  those  gentler  manners  which  pre- 
vent popular  commotion? 

Gymnasiums. 

Not  alone  in  this  are  we  backward. 
Boston  has  three  municipal  gymnasiums 
which  the  city  supplies  just  as  it  supplies 
public  schools.  A  man  of  wealth  could 
for  less  than  $100,000,  I  am  told,  erect 
such  a  gymnasium.  The  amount  of  good 
it  would  ^o  with  its  running  tracks,  its 
apparatus,  and  its  shower  baths  in  which 
the  people  delight,  is  indicated  in  the 
figures  from  Boston,  which  show  65,000 
entrances  in  one  of  these  gymnasiums 
in  ten  months!  Why  could  we  not  have 
these  public  gymnasiums,  either  erected 
by  private  means  or  by  the  city  at  large, 
places  to  which  on  Sunday,  and  week- 
day evenings,  the  people  could  go,  to 
have  freedom  and  the  chance  for  physical 
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exercise  and  for  games,  instead  of  mere- 
ly the  choice  between  the  saloon,  the 
tenement  house  and  the  street?  Those 
are  the  three  alternatives  to-day. 

Museums  and  Galleries. 

In  the  summer,  there  is  also  the  choice 
between  the  park  and  Coney  Island  and 
the  ferries  and  what  not ;  but  in  the  win- 
ter, the  choice  is  narrowed  down  to 
these — the  dingy  room  in  the  tenement 
house,  the  street,  or  the  saloons.  Uptown 
there  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  Metropolitan  Art  Galleries.  But 
I  am  speaking  now  of  what  is  within  im- 
mediate reach.  Thousands  of  people 
cannot  afford  the  car-fare  and  cannot  go 
uptown,  especially  in  inclement  weather. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  put  means  of 
recreation  within  their  immediate  reach, 
and  the  city  should  do  it.  If  an  institu- 
tion does  it,  it  after  all  supplies  only  its 
own  clientele.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is 
an  institution — ^the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Educational  Al- 
liance, or  whatever  it  may  be — militates 
against  it.  They  do  reach  large  numbers. 
They  exclude  large  numbers.  We  must 
put  rivals  in  the  field  if  we  are  to  de- 
stroy the  power  in  the  saloon.  Weaken 
the  drink  habit,  on  the  one  hand  by  re- 
moving the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
tenements,  on  the  other  hand  by  putting 
rivals  alongside — the  public  concert,  the 
public  gymnasium.  We  have  in  Glasgow, 
for  instance,  the  People's  Palace,  an  in- 
stitution combining  a  museum,  a  winter 
garden,  a  picture  gallery  and  concert 
hall,  visited  in  ten  months  by  750,000 
people.  Why  has  Glasgow  a  People's 
Palace,  and  the  city  of  New  York  with 
its  hundreds  of  millionaires  no  People's 
Palace?  The  new  public  libraries  which 
have  been  given  to  the  city  will  no  doubt 
confer  great  benefit,  but  the  greatest  of 
all   benefits    which    they    could   confer 


would  be  to  arouse  other  men  of  large 
means. 

The  Humanitarian  Sabbath  that  is  to  Be. 

The  open  saloons  then  I  urge,  because 
we  must  have  them,  not  because  we  want 
them ;  because  the  evils  of  public  intem- 
perance are  more  easily  controlled,  kept 
within  certain  hours,  dammed  up,  than 
the  evils  of  private  intemperance,  the 
kitchen  bars,  the  pocket  vendors  and  the 
excessive  home  consumption,  the  black- 
mail and  the  corruption  that  follow,  the 
undermining  of  the  law-abiding  spirit, 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  reform 
government  two  years  hence. 

The  object  of  the  Sabbath  is  rest  and 
recreation  and  edification,  the  building  up 
of  the  moral  and  religious  life.  Is  that 
to  be  lost?  Is  its  highest  and  largest 
purpose  to  be  left  to  fade  out?  I  be- 
lieve the  old  Sabbath  is  going  and  cannot 
be  saved ;  the  old  Puritanical  idea  cannot 
be  maintained.  You  cannot  compel  peo- 
ple to  go  to  the  churches  by  shutting  off 
every  other  avenue  of  employment  of 
leisure.  Liberty  is  too  strong,  the  desire 
for  it  is  too  strong.  You  cannot  thwart 
that  desire.  Already  we  find  that  there  is 
great  competition  with  the  pulpit  and  the 
church.  The  bicycle  is  competing;  the 
golf  links  are  competing;  the  parks  in 
the  summer,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
home  circle  for  people  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  see  little  of  their  homes — all 
of  these  are  competing  with  the  Sabbath. 
And  yet  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that 
the  religious  sanctification  of  the  day  is 
going  to  be  imperiled  by  all  this  compe- 
tition, even  if  the  open  saloons  be  added 
to  the  number  of  competitors.  I  think 
that  competition  is  the  most  beneficent 
and  the  most  indispensable  good  of 
activity.  I  think  it  is  just  what  the 
church  needs,  just  what  the  moral  and 
religious    interests   of    the    community 
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need,  to  awaken  them  out  of  their  slum- 
ber, because  they  are  just  as  sluggish  as 
they  dare  be.  They  are  disposed  to  rest 
on  the  laurels  of  their  past  achievements, 
remembering  what  their  religion  did  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
failing  to  perceive  that  the  church  must, 
be  of  use  now  here  to  the  people  who 
live,  if  it  is  to  survive.  The  competition 
of  the  health  interests,  the  art  interests, 
the  educational  interests,  and  all  the 
other  interests  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
going  to  force  a  new  vitality  into  the 
teachings  of  those  who  speak  for  the 
moral  and  religious  life.  Already  we  see 
the  beginning.  The  pulpits  are  taking  up 
questions  of  the  day  which  ten  years  ago 
they  would  have  ignored.  I  believe  I 
am  within  limits  when  I  say  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  we  first  began  our 
work  here  in  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety, this  was  the  only  platform  on 
which  the  moral  questions  and  issues  of 
the  day  were  discussed.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  a  pulpit  in  this  city  in  which  such 
issues  are  not  discussed,  and  in  which  the 
issues  of  the  recent  campaign  did  not  re- 
ceive vigorous  attention.  The  pulpit  is 
becoming  more  real  and  more  vital  be- 
cause it  is  forced  to  become  so ;  and  I  for 
one  am  disposed  to  welcome  the  competi- 
tion, even  of  the  saloons  despite  the  evils 
which  I  know  they  bring  in  their  track. 


The  Real  Man 

RECENT  years  have  brought  forth 
many  biographies  of  great  men 
which  have  professed  to  reveal  to 
us  the  real  man  as  distinguished  from 
the  pinnacled  hero  of  common  accept- 
ance,— the  real  Washington,  the  real  Jef- 
ferson, the  real  Shelley,  the  real  Byron. 
And  now  comes  another  candid  historian 
and  friend,  Mr.  W.  L.  Henley,  to  unveil 


the  real  Stevenson,  to  replace  what 
he  asserts  to  be  the  legendary,  can- 
onized Stevenson  of  Mr.  Balfour's  new 
biography.  "Behold,"  says  Mr.  Henley, 
"a  more  erring,  egotistical,  vain,  airy, 
selfish,  ambitious  fellow  than  the  public 
wots  of ; — but  then,  Oh !  how  much  more 
human, — how  much  more  real  this  other 
Stevenson  whom  I  knew !" 

A  hazardous  and  audacious  business  is 
this  of  attempting  to  settle,  in  the  case  of 
a  complex  and  self-contradictory  nature, 
which  is  the  real  and  which  the  masked 
or  feigned  part  of  it,  and  what  is  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  tne  warring  Jekyll  and 
the  Hyde  in  its  make-up!  Who  shall 
delicately  weigh  the  saint  and  the  demon, 
the  gentleman  and  the  churl,  in  a  Bums, 
or  a  Poe,  let  us  say?  Certainly  not  he 
who  assumes,  as  most  of  the  apostles  of 
a  relentless  veracity  seem  to  do,  that  the 
more  discrediting  facts  we  accumulate, 
the  nearer  do  we  draw  to  the  real  man: 
that  it  is  in  the  depths  to  which  he  in  his 
weakest  moments  descends  rather  than 
at  the  heights  to  which  in  his  rarest  mo- 
ments he  mounts,  that  the  realest  reality 
of  the  man  is  discernible.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  if  we  cannot  follow  him  sym- 
pathetically and  joyfully  in  his  ascents, 
we  are  in  no  position  to  understand  and 
evaluate  his  stumblings  and  falls.  The 
latter  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
former,  and  not  the  other  way  about.  We 
seek  in  vain  to  strike  a  ledger  balance  of 
debits  and  credits,  with  fixed  remainders 
of  profit  and  loss.  Why?  Because — ^as 
the  moral  of  that  modem  parable  "Faust*' 
implies, — man  is  not  a  finished  product; 
there  is  always  an  unknown  quantity  and 
quality  to  be  reckoned  with : 

Unknown  to  Cromwell  as  to  me 
Was   Cromwell's   measure  or  degree 

It  is  this  unknown  quantity,  this  residual 
resourcefulness  and  self-recoverableness, 
that  are  the  basis  of  hope  in  each  one  of 
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us,  the  basis  of  our  power  of  self-renew- 
al, self-trust,  self-resolve.  We  give  our- 
selves the  benefit  of  a  doubt  because  we 
know  not  and  dare  not  assume  any  limi- 
tation of  our  own  ultimate  moral  power. 
We  dare  not  resign  ourselves.  And  that 
is  the  test  question  concerning  any  man : 
To  what  extent  has  he  resigned  himself  ? 
To  what  extent  does  he  accept  or  repudi- 
ate in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips  the  weak- 
er, lapsing,  yoke-mate  that  has  jealous 
fellowship  with  the  truly  "real"  and  eld- 
er brother  in  his  composition?  the  cap- 
tain part  of  himself, — ^the  aspiring,  hu- 
miliated, penitent  part  that  is  the  core  of 
himself?  This  is  the  ultimate  issue 
raised  by  Mr.  Henley  concerning  his 
one-time  friend  "R.  L.  S." 

Which  is  to  be  for  us  the  real  Steven- 
son?— Mr.  Henley's  peccant  and  offen- 
sively egotistical  comrade  of  yore,  or  that 
later  striving,  and  to  judge  by  his  num- 
erous sermons,  Christmas  and  otherwise 
— moralized  Stevenson  who  grates  upon 
Mr.  Henley.  For  Mr.  Henley  in  his 
mood  of  fierce  sincerity  (Amicus  Ste- 
vensonius, — Sed  magis  amica  Veritas) 
feels  that  the  truth  must  out — that  this 
Vailima  Version  of  his  thirteen-year- 
long  companion  is  but  the  make-believe, 
or  the  weedy  part  of  him  come  to  gross 
maturity  in  a  full-fledged  Shorter  Cate- 
chist.  And  catechists  he  will  not  abide: 
they  are  his  pet  aversion.  And,  oh,  the 
pity  of  it!  For  ourselves,  we  say,  that 
even  accepting  Mr.  Henley's  picture  of 
his  unregenerate  friend,  the  gentle  pul- 
piter  of  those  Samoan  days  strikes  us  as 
yielding  the  material  by  which  alone  a 
true  vision  of  the  real  Stevenson  is  possi- 
ble. This  real  Stevenson  may  not  be 
wholly  to  our  taste — still  a  very  fallible, 
limited,  dim-seeing,  occasionally  pom- 
pous and  self-centred  person — still  the 
"Gifted  Boy,"  full  of  the  gospel  of  Eter- 
nal Boyhood.  But  this  preaching  and 
amiably     catechetical     Stevenson,     who 


writes  those  tonic,  rallying  letters  and  ar- 
ticles, whose  mind  is  touched  by  the  sol- 
emnizing mysteries  of  human  life, — the 
"pulvis  et  umbra"  aspect  of  our  mortal 
lot; — this  death-bed  pastor  and  master 
whose  heart  is  thrilled  or  shamed  by  a 
thousand  and  one  facts  into  a  cheerful 
bold-fronted  acceptance  of  his  sick-room 
existence — this  Samoan  Stevenson,  we 
think,  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  reasonably  real  Stevenson  than  that 
other  unlovely  egotist  of  the  Henleyan 
prime.  Your  real  man  is  often  hard  to 
hit;  he  is  often  that  shy,  late-emerging 
self  who  grows  gradually  into  obvious 
supremacy  over  the  usurping  unworthier 
self  that  first  appears  to  the  world's  eyes. 


The  Growth  of  Greater 
Christmas 

CHRISTMAS,  the  heartiest  festal 
season  of  the  year,  has  come  and 
gone ;  and  once  more  the  world  has 
renewed  its  youth  in  kindliness  and 
laughter.  This  mid-winter  carnival 
grows  rapidly  in  public  favor.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more,  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,— ^f or  Christian  and 
infidel;  believer  and  sceptic;  Jew  and 
Gentile, — a  great  human  festival  of  joy 
whose  Christian  motto  of  "peace  and 
good  will  to  men"  gives  the  diapason 
note  of  universal  gladness  that  sounds 
deep  below  and  through  the  upper  notes 
of  creedal  and  racial  differences. 

This  is  a  natural  and  fitting  humaniza- 
tion  of  a  composite  celebration  that  is 
compounded  of  many  simples  of  human 
thought  and  history.  To  those  who  know 
aught  of  the  remote  origins  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Christmas-tide, — ^Yuletide, 
as  we  still  call  it  sometimes, — what  a 
lovely  moss-grown  monument  of  the  lore 
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and  legend  of  the  ages  it  is !  No  festival 
bears  so  many  significant  marks  of  its 
early  pagan  origin, — ^before  Christianity 
was, — ^before  Bethlehem  was.  None 
brings  into  our  life  from  the  dim  mythic 
past  so  many  pregnant  symbols  of  man's 
child-like  conceptions  of  his  world-home, 
of  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  aspirations, 
his  worship  and  its  ritual. 

Yule  log  and  Christmas  tree;  mistle- 
toe and  evergreens;  candles  and  cornu- 
copias; wassail-bowl  and  boar's  head, — 
and  how  much  else? — all  are  survivals 
of  that  old,  old  heathen  rejoicing  at  the 
turn  of  the  winter  solstice, — the  new 
birth  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  joy  deep- 
seated  in  the  heart  of  man,  his  joy  in  life, 
which  no  eifort  could  repress;  a  joy, 
therefore,  which  the  early  Christians,  af- 
ter their  wise  wont,  strove  to  convert  to 
the  uses  of  a  festival  of  rejoicing  over 
the  birth  of  their  Lord, — the  world's 
Light-bringer,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. And  so,  with  the  earlier  heathen 
chants  and  ceremonials  from  forest  al- 
tars, was  mingled  the  angelic  birth-song 
from  Judean  hillsides ;  with  Druidic  and 
Teutonic  rites  were  joined  those  of  the 
worshiping  shepherds  and  Orient  Mages 
at  the  rude  manger-shrine. 

And  now  this  so  partially  Christianized 
Christmas  is  fast  becoming  the  broader, 
the  more  universal,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly humanized  festival  of  mankind. 
The  old  stories  and  the  old  symbols  re- 
main, but  they  are  touched  with  a  new 
and  more  appealing  light.  A  new,  larger 
halo  is  about  the  chrisom  child,— child  of 
all  ages  and  climes, — child  of  all  mother- 
hearts  everywhere.  Mother  Earth,  with 
her  thrill  of  joy  on  the  return  of  light; 
Mother  Mary  and  her  divine  child,  the 
Hope  of  the  Years; — symbols  these  of 
man's  full-freighted  thoughts  of  Life, — 
Birth,  Infancy,  Motherhood,  Parent- 
hood; an  Epic,  a  Mystery-play,  of  the 
Beginnings.     These  are  the  old-new  hu- 


man elements  of  this  greater  human 
Christmas  that  is  coming  to  be ; — Christ- 
mas of  all  nations  and  creeds; — Christ- 
mas that,  poetically  reposing  on  the  old 
legends  and  ceremonies  and  decorations, 
is  transfigured  in  the  light  of  a  deeper 
and  larger  interpretation  of  its  message. 


Foreign  Letter 

International  Congress  at  Wengen 
— Phases  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment Abroad — French  Tenden- 
cies under  M.  Paul  Deherme 
—  Requirements  in  Lecture- 
Work — Ethical  Instruction  in 
the  Lausanne  High  School — 
Conditions  in  Germany — The 
Agrarians  a  Hindrance  — 
Awaiting  a  Victory  by  the  In- 
dustrialists. 

AMERICAN  readers  may  possibly 
be  interested  to  hear  a  few  words 
regarding  the  International  Eth- 
ical Meeting  which  took  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August  of  this  year  at  Wengen,  in 
the  Bernese  highlands.  It  was  quite  an 
informal  gathering,  but  the  subjects  un- 
der discussion  were  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  Ethical  Movement.  The 
participants  were  Professor  Adler  and 
Mrs.  Adler  (America),  Miss  Vallance 
(.England),  Professor  Moulet  (France), 
Dr.  Kronenberg,  Dr.  Hingst,  Mr.  Stamm 
(Germany),  Dr.  Foerster  (Zurich).  The 
object  of  this  conference  was  a  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  basic  questions 
of  the  Ethical  Movement.  It  began  with 
an  unfolding  of  the  individual  concep- 
tion of  each  one  present  as  to  the  nature 
and  problems  of  that  Movement.  Espec- 
ially interesting  was  Professor  Moulet's 
report,  according  to  which  the  Ethical 
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Movement  in  France  may  be  divided  in- 
to an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  phase.  The 
"Union  pour  Taction  morale"  wishes  to 
engage  in  no  outward  propaganda;  nor 
would  it  consent  to  be  represented  as  a 
body  in  any  International  Congress.  Its 
object  is  only  to  "exist,"  and  to  accom- 
plish its  end  through  the  mere  fact  of  ex- 
istence. At  first,  under  Desjardin's  lead- 
ership, it  had  a  tendency  towards  Cathol- 
icism, but  now  it  has  arrived  at  the  ex- 
act position  occupied  by  the  other  Ethical 
Movements.  The  chief  representative  of 
the  propagandistic  tendency  among  the 
French  Ethicists  was  said  to  be  Paul  De- 
herme,  who  had  initiated  the  University 
Extension  Movement,  and  had  already 
founded  several  People's  Institutes  in 
Paris.  At  present  Deherme  is  collecting 
money  for  a  large  People's  Palace,  in- 
tended to  become  the  centre  of  all  ethico- 
social  work  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Paris.  We  quote  the  following  para- 
graphs from  his  circular  to  prove  that  in 
his  starting-points  Deherme  stands  en- 
tirely on  the  grounds  of  the  Ethical 
Movement : 

"The  religious  symbols,  feelings  and 
ideas  which  once  sustained  the  world  are 
to-day,  to  a  great  degree,  only  empty 
forms.  Society  has  lost  its  soul.  It  is 
a  mechanism  of  reflex  actions  that  still 
operates,  but  without  a  plan.  Misery 
engenders  hate,  and  hate  augments  mis- 
ery. The  bonds  that  unite  men  are 
rent  asunder.  There  is  no  longer  any 
guiding  thought.  In  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals  as  between  states,  self- 
interest  has  usurped  the  place  of  princi- 
ple ;  nothing  unites  men,  but  everything 
tends  to  divide  them;  order  is  only  ap- 
parent and  can  sustain  itself  only 
through  mechanical  pressure,  not 
through  the  free  play  of  forces  which 
act  in  harmony. 

"We   find    ourselves    in    the    tragical 


period  of  transition  from  the  phase  of 
instinct  to  that  of  conscience. 

"Mankind  has  experienced,  to  the  ut- 
termost, the  disintegrating  effects  of  the 
critical  age.  It  is  satiated  with  analysis. 
It  has  emptied,  to  the  dregs,  the  cup  of 
doubt  and  negation.  It  has  bravely  sac- 
rificed all  that  constituted  its  joy  and  its 
strength. 

"New  forms  of  faith,  new  feelings 
and  thoughts  are  beginning  to  germinate, 
and  to  grow.  A  deeper  moral  conscious- 
ness is  ever  increasingly  manifesting  it- 
self. The  all-important  thing  is  that 
man  should  enter  into  a  new  and  pro- 
founder  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  that 
a  finer  interblending  of  all  elements 
should  be  brought  about." 

Professor  Moulet  presented  several 
lecture-programmes  of  the  French  "Uni- 
versity Extension,"  which,  however, 
were  sharply  criticised  by  the  members 
of  th^  conference  because  the  subjects 
offered  were  of  a  most  confusing  variety 
and  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  central 
idea  of  inner  culture.  The  outcome  of 
these  reflections  on  the  main  subject  of 
the  discussion  was  the  question:  Is  en- 
lightenment good  in  itself,  or  only  such 
enlightenment  as  from  the  beginning 
is  closely  related  to  the  building  of  char- 
acter? Professor  Adler  stood  for  the 
opinion  that  mere  enlightenment  does  not 
promote  morality,  but  diverts  the  mind 
from  that  which  is  most  essential  to  mor- 
al growth  and  tends  to  develop  intellec- 
tual pride.  Our  duty  is  precisely  to  in- 
fuse the  entire  work  of  education  with  a 
unifying  spirit,  to  purify  and  strengthen 
man  in  his  inmost  nature.  True  culture 
does  not  consist  in  mere  knowledge,  but 
depends  on  the  ends  of  that  knowledge 
and  its  relation  to  what  is  most  sacred 
and  most  vital  in  life. 

Emphasis  was  also  laid  by  others  pres- 
ent on  the  great  need  of  organizing  the 
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entire  "lecture-work"  on  a  more  ethical 
basis.  At  present,  knowledge  of  various 
sorts  is  scattered  abroad  without  definite 
plan  or  connection,  instead  of  clear  moral 
ideas  around  which  all  other  require- 
ments may  crystallize. 

There  arose  then  the  further  question 
as  to  whether  the  ethical  teacher  must 
be  dogmatic  in  order  to  make  his  message 
heard  in  the  midst  of  the  present  distrac- 
tion of  the  moral  world.  All  agreed  with 
Professor  Adler  that  the  ethical  teacher 
must  speak  with  "authority;"  but  that 
such  authority  can  be  gained  only  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  deepest  spiritual  experi- 
ence of  the  human  soul,  an  experience 
that  must  be  shared  and  interpreted  by 
him,  the  teacher.  He  must  remind  men 
of  what  they  know  in  the  depths  of  their 
soul  to  be  true,  but  what  they  are  apt  to 
torget  in  the  clashing  of  interests — that 
the  idea  of  the  Good  is  of  supreme  worth, 
and  that  all  other  striving  and  thinking 
must  be  subordinated  to  it. 

It  was  decided  at  this  conference  that 
in  June,  1902,  a  similar  private  Interna- 
tional Conference  should  be  held  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Munich  or  Berlin.  The 
Ethical  idea  is  making  slow  but  steady 
progress  on  the  G>ntinent.  Some  months 
ago  Professor  Milliand,  a  member  of  the 
Ethical  Society  of  Lausanne,  introduced 
into  the  high  school  of  that  city  indepen- 
dent ethical  instruction,  and  addressed 
the  teachers  on  the  subject.  He  said  the 
conviction  was  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  that  advanced  popular  educa- 
tion does  not  result  in  a  deeper  moral 
sense  but  in  mere  smartness ;  hence  it  is 
the  school's  highest  mission  to  concen- 
trate the  mind  of  the  growing  child,  by 
means  of  sustained  spiritual  influences, 
on  the  essential  and  most  vital  thing, — 
the  consecration  of  the  personal  life.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  special  study-hour 
would  be  needed  in  which  all  the  ethical 
thoughts    suggested    during    the    other 


hours  of  study  might  be  focussed  and 
brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  burning-point. 
Moreover,  during  such  an  hour  questions 
of  discipline  could  most  fitly  be  discussed 
and  their  relations  to  the  central  ethical 
idea  established. 

The  German  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture has  also  turned  its  attention  more 
especially  to  the  question  of  moral  in- 
struction. The  "Gesellschaftstag^*  de- 
cided in  October  to  publish  shortly  a  pa- 
per in  which  the  necessity  of  moral  in- 
struction in  public  schools  should  be 
elucidated  in  detail,  and  so  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  all.  Unfortunately,  the  great 
struggle  which  the  industrial  party  in 
Germany  is  obliged  to  wage  against  the 
Agrarian  party,  the  Junkers,  is  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  the  diffusion  of  our 
educational  ideals.  For  the  agrarian 
party  is  the  upholder  of  patriarchal 
forms  in  every  sphere  of  life;  it  wishes 
to  retain  the  dogmatic  religious  teachings 
in  the  schools  because  an  autonomous 
morality  stands  opposed  to  social  com- 
pulsion, which  is  what  the  Agrarians 
wish  to  preserve  by  artificial  means.  Not 
until  the  industrial  party  shall  have  at- 
tained a  complete  victory  will  the  era  of 
the  Ethical  Movement  begin  to  dawn  in 
Germany,  and  then  only  will  German 
idealists  be  prepared  fully  to  appreciate 
the  civilizing  significance  of  the  ethical 
message  which  has  ccwne  to  us  from  the 
"new  world." 

F.   W.   FOERSTER. 


There  is  a  remarkable  demand  in  England 
for  President  Roosevelt's  writings,  especially 
his  book  on  "American  Ideals."  The  English 
people,  it  is  reported  by  careful  observers,  are 
keenly  interested  in  him. 


The  road  to  a  true  philosophy  of  life  seems 
to  lie  in  humbly  regarding  divergent  impres- 
sions of  its  meaning  as  they  occur. — Thomas 
Hardv. 
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Outline  of  Course  of  Ethical  Instruction  for  Schools 


IT  is  the  object  of  this  first  paper  to 
offer  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ethical 
instruction  given  in  the  priniary  and 
grammar  grades  of  the  day  school.  In 
the  outline  given  below  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  indicate  the  gen- 
eral purpose  and  subject-matter  of  each 
grade.  There  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  children  from 
homes  where  the  orthodox  faith  is  still 
held,  and  children  of  parents  who  have 
abandoned  that  faith.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  pursue  the  lines  of  thought 
here  indicated  without  giving  offence  in 
any  way  to  either  of  these  classes. 

From  the  bare  outline  given  the  con- 
clusion might  easily  be  drawn  that  much 
prosaic  moralizing  is  indulged  in ;  but  in 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  lessons  to 
the  children,  great  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  this  objection.  The  stories  told 
to  the  younger  classes  and  the  material 
selected  for  the  older  ones  appeal  strong- 
ly to  their  interest  and  imagination.  Of 
course,  such  abstract  terms  as  "ingrati- 
tude," "explicit  obedience,"  etc.,,  used  in 
the  Outline  to  indicate  the  topic  dealt 
with,  are  not  mentioned  at  all;  they  are 
only  used  here  to  indicate  the  thought 
that  is  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
From  the  third  g^de  on,  the  narratives 
are  connected,  told  as  history  or  biog- 
raphy; and  the  points  emerge  naturally 
from  the  recital. 

First  Year  :  Fairy  Stories. 

Obedience— Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Explicit  obedience  and  persistence — Story 

of  the  Golden  Bird. 
Kindness    to    Animals — The    Queen    Bee, 

The  House  in  the  Woods. 
Keeping  Promises— The  Frog  King,  Old 

Dog  Sultan. 
Respect  for  Servants — Faithful  John. 


Second  Year  :  Fables, 

These  stories  are  given  in  groups,  sev- 
eral being  told  to  illustrate  single  points, 
the  children  being  asked  to  discover  the 
similarity. 

The  strength  that  cdmes  through  acting 
together — The  Lion  and  the  Four  Bulls, 
The  Bundle  of  Sticks. 

Self-help— The  Lark  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant, 
the  Carter  and  Hercules. 

Trying  to  appear  what  we  are  not;  brag- 
ging—The Ox  and  the'Fro^r,  The  Crow 
and  the  Peacock,  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's 
Skin. 

Lying — The  fable  of  the  boy  who  cried 
"Wolfl" 

Malice — Dog  in  the  Manger. 

Gratitude — Mouse  and  the  Lion. 

Its  Opposite — The  Countryman  and  the 
Snake,  The  Snakes  and  the  Porcupine. 

Vindictiveness — Bean  and  the  Saw,  The 
Viper  and  the  File. 

Foolishness,  acting  without  thought — 
Wolves  and  the  Sheep,  Tortoise  and  the 
Eagle,  One  Swallow  does  not  make  a 
Summer. 

Cowardice — The  Stag  and  the  Fawn,  The 
Hares  and  the  Storm. 


Parallels  will  be  found  for 
groups,  and  new  subjects  introduced 
from  the  Jakata  Tales  and  KriloiFs' 
Fables. 

Third  Year:   First  group   of  Bible 
Stories,     Home  relations. 

Obedience — Adam  and  Eve. 

The  consequences  of  allowing  jealous 
thoughts  to  take  root  in  the  mind — Cain 
and  Abel. 

Reverence  for  parents,  even  if  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  faults — Noah  and  his 
Sons. 

Generosity  of  the  elder  kinsman  in  allow- 
ing the  younger  to  have  his  way  and 
thereby  preventing  a  gwarr^/— Abraham 
and  Lot. 

Mother's  suffering  for  her  child— HagSLT 
and  Ishmael. 
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Hospitality— Reheccai  at  the  Well. 
Taking  advantage   of  brother's  distress- 
Esau  and  Jacob. 
Deceit     and     its     punishment — ^Jacolj     is 
obliged  to  flee  from  his  home  and  the 
cheater  is  cheated.    Jacob  and  Laban. 
Forgiveness — Esau's  reconciliation. 
Brtgging  and  conceit — Joseph. 
.  Jealousy  and  vindictiveness — Treatment  of 
Joseph  by  his  older  brothers. 
Moral  cowardice— Reuben  consents,  though 
inwardly  dissenting  from  the  conduct  of 
his  brothers. 
Advantages  of  Home  brought  out  by  con- 
trast— ^Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 
Affliction  chastens— jose^Yi  learns   to    see 

his  faults. 
The  power  of  superior  mind   cannot   be 

hid — Joseph  in  prison. 
The  power  of  industry,  Hdelitv  and  sagac- 
j/y—joseph's  position  in  Egypt— Joseph's 
wisdom    in    preventing    famine— Recon- 
ciliation—Love    of    father— Forgiveness 
for  injuries. 
Fourth  Year:    Heretofore  the  child 
has  regarded  the  father  and  mother  in 
their  relations  to  itself  as  a  unit.     The 
conjugal  relation  itself,  the  love  of  the 
parents  for  one  another,  has  hardly  been 
touched.    Now  he  is  to  gain  for  himself, 
with  the  help  of  a  beautiful  example,  a 
glimpse  of  this  love ;   and  his  own  affec- 
tion   for   the   parents   is   thereby   to   be 
strengthened  and  deepened.  The  "Odys- 
sey" is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  chief 
point  in  the  legend  being  the  yearning  of 
Ulysses  for  wife  and  home. 

Fidelity  of  husband  and  father— UWsses' 

indomitable   determination   to  overcome 

all    obstacles    that    he    may    reach    his 

home. 

Courage,  presence  of  wind— Ulysses  in  the 

storm. 
Veneration  for  the  /a//»^r— Telemachus. 
Unfaithfulness   to   a   leader— Ulysses  and 

his  men.     Bag  of  Winds. 
Presence  of  mind— Cyclops  cave. 
Transforming    power    of    bad    feelings — 

Circe. 
Temptation— The  Sirens,  the  Oxen  of  the 
Sun. 
The  stories  may  be  supplemented  from 
the  "Iliad." 


Fifth  Year  :    Bible  Stories  continued. 

Introduction  to  the  year's  work:  The 
story  of  Ruth. 

Cheerfulness — Naomi. 

Self-sacrifice  voluntarily   chosen — Ruth. 

Right  way  of  doing  charity — Hebrew  law 
of  charity. 

Patriotism — Saul. 

Our  sympathy  is  aroused  for  Saul,  be- 
cause, although  he  has  great  elements 
in  his  nature,  his  life  is  a  failure  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  weakness  and 
fauhs. 

Courage,  sliill  and  modesty — David. 

Friendship  between  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  shepherd  who  rises  from  the  ranfss 
to  the  position  of  leader — ^Jonathan 
might  have  looked  upon  David  with 
envy,  but,  instead,  a  friendship  springs 
up  between  the  two  young  men. 

Jealousy — Saul  and  David. 

Jonathan's  fine  conduct  in  difficult  situa- 
tion— Lx>yalty  to  father  and  friend,  al- 
though one  is  the  persecutor  and  the 
other  a  fugitive. 

Respect  for  authority,  even  in  the  person 
of  a  monarch  who  is  at  the  same  time  an 
enemy — David  and  Saul  in  the  cave. 

Returning  gleams  of  better  nature,  re- 
pentance—S2iul — "Is  that  thv  voice,  my 
son  David?" 

Devotion  of  leader  to  his  men — David  re- 
fuses the  water. 

Father  s  grief  over  a  rebellious  son — 
"Would  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  my 
son  Absalom."-^David  and  Absalom. 

Sixth  Year:  The  rise  of  a  people 
from  slavery  to  freedom.  Moral  basis  of 
legislation.  Elements  necessary  to  se- 
cure real  freedom. 

Degrading  effects  of  slavery  on  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians. 

Early  life  of  Moses. 

First  steps  of  the  reformer. 

Indignation  at  the  instrument  and  not  the 
source  of  evil — Moses  slays  the  task- 
master. 

Respect  for  women — Moses  at  the  well. 

Change  in  Moses'  attitude  and  thoughts 
comes  about  while  he  ponders  alone  in 
the  desert. 

Return  of  Moses  to  Egypt— His  struggles 
with  the  Hebrews  and  with  the  Egyp- 
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tians — Greatest  difficulties  met  by  a  re- 
former often  come  from  those  whom  he 
would  benefit. 

(The  plagues  are  omitted  as  unessential 
to  the  stoiy  and  as  having  no  ethical 
value.) 

Hebrews  leave  Egypt. 

Retrograding  after  making  a  good  begin- 
ning— Hebrews  long  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt. 

Freedom  gained. 

The  larger  meaning  of  freedom. 

Intellectual  freedom — Comparison  of  the 
educated  man  with  the  savage. 

Freedom  from  wants — The  benefits  of 
modern  civilization. 

Political  freedom — Reference  to  our  own 
conditions  at  present. 

Moral  freedom — Power  to  do  what  we 
think  is  right. 

Need  for  fixed  principles — The  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

The  space  allotted  here  does  not  permit 
going  into  the  subject  of  these  Com- 
mandments in  detail.  They  will  be 
handled  in  a  specific  account  which  will 
appear  later. 

Second  Hebrew  legislation — Texts  illus- 
trating the  laws  of  justice,  charity,  etc. 
The  advantage  of  adopting  this  legisla- 
tion as  the  basis  of  ethics  teaching  is 
that  it  gives  us  an  objective  basis  for 
discussion.  Ethical  principles  are  here 
presented,  not  as  subjective  opinions  of 
the  teacher,  but  are  embodied  in  a  code 
in  which  are  crystallized  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  the  human  race.  And 
it  was  a  code  which  was  actually  in 
force.  Much  of  its  scope  comes  within 
the  range  of  children's  understanding. 
The  examples  given  are  those  which 
they  can  clearly  appreciate.  For  in- 
stance: The  laws  in  regard  to  restoring 
lost  property;  the  laws  against  careless 
kindling  of  fires,  or  leaving  open  pits. 
These  are  definite  examples  leading  up 
to  lar<ye  and  yet  clear-cut  ideas  of  right 
conduct. 

Seventh  Year:  Temperance,  intel- 
lectual duties,  love  of  freedom,  search  for 
the  good,  and  dedication  of  life  to  the 


highest  good.  Illustrations  taken  from 
Greek  history. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  dealing  with 
material  chiefly  furnished  by  lefi^ends. 
We  now  turn  to  actual  history  and  dem- 
onstrate the  effect  of  certain  virtues  and 
vices  by  an  appeal  to  history. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  all 
moral  teaching  consists  in  this,  that  mo- 
rality appears  to  the  child  as  a  set  of 
rules  having  the  repression  of  self  for 
their  object.  But  the  child  longs  for  self- 
exoression.  The  way  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  is  to  put  the  self-expression  into 
the  foreground,  and  to  show  by  historical 
examples  that  the  rules  of  self-repression 
are  the  necessary  condition  for  all  the 
higher  forms  of  self-expression. 

Temperance — Education  of  the  Spartan 
children.  Thermopylae  as  an  example 
of  what  temperance  in  training  will  en- 
able men  to  do. 

Intellectual  duties,  the  training  of  the 
mind  and  the  (esthetic  sense — ^The 
Athenians. 

Love  of  freedom — Struggle  of  Greece  with 
Persia. 

Search  for  the  good  and  the  dedication  of 
life  to  the  highest  good — Socrates. 

Eighth  Year:  Civics,  based  on  Ro- 
man history.  Roman  history  gives  us 
the  means  of  introducing  a  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  state;  also  of  presenting  a 
typical  conflict  between  different  classes 
in  society,  and  of  emphasizing  the  con- 
nection between  moral  and  political 
decay. 

I.  The  noble  part  that  the  state  played  in 
Roman  thought,  illustrated  bv  Roman  mjrihs. 

II.  The  struggle  of  the  plebeian  classes  to 
gain  political  and  social  equality. — Object  is 
here  to  awaken  a  sympathy  with  the  class  in 
society  which  is  strusrgling  to  gain  its  rights. 

III.  Elementary  account  of  Roman  history 
in  its  later  period,  special  reference  to  the  de- 
grading effects  of  slavery. 
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The  World  of  Social  Effort 


I.     General 

Broadening  University  Extension. 
The  People's  University  Extension  So- 
ciety of  New  York  is  constantly  enlarg- 
ing its  field  of  activity.  Started  with  the 
idea  of  giving  a  taste  of  "higher  educa- 
tion" to  village  communities  the  work 
now  adapts  itself  to  "neighborhood 
work"  in  New  York.  The  original  idea, 
imported  from  England,  has  been  some- 
what departed  from  by  the  addition  of 
courses  in  hygiene  given  to  the  women 
in  tenements;  and  in  cooking  and  iron- 
work, wood-carving,  kitchen-gardening, 
dress-making  and  sewing,  to  clubs  desir- 
ing teachers. 

Work  with  Boys. 
There  are  movements  on  foot  in  the 
cities  to  coordinate  the  work  with  boys. 
In  Boston  a  conference  was  recently  held 
where  various  aspects  were  taken  up  as 
follows:  "The  Boy  as  an  Idealist,"  by 
Prof.  Henry  M.  Burr;  "Church  Work 
for  Boys"  by  the  Rev.  Ozora  S.  Davis; 
"The  Small  Group  versus  the  Mass 
Metnod'  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell; 
"The  Right  Kind  of  a  Home  to  Make 
the  Right  Sort  of  a  Boy"  by  Dr.  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  and  "Lend  a  Hand"  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  Conferences  of  the 
same  kind  are  held  every  month  in  New 
York. 

House-Mother  for  Tenements. 
The  model  tenements  on  the  upper 
East  Side  have  a  house-mother  for  the 
block.  It  is  her  duty  to  provide  for  a 
kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the 
block,  to  encourage  neighborliness  and  to 
keep  the  standard  of  the  houses  up  to  the 
ideal.     It   is   a    discouraging    fact   that 


in  new  tenements  where  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  made,  conditions  are  no  hap- 
pier than  in  the  crowded  parts. 

Juvenile  Offenders  and   the  Courts. 

No  movement  more  clearly  illustrates 
the  best  side  of  our  modem  philanthropy 
than  the  care  of  youthful  offenders  and 
criminals.  In  many  cities  now  there  is 
some  method  whereby  the  child-criminal 
is  separated  from  contaminating  influ- 
ence. The  responsibility  for  this  work 
falls  in  general  upon  the  probation  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  pa- 
role of  those  committed  to  their  charge 
and  to  answer  for  their  moral  conduct 
during:  the  period  of  probation.  Fre- 
quently these  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  city,  and  receive  no  salaries.  How- 
ever, efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Societies  in  various  cities,  no- 
tably in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to 
employ  reliable  officers  to  whom  some 
compensation  is  given  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  care  for  the  children. 

The  juvenile  courts  being  a  distinctly 
new  feature  in  civilization,  mark  another 
step  in  advance  and  proves  that  the 
world  has  come  to  know  the  latent  pos- 
sibility for  good  in  every  individual. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  at- 
tempts made  for  child  saving  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  Charities  for  De- 
cember 7.  In  this  paper  may  be  found 
the  resolution  passed  in  the  interests  of 
juvenile  courts  by  the  New  Jersey 
Mothers'  Convention.  In  this  pap^r 
also  is  an  account  of  the  excellent  work 
done  in  Ontario.  The  article  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  on  "Supervisory  and 
Educational  Movements,"  shows  that  the 
whole  movement  for  cooperation  in  phil- 
anthropy started  in  1857  among  workers 
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for  juvenile  reform  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  superintendents  of  Houses 
of  Refuge  in  New  York. 

//.    Social  Settlements 

Music  in  the  Settlements. 

Any  educational  undertaking  which 
lays  no  emphasis  on  music  is  incomplete. 
It  neglects  a  powerful  means  of  inspira- 
tion and  a  great  socializing  influence. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  nearly  all  the  settle- 
ments some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  if  possible  to  in- 
crease it. 

A  canvass  of  the  settlements  in  New 
York  shows  varying  results  of  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  house,  and  the  nationality  of  its 
neighbors.  Every  settlement  has  musical 
entertainments,  supplied  either  by  volun- 
teers from  outside  or  by  friends  in  the 
house;  and  music  lessons  are  almost  as 
general.  For  the  most  part  these  are  in- 
strumental, but  in  some  cases,  as  in  Chris- 
todora  House,  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity Settlements,  Friendly  Aid  House, 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association, 
Greenpoint,  etc.,  vocal  music  is  also  in 
vogue ;  but  as  yet  no  great  achievement 
in  this  line  is  reported.  One  or  tWo  set- 
tlements however,  as  the  Union,  Green- 
point  and  College  Settlements,  have  suc- 
cessful musical  clubs  either  of  mandolins 
or  of  other  instruments. 

The  music  school  at  31  Rivington 
street,  where  piano,  violin,  and  singing 
lessons  are  given,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  composition,  and  where  an  orchestra 
has  been  formed,  presents  a  unique  de- 
velopment in  this  field  of  settlement 
work.  Here  not  only  is  the  pupil  helped 
to  the  nigher  standard  of  musical  attain- 
ment, but  distinct  effort  is  made  to  fur- 
ther cooperation.  After  a  pupil  has 
shown  himself   ccwnpetent,   he   oversees 


the  practice  of  beginners,  thus  gaining  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  experience  as 
a  future  teacher.  For  this  work,  too, 
tne  boy  or  girl  receives  a  compensation, 
often  earning  a  musical  education  in  this 
way.  So  deep  a  hold  has  this  school  on 
the  .neighborhood  that  many  children 
have  to  be  refused  for  lack  of  room,  al- 
though only  those  of  decided  talent  are 
admitted.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  school 
that  music,  being  the  highest  expression 
of  the  emotions,  shall  by  giving  these 
emotions  their  proper  outlet,  open  the 
road  to  spiritual  development. 

The  question  here  arises  as  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  turning  the 
natural  love  of  music  to  account  through 
song,  fostering  definite  expression  of  pa- 
triotism, humanitarianism,  the  love  of 
nature,  etc.  Is  there  not  an  opportunity 
here  for  choral  training,  the  formation 
of  clubs  and  classes?  This  work  has 
hitherto  been  mainly  done  outside  of 
settlements.  Such  movements  as  the 
People's  Choral  Union  under  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch,  and  smaller  clubs  formed  by  choir 
boys  have  done  excellent  work.  Besides, 
the  singing  in  our  public  schools  being 
good,  no  great  stress  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  settlements  to  supplement 
it.  But  that  there  is  a  field  here  is  shown 
by  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  L.  Tomlins, 
who  after  devoting  years  to  the  directing 
of  Wage-workers  Concerts,  the  Apollo 
Club,  and  children's  choruses,  is  now  giv- 
ing his  time  exclusively  to  children's 
singing  throughout  the  country.  Of 
course  no  club  of  boys  or  girls  exists  that 
does  not  have  its  time  of  gayety  and 
mirth.  But  when,  for  lack  of  a  piano,  or 
a  teacher  who  can  lead,  choruses  are 
started,  the  songs'  kre  for  the  most  part 
the  street  ditties,  and  grutter  lyrics  of  the 
day.  May  we  not  reasonably  look  to- 
ward the  settlements  as  centers  from 
which  in  time  creative  attempts  may  is- 
sue?    Not  so  many  years  have  passed 
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since  carols  were  sung  by  bands  of  young 
and  old  through  the  village  streets ;  and 
may  we  not  hope  that,  from  our  settle- 
ments may  spring  modem  attempts  by 
the  people  to  voice  our  common  feelings, 
not  only  at  our  smaller  sociables  and 
gatherings,  but  at  the  greater  festivals 
and  commemorations  which  are  observed 
among  us  ?  L.  B.  L. 

The  College  Settlement  Association. 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Commons y  by  ^liss  Catharine  G>man, 
President  of  the  College  Settlements  As- 
sociation, and  professor  of  sociology  in 
Wellesley  College,  sets  forth  its  general 
purpose,  which  is  to  bring  our  settle- 
ments to  the  highest  efficiency  of  social 
and  educational  work.  It  appropriates 
annually  a  fund  subscribed  by  thirteen 
eastern  women's  colleges  to  its  three 
houses:  95  Rivington  street,  in  New 
York;  93  Tyler  street,  Boston  ("Denison 
House"),  and  433  Christian  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, which,  of  the  hundred  settle- 
ments in  the  United  States,  are  the  only 
three  "college  settlements,"  strictly  so 
called,  as  coming  under  the  direction  of 
a  Standing  Committee  and  an  Electoral 
Board  composed  of  college  women.  The 
members  of  the  Board  are:  Miss  Cath- 
arine Coman,  president;  Mrs.  Vladimir 
Gr.  Simkhovitch,  vice-president ;  Miss 
Mabel  G.  Curtis,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Parsons,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Arthur  Scrib- 
ner,  fifth  member. 

The  Electoral  Board  consists  of  two 
electors,  an  alumna  and  a  student,  from 
each  college  in  the  organization,  and 
holds  two  meetings  annually,  the  spring 
one  being  in  New  York  and  the  autumn 
one  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia  alternate- 

ly. 

Settlement  Guide  Books. 

The  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers  in  New  York  is  preparing  to 


issue  pamphlets  which  will  be  of  special 
use  to  settlement  residents ;  such  topics  as 
*' Manual  Training,"  "Games,"  "Cheap 
Boarding-houses,"  etc.,  are  to  be  treated 
in  a  practical  way.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  a  social  guide 
book  is  being  compiled,  which  shall  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  work  for  visi- 
tors,— something  more  concise  than  the 
Charities  Directory  being  needed.  The 
compilation  of  this  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Barnard  Sociology  Club. 

Chicago  Settlements. 

In  Chicago,  Settlements  lay  stress  up- 
on choral  classes,  besides  instruction  on 
the  piano  and  other  instruments.  The 
teachers  being  generally  non-resident, 
the  work  is  limited,  and  its  value  lies  in 
the  courtesy  and  good  music  that  prevail. 

Hull  House  has  a  music  school  of 
about  eighty  children,  grouped  into  six 
or  seven  classes,  studying  voice  and 
piano,  besides  which  there  is  a  flourish- 
ing orchestra  of  Italian  men.  The  piano 
pupils  are  given  individual  instruction, 
and  provided  with  an  instrument  for 
practice  at  certain  hours.  They  are  re- 
quired to  join  a  vocal  class  also.  The 
instructors,  though  serving  gratuitously, 
maintain  their  posts  from  year  to  year, 
giving  stability  and  system  to  the  work. 
They  give  careful  training  to  a  few  pu- 
pils rather  than  superficial  help  to  many. 
Reading  history  and  theory  are  also 
taught.  At  the  twentieth  public  recital, 
the  singing  was  clear,  precise  and  unaf- 
fected. In  addition  to  the  work  in  the 
Music  School,  a  chorus  of  adults  has 
been  organized  each  year. 

Obituary. 

The  death  of  Theodore  Greeley  White 

leaves  a  big  gap  in  the  all  too  slender 

ranks  of  young  men  who  have  dedicated 

their  lives  and  their  resources  to  the  work 
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of  social  renewal  and  redemption.  Dr. 
White  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  an 
inspiringly  hopeful  career.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  December  last,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  cher- 
ished ambition  of  establishing  somewhere 
on  the  West  Side  of  New  York  City  an 
institution  where  young  men  might  pro- 
fitably spend  their  spare  time,  withdrawn 
from  the  temptations  of  the  streets.  He 
secured  a  stable  on  West  70th  street, 
which  he  and  his  boys,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  skilled  labor,  transformed 
into  a  club  house,  it  being  his  comnction 
that  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  his  club  would  appre- 
ciate it  the  more  if  they  worked  for  it 
and  fashioned  it. 

The  new  building,  styled  the  "Gordon 
House"  as  a  tribute  to  General  Charles 
George  Gordon,  wliom  Dr.  White  greatly 
admired,  was  opened  on  the  2Qth  of  June 
last.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Dr.  White  died 
having  barely  set  foot  in  his  new  home. 
His  plans — the  outcome  of  years  of  ex- 
perience in  such  work, — for  a  home  for 
boys*  and  men's  club  with  gymnasium 
reading  room.,  pool  table,  games,  etc., 
were  just  beginning  to  be  realized,  when 
the  sudden  end  came.  But  these  begin- 
nings will  not  be  in  vain.  By  his  will  he 
left  money  to  Tnistees  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  on  such  an  institution  as  he 
planned;  and  the  Trustees  have  decided 
to  apply  the  money  to  the  uses  of  Gordon 
House.  So  that  his  work,  animated  by 
his  own  spirit  of  devotion  and  hrotherli- 
ness,  will  be  continued.  And  yet  nothing 
can  atone  for  the  loss  of  his  personality, 
and  for  the  living  example  which  he  se' 
of  dedication  to  that  work  of  social  ser- 
vice which  is  fast  creating  a  new  type  of 
ministry,  a  new  lay  priesthood  that  has 
its  parish  house  in  the  settlements  and 
home  missions  and  refuges  that  are  mul- 
tiplying in  our  cities. 


Hartley  House. 

Hartley  House  is  attempting  to  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  growing  Italian 
colony  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  by 
opening  a  kindergarten  exclusively  for 
the  Italian  children. 

The  work  with  the  yoimger  boys  has 
been  entirely  reorg^anized  this  fall.  In 
future  all  members  of  the  club  must  be- 
long either  to  an  industrial  class  or  to 
the  gymnasium,  and  each  club  will  have 
but  one  combination  business  and  social 
meeting  during  the  month.  The  fact  that 
the  boys  who  have  been  in  the  printing 
and  carpentry  classes  have  made  the 
most  all-around  progress  during  the  past 
two  years,  is  largely  responsible  for  an 
extension  of  the  manital  training  work. 
The  classes,  taught  by  trained  teachers, 

now  numbering  nine A  branch  of 

the  Penny  Provident  Bank  is  to  be  open- 
ed. 

Nurses*  Settlement. 

Nurses*  Settlement  is  establishing  a 
shop  for  manual  work  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Children's  Aid  Jtociety. 
Rooms  in  their  building,  very  near  the 
Settlement,  will  be  used,  and  evening 
classes  held  in  woodwork,  clav  and  bas- 
ketry, etc.  Miss  Susan  Foote  is  in 
charge  of  this,  and  the  eifort  will  be 
made  to  direct  to  it  in  particular  the  boys 
living  near  the  river  front. 


How  few  who  quote  the  well-known  senti- 
ment, "Salus  populi  suprema  lex" — "The 
health  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law" — know 
that  they  are  quoting  the  Roman  Law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  or  when  they  talk  of  "leaving 
no  stone  unturned,"  that  they  are  quoting  the 
reply  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  Polycrates,  or 
when  they  talk  of  "calling  a  spdde  a  spade," 
they  are  quoting  an  anonymous  Greek  comic 
poet!  Thus,  too,  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip,"  is  a  literal  translation  of 
an  hexameter  in  an  anonymous  Greek  poet. 
So  is  "The  mills  of  God  grind  slow,  but  they 
grind  small." — Churton  Collins. 
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Books  That  Concern  Us 


The  Doom  of  Dogma.    By  Henry  Frank.  Put- 
nam's. 

Mr.  Frank  in  this  book  tells  why  the  ortho- 
dox dogmas  of  Christianity  are  doomed.  He 
resumes  the  experience  of  his  own  spiritual 
evolution  during  the  years  in  which  he  has 
been  sloughing  off  the  rusted  fetters  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  work  is,  as  it  were,  a  Book  of  Con- 
fessions--and  it  shows,  quite  naturally,  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  books  of  confessions : 
it  is  fervid,  soul-emptying,  brave;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  here  and  there  an  obvious  strain- 
ing for  effect,  a  floridity  of  diction,  and  a  tone 
of  finality  in  statement  which  borders  on  the 
dogmatic  itself. 

Mr.  Frank  considers  "The  Natural  History 
of  Religious  Dogma"  in  the  first  and  longest 
section  of  his  book.  The  dogmas  of  the  Atone- 
ment, Inspiration,  Trinity,  Hell,  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Resurrection  are  all  shown  to  be 
not  only  unscriotural  in  their  orthodox  guise, 
but  also  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Old 
eastern  myth  and  cultus,  classic  mysticism, 
Scandinavian  saga,  etc.,  have  furnished  the 
mold  in  which  these  dogmas  of  the  church  have 
been  cast.  I'heir  onlv  possible  validity  for  the 
present  is  their  suggestion  of  the  human  truth 
underlying  in  the  primal  type.  For  example 
the  Atonement  may  typify  the  truth  that  only 
by  the  "expending  of  one's  hearts'  blood  .... 
in  shaping  the  figure  of  a  true  and  lofty  char- 
acter" will  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  be 
established  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  Frank  devotes  the  second  part  of  his 
book  to  proving  the  thesis  that  the  orthodox 
creed  is  the  product  of  the  Middle  Aores.  the 
work  of  a  *'time  of  ignorance."  The  Presby- 
terian standards  are  his  especial  hete  noire; 
and  these,  he  claims,  stand  convicted  of  im- 
potency  by  the  words  of  their  very  subscribers. 

In  a  concluding  section  the  author  points  to 
the  dawn  of  truth  in  the  reconciliation  of 
reason  and  religion,  and  the  consequent  re- 
exaltation  of  the  latter  to  its  high  pedestal  of 
prime  influence  in  human  life.  But  it  will  be 
a  religion  undisturbed  by  theology.  There  will 
be  no  further  call  to  voluntary  enslavement  in 
signing  the  creed  of  the  church — no  attempt  to 
believe  with  the  heart  otherwise  than  has  been 
conceived  with  the  brain.  Religion  will  repu- 
diate "orthodox  mythology  and   metaphysical 


fiction,  in  older  that  it  may  once  more  mingle 
with  the  realities  of  earth  and  establish  a  prac- 
tical philosophy  for  the  uplift  of  humanity." 

D.  S.  M. 


The  Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic;  or  The 
Specious  Present.  By  Alfred  Hoddcr,  Ph. 
D.    Macmillan. 

This  book  consists  of  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  part  concerns  us  less  than  the  second ; 
it  is  also  harder,  dryer  reading.  In  a  single 
word  it  may  be  characterized  as  a  revolt 
against  the  "courageous"  method  used  by  the 
eminent  metaphysicians,  by  Bradley  ("Appear- 
ance and  Reality")  and  by  Royce  ("The  Re- 
ligious Aspect  of  Philosophy")  in  laying  the 
spectre  of  scepticism  by  appealing  to  the  jus- 
tifiability of  "postulates"  in  science.  In  behalf 
of  the  sceptic  and  in  vindication  of  the  "Spec- 
ious Present,"  Dr.  Hodder  maintains  that  "the 
specific  demand  of  the  intelligence  is  for  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  all  its  evil  and  in  all  its  ugliness, 
and  for  logic  in  its  sheer  implacability." 

In  the  second  part  ("The  Ethics  of  the  Spec- 
ious Present")  Dr.  Hodder  also  finds  himself 
the  outspoken  adversary  of  Mr.  Bradley 
("Ethical  Studies").  He  regards  the  effort  of 
the  latter  to  find  the  unit  of  an  objective  stand- 
ard of  ethics,— either  in  an  appeal  to  society 
versus  the  individual  or  in  the  arrayal  of  the 
part  against  the  whole  in  the  separate  moments 
of  consciousness  and  desire, — ^utterly  without 
a  logical  foundation. 

The  imit  of  ethics  for  Dr.  Hodder  is  "the 
least  appreciable  welcomeness"  in  any  given 
moment  of  sense.  This  "welcomeness"  is  not 
a  slate  determinable  by  a  priori  reasoning; 
"there  is  by  no  means,"  says  the  author,  "an 
infallible  concurrence  of  desiredness  and  good- 
ness—everything desired  has  been  first  believed 
to  be,  upon  attainment,  welcome ;  but  not  every- 
thing found  upon  attainment  welcome  has  been 
first  desired"  (p.  324).  So  Dr.  Hodder  con- 
fesses himself  a  hedonist,  begging  that  the  term 
be  freed  from  the  stigma  of  selfishness  and 
baseness  that  has  been  most  unjustly  put  upon 
it. 

The  discussion  is  frank,  brave,  and  clear; 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  as  an  added  proof 
that  the  sceptic  need  not  be  a  cynical  vandal 
in  the  temple  of  philosophy.  D.  S.  M. 
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'The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  Re- 
ligion."   By  Minot  J.  Savage.     Putnams. 

Our  age  abounds  in  books  that  discuss  the 
doctrines  and  observances  of  Christianity  in 
the  light  of  the  new  science  and  humanity  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv.  Dr.  Savage's  book  is 
distinguished  from  the  great  mass  of  these 
treatises  by  its  lucid,  straightforward,  con- 
vincing style.  The  cosmos,  man,  the  Bible, 
God,  salvation,  the  church,  heaven,  and  hell, 
all  have  their  share  of  attention ;  and  all  these 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  one  who 
has  confessed  at  the  outset  that  religion  and 
theology  are  not  terms  to  be  confined  to  any 
body  of  doctrine  connected  with  any  super- 
natural "revelation."  "So  long  as  man  feels 
and  loves  he  will  be  religious,"  says  Dr.  Sav- 
age, "and  so  long  as  he  thinks  he  will  be  a 
theologian"  (p.  47). 

Of  course  this  utterly  unrestricted  definition 
of  religion  and  theology  entirely  removes  any 
common  ground  of  argument  that  there  might 
be  between  Dr.  Savage  and  his  critics  who  still 
hold  to  a  definition  of  those  terms  that  is  posi- 
tive. If  all  feeling  is  religion  and  all  thought 
theology,  obviously  no  particular  feeling  or 
thought  is  religion  or  theology.  These  terms 
by  being  made  to  mean  everything  are  made 
to  mean  nothing. 

The  terms  "religion"  and  "philosophy"  could 
be  kept,  in  short,  with  such  definitions  as  Dr. 
Savage  gives  them,  only  by  a  man  who  adopts 
a  creed  of  thorough-going  Pantheism.  Dr. 
Savage  consistently  does  adopt  such  a  creed: 
"God  is  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and  the  soul 
of  the  universe,  as  I  am  the  intellect,  the  heart 
and  the  soul  of  the  organism  called  my  body" 
(p.  64).  This  statement  would  have  satisfied 
John  the  Scot  or  Suso  for  its  thorough  panthe- 
ism. And,  again  auite  consistently  with  his 
pantheism,  Dr.  Savage  sees  the  need  of  no 
infallible  revelation  in  religion  any  more  than 
in  "agriculture,  chemistry,  geology,  engineer- 
ing," etc.  If  all  life  is  a  revelation  of  God, 
since  it  is  God,  then  the  pursuit  of  life  is  the 
attainment  unto  God.  The  vexed  question  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  does  not  affect  Dr. 
Savage,  because  he  allows  nothing  but  super- 
natural in  his  world.  Naturally,  then,  the 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  now 
so  troublesome  to  our  orthodox  churches,  is 
not  of  live  interest:  "A  dozen  writers  of  the 
last  century  have  a  larger,  deeper,  wider  in- 
spiration of  God  than  half  the  Bible  contains" 
(p.  "5). 
In  so  far  as  Dr.  Savage's  work  discusses  the 


history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  various 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church,  showing 
how  little  such  doctrines  and  usages  are  en- 
titled to  the  predicate  of  divinity,  it  seems  to 
us  extremely  good ;  but  the  author's  pantheistic 
mysticism  leads  him,  in  turn,  to  interpreta- 
tions quite  as  fantastic  from  a  philosophical 
standpoint  as  those  which  he  respects  are  from 
an  historical  standpoint.  This  is  especially 
true  of  his  chapter  on  the  church. 

Dr.  Savage  has  added  an  appendix  contain- 
ing some  of  the  utterances  of  well-known 
preachers,  ancient  and  modern,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hell.  A  simple  cursory  perusal  of  this 
appendix  ought  to  be  a  cure  for  orthodoxy. 

D.  S.  M. 


From  the  Hills  of  Dream.     By  Fiona  Mac- 

leod.    Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Me. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of  the  Celtic 
Movement  in  Literature;  but  there  are  verv 
few  distinctively  Celtic  writers  who  are  pro- 
ducing work  that  commands  a  hearing.  Among 
the  few — and  to  our  mind  chiefest  among 
them — is  Fiona  Macleod.  This  is  an  im- 
pressive volume  of  short  poems  from  her  pen, 
— although  not  so  powerful  as  her  best  work 
in  prose;  work  which  is  not  to  be  matched 
by  that  of  any  living  writer  in  the  mystery  and 
magic,  the  imaginative  passion,  the  tender 
melancholy  and  wistful  longing  that  charac- 
terize the  Celtic  genius.  A  literature  in  which 
these  qualities  dominate  has  a  great  mission  in 
keeping  alive  that  sense  of  wonder  and  mys- 
tery, of  imaginative  awe  and  sympathy,  which 
is  conspired  against  by  so  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modern  city  life.  And  these 
poems  of  Miss  Macleod,  although  the  didactic 
note  is  seldom  struck  (and  fortunately  so), 
have  immense  power  of  edification,  and  con- 
cern deeply  all  those  who  are  striving  to  pre- 
serve the  finer  sensibilities,  the  sanctities  of 
feeling  towards  man  and  nature,  and  that 
imaginative  apprehension  and  responsiveness 
to  them,  which  are  the  very  soul  and  condi- 
tion of  the  deeper  moral  life. 

Where  so  much  tempts  to  citation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select.  We  take  at  random  a  short 
poem  in  a  characteristic  minor  strain,  from 
"Mater  Consolatrix"  • 

Heart's  joy  must  fade  ....  though  it  borrow 
Heaven's  azure  for  its  clay : 

But  the  Joy  that  is  one  with  Sorrow, 
Treads  an  immortal  way: 

For  each,  is  born  To-morrow, 
For  each,  is  Yesterday. 
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Joy,  that  is  clothed  with  shadow, 

Shall  arise  from  the  dead, 
But  Joy  that  is  clothed  with  the  rainbow 

Shall  with  the  bow  be  sped:  .... 
Where  the  Sun  spends  his  fires  is  she. 

And  where  the  Stars  are  led. 

But  it  is  in  a  group  of  poems  which  lay 
bare  the  soul  of  hunsrering  womanhood,  and 
the  cyclic  epic  of  woman's  defeated  longings, 
that  human  passion  runs  at  fullest  tide.  In 
"The  Prayer  of  Women,"  "The  Rune  of  the 
Soul  of  Women"  and  "The  Rune  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  Women,"  voicing  all  that  is  deepest  in 
the  heart  of  woman  the  lover  and  wife  and 
mother,  we  have  notes  of  poignant  anguish 
and  desire  that  have  nowhere  their  like  in 
literature.  Happily  these  laments  are  offset  by 
the  rapturous  love  lyrics  which  bear  witness 
that  the  poet  is  not  of  those  who 

"  ....  go  forth  discrowned  at  last,  who  have 
worn 

The  flower-sweet  lovely  crown  of  rapturous 
love; 

To  know  the  eyes  have  lost  their  starry  won- 
der; 

To  know  the  hair  no  more  a  fragrant  dusk 

Wherein  to  whisper  secrets  of  deep  longing; 

To  know  the  breasts  shall  henceforth  be  no 
haven 

For  the  dear  wearv  head  that  loved  to  lie 
there—" 

We  have  not  time  to  quote  any  of  the  beauti- 
ful love  songs, — "Lord  of  My  Life,"  or  "His 
face  was  glad  as  dawn  to  Me"  or  others;  nor 
can  we  do  more  than  refer  to  other  poems  in 
which  the  fire  of  yearning  towards  the  ideal, 
the  home-sickness  of  the  soul,  the  spell  of  the 
Land  of  the  Heart's  Desire,  find  expression. 
"Like  Deirdre."  says  the  author  in  a  charming 
preface  to  a  fellow  spirit  and  poet,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  "we,  too,  look  often  yearningly  to  a 
land  from  which  we  are  exiled  in  time,  but 
inhabit  in  dream  and  longing."  It  is  from 
this  land  that  dim,  strange  tidings  are  brought 
in  some  of  the  poems  of  nature,  as  from  the 
"Hills  of  Dream." 

And  when  the  west  wind  blows 

I  see  moon-lances  gleam. 
Where  the  Host  of  Faerie  flows 

Athwart  the  Hills  of  Dream. 

And  a  strange  song  I  have  heard 

By  a  shadowy  stream. 
And  the  singing  of  a  snow-white  bird 

On  the  Hills  of  Dream. 


The  Legend  of  Genesis.    By  Prof.  Hermann 

Gunkel  (Berlin),  translated  by  Prof.  W.  H. 

Carruth.     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Prof.  Gunkel  has  just  published  in  Gottin- 
gen,  a  bulky  commentary  on  Genesis,  the  fruit 
of  some  years'  labor  at  his  desk  and  in  his 
class-room.  Prefixed  to  the  commentary  is  a 
most  interesting  essay  or  discourse  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  manifold  legends  which  appear  in 
Genesis,  and  which,  according  to  Dr.  Gunkel, 
form  the  gist  of  our  opening  book  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  this  prefatory  essay  which  Prof.  Car- 
ruth has  translated  and  published. 

Of  course,  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Gunkel's  is 
of  interest  chiefly  to  the  special  student  of  the 
literature  and  theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  author  has  not  written  a  popular  treatise : 
the  work  takes  for  granted  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  with  the  technical  termin- 
ology of  Old  Testament  criticism,  but  also 
with  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  modern 
critics  (Wellhausen,  Cornell,  etc.).  In  fact^ 
it  is  to  "correct"  the  conclusions  of  the  critics 
in  certain  points  that  Dr.  Gunkel  directs  his 
chief  labor. 

Freshness  of  style,  vigor  of  thought,  and 
unconventional  frankness  of  presentation  char- 
acterize Dr.  Gunkel's  work.  He  is  decidedly 
a  man  with  a  message.  •  The  value  of  the  mes- 
sage, too,  is  unquestionable.  D.  S.  M. 


The   Crown   of    Thorns.     By    Paul   Car  us. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

"The  Crown  of  Thorns"  is  a  simple  little 
story  of  the  time  of  Christ.  The  persons  in- 
troduced besides  Jesus  are  few :  Men-Midrash, 
a  gardener  of  Capernaum,  Zebedee,  the  father 
of  James  and  John,  a  Roman  centurion,. 
Loathan  and  Kamma,  the  "robbers"  who  were 
crucified  with  Jesus,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  new  missionary  of 
Christianity.  The  design  of  the  idyl  is  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  preaching  of  love  and 
righteousness  from  the  mouth  of  the  young 
Nazarene,  Jesus,  as  contrasted  with  the  hope- 
less doctrine  of  force  and  hate  as  represented 
by  the  brigands  Loathan  and  Kamma.  For  the 
latter  characters  Dr.  Carus  has  drawn  on 
Apocryphal  tradition.  The  introduction  of  St. 
Paul  at  the  close  of  the  story,  with  a  sermon 
full  of  faultless  Presbyterian  doctrine,  mars 
the  simple  effect  and  spoils  the  idyllic  charac- 
ter of  the  tale.  There  are  pleasintr  illustrations 
by  Edward  Biedermann. 

D.  S.  M. 
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W^ork  of  the  New  Tork  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  report 
the  cariying  into  execution  of  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  direction 
of  securing  a  more  extended  participation  by 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  manage- 
ment and  government  of  its  affairs.  A  new 
Council  of  Fifty  has  been  formed ;  the  election 
of  delegates'  by  the  various  bodies  reoresent- 
ed  on  it  is  proceeding;  and  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council  is  to  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
January.  Thus  there  comes  into  existence  a 
new  body  which  will  represent,  as  they  have 
never  been  represented  before,  the  various 
organizations  and  groups  of  workers  of  the 
society. 

The  constitution  of  the  Council,  as  adopted 
at  the  special  meeting  held  at  the  Society 
House  on  December  9th,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Council  shall  be  limited  to  fifty  mem- 
bers, to  be  selected  from  the  various  sub- 
organizations  of  the  society  in  the  proportion 
hereinafter  stated.  The  three  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  Dr.  Adler,  Dr.  Elliott  and 
Mr.  Chubb,  shall  ex-officio  be  members  of  the 
Council.  The  basis  of  representation  of  the 
various  sub-organizations  of  the  Society  shall 
be  as  follows:        , 

Women's   Conference,    to    be    apportioned 
among   its    various   sub-organizations   as 

the  Conference  may  determine  10 

United  Relief  Works:    Board  of  Trustees.  3 

Day-school — Teachers   3 

Admii>istration    2 

Young  Men's  Union — Fresh  Air  Fund 2 

Hudson  Guild   2 

Social  Work 2 

Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  Society i 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture: 

Industrial  Ethics  Section  2 

Committee  on  Hall  i 

Chorus    2 

Sunday-school — Teachers    3 

Administration 2 

Downtown  Ethical  Society 2 

Board  of  Trustees   2 

Ethical  Record i 

40 

The  above  representation  amounts  to  forty 

members.     In  addition,   there  are  to   be  ten 

members  taken  from  the  Society  at  large,  thus 


making  the  total  membership  consist  of  fifty 
members,  to  which  the  three  Executive  Officers 
above  mentioned  are  to  be  added. 

Every  delegate  to  or  member  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture.  No  Trustee  of  the  Society  for  Eth- 
ical Culture  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture and  any  and  all  of  its  sub-organizations 
or  branches;  to  devise  plans  for  the  develbp- 
ing  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Society 
and  its  sub-organizations,  and  for  the  general 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  and 
its  sub-organizations;  and  from  time  to  time 
the  Council  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  such 
recommendations  as  the  Council  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

The  function  and  the  aims  of  this  new  Coun- 
cil, from  which  so  much  is  hoped  in  the  way 
of  aiding  the  development  of  the  Society's 
work,  focussing  and  correlating:  its  energies, 
extending  its  activities  and  influence,  may  be 
best  indicated  by  citing  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
Dr.  Adler  and  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Frankenheimer  explained  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  a  deliberative  body  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  plans  for,  but  without  the  power  of 
forcing  them  upon,  the.  sub-orijanizations, 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  academic  Coun- 
cils in  every  university  by  means  of  which, 
harmony  and  coordination  between  the  differ- 
ent departments  obtain.  By  this  bringing  to- 
gether all  our  forces,  the  strength  of  any  one 
is  not  endangered,  but  that  of  the  whole 
rather  enhanced.  At  present  the  Council  will 
resemble  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  offer- 
ing a  field  for  the  discussion  of  new  plans  and 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  views.  The 
hope  of  the  Committee  is  that  the  Council  may 
be  a  sort  of  hub  of  the  Ethical  wheel,  binding 
the  sub-organizations  like  spokes  into  a  strong 
and  harmonious  whole. 

Dr.  Adler  said  that  the  inner  scheme  of 
this  plan  was  to  avoid  duplication  of  work,  and 
to  further  better  understanding  of  what  others 
are  doing.  He  emphasized  the  great  interests 
that  the  Ethical  Society  has  at  stake,  t.  e.,  the 
School,  the  Sunday-school  and  the  platform, 
and  the  work  of  the  Women's  Conference,  and 
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other  sections.  A  body  of  fifteen  Trustees  is 
now  too  fragile  an  instrument  upon  which  to 
rest  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Society. 
There  are  a  thousand  good  works  going  on  of 
which  the  members  in  general  are  ignorant ;  so 
that  not  only  are  the  fifteen  vitally  interested 
persons  necessary,  but  fifty  more,  to  act  as  cen- 
tres from  whom  interest  may  spread.  Among 
a  Society  of  nine  hundred  members,  sixty-five 
responsible  workers  knowine  the  plans  on  foot, 
are  needed.  Again,  lookinsr  ahead  to  the  new 
building,  the  school,  the  srreat  public  interests 
in  which  this  Society  has  a  share,  the  leader 
cannot  come  into  so  close  contact  with  the 
members  as  he  would  like,  and  therefore  a 
"cabinet  meeting"  is  required.  Dr.  Adler  made 
a  special  plea  for  some  means  whereby  he 
could  be  kept  from  drifting  away  from  the 
undertakings  carried  on  in  our  midst,  and 
for  some  method  whereby  the  fusion  of 
interests  and  the  melting  of  various  consti- 
tuents of  the  Society  into  unity  might  re- 
sult. To  this  end,  the  Council  is  the  only 
means ;  it  is  also  the  only  method  whereby  the 
different  elements  of  the  Societv  can  come  into 
cordial  relations. 

WOMEN'S    CONFERENCE. 

The  conference  has  decided  to  lend  its  er 
ergies  toward  establishing  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  an  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.  At  the  successful  conference  on  edu- 
cation, held  at  Tuxedo  Hall,  on  November 
25th,  at  which  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  Dr. 
Louise  Fiske  Bryson  and  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb  spoke,  Miss  Gill  advocated  break- 
ing young  women's  college  course  in  excep- 
tional cases  for  the  purpose  of  social  enjoy- 
ment and  development.  The  suggestion  has 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Some 
educators  have  questioned  the  advisability  of 
the  plan;  others  have  approved  of  it. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence in  January,  Mr.  Douglas  Volkain  will 
speak  on  the  "Relation  of  Beauty  to  the  Ma- 
chine." Mr.  ChubVs  course  of  lectures  on 
"The  Drama  as  an  Aid  to  the  Interpretation 
of  Life,"  has  come  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs*  course  of  lectures 
on  "Spinoza"  will  begin  at  Tuxedo  Hall,  59th 
street  and  Madison  avenue,  on  January  8th. 

YOUNG   WOMEN'S    UNION. 

A  class  on  "The  History  of  the  Idea  of 
God"  has  been  started  with  Dr.  Elliott.  It 
has  a  membership  of  about  twenty-five  and 
meets  every  Friday  afternoon. 


At  an  informal  gathering  Thursday  evening, 
December  12th,  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Robert  Paddock,  of  the  Pro-Cathedral,  sooke 
on  Settlement  Work. 

Adele  M.  Morgentburg,  Secretary. 

YOUNG   MEN'S   UNION. 

A  joint  smoker  was  held  on  November  23d, 
by  the  Young  Men's  Union,  Young  Men's 
Ethical  Society,  Downtown  Ethical,  and  the 
Loyal  Legion  from  the  Hudson  Guild.  Dr. 
Elliott  made  an  interesting  address  on  "Noth- 
ing," and  Mr.  Manny  also  spoke. 

WAGE   EARNERS'  SECTION. 

The  Dime  Bank  system  for  raising  funds 
for  our  dressmaking  scholarship  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute has  proved  successful  during  the  past 
year,  and  is  being  continued.  A  Christmas 
entertainment  for  children  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  cheer,  was  held  at  the 
school  house,  109  West  54th  street,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  at  2.30  o'clock.  Our  membership  is 
steadily  increasing. 

President:  Wanda  Travers,  Women  Wage 
Earners'  Section. 

THE  SEWING  SOCIETY. 

Work  for  the  winter  of  1901-1902  was  re- 
sumed on  November  12th,  at  723  Lexington 
avenue,  where  its  meetings  are  held  every 
Tuesday  morning  from  10  to  12  o'clock.  The 
various  district  nurses  have  been  interviewed 
with  regard  to  their  needs,  which  are  being 
supplied  as  adequately  as  possible.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  sewing-women  have  been  investi- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  giving  help  to  the 
needy  and  most  deserving. 

In  December  warm  garments  were  distrib- 
uted and  the  nurses  helped  in  their  ministra- 
tions. This  society  carries  on  its  work  of  re- 
lief after  the  holidays,  when  the  needs  of  those 
who  look  to  the  society  for  help  is  often 
greatest. 

President:   Frances  Hellman. 

DISTRICT   NURSING    COMMITTEE. 

At  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary  in  the 
district  on  the  lower  East  Side,  the  population 
has  so  greatly  increased  that  one  nurse  is 
unable  to  visit  all  the  cases  and  another  nurse 
is  needed.  This  work  speaks  for  itself  and  ap- 
peals to  all  who  have  experienced  the  benefits 
of  trained  nursing. 

Chairman:  Helen  Adler. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE   STUDY  OF  CHILD 
NATURE. 

This  society  proposes  altering  its  plans  some- 
what to  take  up  the  study  of  "Adolescence" 
from  the  standpoints  of  physiolofzv,  anthrop- 
ology, neurology  and  psychology,  and  to  study 
also  ethical,  social  and  pedagogical  problems. 
The  reading  planned  includes  the  autobiogra- 
phies of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Goethe.  The  first 
part  of  Rousseau's  Confessions;  Marie  Bas- 
kirtscheflF's  Diarv :  1  blstoi's  "Boyhood,  Adoles- 
cence and  Youth";  "The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm" ;  JeflFries'  "Story  of  my  Heart" ;  George 
Eliot's  two  characters  Gwendolen  Harlett  and 
Maggie  TuUiver. 

The  meetings  are  held  this  winter  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Simonson,  42  West  68th  street. 
We  have  had  two  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive papers  this  fall.  The  first  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  Music  to  Childhood"  and  the  "Place 
of  Music  in  Child  Culture,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Hartson  Shepard;  the  second  on  "Nature 
Study,"  by  Mrs.  Horace  E.  Deming. 

President:    Birdie  Stein  Sternberger. 

CHILDREN'S  GUILD. 

The  work  of  Hudson  Guild  and  Children's 
Guild  is  now  co-ordinated  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage, the  latter  spreading  its  influence  into 
the  homes  of  the  girls  and  women  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  importance  of  the  home  is  made  the 
dominant  idea  in  the  guild  classes;  advanced 
kindergarten,  sewing,  basket-weaving,  house- 
keeping and  cooking — ^this  ideal  being  em- 
phasized, and  the  usefulness  of  the  child 
shown. 

On  the  West  Side  particular  attention  is 
directed  to  working  girls.  The  neighborhood 
abounding  in  saloons  and  concert  halls,  where 
all  privileges  except  drinks  are  free,  the 
worst  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  young 
^rls  and  young  men.  The  moral  degradation 
on  the  East  Side  is  no  greater  than  that  on 
the  West  and  the  Guild  aims  to  set  in  motion 
all  possible  counter-acting  agencies. 

Therefore  at  the  Guild  entertainments  no 
spirituous  drinks  are  to  be  had;  but  gayety, 
courtesy  and  decorum  prevail  and  the  higher 
tone  of  social  intercourse  is  obtained. 

Mothers'  meetings  are  held  once  a  month 
and  show  satisfactory  results.  Home  prob- 
lems are  brought  by  the  mothers  to  whom  ad- 
vice has  been  extended.  In  East  Side  work 
a  change  of  quarters  is  contemplated  for  Jan- 


uary. Classes  will  be  held  at  the  Ethical  Club 
with  which  the  same  relation  can  obtain  as  al- 
ready exists  between  ourselves  and  the  Hud- 
son Guild. 

The  Children's  Guild  has  established  an  As- 
sociate Membership  list,  to  which  liberal  re- 
sponse has  been  made. 

Mrs.  L.  Seligsberor    1034  Park  avenue. 

DOWNTOWN     ETHICAL    SOCIETY. 

In  the  announcement  of  last  year's  work  the 
necessity  was  shown  for  moral  instruction  for 
the  young  without  religious  dogma.  It  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  such  instruction  must  be 
based  upon  sound  pedagogical  methods.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  organized  a  school  of  moral 
instruction,  consisting  of  twelve  classes,  nine 
for  children  and  three  for  adults.  The  sub- 
jects taueht  in  these  classes  are  found  below. 
The  average  attendance  at  each  is  fifteen. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  society 
and  the  school  are  now  occupying  more 
commodious  rooms,  and  that  the  inconvenience 
of  cramped  quarters  no  longer  hampers  the 
growth  and  extension  of  our  work.  But  ad- 
ditional funds  are  needed  to  sustain  it. 

The  regeneration  of  the  'East  Side  has  never 
been  more  strongly  ur<yed  by  the  press  and  the 
public  than  at  the  present  time.  In  this  effort, 
however,  to  ameloriate  conditions  through  po- 
litical agencies,  the  power  of  education  should 
not  be  neglected. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classes:  On 
Mondays,  4  to  6  P.  M.,  girls,  aged  10  to  12. 
Miss  Cohen,  teacher.  On  Fridays,  4  to  6  P.  M., 
girls,  aged  13  to  15,  subject:  The  Duties.  Miss 
Seligsberg,  teacher.  On  Saturdays,  10  to  12 
A.  M.,  boys,  aged  8  to  10,  subject:  World 
Myths.  Miss  Rabinowitz,  teacher.  10  to  12 
A.  M.,  girls,  aged  8  to  10,  subject:  World 
Myths.  Miss  Harwich,  teacher.  2  to  4  P.  M., 
girls,  aged  10  to  12,  subject:  Greek  Stories  and 
Indian  Tales.  Miss  N.  Wurzburger,  teacher. 
4  to  6  P.  M.,  girls,  aged  i.'?  to  15,  subject: 
Life  and  Works  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Miss 
K.  Loew,  teacher.  Sunday.  10  to  12  A.  M., 
boys,  aged  9  to  11,  subject:  Greek  Myths.  Mr. 
Radin,  teacher.  2  to  4  P.  M.,  boys,  aged  11 
to  13,  subject:  Bible  Stories.  Mr.  Moskowitz, 
teacher.  4  to  6  P.  M..  boys,  aged  13  to  15, 
subject:  Civic  Duties.  Miss  J.  Wurzburger, 
teacher.  6  to  8  P.  M.,  young  men,  aged  18  to 
21,  subject:  The  Study  of  Emerson.  Mr.  Mos- 
kowitz, teacher.  4  to  6  P.  M.,  girls,  aged  16 
to  18,  subject :  Womanhood  in  Literature.  Miss 
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Rabinowitz,  teacher.  8  to  lo  P.  M.,  gnrls,  aged 
i6  to  18,  discussion:  How  and  What  to  Read? 
Miss  Rabinowitz,  teacher.  The  children's 
classes  and  two  adult  classes  to  be  formed  in 
December. 

THE     DAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  work  has  just  come  to  a  close  for  the 
year  with  Christmas  celebrations  of  various 
kinds  for  the  different  classes  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  school.  On  Thursday  afternoon, 
December  19th,  the  High  School  presented  at 
the  Main  School  the  greater  part  of  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol,"  the  different  sections  given 
by  the  different  members  of  the  Beta  Class  be- 
ing interspersed  with  the  singing  of  many 
time-honored  Christmas  carols.  On  the  same 
day,  the  children  of  the  Branch  School  had 
their  celebration  chiefly  in  the  form  of  games 
and  songs  at  the  Branch  School.  On  Friday 
morning  at  the  Main  School,  was  held  the 
Children's  Festival  by  the  elementary  grades. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  scenes  from 
Christmas  in  many  lands, — France  and  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  Italy,  Norway,  England 
and  America.  The,  children  who  took  part 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  as  thoroughly  as 
those  who  were  present  as  spectators.  Before 
the  entertainment  began,  various  smaller  cele- 
brations took  place  in  the  different  class-rooms 
and  about  the  stairs  of  the  buildine,  and  other 
festive  groups  might  have  been  seen  wandering 
and  heard  chanting  the  old  Christmas  songs.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  gifts  made  by  the  pupils  of  all 
grades  for  their  parents  and  friends.  Many 
of  the  spectators  envied  those  who  were  to  be 
the  recipients  of  these  presents  which  were  of- 
ten very  pretty  and  effective.  They  showed 
impressively  to  what  excellent  uses  the  skill 
attained  in  the  manual  work  done  in  the  school 
might  be  put. 

The  High  School  has  given  exercises  at  the 
Main  School  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  the  December  program  consisting  of 
Mihon's  "L'Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso"  with 
two  items  from  Handel's  setting  of  the  poems. 
It  also  gave  the  Christmas  Carol,  Monday, 
December  i6th,  at  the  Hudson  Guild.  The 
second  Monday  in  January  the  Alpha  Class 
will  give  a  ballad  program  to  include  some 
old  songs  of  the  ballad  order.  Another  issue 
of  the  school  paper  Inklings  is  in  preparation, 
and  will  appear  early  in  the  new  year. 


THE     HUDSON     GUILD. 

Every  dub,  class,  and  group  at  the  Hudson 
Guild  celebrated  Christmas.  As  there  are 
some  fifty  of  these  clubs  and  classes,  it  meant 
a  great  festivity.  The  house  early  began  to 
take  on  a  Christmas  tone.  All  work  was  sus- 
pended for  one  week  and  the  rooms  turned 
over  to  fun-makers.  The  entertainment  was 
mostly  furnished  by  members  of  the  clubs 
themselves;  but  in  some  instances,  outsiders 
were  good  enough  to  help  with  the  merry-mak- 
ing. The  celebration  began  on  the  i6th  of 
December,  when  some  pupils  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  High  School  visited  the  Guild  and 
gave  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol."  From  then 
until  New  Year,  good  times  and  good  feeling 
reigned.  While  one  can  scarcely  get  the  im- 
pression of  "peace  on  earth,"  at  least  there  is 
a  hearty  good  will  towards  men  to  be  found 
at  the  Guild.  The  Hudson  Guild  Library 
does  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Guild;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  larger  libraries.  Its  aim  is  rather  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  literature,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  better  reading  among  its  sub- 
scribers. This  has  been  a  slow  process,  but 
we  feel  that  there  has  been  progress  along 
this  line.  , 

The  library  is  under  the  supervision  and 
control  and  is  mainly  supported  by  the  Boys' 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  from  which  its 
librarians  are  drawn.  But  it  also  receives 
financial  help  from  the  State.  Every  good 
book  added  to  its  shelves  widens  its  oppor- 
tunity for  good,  reaching  boys  and  girls  who 
would  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  visit  the 
larger  institutions.  As  its  financial  support  is 
not  large  enough  to  procure  all  the  books  that 
are  really  needed,  contributions  of  books  are 
always  gladly  received.  Books  should  be  sent 
to  the  Hudson  Guild  Library,  252  West  26th 
street,  or  will  be  called  for  on  request  sent  to 
that  address. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL   VISITING    SECTION. 

This  section  wishes  to  continue  its  visiting 
of  the  public  schools  in  order  to  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  system,  and  in  every 
possible  way  to  become  helpful  to  the  teachers 
both  directly  and  by  influencing  the  city's  edu- 
cational authorities.  Unless,  however,  more 
women  join  our  ranks,  the  work  must  be  drop- 
ped for  this  year. 

Secretary:  Miriam  Sutro  Price,  379  West 
End  Ave. 
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Democracy  in  Religious  Organizations 


MANY  voices  have  been  heard  of 
late  asserting  that  if  the  churches 
are  to  prosper, — if  they  are  even 
to  hold  their  own,  as  they  are  conspicu- 
ously failing  to  do, — they  must  embody 
more  adequately  the  democratic  spirit 
and  principle  in  their  organization.  They 
are  to  a  large  extent  autocratic  or  mono- 
cratic  in  management;  or,  at  best,  their 
government,  their  policy,  and  their  ac- 
tivities involve  very  few  of  those  who 
support  them.  The  pastor  may,  it  is 
true,  be  elected  by  the  church ;  but  once 
elected,  he  has  almost  uncontrolled  sway. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  regarding 
this  state  of  affairs  as  unsatisfactory; 
and  we  believe  that  it  largely  explains 
the  weak  hold  which  religion  has 
upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people: 
they  are  rather  passive  recipients  of 
church  benefits,  than  participants  in  its 
labors.  A  mere  decorous  Sabbath  at- 
tendance at  church  is  not  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  religious  spirit  among  men  and 
women;  there  must  be  some  call  upon 
their  energies.  They  must  be  asked  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  The  principle 
that,  in  order  vitally  to  interest  people. 


you  must  find  something  for  them  to  do, 
is  being  paid  more  heed  to  than  it  used 
to  be  by  the  churches.  They  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  working  bodies ; 
they  are  increasingly  engaged  in  settle- 
ment and  club  work  and  in  philan- 
thropies of  various  kinds.  All  this  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes;  but  we  have  in  mind 
what,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  more  im- 
portant and  fundamental  matter,  namely, 
the  embodiment  to  a  much  larger  extent 
of  the  democratic  spirit  and  method  in 
church  organization. 

How  to  do  this  is  the  problem  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pressing  for  so- 
lution by  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  This  So- 
ciety has  now  embarked  upon  an  experi- 
ment which  will,  we  think,  be  of  in- 
terest, not  only  to  those  connected  with 
Ethical  Societies  here  and  abroad,  but 
to  the  wider  public  concerned  with  the 
general  problem  of  religious  organiza- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  year,  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  have  been  in  the 
charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  includ- 
ing the  leader  ex  officio.  These  trus- 
tees have  been  elected  by  the  So- 
ciety at  its  annual  meeting,  which  has 
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been  almost  the  only  occasion  when  all 
the  members  of  the  Society  have  been 
summoned — and  when  a  comparatively 
small  number  have  actually  met, — to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  Society.  To  rem- 
edy this  condition  of  affairs,  the  Society 
has  now  created  a  Council  of  Fifty, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deliberating 
upon  its  affairs,  stimulating,  assisting 
and  correlating  its  many  varied  interests, 
and  making  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  the  executive  body 
of  the  Society.  This  council  is  composed 
of  members  representing  the  numerous 
activities,  educational,  social,  and  philan- 
thropic which  the  Society  through  its 
various  organizations  is  promoting.  It 
is  a  body  of  picked  workers,  expert  in 
some  one  line  of  work;  but  these  work- 
ers are  for  the  first  time  asked  to  con- 
sider the  total  interests  and  aims  of  the 
Society  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  endeavors,  and  vice  versa.  They 
are  expected  to  bring  their  own  policies 
and  eiforts  continually  to  the  test  of  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  movement,  and 
also  to  make  them  vital  factors  and  trib- 
utary powers  in  the  Society  at  large. 
The  constitution  and  membership  of  the 
council  are  given  elsewhere  for  those 
whom  the  details  may  be  expected  to  in- 
terest. 

This  issue  also  contains  a  first  product 
of  the  council's  proceedings  in  the  shape 
of  an  attempt  to  outline  with  fresh  pre- 
cision the  "Basis  and  Obligation  of  Ethi- 
cal Fellowship."  It  has  seemed  import- 
ant at  the  outset  to  formulate  such  a 
statement  for  discussion  in  order  that 
the  council  may  proceed  to  its  labors  with 
the  common  understanding  of  the  full 
significance  of  membership  in  an  Ethical 
Society.  The  statement  is  to  be  more 
fully  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of 


the  council,  with  a  view  to  its  subse- 
quent circulation  among  the  members  at 
large. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  conception 
of  working  memberships  put  forth  in 
this  statement  that  another  recent  devel- 
opment of  the  Society's  work  becomes 
interesting;  that  is  to  say,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  Political  Ethics  Circle  into  a 
new  Social-Economics  Section,  which 
has  started  out  in  a  vigorous  and  promis- 
ing manner.  This  section  well  typifies 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  active  work 
which  the  members  of  an  Ethical  Society 
may  be  expected  to  undertake  in  increas- 
ingly large  numbers — a  work  of  clarifi- 
cation and  research,  with  the  purpose  of 
submitting  current  conceptions  and 
movements  in  the  field  of  social  economy 
to  a  searching  criticism  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view,  and  of  arriving  at  once 
at  a  proper  estimate  of  these  and  at  a 
corrected  standard  of  judgment  deter- 
mining one's  relation  to  them  or  other 
possible  ideals  of  social  and  industrial 
relationship. 

It  is  because  both  these  are  recent  en- 
terprises of  the  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  representing  distinctive 
steps  taken  towards  the  realization  of  a 
more  democratic  form  of  religious  or- 
ganization that  we  invite  our  readers' 
attention  to  them.  Together  they  repre- 
sent an  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
democratization  of  religious  organiza- 
tion by  enrolling  the  members  of  a  re- 
ligious society  more  largely  (on  a  rep- 
resentative basis)  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  and  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
lend  a  hand  in  working  out  those  prob- 
lems of  the  moral  life  which  have  been 
too  exclusively  dealt  with  by  the  minis- 
ters and  pastors  of  the  church. 
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The  Prospects  of  Industrial  Peace'' 


BEFORE  the  possibilities  of  arbitra- 
tion in  labor  disputes  can  be  appre- 
ciated, it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  industrial 
relations  and  the  character  of  the 
movement  of  wageworkers.  The  com- 
mon error  is  to  regard  differences 
between  employer  and  employed  in 
the  same  light  as  personal  disagree- 
ments in  which  the  intercession  of  a 
peacemaker  suffices,  whereas  in  .economic 
disputes  we  have  a  situation  which  dif- 
fers essentially  from  this.  We  have  not 
here  a  question  as  to  whether  a  little 
more  or  less  should  be  paid  for  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  but  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class  for  a  larger  share  in  pro- 
duction, for  some  control  over  the  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  social  status. 

The  movement  is  as  much  social  as 
it  is  economic,  and  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  world-wide  democratic  move- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  moving  spirit. 
In  a  word,  it  represents  the  self-asser- 
tion of  the  manual  workers,  heretofore 
quiescent,  disunited,  and  helpless. 

Those  who,  under  the  present  order, 
have  the  advantage  would,  of  course, 
like  things  to  remain  just  as  they  are, 
and  would  not  be  averse  to  the  settle- 
ment of  minor  differences  if  that  would 
not  disturb  existing  conditions.  That  is 
their  conception  of  industrial  peace.  It 
signifies,  however,  something  else  to  the 
mass  who  have  new  ground  to  cover, 
and  for  every  foot  of  which  there  must 
be  a  contest.     To  them  peace  means  a 

♦Read  before  the  Social  Economics  Section 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
Mr.  White  has  contributed  this  paper  to  a 
Symposium  in  the  "American  Federationist." 


condition  by  which  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  achieve  their  objects  by  degrees 
through  a  process  of  adjustment  and 
without  recourse  to  fighting. 

In  the  first  instance  peace  would  be 
equivalent  to  passiveness ;  in  the  other,  it 
would  represent  a  persistent  striving  for 
higher  conditions,  while  working  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  maintain- 
ing as  friendly  an  attitude  as  the  circum- 
stances would  warrant.  As  the  conces- 
sions would  have  to  be  made  by  the  side 
which  has  something  to  give,  the  work- 
ers would  have  all  to  gain  by  a  policy  of 
compromise. 

As  to  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of 
capitalist  and  laborer,  in  a  sense  I  agree 
with  the  socialist  view,  because  these 
two  elements,  while  essential  to  produc- 
tion, can  not  avoid  pressing  against  one 
another  in  the  dividing  of  the  joint  prod- 
uct. 

In  the  recognition  of  a  working-class 
struggle,  I  am  also  in  accord  with  the 
Socialists,  whose  opmion  is  held  by  lead- 
ing authorities  on  social  science.  But  I 
emphatically  differ  with  them  in  respect 
to  the  methods  to  be  used  and  the  ends 
to  be  attained.  According  to  the  So- 
cialist, this  conflict  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  inherent  wickedness  of 
the  wage  system,  and  must  therefore  be 
replaced  by  one  in  which  the  state  will 
fulfill  the  function  of  the  capitalist, 
thereby  making  the  State  the  sole  em- 
ployer. I,  however,  see  nothing  injur- 
ious in  the  fact  of  the  present  conten- 
tion, provided  the  position  of  the  work- 
ers is  so  strengthened  that  they  can  com- 
mand a  juster  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
industry. 

Even  under  a  collective  system  of  in- 
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dustry,  human  nature,  as  we  know  it, 
would  undoubtedly  persist ;  for  through- 
out history,  while  environments  have 
greatly  changed,  it  has  varied  only 
slightly.  There  would  therefore  be  in 
all  likelihood  the  same  tendency  of  the 
powerful  few  to  bear  down  upon  the 
weak,  and  the  same  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  many  would  have  to  be  made 
in  another  way  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

This  conflict  which  many  deplore,  is, 
as  I  see  it,  a  symptom  of  social  virility, 
an  indication  of  the  longing  of  the  toil- 
ers for  something  higher,  the  pressing 
onward  of  the  mass  which  has  had  to 
fight  its  way  upward  from  the  servile 
state  pictured  in  "The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  which  although  too  severe  a  type, 
still  serves  to  describe  in  a  general  way 
the  former  state  of  the  working  class. 

There  have  been  notable  exceptions, 
as,  for  instance,  during  the  regime  of 
the  Guilds^  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Collegia  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which 
workmen  attained  a  standing  perhaps 
never  known  at  any  time  other  than  the 
present.  In  both  these  instances,  in 
which  they  have  risen  above  the  dead 
level  of  abject  poverty  and  dependence, 
organization  has  been  the  lever.  The 
advantages  of  association,  however,  dur- 
ing those  periods  could  be  seized  only 
by  select  craftsmen  who  possessed  special 
skill ;  for  the  general  lack  of  the  most 
primitive  education  made  concerted  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  rest  impossible. 

Even  less  than  a  century  ago  in  this 
country,  workmen  were  bound  out  for 
stated  periods  during  which  time  they 
were  virtually  the  property  of  their 
masters.  In  looking  over  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  of  that  time,  we  find 
numerous  rewards  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  workmen  who  have  quit  their 
employment  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term.     Until  comparatively  recent 


times,  workmen  were  either  serfs  or 
slaves,  out  of  which  condition  they  rose 
only  by  the  most  painful  steps. 

The  working  class  struggle  of  to-day 
is  simply  a  continuation  of  this  upward 
movement,  which  has  gained  a  tremend- 
ous impetus  through  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation and  the  coming  together  of  work- 
men in  large  groups. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial peace  is  the  impossibility  of  de- 
termining just  what  would  constitute  an 
equitable  share  of  either  factor  in  pro- 
duction, even  though  pure  equity  could 
be  made  to  govern  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  industry. 

If  such  a  result  could  even  be  approxi- 
mated, the  question  would  be  reduced  to 
a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  relative  share  which  both 
receive  can  be  gauged  by  their  material 
condition,  but  this  would  hardly  apply 
to  particular  cases. 

Wages  under  a  state  of  free  competi- 
tion represent  the  lowest  the  laborer  can 
be  made  to  accept.  Employers  often  pay 
more  than  the  market  rate,  but  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  personal  generosity 
or  IS  in  the  nature  of  reward  for  special 
skill  or  faithful  service. 

The  element  of  justice  as  commonly 
understood  is  not  much  in  evidence  in 
the  fixing  of  wages.  The  prevailing 
rate,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  basis  for  permanently  determining 
fair  compensation.  For  the  time  being, 
it  serves  as  an  expedient  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes;  but  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  unions  is  to  raise  the  standard, 
and  to  overcome  the  competition  which 
keeps  wages  down  to  the  bare  living 
point.  The  unions  stand  for  a  living 
wage  as  against  a  competitive  wage ;  and 
by  raising  the  standards  of  living  the 
share  of  the  worker  would  be  corres- 
pondingly increased.  But  this  is  all  a 
forcing  process. 
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Even  when  employers  confer  with 
their  employees  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing wages,  there  is  a  measuring  of 
strength;  the  employer  calculates 
whether  it  would  pay  to  risk  a  fight,  or 
make  a  concession.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  Conunittee  of  Thirty-six  can  be  use- 
ful; for  in  many  cases  profitless  con- 
tests are  entered  into,  passion  obscures 
reason,  and  a  third  party  can  be  instru- 
mental by  bringing  about  mutual  con- 
cessions. 

Among  unorganized  workmen  supply 
and  demand  is  accepted  as  the  sole  arbi- 
ter of  their  fate.  Their  dependent  con- 
dition is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
as  a  result  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
If  dissatisfied,  their  only  redress  is  to 
quit  work  individually;  and  knowing 
that  practically  similar  conditions  obtain 
elsewhere,  their  choice  is  very  limited. 
To  even  manifest  discontent  is  to  incur 
disfavor,  for  discontented  workmen  are 
troublesome.  The  most  perfect  plan  of 
arbitration  is  of  no  value  to  workmen 
who  are  unable  to  sustain  a  demand  or 
present  a  grievance. 

Only,  therefore,  as  workmen  are  able 
to  inflict  damage  upon  the  other  side  are 
their  claims  considered.  Even  where 
workmen  occasionally  plunge  into  rash 
strikes,  they  help  their  cause;  for  the 
employers  are  also  heavy  losers ;  and  it 
is  the  readiness  of  the  workmen  to  rush 
into  a  fight  which  secures  for  them  better 
treatment.  It  is  through  a  show  of  force 
on  both  sides  that  conditions  favorable 
to  arbitration  are  created. 

The  very  formation  of  the  Industrial 
Committee  is  a  tribute  to  the  growing 
importance  of  the  unions.  But  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
or  any  other  committee  can  alter  sub- 
stantially the  present  status  of  things. 
A  misconception  of  its  objects  would  in- 
terfere with  the  valuable  function  which 
it  can  perform  by  allaying  passion,  pre- 


venting fruitless  strife,  and  encouraging 
mutual  concessions.  It  can  also  empha- 
size the  moral  issue  involved,  and  create 
a  more  wholesome  spirit.  But  while 
this  service  is  being  rendered,  the  work- 
men will  still  be  busy  strengthening  their 
ranks  in  order  to  meet  their  employer, 
who  naturally  occupies  the  stronger  po- 
sition, on  even  terms.  Pursuing  his  own 
interest,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
the  welfare  of  his  employes  the  same 
consideration  that  he  gives  his  own, 
hence  the  necessity  for  their  upholding 
their  side.  Fair  employers,  willing  to 
treat  with  their  employees  as  equals,  will 
concede  that. 

Stem  conditions,  which  even  the 
strongest  unions  wpuld  find  it  difficult  to 
alter,  can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  them 
within  bounds;  and  the  consequences  of 
ill-considered  action  have  a  sobering  ef- 
fect. The  employer  can  also  protect  him- 
self very  readily  from  any  arbitrary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  union  through  com- 
bination; and  it  is  much  easier  for  the 
few  to  combine  than  the  many. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  whole  question  resolves  it- 
self into  a  matter  of  force;  but  that 
strength  is  the  determining  quantity. 
The  aspect  of  things  would  be  hideous, 
indeed,  if  either  side  were  to  take  full 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered. 

Only  as  ethical  considerations  prevail, 
shall  we  approach  nearer  to  a  solution. 
Might  only  makes  right  when  applied 
for  a  moral  purpose.  Justice  itself  is  a 
force  which  strengthens  the  deserving 
side.  Right  is  not  always  on  the  labor- 
ers' side,  for  they  often  commit  grave 
errors;  but  their  faults  are  the  faults  of 
the  average  person.  The  personal  mo- 
tives of  workmen  are  no  higher  than 
those  of  the  employers ;  but  the  latter  are 
so  situated  that  in  order  to  serve  their 
individual  interests,  they  are  obliged  to 
join  in  the  uplifting  of  the  whole,  which 
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makes  their  purpose  altruistic.  In  ad- 
dition, a  great  number  of  persons  can 
hardly  act  together  for  a  length  of  time 
unless  they  are  inspired  by  a  lofty  pur- 
pose. Workmen  are  so  placed  that  they 
have  the  most  to  gain  by  just  dealing. 
There  are  some  who  declare  that  they 
would  favor  unions  provided  they  would 
oppose  strikes.  Unions  without  the  mili- 
tant feature  would  simply  be  something 
else.  Such  an  association  might  earn 
the  approbation  of  the  employers,  but 
they  would  cease  to  regard  it  seriously 
or  heed  its  requests.  Even  a  union  like 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, which  is  lauded  as  a  model  labor 
organization  because  of  its  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  railroad  companies,  is 
obliged  now  and  then  to  manifest  its 
strength ;  and  it  has  been  involved  in 
some  of  the  most  disastrous  strikes. 
"Disarmament,"  which  is  spoken  of  as 
a  probability,  is  untenable  because  the 
employer  would  retain  his  advantage 
while  the  disbanding  of  the  workmen 
would  result  in  their  subjection. 


Right  tendencies  are  more  important 
than  solutions.  To  essay  to  conform 
society  to  some  imaginary  scheme  is  to 
have  a  false  conception  of  social  growth. 
What  we  should  aim  to  do  is  to  influence 
the  direction  of  things',  leaving  it  to  the 
people  to  meet  new  situations  as  they 
arise. 

The  rivalry  between  the  social  ele- 
ments is  as  inevitable  as  the  law  of  the 
constant  change  in  the  universe,  but  the 
struggle  can  be  raised  to  a  humane 
plane. 

Society  can  not  afford  to  permit  any 
one  of  its  elements  to  dominate,  and  the 
most  desirable  condition  is  where  neither 
the  capitalist  nor  the  laborer  has  such  a 
commanding  advantage  that  one  can 
control  the  other  or  ignore  public  opin- 
ion. Under  such  circumstances  the  in- 
tercession of  a  kindly  disposed  and  im- 
partial third  party  holding  the  confidence 
of  both  can  help  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance. 

Henry  White. 


College  Education  for  Girls  and  the  Demands  of 
Domestic  and  Social  Life 


THERE  is  little  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  all  agree  upon  the  qualities 
with  which  the  ideal  woman  must 
be  endowed.  She  must  first  of  all  be 
strong,  active  and  wholesome  in  body. 
She  must  possess  the  wide  general  in- 
formation and  the  disciplined  power  of 
mind  which  represent  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  intellectual  life.  Above  all 
she  must  display  the  broad  sympathy 
and  modest  reverence  which  lend  the 
crowning  spiritual  charm  to  all  woman- 
hood. 

These  are  ideals,  and  are  rarely  real- 


ized in  their  completeness;  yet  the  true 
purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  or 
restrain  natural  tastes  and  tendencies 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  most  nearly  pro- 
duce this  ideal  symmetry  of  life. 

College  education  is  the  modern  edu- 
cation for  the  average  normal  girl.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  times,  an  index  of 
prevailing  ideals,  an  adaptation  of  educa- 
tional methods  to  modem  standards  and 
requirements.  It  is  in  many  respects  far 
from  ideal ;  it  is  not  suited  to  all  minds ; 
but  what  have  we  better?  It  gives  a 
progressive,  logical  mental  development. 
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It  lays  a  deep  foundation  for  good  judg- 
ment by  exact  mental  drill  in  subjects 
which  permit  no  superficial  treatment. 
Later  it  brings  this  disciplined  mind  to 
bear  upon  the  less  exact  sciences  of  his- 
tory, literature  and  natural  science, — 
subjects  in  which  general  information 
means  little  unless  coupled  with  the  dis- 
criminating power  to  understand  the  re- 
lation and  bearings  of  facts  to  one  an- 
other. The  college  course  successfully 
accomplishes  the  two-fold  purpose  of  in- 
tellectual training. 

The  serious  question  to-day  is  whether 
this  intellectual  end  is  attained  at  the 
expense  of  physical  strength  or  of  do- 
mestic and  social  life. 

The  physical  condition  of  a  girl  is 
usually  a  tolerably  accurate  index  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  mother.  Few  girls  in- 
herit such  weakness  or  disease  as  can  not 
be  stayed  by  wise  diet,  suitable  hours  of 
sleep,  proper  exercise  and  happy  activity 
of  mind.  Professor  Huxley  remarked 
at  a  dinner  in  1882 :  **I  cannot  help  look- 
ing at  women  with  something  of  the  eye 
of  a  physiologist.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
thought  the  womanhood  of  England  was 
going  to  the  dogs,  but  now  I  observe  a 
wonderful  change  for  the  better."  He 
was  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the  im- 
provement. Was  it  lawn  tennis  and  the 
greater  variety  of  physical  exercises? 
"Partly,"  he  answered;  "but  much  more 
to  their  having  pursuits, — more  to  inter- 
est them  and  to  occupy  their  thoughts 
and  time."  Carefully  collected  statistics 
have  shown  pretty  conclusively  an  im- 
provement of  health  to  be  the  usual  result 
of  mental  occupation. 

The  real  problem  to-day  concerns  the 
effect  of  a  college  course  upon  domestic 
and  social  relations.  Women  may  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  domestic  side  in  three 
groups.  First,  there  are  those  who  are 
natural  home-lovers  and  home-keepers. 
Not  all  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  can  de- 


tract one  whit  from  their  gracious 
thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of 
others.  Then  there  are  those  who  have 
no  instinct  for  home  duties.  Any  train- 
ing which  gives  a  sense  of  independence 
will  tend  to  release  this  class  of  women 
from  relations  which  are  uncongenial. 
These  women  marry,  if  at  all,  from  a 
love  for  an  individual,  and  not  from  love 
for  the  home.  However,  their  mental 
discipline  will  help  and  not  hinder  in  the 
able  discharge  of  home  duties.  It  is  as 
well  to  give  such  women  full  scope  in  a 
so-called  "career,"  and  not  to  force  them 
into  uncongenial  surroundings  through 
lack  of  outlook.  If  they  go  to  the  home 
life,  it  should  only  be  when  actuated  by 
the  strong  personal  love  which  may  re- 
move mountains  in  the  line  of  tempera- 
mental obstacles. 

There  is,  however,  the  intermediate 
class  of  women  who  have  genuine  but 
latent  domestic  tastes.  They  will  love 
home  if  familiar  with  its  duties ;  but  will 
be  equally  content  without  it,  if  they  have 
grown  accustomed  to  another  kind  of 
life.  For  such  girls  a  four  years'  break 
with  home  life  may  return  them  to  their 
families  as  mere  guests.  It  is  like  the 
denationalizing  process  of  a  too-long 
foreign  residence,  which  destroys  a  man's 
sense  of  responsibility  and  consequent 
usefulness.  The  two  former  classes  of 
girls  may  safely  go  anywhere  to  college. 
This  third  class  should  be  kept  in  more 
close  and  familiar  touch  with  the  home. 
They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  alto- 
gether deprived  of  the  delightful  college 
associations, — ^associations  which  men 
recognize  as  most  delightful  to  carry  into 
extreme  old  age.  From  Monday  to  Fri- 
day in  residence  with  their  school-mates, 
— Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the  home 
circle, — would  seem  the  most  ideal  ad- 
justment of  this  double  association. 

Xow  comes  the  problem  which  is  more 
pressing  here  in  New  York  than  in  any 
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other  city  of  our  whole  land.  How  can 
the  social  demands  be  met  ?  A  few  girls 
with  unusual  strength  of  body  and  power 
of  concentration  in  rapid  study  may 
carry  the  double  strain  of  social  and 
scholarly  demands.  This  is  rare.  Shall 
a  girl  give  up  all  social  life  for  four 
years?  Shall  she  see  her  mates  go  into 
the  whirl  of  a  debutante's  life  while  she 
keeps  entirely  aloof,  leaving  college  at  an 
age  when  she  no  longer  fits  into  the  con- 
ventional society  life  of  the  city?  The 
arguments  for  or  against  the  desirability 
of  such  social  relationships  are  not  in 
place  here.  We  are  accepting  the  pre- 
vailing social  customs  as  fixed.  In  case 
a  girl  wishes  to  hold  a  place  in  the  formal 
society  life  of  New  York,  one  plan  has 
worked  well  in  a  few  cases  in  the  past; 
it  may  hold  a  possible  suggestion  for 
more  students  in  the  future.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  plan  will  always  be  ex- 
tremely limited  it  is  true,  since  the  four 
years  will  usually  be  taken  consecutively. 
But  in  dealing  with  this  exception- 
ally placed  girl,  let  her  take  two 
years  of  regular  college  work  with- 
out any  heavy  social  demands.  Then  let 
her  take  a  year  with  some  very  slight 
college  work — not  more  than  three  hours 


a  week — in  order  to  hold  a  slender  con- 
nection with  her  scholar's  habit,  and  enter 
into  the  social  life  of  her  equals  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  which  family  and 
class  traditions  dictate.  She  can  then 
return,  with  satisfied  social  ambitions, 
greater  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
more  maturity  of  mind,  to  pursue  the  re- 
mainder of  her  college  course.  She  can 
continue  to  carry  a  few  social  duties, 
feeling  that  her  social  position  is  assured. 

Has  the  college  any  duty  toward  this 
development  of  the  domestic  and  social 
element  in  its  students  ?  Only  indirectly. 
The  college  should  confine  its  direct  ef- 
forts to  its  avowed  object — the  intel- 
lectual training  of  its  students.  It  ought, 
however,  to  teach  the  proper  relative 
values  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  claims.  It  should  always  look 
upon  the  intellectual  training  as  a  means 
to  a  spiritual  end — only  valuable  as  it 
ministers  to  a  fuller  service  to  our  fellow- 
men. 

With  this  human  interest  and  duty 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  over-education  for  our  girls. 

Laura  D.  Gill. 

Barnard  College,  New  York. 


The  Distinctive  Aims  of  the  Rthical  Culture  Schools^ 


Kot  character-building  in  general,  but  a 
specific  type  of  character. 

FROM  the  papers  containing  the 
teachers'  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethical  training  and  its 
problems,  it  would  appear  that  the  point 
upon  which  their  minds  are  chiefly  ex- 
ercised is  whether  ethical  teaching  can 
be  systematically  done  or  whether  it  can 

^Abstract  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses before  the  teachers  of  the  schools  by 
Dr.  Felix  Adler. 


be  done  only  incidentally.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  dangers  of  systematic 
ethical  instruction  are  great,  but  they 
are  overbalanced  by  its  advantages.  This 
problem,  however,  must  be  dealt  with 
later.  The  purpose  of  the  present  ad- 
dress is  to  outline  the  distinctive  aim  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools;  and  this  is 
necessary  because,  with  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  Society's 
Schools  that  will  come  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  School  Building,  it  be- 
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comes  increasingly  important  that  the 
teachers  should  be  sympathetic  with  the 
general  aims  and  spirit  of  the  Schools. 

When  the  Schools  were  started 
twenty-three  years  ago,  there  were  very 
few  good  training  schools  in  the  country, 
and  hence,  only  few  good  craftsmen  to 
choose  from;  and  it  was  technical  skill 
that  was  first  of  all  sought  in  selecting 
teachers.  Now,  however,  there  are  many 
good  craftsmen  available,  and  the  Society 
may  therefore  select  from  them  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  ideal.  This 
does  not  mean  that  its  teachers  are  to 
subscribe  to  a  creed ;  but  that  they  should 
know  what  the  aims  of  the  Society  are, 
and  how  it  proposes  to  embody  these 
aims,  and  that  they  should  consider  care- 
fully whether  they  are  sufficiently  in 
sympathy  with  these  to  be  able  to  work 
heartily  for  their  advancement. 

An  impression  that  quite  commonly 
prevails  is  that  the  Schools  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  having  a  dis- 
tinctive aim.  Assuming  that  the  aim 
may  be  stated  as  that  of  character-build- 
ing, it  is  said  that  this  is  virtually  the 
aim  of  all  good  schools.  To  which  the 
answer  must  be  made  that  the  aim  of 
our  Schools  is  not  character-building  in 
general.  This  phrase,  now  so  widely 
current  in  the  educational  world,  is  so 
vague  in  meaning  that  it  tells  us  very 
little  as  to  the  definite  aims  and  true 
spirit  of  any  school  that  adopts  it. 
^'Qiaracter"  must  be  interpreted;  for 
there  are  many  types  of  it.  For  example, 
there  is  the  ideal  of  the  "Christian  gen- 
tleman" (using  both  these  terms  in  their 
customary  and  literal  sense),  which  pre- 
vails at  such  a  school  as  Groton.  There 
is  the  ideal  which  the  Jesuit  Schools 
work  out  so  efficiently; — the  ideal  of 
absolute  obedience  to  authority.  Our 
School  stands  for  neither  of  these.  Nor 
does  it  stand  for  the  vague  eclecticism 
which  combines    ten    or    a  dozen    ideas 


like  honesty,  truthfulness,  etc.  If 
this  were  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  "Ethical  Culture,"  those  who  ad- 
vocate incidental  instead  of  direct  and 
systematic  instruction  in  ethics  would 
probably  be  right. 

The  School  stands  at  once  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  distinctive  kind  of  char- 
acter and  a  specific  kind  of  culture.  It 
does  not  stand  as  Harvard  does  for  cos- 
mopolitan culture,  nor  as  Yale  does  for 
a  robust  democratic  spirit,  nor,  as  some 
of  the  Western  universities  do,  for  readi- 
ness or  alertness.  All  these  ideals  of 
character  and  culture  imply  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  individual  to  fit  into  a  given 
social  environment.  The  ideal  of  the 
School  is  not  the  adaptation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  existing  social  environ- 
ment; it  is  to  develop  persons  who  will 
be  competent  to  change  their  environ- 
ment to  greater  conformity  with  moral 
ideals ;  that  is,  to  put  it  boldly,  to  train 
reformers.  But  this  must  be  rightly  un- 
derstood. By  "reformers"  are  meant 
persons  who  believe  that  their  salvation 
consists  in  reacting  beneficently  upon 
their  environment.  This  ideal  of  bene- 
ficent activity,  beneficent  transformation 
of  faulty  environment,  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  School.  This,  then, 
is  what  is  meant  by  character-building. 

There  are  four  corollaries  that  result 
from  this  position : 

I.  Children  must  be  protected  from 
the  debasing  influences  of  their  city  en- 
vironment —  commercialism,  luxurious- 
ness,  pleasure-seeking,  sensuousness, 
etc.  We  are  dealing  with  children  who 
are  not  to  be  sent  from  home: — the  pa- 
rent is  not  to  give  way  to  the  boarding- 
school  teacher.  The  children  must  be 
given  a  protected  environment  at  home. 
This  is  the  real  reason  for  the  new  build- 
ing, which  is  to  create  the  right  kind  of 
environment  for  our  children  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  day. 
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2.  Children  are  to  be  developed  into 
duly  conservative  men  and  women.  The 
unbalanced  reformer  is  most  harmful. 
The  lessons  of  history,  especially  of  his- 
tory taught  from  the  standpoint  of  evo- 
lution, should  give  this  balance.  The 
idea  of  evolution  should,  in  fact,  be  ap- 
plied to  all  branches  of  study,  so  that  the 
history  of  every  subject  as  well  as  the 
subject  itself  is  to  be  taught. 

3.  Children  should  be  so  taught  that 
they  get  an  enthusiasm  for  progress. 
They  should  come  to  know  of  the  human 
sweat  and  toil  by  which  alone  progress 
has  been  secured.  (This  may  be  com- 
bined with  point  two  under  the  general 
statement  that  the  idea  of  evolution 
should  be  applied  both  to  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  elements  in  progress.) 


4.  The  School  should  develop  men  and 
women  who  have  a  reasoned-out  ideal  of 
progress.  Hence  the  necessity  of  sys- 
tematic ethical  instruction;  for  the  mere 
study  of  history  will  not  accomplish  this. 
Dr.  Dewey  and  many  sociologists  are 
apparently  wrong  here,  being  too  subjec- 
tive in  their  aims.  Introspection  makes 
the  one  practising  it  morbid.  There  is 
need  for  objective  ideals,  working  hypo- 
theses of  conduct.  The  question  is  raised 
immediately  whether  these  ideals  are  to 
be  taught  dogmatically.  The  answer 
must  be  negative;  the  teaching  must  not 
be  dogmatic,  for  it  would  then  interfere 
with  personal  liberty.  This  requires 
more  discussion  than  can  be  given  at 
this  meeting. 


The  Club  Conscience  in  Settlement  Work 


AMONG  social  workers  that  strong 
sense  of  oneness  and  neighborli- 
ness  between  the  members  of  the 
working  community  known  in  sociology 
as  the  "club  conscience,"  has  come  to  be 
recognized  and  reckoned  with  as  a  potent 
factor  in  their  work.  By  this  is  meant 
the  mental  atmosphere  that  gives  every 
club  its  personality,  constitutes  the  public 
opinion  of  that  limited  group  and  awak- 
ens a  sense  of  collective  responsibility 
among  the  members  for  each  one  of  its 
number.  For  every  group  of  persons, 
from  the  high  plane  of  intellectual  circles 
down  to  the  rough  gang  of  street  rovers, 
is  marked  by  a  distinct  tone  and  fol- 
lows a  certain  train  of  thought.  That  it 
is  possible  to  direct  this  tendency  into 


ever  higher  channels  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess utilized  by  every  experienced  club 
leader.  The  task  is  that  of  working  with 
and  for  the  club  conscience :  not  to  domi- 
nate, not  to  impose  his  own  particular 
views  upon  the  minds  of  the  club,  but 
by  quiet  direction  and  the  practise  of 
wise  guidance  gradually  and  almost  un- 
consciously to  instill  into  the  thoughts 
of  his  friends  his  own  ideals  of  living, 
his  sense  of  right  and  justice.  In  other 
words,  the  club  conscience  should  develop 
from  within  the  group ;  and  the  influence 
of  a  leader,  a  resident,  or  a  settlement 
is  marked  by  the  power  a  club  manifests 
for  self-direction,  self-expression,  self- 
guidance.  L.  B.  L. 
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Basis  and  Obligations  of  Ethical  Fellowship 


THE  Ethical  Movement  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  good  life  is  the 
supreme  object  of  human  en- 
deavor, and  that  mutual  help  and  com- 
bined effort  are  needed  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. 

Its  bond  of  fellowship  is  the  desire, — 
nay  the  imperious  sense  of  man's  sacred 
duty, — to  realize  this  good  life;  to  be 
continually  confirmed  and  aided  in  prac- 
tical devotion  to  it;  and  to  see  more 
clearly  and  widely  wherein  such  a  life,  in 
all  its  personal  and  social  requirements, 
consists. 

The  significance  of  such  a  bond  may 
be  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with 
that  which  ordinarily  binds  men  in  sec- 
tarian religious  association.  The  latter 
involves  an  agreement  to  think  alike 
upon  certain  disputable  problems  as  to 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  human  life  and 
man's  relation  to  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  this  bond 
of  ethical  fellowship  is  based  on  the  com- 
mon recognition  and  pursuit  of  a  duty, 
binding  upon  us  all,  of  living  according 
to  conscience  and  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  whereas  in  the  one  case  intellect' 
ual  assent  and  self-committal  are  re- 
quired; in  the  other,  moral  assent  and 
self-committal  are  called  for.  In  the 
one  case  a  man's  thinking  is  comprom- 
ised; in  the  other  his  good  will  is 
pledged.  In  the  one  case  he  jeopardises 
his  intellectual  sincerity  and  progress ;  in 
the  other  he  properly  affirms  and  re- 
enforces  his  moral  intention  and  volition, 


♦Presented  to  the  Council  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  as  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Movement, 
at  a  meeting  held  February  5,  1902. 


and  aids  rather  than  endangers  his  moral 
progress. 

Now,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable that  men  ^nd  women,  young  and 
old  (such  as  make  up  a  religious  so- 
ciety), should  think  alike  upon  the  great 
speculative  problems  to  which  so  many 
varied  answers  have  been  given  by  the 
most  powerful  minds  of  the  race,  nor 
that  they  should  be  constrained  to  do  so. 
More  important  still,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  initial  stress  should  be  put  upon  the 
urgency  of  finding  solutions  to  these 
great  problems  as  a  condition  of  moral 
well-being;  for  every  healthy  mind 
grows  gradually  and  by  the  laws  of  its 
own  nature  towards  the  solution  of  them ; 
and  meanwhile  life  has  to  be  lived.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  both  possible  and 
desirable  that  persons  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  should  unite  in  a  common  re- 
solve and  effort  to  live  worthily  to  the 
best  of  their  insight  and  powers;  and 
also  it  is  essential  that  initial  stress 
should  be  put  upon  duty,  the  urgency  of 
obedience  to  the  leadings  of  conscience 
and  loyalty  to  certain  well-established 
moral  conclusions  of  the  race,  embodied 
in  the  greater  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  most  enlightened  polities  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

It  follows  from  this  necessity  of  put- 
ting no  fetters  on  the  mind  in  its  effort 
to  work  out  satisfactory  conclusions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  man  and  of  human 
life,  that  no  such  fetters  should  be  im- 
posed in  the  more  definite  field  of  ethical 
science  and  opinion.  Ethical  dogmatism 
is  as  indefensible  as  philosophical  or 
theological  dogmatism.  We  must  re- 
cognize that  in  this  ethical  field  also  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
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learned  and  wise,  both  as  to  the  philoso- 
phical basis  of  ethics  itself  and  as  to  the 
practical  implications  and  demands  of 
those  moral  axioms  which  are  generally 
accepted  among  civilized  people.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  moral  insight 
and  surefootedness  come  through  expe- 
rience and  effort  rather  than  through 
mere  study  and  contemplation.  The  life 
must  be  lived — at  least  tentatively,  and 
experience  and  effort  must  teach,  before 
a  theory  can  be  established. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  in  regard  to 
the  acceptance,  along  with  the  principle 
of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  auton- 
omy, of  the  moral  axioms  and  principles 
referred  to  above.  We  have  in  mind 
tnose  principles  upon  which  men  of  all 
creeds  generally  agree,  which  find  an  em- 
bodiment in  the  jurisprudence  and  the 
legal  and  social  institutions  of  enlighten- 
ed peoples.  It  is  not  that  these  are  to  be 
regarded  as  above  the  scrutiny  of  the  in- 
telligence; but  that,  as  rationally  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  normal  con- 
science of  civilized  man,  and  as  tran- 
scending the  creedal  peculiarities  and 
sectarian  jealousies  of  men;  as  the  out- 
come and  tried  survivals  of  long  cen- 
turies of  human  struggle  and  effort;  as 
the  slowly-matured  verdicts  of  the  race 
upon  fundamental  problems  of  the  moral 
life — they  are  no  longer  on  trial,  no 
longer  experimental  or  tentative.  They 
are  rather  the  tests  of  moral  soundness 
than  uncertain  conclusions  that  await  the 
test  of  the  individual  mind.  An  Ethical 
Society  can  not  therefore  treat  these 
basic  principles  and  institutions  as  mat- 
ters of  doubt:  it  can  no  longer  regard, 
e.  ^.,  the  institution  of  the  law  court  to 
supersede  private  vengeance,  or  the  insti- 
tution of  monogamic  marriage,  as  ex- 
periments. These  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions are  doubtless  open  to  improve- 
ment, but  in  principle  they  are  firmly  es- 
tablished.    In    fine,    history    has  closed 


certain  questions  of  ethics  and  conduct. 
Hence  an  Ethical  Society  must  plant  it- 
self on  these  findings  and  creations  of 
history  as  axiomatic,  as  it  plants  itself 
on  conscience  as  the  ultimate  datum  of 
the  moral  life,  and  on  moral  faith  and  de- 
sire as  the  proper  possessions  of  the  nor- 
mal man. 

With  this  distinction  between  what 
is  axiomatic  and  what  is  still  de- 
bateable  and  unsettled  in  ethics,  we  may 
return  to  the  main  issue.  While,  then, 
it  is  desirable  to  reach  unanimity  upon 
the  many  unsettled  ethical  problems, 
unanimity  cannot  be  required, — can- 
not even  be  expected,  although  it 
may  at  times  be  reached ;  it  can  only  be 
set  up  as  a  goal  toward  which  we  must 
unceasingly  strive.  So  that  neither  in- 
tuitionism  nor  utilitarianism  in  ethics; 
neither  individualism  nor  socialism  in  so- 
cial science;  neither  radicalism  nor  con- 
servatism in  political  theory  can  be  ac- 
credited as  a  basis  of  union.  Deeper 
than  adherence  to  ethical  theories  of  any 
sort  is  that  integrity  and  intensity  of 
moral  purpose,  that  immediacy  of  re- 
sponse to  duty,  which  is  involved  in  the 
love  of  the  good,  even  although  we  may 
he  unable  to  define  it  or  to  explain  it. 
To  live  out  of  our  best  self, — that  is  the 
duty  which,  theory  or  no  theory,  we  must 
fulfill  to  the  best  of  our  powers,  and  dare 
not  postpone  on  any  plea  of  intellectual 
perplexity  concerning  the  obscure  prob- 
lems of  human  destiny. 

From  this  point  of  view,  what  should  . 
membership  in  a  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture mean  ?  A  pledge  of  moral  endeavor 
and  search,  not  a  pledee  of  intellectual 
conformity ;  an  effort  to  live  the  good 
life,  to  define  it  for  self-guidance,  and  to 
find  a  sure  foundation  for  it,  but  not  the 
acceptance  of  any  authoritative  definition 
of  it;  a  desire  by  one's  own  life's  and 
through  associated  effort  to  forward 
moral   progress,   but   not   submission   to 
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any  collective  or  majority  interpretation 
of  what  moral  progress  means. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  such  a  gen- 
eral position  as  this  may  be  brought 
home  by  a  perception  of  the  impossibility 
of  majority  rule  in  association  for  moral 
or  spiritual  ends.  Majority  rule  is  an 
expediency  of  political  and  business  life 
and  government.  It  involves  no  change 
of  mind  or  surrender  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  minority;  it  is  a  method  of 
compulsion  to  action,  when  action  of 
some  sort  is  called  for.  Where  moral 
ends  are  concerned,  compulsion  is  out  of 
the  question.  Unanimity  as  well  as  unity 
of  spirit  is  to  be  striven  for,  but  unanim- 
ity without  majority  '  domination — the 
unanimity  that  results  from  the  clarifica- 
tion of  ideas  by  discussion  and  research, 
animated  by  a  desire,  not  for  victory,  but 
for  help. 

In  fact,  we  may  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  unanimity  is  not  sought  for  the 
sake  of  collective  or  corporate  action, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  educational  re- 
sults obtainable  through  the  effort  to 
reach  it.  In  other  words,  the  society 
cannot  pledge  itself  in  its  corporate  or 
official  capacity  to  any  partisan  move- 
ment, nor  take  sides  in  any  public  con- 
troversy. An  illustration  will  help  here. 
During  the  recent  campaign  against 
Tammany  Hall  in  this  city,  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  the  Society  as 
such  should  not  declare  its  championship 
of  reform,  and  virtually  take  active  part 
in  the  fight  against  Tammany;  and  this 
course  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that 
the  issues  were  so  clearly  moral,  the 
struggle  so  clearly  that  of  honesty 
against  corruption.  This  could  not  be 
done.  Participation  in  this  struggle  was 
left  to  the  free  iniative  of  the  members 
or  groups  of  them  (and  we  have  the 
word  of  the  leaders  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  that  valuable  service  was  ren- 
dered  by   the  members  of   the   Society 


who  enrolled  themselves  under  its  ban- 
ner). This  instance  indicates  clearly  the 
relation  which  members  in  the  Society 
and  the  Society  itself  must  necessarily 
bear  towards  all  g^eat  political  and  social 
causes.  The  Society  itself  must  be  neu- 
tral ;  its  function  is  educational.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  reach  behind  partisan  and  sec- 
tarian conceptions  of  current  issues  and 
strife,  to  bring  these  issues  to  the  test  of 
ethical  principle,  to  *  discuss  them,  to 
clarify  and  mature  opinion  upon  them  so 
that  people  may  take  sides* on  rational 
and  ethical  grounds.  Embracing,  as  it 
does,  people  of  varying  predilections  and 
partisan  affiliations,  its  aim  is  to  enable 
one  and  all  to  breathe  within  it  a  tonic 
atmosphere  of  high,  disinterested  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  truth  and  to  live  by  it. 
By  way  of  eliminating  a  possible 
cause  of  confusion  here,  a  word  may  be 
said  as  to  the  role  of  the  leader  of  an 
ethical  Society  in  this  connection.  Clear- 
ly if  the  Society  cannot  commit  itself,  its 
leader  cannot  commit  it.  Nor,  with  an 
understanding  of  its  position,  should 
there  be  any  danger  of  misinterpreting 
frank  avowals  of  personal  opinion  on 
his  part.  That  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  its  educational  methods.  The 
Society  needs  the  aid  of  his  positive  per- 
sonal thought ;  and  it  is  far  more  helpful 
to  have  from  him  his  own  deepest  con- 
victions upon  public  issues  than  any 
studied  balancing  of  pros  and  cons;  any 
inconclusive  review  of  the  two  sides  to 
a  controversy. 

And  so  we  are  finally  led  to  ask  more 
definitely  as  to  the  means  whereby  the 
Society  should  pursue  its  large  educa- 
tional aim,  and  as  to  how  its  members 
are  involved  in  the  endeavor  to  forward 
it.  For  the  essence  of  membership,  we 
nave  already  insisted,  is  not  in  any  vague 
desire  to  know  the  good,  or  to  be  edi- 
fied by  glowing  tributes  to  it,  but  in  the 
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sense  of  sacred  obligation  to  discover 
what  it  is,  what  it  demands  of  us  per- 
sonally and  socially,  and  to  apply  our 
conclusions  to  meet  our  own  practical 
needs.  The  means  at  disposal  are  search, 
discussion,  experimentation,  work.  The 
Society  is  a  school  of  practice  as  well  as 
of  theory.  It  must  learn  largely  by  do- 
ing, by  experimentation;  and  its  method 
must  be  systematic  and  cooperative. 

How  to  effect  an  organization  that 
shall  accomplish  this  purpose  is  one  of 
the  most  infportant  and  difficult  problems 
with  which  a  Society  has  to  grapple. 
Some  division  of  labor  is  clearly  neces- 
sary. Each  member  of  an  Ethical  So- 
ciety should  regard  himself  or  herself 
as  responsible  for  prosecuting  his  search 
after  right  ways  of  living,  not  only  in  a 
large  general  way,  but  intensively,  as  it 
were,  in  some  special  field,  cooperating 
with  others  who  have  made  a  similar 
selection.  This  will  give  us  a  series  of 
groups  or  sections  of  workers  whose  aim 
it  should  be  to  enlarge  the  field  of  ethical 
knowledge  and  stimulate  ethical  en- 
deavor along  the  lines  of  their  research; 
who  shall  by  some  means  or  other  make 
known  the  results  of  their  labors,  and 
generate  a  deeper  interest  among  their 
fellows  in  the  problems  upon  which  they 
have  tried  to  throw  light. 

Such  a  scheme  would  look  forward 
to  a  greater  elaboration  of  work  along 
lines  already  followed  by  certain  groups 
of  workers  in  the  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture; — by  the  mothers  in  the 
field  of  domestic  life ;  by  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Women's  Conference  in  de- 
finite fields  of  philanthropy;  and  in  the 
field  of  politics  by  the  Political  Ethics 
Section.  For  some  years,  this  last-named 
Section  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of 
certain  problems  in  the  field  of  politics, 
and  as  a  result  of  its  search  and  study, 
did  arrive  at  something  like  working 
unanimity  as    to    the    political    ideal  of 


Democracy.  In  order  that  the  Society 
might  benefit  by  the  work  performed  by 
this  Section,  it  would  be  necessary  either 
to  lay  the  results  and  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  obtained,  before 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  a  meeting 
or  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose, 
or,  perhaps  more  conveniently,  by  pub- 
lishing the  results  in  a  small  volume  of 
proceedings,  and  inviting  a  discussion  of 
them.  Recently,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  work  of  the  Political  Ethics  Sec- 
tion, a  new  and  larger  body, — the  Social 
and  Economic  Ethics  Section,  has  been 
formed,  with  a  similar  hope  of  rendering 
practical  help  by  research  and  discussion 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  social  prob- 
lems which  we  are  all  bound  to  take  some 
attitude  upon.  These  and  the  other 
smaller  sections  whose  efforts  are  va- 
riously directed  towards  the  solution  of 
philanthropic  and  educational  problems, 
— and  in  connection  with  which  educa- 
tional work  is  being  done  by  the  leaders 
of  the  New  York  Society, — give  us  the 
well-grounded  beginnings,  therefore,  of 
such  a  series  of  working  groups  as  an 
Ethical  Society  calls  for. 

By  some  such  machinery  of  organiza- 
tion, we  shall  be  able  to  give  effect  to  the 
true  conception  of  membership  in  an 
Ethical  Society ;  a  conception,  we  repeat, 
which  would  require  of  an  entrant  into 
its  ranks,  not  the  making  of  certain  in- 
tellectual affirmations  or  promises  which 
no  growing  nature  can  properly  make, 
but  would  anticipate  as  an  earnest  of  de- 
votion to  duty,  an  active  participation  in 
its  search  for  a  true  way  of  life  and  in  its 
cooperative  effort  to  aid  others  by  per- 
sonal faithfulness  and  social  service. 
Thus,  each  one  would  be  in  some  chosen 
sphere  a  worker  in  the  ranks,  and  would 
help  to  create  that  atmosphere  of  sincer- 
ity and  enthusiasm  in  which  alone  the 
higher  fruitage  of  the  moral  life  can  ma- 
ture and  multiply.      Percival  Chubb. 
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Foreign  Letter 

Effort  in  England  to  Destroy  Trade 
Unionism — Policy  of  the  Times-- 
Moods  af  the  Unions — Unions  in 
Conciliatory  Boards  —  Necessity 
of  Contractors — Union  of  Com- 
bined and  Public  Labor  the  Only 
Ethical  Issue. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  fuss  that  is  being  made  in 
consequence  of  the  industrial  com- 
petition which  England  is  now  meeting, 
is  a  systematic  effort  to  destroy  Trade 
Unionism.  The  attack  began  last  year 
when  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company 
decided  to  claim  upon  the  general  funds 
or  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  damages  done  by  the  acts 
of  agents  of  the  Society.  Since  1874,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Trade  Unions, 
not  being  corporations,  could  not  be  sued 
as  such.  The  judge  in  the  first  instance 
decided  in  favor  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, the  Court  of  Appeal  annulled  the 
judge's  decision,  but  the  House  of  Lords 
finally  decided  against  the  Trade  Union 
and  the  common  assumption  as  to  what 
the  law  was. 

But  the  attack  has  by  no  means  end- 
ed there.  The  Times  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  articles  which  condemn 
Trade  Unions  root  and  branch  on  the 
ground  chiefly  that  their  action  is  either 
openly  or  covertly  directed  to  the  limita- 
tion of  output,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
them  that  British  trade  suffers.  The 
point  is  one  of  supreme  importance,  es- 
pecially, as  I  shall  show,  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  municipal  development,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  if 
I  explain  some  of  its  issues. 

In  the  first  place,  the  articles  in  the 


Times  must  not  be  relied  upon.  They 
are  full  of  inaccuracies  and  one-sided 
statements.  For  instance,  the  first  article 
was  made  striking  by  a  long  and  sensa- 
tional recital  of  an  attempt  once  made 
to  get  the  dock  and  shipping  laborers  to 
adopt  what  is  called  a  "co*  canny'* — or 
"go  easy" — policy  because  certain  de- 
mands they  made  for  an  increase  of  pay 
were  not  granted.  But  the  Times  did 
not  state  that  the  person  who  drafted 
the  policy  and  wrote  most  in  its  favor 
was  not  a  regular  member  of  the  Dock- 
ers' Union  and  had  never  worked  at  dock 
labor  in  his  life,  and,  in  addition  that 
when  the  policy  was  put  to  a  vote  of  the 
union,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  major- 
ity. 

I  shall  instance  another  case.  The 
Times  has  told  its  readers  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operators' 
Union  recently  committed  suicide  be- 
cause his  fellows  persecuted  him  for  be- 
ing a  steady  and  diligent  workman.  The 
facts  are  that  one  member  of  the  union 
complained  of  him,  that  before  any  de- 
cision was  given  he  took  his  life,  and 
that  when  the  decision  was  given  it  was 
in  his  favor. 

Of  course  everyone  who  has  had  close 
intimacy  with  the  British  Trade  Union 
movement  knows  that  it  has  its  awkward 
moods,  which  cannot  be  defended  alto- 
gether. Workmen  are  inclined,  like 
everybody  else,  to  sacrifice  their  perma- 
nent for  their  temporary  advantage,  and, 
just  as  their  masters  do  with  them,  they 
are  tempted  to  take  a  short-sighted  and 
selfish  view  of  their  responsibilities.  But 
this  must  be  said  in  all  fairness  for  the 
unions:  they  are  led  by  men  who  are 
too  enlightened  and  too  upright  to  sup- 
port such  policies,  and  their  action  in 
this  respect  has  been  infinitesimal  in  its 
results. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the 
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unions  everywhere  stand  for  arbitration 
in  trade  disputes :  and  it  is  owing  to  their 
action  that  in  the  mining,  the  boot  and 
shoe  and  the  iron  industries  there  are 
such  effective  arbitration  boards.  We 
have  watched  with  much  interest  the  re- 
cent formation  of  a  great  ai^bitration 
board  on  your  side,  and  as  one  who 
knows  British  Trade  Unionism  and 
Trade  Union  leaders  from  the  Pentland 
Firth  to  the  EngHsh  Channel,  I  say  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  that  a  necessary 
condition  to  every  form  of  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  by  means  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  Boards,  is  a  combination 
of  labor  and  trusted  Trade  Union  leaders 
in  every  industry  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  attack  of  the  Times  is  its  bearing  on 
the  labor  policy  which  has  come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  municipal  efficiency  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad 
amongst  those  of  us  who  are  taking  part 
in  public  life  because  we  want  to  do 
something  to  build  the  ideal  city  of  the 
mind,  that  when  labor  is  treated  by  the 
generous  care  of  the  public  conscience  it 
will  be  in  turn  transfused  with  a  fine 
ideal  of  its  worth  and  dignity.  The 
Tini^s  on  the  other  hand  argues  that 
when  a  public  body  employs  its  own  la- 
bor directly  and  does  its  work  without 
the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  labor 
simply  abuses  its  powers  and  elects  its 
friends  to  enable  it  to  "have  a  good  time 
of  it."  And  so  we  hear  that  bricklayers 
do  less  work  for  the  London  County 
Council  than  for  a  private  employer. 
The  general  charge  is  at  this  moment 
oeing  investigated,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  proved.  County  Council  work 
is  often  specially  difficult  because  we 
want  it  to  be  specially  good;  but  if  the 
charge  should  prove  to  be  true,  I  know 
what  will  happen,  and  my  knowledge  is 
enlightened  by  a  little  incident  which 
happened  at  our  last  meeting.    A  report 


was  presented  to  the  Council  informing 
it  that  owing  to  laziness  seven  men  had 
been  discharged  from  Council  employ- 
ment. The  labor  members,  when  the 
matter  was  referred  to,  cheered  again  and 
again,  and  Mr.  Crooks,  Mayor  of  Poplar 
(himself  a  workhouse  boy  who  by  sheer 
honesty  and  energy  has  won  the  respect 
which  has  placed  him  in  the  Mayoral 
chair),  said  he  hoped  all  loafers  would 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  shall 
discharge  every  bricklayer  who  does  not 
do  his  duty  by  us,  and  the  labor  members 
will  lead  in  the  discharging  process. 

Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the 
application  of  our  ethical  principles  to 
public  fife  than  the  failure  of  combined 
labor  and  publicly  employed  labor  to  rise 
to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  as  the  attack 
upon  Trade  Unionism  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral at  the  present  time,  I  feel,  as  one 
who  is  only  a  partisan  to  ethical  con- 
duct, and  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  movement  in  Great  Britain,  that 
these  words  ought  to  be  written. 

J.   R.    M.\CD0NALD. 
Member  of  the  London  County  Council. 


''Not  they  who  soar,  but  they  zvho  plod 
Their  rugged  ivay,  tmhelped,  to  God 
Are  heroes;  they  zvho  higher  fare, 
And  Hying,  fan  the  upper  air, 
Miss  all  the  toil  that  hugs  the  sod. 
'Tis  they  whose  backs  have  felt  the  rdd. 
Whose  feet  have  pressed  the  path  un- 
shod. 
May  smile  upon  defeated  care, 
Not  they  who  soar/' 

— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 


"It  is  not  life  that  is  to  be  considered 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  to  live 
well." — Socrates. 
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Changes  in  the  Conception  of  God 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Three  Discourses  given  at  Carnegie  Hall 

BY  F'elix  Adler 


WE  of  the  Ethical  Society,  are 
bound  to  nothing  but  the 
acceptance  of  certain  elemen- 
tary moral  truths;  we  unite  in  order 
to  add  to  them,  because  we  believe 
that  moral  truth  is  progressive,  can  be 
increased  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  contribute  to  that  increase 
of  insight;  and  also  we  wish  to  sustain 
one  another  in  attempts  better  to  live  up 
to  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be 
right.  For  this  reason  we  have  formed 
an  Ethical  Society,  an  ethical  fellowship ; 
but  as  to  religious  convictions  you  and  I 
are  free  as  air,  and  I  think  it  not  inex- 
pedient to  remind  you  of  this  fact  to-day, 
when  I  am  about  to  speak  on  a  relig- 
ious subject,  lest  some  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  position  of  the 
Society,  may  be  misled  into  supposing 
that  what  I  say  in  this  or  in  the  subse- 
quent addresses,  is  the  outline  of  a  creed 
w^hich  hereafter  in  some  sense  the  Ethi- 
cal Society  will  be  committed  to.  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  I  shall  attempt  noth- 
ing of  this  sort,  that  I  am  expressing 
myself  on  the  religious  question  just  as 
I  did  recently  on  a  political  question, 
giving  my  private  view  which  commits 
no  one  but  myself,  submitting  my 
thought  to  you,  to  be  accepted  in  part 
or  in  whole,  or  rejected  in  part  or  in 
whole  as  may  seem  best  to  you.  On  the 
great  moral  questions  we  are  one;  in 
matters  of  religious  opinion  we  are  free 
to  differ,  free  as  air.  And  yet  I  think 
it  highly  important  that  one  should  speak 


upon  these  subjects  and  submit  his 
thought  to  others,  because  the  idea  of 
God  though  still  very  precious  to  many 
seems  to  be  held  in  a  vague,  increasingly 
vague  and  indefinite  fashion;  seems  to 
be  fading  away  into  the  region  of  vague 
impalpable  analogies  and  nebulous  senti- 
ments. 

Now  I,  for  one,  feel  that  indefiniteness 
is  simply  intolerable  to  a  robust  mind; 
if  I  have  a  thought  I  want  to  grasp  it 
firmly :  if  I  have  an  idea  I  want  to  see 
it  in  its  distinct  outlines,  and  either  have 
it  or  not  have  it.  But  blurred  images, 
faint,  vague,  impalpable  haunting  things 
in  the  mind  I  cannot  endure.  And  yet 
it  is  not  only  among  the  so-called  lib- 
erals that  this  change,  this  mistiness,  is 
coming  over  the  idea  of  God;  but  you 
will  find  it  in  quarters  where  perhaps 
you  may  least  expect  it.  For  instance,  at 
the  recent  bi-centennial  celebration  of 
Yale  University,  there  were  two  very 
striking  illustrations  of  this  increasing 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness.  Yale  is 
situated  in  the  State  of  the  blue  laws. 
Yale  was  the  college  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. It  has  been  the  stronghold  and 
citadel  of  orthodoxy.  And  now  at  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  celebration, 
the  principal  poem  that  was  read  con- 
tained a  passage  in  which  God  was 
spoken  of  as  "the  spirit  of  the  interstel- 
lar void.  *  "The  spirit  of  the  interstel- 
lar void" — surely  this  savors  of  panthe- 
ism :  the  analogy  seems  to  be  to  the  ether 
that   fills  the  interstellar   space,   God   a 
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kind  of  spiritual  ether  filling  the  abysses. 
What  can  be  more  indefinite  than  such 
a  conception?  Jonathan  Edwards 
doubtless  would  have  turned  in  his  grave 
if  he  could  have  heard  that  poem  read. 
Then  there  was  the  passage  in  the  beau- 
tiful address  of  President  Hadley  him- 
self, in  which  he  said :  *'Ours  be  the 
reverence" — Well,  we  ask  what  kind  of 
reverence?  Of  those  who  praise  the 
Lord  with  flutes  and  cymbals,  with  psal- 
ter and  with  harp,  of  those  who  shout 
hallelujahs  to  his  name  and  proclaim 
his  glory  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  No. 
"Ours  be  the  reverence  of  those  who 
gather  silence  from  the  stars  above  and 
from  the  graves  beneath."  A  sublime 
sentiment,  but  think  of  its  implication ; 
the  reverence  of  silence,  of  awe-struck  si- 
lence, as  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery  too 
deep  to  fathom,  too  vast  to  frame  into 
speech.  And  yet  silence  may  mean  either 
such  richness,  such  overflowing  wealth 
as  to  be  incompressible  into  language,  or 
it  may  mean  utter  vacuity.  The  great 
thinkers  may  be  silent  because  their 
thought  is  too  big  for  them  to  express, 
but  depend  upon  it  if  silence  becomes  the 
rule  in  the  world  with  respect  to  an  idea, 
then  that  idea  will  soon  utterly  perish. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this 
subject  that  shall  have  the  merit  of  be- 
ing distinct?  In  order  to  lead  up  to  my 
fundamental  thought  to-day,  will  you 
permit  me  to  recall  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred this  summer  during  my  travels 
on  the  Continent,  and  that  impressed  me 
strangely.  We  were  visiting  the  City  of 
Cologne;  we  were  up  betimes  in  order 
once  more  to  see  the  grand  cathedral  be- 
fore taking  our  departure.  It  was  a  chill 
and  misty  morning;  the  lower  part  of 
the  huge  edifice,  the  nave  with  its  but- 
tresses, the  heavy  western  towers,  the 
mighty  platform  on  which  it  all  stands, 
stood    out    formidable    and    forbidding 


enough;  but  the  spires  with  their  pin- 
nacles rising  from  window  to  window, 
from  story  to  story,  and  becoming  ever 
airier,  ever  lighter,  ever  more  graceful 
as  they  rose,  those  spires  which  the  even- 
ing before  had  given  us  such  a  sense 
of  progression  as  from  height  to  height 
towards  some  transcendent  highest,  they 
were  blotted  out.  The  creeping,  crawl- 
ing, circling  fog  had  swallowed  them. 
We  entered  the  portals  and  within,  too, 
there  was  chill  and  gloom;  the  few 
worshipers,  scattered  about  here  and 
there,  seeming  to  be  lost  in  the  vast  in- 
terior. I  seated  myself  on  one  of  the 
wooden  benches,  and  presently  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  an  humble  woman 
of  the  peasant  class,  who  was  kneeling 
at  a  few  feet's  distance  from  me,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  in  trouble,  and  was 
praying  distinctly  enough  for  me  to  hear. 
She  was  talking  to  somebody,  to  a  saint, 
to  a  being  whom  I  did  not  see,  who  was 
not  there,  as  far  as  I  could  see;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  was  talking  to  him 
earnestly,  praying  for  help,  as  a  poor 
man  might  go  to  some  more  fortunate 
brother  and  ask  for  material  assistance; 
or  as  a  sick  person  might  go  to  a  doctor 
and  ask  for  relief;  or  as  you  might  go 
to  a  friend  and  ask  for  counsel,  for  com- 
fort,— so  this  woman  was  talking  to 
somebody,  to  a  saint,  as  if  he  were  pres- 
ent. And  yet  I  knew  that  that  saint  had 
been  dead  these  hundreds  of  years,  and 
that  his  bones  had  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust.  And  as  I  was  meditating  on  this 
thing.  I  happened  to  turn  my  head  and 
there  I  saw  a  really  beautiful  sight.  The 
rose  window  above  the  entrance  of  the 
cathedral  was  just  catching  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  that  were  penetrating 
through  the  fog.  All  afire  it  was  with 
ruby  red  and  amethyst  and  sapphire  and 
gold;  it  seemed  like  a  rose  of  light  cut 
out  of  the  solid  blackness.     And  I  won- 
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dered  whether  this  peasant  woman's 
faith  was  not,  for  her  at  least,  like  that 
window,  a  kind  of  rose  of  light  cut  out 
of  the  solid  dark  of  her  destiny,  of  her 
lowly,  heavy  destiny,  and  letting  in  for 
her  at  least,  what  seemed  rays  of  un- 
imaginable splendor  from  some  tran- 
scendant  source  beyond.  And  yet,  I 
asked  myself,  how  is  it  all  possible? 
Surely  this  being  to  whom  she  addresses 
herself,  is  but  a  product  of  her  imagina- 
tion, a  cobweb  of  her  fancy.  And  as  I 
meditated  on  this,  the  place  wherein  I 
saw  was  forgotten,  and  a  great  throng 
of  visions  came  in  upon  me.  I  saw  in 
my  mind's  eye  other  imaginary  beings 
who  had  been  appealed  to  in  the  same 
way  as  this  peasant  woman  was  appeal- 
ing to  her  saint.  I  thought  of  all  the 
gods  and  the  goddesses,  the  endless  le- 
gions of  them,  that  have  been  worship- 
ed on  earth.  I  thought  of  the  great 
gods  of  Eg)^t:  Ra,  Osiris,  Isis,  Horus 
and  their  train.  I  thought  of  the  gods 
of  Babylon :  Marduk,  Bel,  Ishtar  and  the 
rest,  names  once  as  powerful  to  conjure 
with  as  Jehovah  is  to-day^  and  yet  names 
which  sound  strange  in  your  ears,  which 
many  of  you  have  never  heard.  I 
thought  of  Indra,  Varuna,  Agni,  Brah- 
ma, Vishun,  Siva  worshiped  among 
the  Hindoos;  of  Ahwra  Mazda  and 
Ahriman  worshiped  of  the  Persians;  of 
Zeus  and  the  Olympians  among  the 
Greeks,  and  of  endless  legions  of  others, 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  myriads 
of  gods  worshiped  on  the  continents  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America;  a  catalogue  so 
long  that  it  would  take  hours  merely  to 
recite  it :  of  gods,  products  of  the  imag- 
ination like  that  saint,  and  yet  who  have 
been  worshiped,  to  whom  men  have 
bowed  the  knee,  to  whom  they  have 
stretched  forth  their  arms  in  adoration, 
to  whom  they  have  cried  in  their  dis- 
tress, expecting  aid  and  comfort. 


Now  if  you  see  a  person  talking  in 
an  empty  room  to  somebody  who  is  not 
there,  you  think  he  is  out  of  his  head ; 
you  say  a  person  who  does  such  a  thing 
is  crazy.  Have  all  these  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  have  been  talking  to 
beings  not  really  present,  have  they  all 
been  out  of  their  head,  and  are  we  the 
first  of  humankind  who  are  beginning 
to  be  sane?  Is  that  itself  a  sane  thought 
for  us  to  entertain  ?  And  again,  is  it  not 
right  to  say  "by  their  fruits  shall  ye 
judge  them"?  Suppose  that  you  had  the 
power  not  only  of  eliminating  religion 
for  all  future  time^  but  that  retrospec- 
tively you  could  abolish  it  from  human 
history;  would  you  do  it?  Could  you 
wish  that  this  worship  of  imaginary  be- 
ings had  never  existed?  Think  of  what 
you  would  obliterate  from  the  past,  if 
you  so  decided.  Certainly  the  fairest  and 
noblest  buildings  that  were  ever  raised  on 
this  earth,  were  raised  in  honor  of  these 
Nabus  and  Mardukes  and  Ammons  and 
Vishnus  and  the  rest  of  them,  raised  in 
honor  of  beings  that  were  the  products 
of  the  imagination,  that  were  not  and 
are  not  and  never  will  be.  There  are 
the  great  mountain  houses  of  Babylon, 
for  instance,  as  they  were  called — tem- 
ples in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  were 
called  mountain  houses,  because  they 
were  fashioned  after  the  mode  of 
mountains,  and  it  was  believed  that 
a  god  should  dwell  in  a  mountain.  These 
mountain  houses  with  their  seven  stages 
rising  heavenward,  with  their  shrines 
encrusted  with  gems  and  gold,  with 
their  gates  covered  with  bronze,  with 
their  winged  portals  and  their  colossal 
bulls  and  lions,  these  mighty  types  of 
architecture  would  never  have  been.  The 
Egyptian  temples  would  never  have 
been,  that  of  Karnac  for  instance.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  envy  those  who 
have  seen  it ;  but  even  from  the  mere  de- 
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scription  of  it,  what  an  effect  of  grand- 
eur does  it  not  produce  in  its  ruins, 
with  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  its  obelisks 
and,  above  all,  its  Hypostyle  hall,  with 
its  forest  of  columns,  some  of  them  said 
to  be  seventy  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  beyond  this  forest  of 
columns,  what  was  once  the  adytum 
where  in  silence  and  in  darkness  dwelt 
the  gods!  Again  there  would  never 
have  been  the  marvelous  rock  temples  of 
India,  sculptured  out  of  the  living  rock, 
sunk  into  the  rock.  Nor  would  the 
Parthenon  have  existed,  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  And  the  fairest  and  sub- 
limest  specimens  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing would  not  have  existed. 

But  apart  from  art,  what  comfort,  what 
help  did  men  derive  from  these  beliefs? 
What  rivers,  of  joy  flowed  from  this  well 
of  religion,  sometimes  wild  and  turbulent, 
but  often  deep  and  pure  and  serene?  Now 
I  hold  there  must  be  some  proportion 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect;  here 
is  the  cause,  apparently  a  purely  imag- 
inary conception,  a  cobweb  of  the  fancy, 
mistaken  for  a  solid  fact;  and  there  are 
the  effects,  magnificent  manifestations 
of  beauty,  of  art,  of  comfort  and  of  joy 
to  man,  and  above  all,  the  persuasion 
that  this  falsehood  is  truer  than  any  kind 
of  truth.  Now  is  this  reasonable?  Can 
we  understand  this:  that  a  falsehood 
should  have  the  effect  of  producing  in  the 
mind  of  people  the  conviction,  not  only 
that  it  is  true,  but  that  it  is  the  truest  of 
all  ideas,  truer  than  any  other  kind  of 
truth?  Is  the  human  race  so  mad,  or  is 
there  perhaps  another  and  a  juster  ex- 
planation? Was  the  peasant  woman  in 
the  cathedral  after  all  not  so  entirely  de- 
luded in  talking  to  a  being  not  present? 
Was  the  rose  window  of  her  faith  after 
all  not  a  mere  idle  phantasmagoria  of 
a  childish  brain? 

Now,    in    order    to    lead    up   to   my 


thought,  let  us  turn  from  the  past,  and 
let  us  ask  another  question,  namely,  why 
it  is  that  some  persons,  many  persons, 
some  of  the  best  men,  still  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  God  whom  they  have 
never  seen,  never  heard,  of  whom  they 
have  never  had  direct  experience?  And, 
while  in  every  other  case  they  demand 
verification,  they  will  not  believe  except 
what  they  can  verify,  in  this  case  they 
do  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  being 
whose  existence  they  have  not,  and  ad- 
mit that  they  cannot  verify.  Why  do 
they  abandon  the  scientific  standard  of 
verification?  What  is  there  that  leads 
them,  great  men,  wise  men,  men  of  the 
noblest  character,  to  accept  this  belief? 

There  are  three  motives,  the  emo- 
tional and  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
The  first  is  the  feeling  of  wonder  at  the 
order  and  beauty  displayed  in  nature. 
This  feeling  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  the  production  of  re- 
ligion; it  is  the  feeling  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  and 
so  on.  It  is  the  feeling  that  expresses 
itself  in  more  modern  times,  in  that  mar- 
velously  beautiful  poem  of  Coleridge's, 
the  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni,  in  which  he  apostrophizes  in 
turn,  the  mountain  itself,  the  rivers  that 
flow  down  its  sides,  the  glaciers  and  the 
avalanches. 

God!  Let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of 
nations. 

Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 

God !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  glad- 
some voice! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of 
snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder, 
God! 

Many  of  us   doubtless  have  tasted  the 
deeper  experiences   of  life,  have  expe- 
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rienced  the  supreme  joys,  the  pains,  the 
disappointments,  the  bereavements.  But 
the  deepest  experience  of  life  after  all 
we  have  missed,  if  we  have  never  been 
thrilled  by  the  emotions  which  come 
from  the  thought  of  that  vaster  life  of 
which  ours  is  a  part;  if  we  have  never 
allowed  our  mind  to  travel  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  time  and  space,  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  earthly  life  and  this 
planet  on  which  we  dwell,  if  we  have 
never  faced  the  thought  of  that  eternity 
which  encircles  our  little  existence  as  the 
restless  waves  encircle  some  islet  in  the 
sea.  It  is  this  wonder  evoked  by  the 
thought  of  the  vastness,  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  world  that  has  led  men, 
modern  men,  to  the  idea  of  God. 

I  should  pity  myself,  I  should  pity 
you,  if  the  Ethical  Movement,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  cause  or  one  of  the 
causes  of  leading  men  away  from  that 
wonder. 

The  second  motive  is  the  intellectual, 
that  striving  for  unity  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  our  thinking.  Modern  sci- 
ence seeks  to  reduce  everything  to  unity. 
All  the  forces  of  nature  it  seeks  to  in- 
terpret as  modes  of  motion ;  heat  is  a 
mode  of  motion,  light  is  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion, electricity  the  same.  But  there  are 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  of  sen- 
tience, of  thinking.  Must  there  not  be 
some  unity  which  underlies  both  the 
material  part  of  the  world  and  the  spirit- 
ual, which  unites  the  two;  must  there  not 
be  some  focus  outside  of  experience,  be- 
yond it,  in  which  are  collected  together 
all  the  rays  of  being,  and  from  which 
these  rays  of  being  again  stream  forth — 
some  supreme  unity?  The  search  for 
that  is  the  intellectual  motive.  It  is 
curious  that  Kant,  the  redoubtable  de- 
stroyer of  the  proofs  for  theism,  in  the 


very  same  chapter  in  which  he  puts  forth 
his  destructive  conclusions,  in  a  passage 
which  by  its  fire  and  its  emotional  color 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  cold  setting 
of  ratiocination  in  which  we  light  upon 
it,  that  Kant,  I  say,  in  this  passage  as- 
serts that  the  inadequacy  of  the  proofs 
will  never  rob  men  of  their  belief  in  God. 
He  destroyed  the  proofs,  but  he  asserted 
in  the  same  breath  the  indestructibility 
of  the  belief.  For  he  says  that  the  mind 
of  man,  when  troubled  by  these  philos- 
ophic doubts,  is  like  a  person  in  a  dream ; 
and  that  a  single  glance  at  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  the  world  will  rouse  us 
out  of  our  dream  of  doubt,  and  will  cause 
the  mind  to  lift  itself  up  from  greatness 
to  greatness,  unto  the  thought  of  a  su- 
preme greatest,  from  the  conditioned  to 
that  which  conditions  it,  to  the  thought 
of  the  absolute  unconditioned.  This 
thought  of  a  coronation  of  the  world  in 
tiie  idea  of  a  supreme  unity  is  a  thought 
from  which  we  cannot  extricate  our- 
selves. 

I  have  mentioned  two  of  the  main 
factors  that  have  led  to  theism — the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual;  but 
the  third,  the  moral  factor,  is  the  most 
potent.  There  is  a  great  fight  being 
fought  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the  hu- 
man part  of  it.  Good  and  evil  are  pitted 
against  each  other.  We  feel  ourselves 
to  be  under  the  sternest  obligation,  by  all 
that  we  deem  precious  and  holy,  to  throw 
in  our  weight  on  the  side  of  the  good, 
to  help  to  make  it  prevail.  We  realize 
that  we  are  but  at  the  cock-crow  of  civ- 
ilization, in  the  rrioral  sense;  that  the 
private  life  of  men,  their  family  life,  their 
civic  life  in  cities  and  States,  the  deal- 
ings of  the  nations  with  one  another, 
are  still  covered  with  the  deep  shadow 
of  moral  obliquity  and  error ;  and  that  it 
will  take  ages  on  ages  before  even  a  pal- 
pable   approximation    toward  the  moral 
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ideal  will  be  realized.  If  the  fight  is  so 
hard,  and  the  victory  so  distant,  what 
courage  can  we  have  in  going  on  with 
it  unless  we  believe  that  somehow,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  tendency  exists  favor- 
able to  our  efforts  ?  Nay,  does  not.  the 
very  fact  of  our  obligation  argue  that 
such  a  tendency  does  exist,  and  that  a 
Being  exists — call  it  by  whatever  name 
— to  which  that  tendency  is  due?  Can 
there  be  a  rigorous  obligation — and  the 
moral  obligation  is  such — to  achieve  that 
which  is  unattainable?  Can  the  demand 
for  justice,  a  higher  justice  than  has  ever 
yet  been  seen,  be  a  deception?  But,  if 
the  demand  for  justice  is  realizable,  then, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be 
provision  that  it  shall  be  realized ;  then, 
as  it  has  been  expressed,  there  must  be 
a  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness. 

But  now  let  us  ask,  in  utmost  serious- 
ness, what  profit  do  these  arguments 
yield  us,  so  far  as  any  definite,  grasp- 
able  idea  of  God .  is  concerned  ?  The 
order,  the  beauty  of  nature  suggest  to 
us  ineluctably  the  idea  of  a  being  from 
whom  this  order  and  beauty  is  derived. 
Doubtless,  but  can  we  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  kind  of  being  capable  of  gov- 
erning these  tremendous  forces,  capable 
of  overlooking  this  interminable  wilder- 
ness of  worlds,  capable  of  marking  out 
the  pathways  of  these  uncounted  myr- 
iads of  stars  that  sink  into  and  emerge 
from  the  abysses  of  space?  Can  the  an- 
alogy of  human  intelligence  give  us  the 
least  clue  to  the  comprehension  of  such 
a  being — of  human  intelligence  which 
is  baffled  and  confounded  whenever  it 
seeks  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
origins  and  ends?  Can  the  word  "intel- 
ligence" help  us?  Is  there  not  a  funda- 
mental difference,  a  diflPerence  not  only 
of  degree  but  of  kind,  between  a  finite 
mind  and  what  is  called  an  infinite  mind  ? 
When  anyone  uses  the  phrase  ''infinite 


mind,"  can  he  make  us  understand,  can 
he  understand  himself,  except  in  a  pure- 
ly negative  sense  (as  not  finite),  what 
positively  he  means  by  it  ? 

It  is  said  that  our  striving  after  unity 
forces  upon  us  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
unity.  Unquestionably;  but  what  con- 
ception can  we  form  of  a  being  at  once 
the  author  of  matter  and  of  mind?  Is 
such  a  being  material  ?  Then  how  could 
he  beget  mind?  Is  he  purely  spiritual? 
Then  how  could  inert  matter  ever  be  de- 
rived from  him?  How  can  the  same 
cause  have  for  its  effects  stones,  and 
earth,  and  exquisite  feelings  like  that 
of  love,  and  thoughts  ?  The  idea  of  it  we 
cannot  escape  from.  There  may,  per- 
haps there  must,  be  some  such  supreme 
unity.  But  can  we  have  the  slightest 
notion  of  this  focal  unity  beyond  expe- 
rience that  gathers  up  all  the  rays  of  be- 
ing within  itself? 

And  even  of  the  Power  that  makes  for 
righteousness  can  we  say  more  than  just 
what  the  words  imply,  that  there  is  a 
Power  that  tends  toward,  makes  for 
righteousness,  that  will  back  up  our 
moral  eflforts,  and  crown  them?  Can  we 
describe  that  Power,  for  instance,  in 
terms  borrowed  from  human  morality? 
Can  we  say  that  it  is  "good"  in  our  human 
sense?  Seeing  that  the  world  is  full  of 
evil,  as  well  as  of  good;  that  the  cry  of 
pain  and  suflFering  has  gone  up  ever 
since  the  human  race  existed,  and  will 
continue  to  go  up ;  that  the  world  is  full 
of  moral  evil,  of  black  iniquity  and 
wrong, — how  can  we  assert  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  world — who  made  it  just  as 
it  is,  full  of  the  evil  and  the  suflFering 
and  the  wrong — is  "good"  in  the  human 
sense?  What  we  can  say,  and  what  I, 
for  one,  fervently  do  say,  is  that  matter 
exists  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  spirit, 
that  evil  exists  in  order  to  be  transmuted 
into  good,  and  that  as  truly  as  our  moral 
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aspirations  are  not  a  mere  mockery,  so 
truly  there  must  be  in  the  niature  of 
things  provision  made  that  they  may  be 
realized.  And  note  well  the  difference. 
It  is  not  here  the  wish  that  is  father  to 
the  thought,  but  the  duty  laid  upon  us 
of  seeking  after  moral  perfection,  that 
begets  the  belief  that  that  perfection  can 
be  achieved.  And  because  we  are  parts 
of  a  larger  whole,  because  it  does  not 
depend  alone  on  us  whether  our  efforts 
shall  succeed,  but  rather  we  are  subject 
to  be  thwarted  or  assisted  by  causes  lying 
outside^  of  ourselves,  therefore,  we  are 
justified  in  postulating  that  there  is  a 
Power  outside  of  ourselves  which  co- 
operates with  us  in  the  attainment  of  our 
ends,  that  is  friendly  to  our  moral  aims, 
a  Power  that    makes    for  righteousness. 

And  so  the  outcome  of  it  all  for  me 
is  this.  There  is  a  higher  Being,  an 
ultimate,  divine  Reality  in  things.  This 
Being  is  not  like  a  man,  is  not  a  He,  or 
a  She  or  It,  did  not  make  the  world  as 
an  artisan  makes  a  table,  nor  build  it  as 
an  architect  builds  a  house.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  describe  this  Being  language 
faints,  imagination  grows  dizzy,  thought 
is  paralyzed.  On  moral  grounds,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  on  moral  grounds 
only,  I  can  assume  the  existence  of  such 
a  Being.  All  I  can  say,  by  way  of  de- 
scription, is  that  there  really  exists  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  moral  ideal, 
that  there  is  a  Power  back  of  the  effort 
toward  righteousness  which  gives  effect 
to  it,  beyond  our  finite  power  to  do  so. 

And  now  we  can  return  to  the  woman 
in  the  Cathedral  who  worshiped  her 
Saint  as  if  he  were  present,  and  to  the 
thronging  multitude  of  worshipers  in 
other  lands  and  climes ;  to  those  who  have 
stretched  forth  their  arms  and  strained 
their  eyes  in  adoration  toward  Bel,  and 
Osiris,  and  Ahura  Mazda,  and  Jupiter, 
and  Zews,  and  all  the  endless  legion  of 


the  gods.  And  we  can  now  explain  the 
hearty,  surpassing  belief  of  the  wor- 
shiper in  his  god,  despite  the  fact  that 
that  god  had  no  real  existence.  He  was 
not  real  himself,  the  God,  but  he  stood 
as  a  reiiresentative  for  something  that 
is  real.  There  never  was  such  a  being 
as  Bel,  or  as  Osiris,  or  as  Ahura  Mazda, 
or  as  Jupiter.  And  yet,  the  great  prac- 
tical Roman  people  believed  in  Jupiter, 
and  the  great  Scipio  every  morning  stood 
before  the  statue  of  this  Jupiter  and  paid 
his  devotions  there  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  Jupiter  and 
all  the  host  of  them  were  but  creations 
of  the  imagination.  They  were  not  real. 
But,  in  varying  degrees,  they  typified, 
they  symbolized  something  that  is  real. 
They  were  the  fire-tongs,  these  gods, 
with  which  men  sought  to  take  hold  of 
the  glowing  coal  of  the  idea  of  the 
Eternal,  which,  otherwise,  would  have 
wholly  eluded  their  grasp.  They  were 
the  fragile,  brittle  vessels,  these  gods,  in 
which  men  sought  to  catch  the  ever- 
flowing  wine  of  the  ever  form-defying 
Infinite,  if  perchance  they  might  thus 
obtain  for  themselves  a  few  drops  with 
which  to  quench  their  thirst.  They  were 
metaphors,  these  gods,  not  consciously 
known  as  such,  but  by  us  to  be  regarded 
as  such,  to  be  taken  not  literally  but  fig- 
uratively. For  the  metaphor  as  such  is 
purely  pictorial,  purely  imaginative,  yet 
it  represents,  it  stands  for  an  actual  qual- 
ity. And,  as  men  have  sometimes  been 
described  by  way  of  metaphors,  as  if 
they  were  animals,  as  great  Chief?  have 
been  called  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe,  or  the 
Eagle  of  the  Tribe;  so  has  the  Ultimate 
Reality  in  things  been  described  as  if  it 
were  a  man,  and  has  been  invested  with 
a  human  name  and  form. 

I  am  bound,  in  order  to  explain  myself 
fully,  to  add  that  the  same  view  applies, 
in  my  estimation,  to   the    conception  of 
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God  that  lives  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  worshipers  of  to-day. 
This  ima^e  of  God — for  it  is  an  image, 
ciespite  the  earnestness  with  which  in- 
corporeality  and  spirituality  are  theoret- 
ically predicated  of  God, — this  image,  I 
say,  is  incomparably  higher  and  nobler 
than  any  that  preceded  it.  Most  of  the 
grosser  elements  which  debased  the  ob- 
jects of  religious  worship  in  former 
days  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
ethical  attributes  have  been  accentuated : 
"Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  holy  am  I,  Jeho- 
vah, your  God."  B«t,  none  the  less  it, 
too,  is  an  image;  it,  too,  is  a  metaphor. 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  actually 
enthroned  above  the  clouds  such  a  being. 
The  figure  of  Jehovah,  like  that  of  the 
rest,  is  a  product  of  the  imagination.  He 
does  not  really  exist,  but  he  stands,  and 
stands  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  that 
have  preceded  him,  for  what  is  real. 

Some  time  ago,  a  young  girl  in  whose 
mental  and  moral  development  I  am  in- 
terested, put  to  me  the  question:  ''What 
do  you  believe  as  to  God  ?"  And  in  rap- 
idly collecting  my  thoughts  to  answer 
her,  I  became  aware  that  there  were  two 
impressions  which,  out  of  concern  for 
the  truth  which  I  felt  bound  to  transmit 
to  her,  as  I  saw  it,  I  wished  to  convey 
to  her.  First,  that  there  is  a  higher 
Power,  that,  beyond  the  things  we  wot 
of  there  is,  not  night  and  emptiness,  but 
light  and  excess  of  fulness.  Secondly, 
that  this  higher  Power  is  not  a  man,  or 
like  a  man  in  any  form,  but  that  the 
images  of  the  gods  are  tokens  and 
signs,  valuable  not  in  themselves,  but 
in  what  they  faintly,  feebly  hint  at. 
These  two  statements  mark  my  position. 
Atheism  is  the  denial  of  a  higher  Power, 


practically  the  assertion  that  nothing  ex- 
ists except  what  we  touch,  and  smell, 
and  see.  Theism,  as  it  has  been  held 
hitherto,  is  the  assertion  that  the  man- 
like image  not  only  symbolizes,  or  typi- 
fies, or  metaphorically  describes  the 
higher  Power,  but  is  that  higher  Power; 
that  the  sign  is  fundamentally  identical 
with  the  thing  signified.  Can  we  pass 
to  a  position  beyond  and,  as  I  think, 
above  both  atheism  and  the  prevailing 
theism  ?  Can  we  hold  apart  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signiHedf  Can  we,  as  we  look 
through  a  glass  darkly,  remember  that 
we  do  not  see  the  object  itself,  but  the 
object  as  altered,  in  shape  and  color  by 
the  medium  through  which  we  gaze? 
And  if  we  do  require  a  sign  or  symbol — 
as  assuredly  we  do,  for  without  one  we 
shall  presently  cease  to  speak  and  even 
to  think  of  that  ultimately  and  really 
existent  Being,  for  lack  of  a  handle  of 
some  sort  with  which  to  retain  our  men- 
tal grasp  upon  it, — if  we  do  require  a  sign 
or  image,  and  it  cannot  be  the  manlike 
image,  is  there  any  other  image  at  our 
command?  This  is  the  subject  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  the  re- 
maining two  addresses  of  the  present 
series. 


"A  spirit  goes  out  of  the  man  who 
means  execution,  which  outlives  the  most 
untimely  ending.  All  who  have  meant 
good  work  with  their  whole  hearts,  have 
done  good  w^ork,  although  they  may  die 
before  they  have  time  to  sign  it.  Every 
heart  that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerful 
has  left  a  hopeful  impulse  behind  it  in 
the  world,  and  bettered  the  traditions  of 
mankind." — Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
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Course  of  Ethical  Instruction  for  Schools 

(  Continued) 

The  Primary  Grades   (I J 


NOT  so  long  ago  the  moral  instruc- 
tion of  children  as  well  as  that  of 
mature  people  was  confounded 
with  instruction  in  forms  of  religious 
observance  and  creed.  How  many  of  us 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  ten 
commandments,  the  catechism  and  Bible 
verses  at  random;  or  were  tortured  by 
the  great  glaring  eye  of  the  God  of  our 
vivid  childish  fancies!  When  a  crisis 
came  in  our  lives,  there  were  no  ideals  or 
standards  suited  to  our  years  to  fall  back 
upon.  There  were  only  these  menacing 
terrors  to  keep  us  in  order.  The  sphere 
of  moral  action  was  the  unknowable  and 
incalculable.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
jecture when  the  doing  of  something 
for  which  we  had  good  reasons,  would 
bring  down  upon  us  some  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment. Many  of  those  who  had  an 
otherwise  happy  childhood,  look  back 
with  dismay  upon  this  period  of  dark- 
ness, groping,  and  pain. 

The  reaction  against  this  disastrous 
treatment  of  the  child  came  in  diflFer- 
ent  forms  to  diflFerent  natures.  Some 
keenly  sensitive  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  children,  went  to  the  extreme  of 
totally  neglecting  anything  that  could 
be  construed  as  moral  instruction  or 
training;  leaving  children  to  pick  up 
their  standards  accidentally  from  hap- 
hazard stories  and  bitter  experience. 
Others  undertook  to  impart  moral  ideals 
incidentally,  leaving  the  proper  associa- 
tion of  ideas  to  chance. 

At  last  we  have  come  to  see  that  in- 
cidental moral  instruction  is  no  more  ef- 
fective than  incidental  instruction  in 
reading  and  number.    This  conviction  is 


becoming  so  wide-spread  as  to  influence 
the  general  classification  of  school  sub- 
jects; and  we  now  find  a  group  called 
Ethics  in  the  courses  of  study  of  some 
elementary  schools. 

Of  course  this  subject,  like  all  other 
school  subjects,  has  suflFered  from  senti- 
mental treatment  in  the  attempt  to  adapt 
the  lessons  to  young  children.  However 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  form  of  the  les- 
sons, we  cannot  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that  the  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
duties  and  faults  of  some  particular 
phase  of  childhood  is  when  children  are 
living  through  that  phase,  rather  than 
later  on,  in  their  college  days,  say,  to  be 
theorized  about  when  habits  of  thought 
and  action  are  fixed. 

Since  we  have  come  to  think  of  the 
school,  not  only  as  a  place  where  chil- 
dren may  prepare  for  life,  but  as  a  place 
where  they  may  live  their  life,  it  is  but 
natural  and  rational  that  they  should  be 
led  to  meet  their  moral  problems  as 
they  do  their  intellectual  and  social  prob- 
lems. They  apply  their  intelligence  to 
the  solution  of  the  former;  why  not  to 
the  latter  ?  The  only  real  preparation  for 
any  stage  of  development  is  to  live  the 
preceding  stages  rationally. 

The  method  of  giving  moral  instruc- 
tion should  be  controlled  fundamentally 
by  the  fact  that  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween children  of  five  and  children  of 
twenty  is  in  the  amount  of  experience 
at  command  to  base  conclusions  upon, 
and  not  in  the  use  that  they  make  of 
what  experience  they  have.  Young  chil- 
dren reason  as  keenly  and  logically  about 
things  within  their  experience  as  older 
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children  do,  and  they  draw  unwarranted 
inferences  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Hence,  because  the  rang^e  of  their  expe- 
rience is  limited,  they  need  what  may 
be  called  vicarious  experience  to  supple- 
ment it. 

The  preceding  issue  of  the  Ethical 
Rkcord  outlined  the  course  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Prof.  Adler's  *' Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren," upon  which  the  course  is  based, 
will  be  already  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  for  such  a  graded  scheme  of 
work  in  this  particular  field,  and  will 
know  something  as  to  the  material  se- 
lected and  the  methods  of  using  it.  Yet 
it  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  to  re- 
call some  of  Prof.  Adler's  suggestions, 
and  to  amplify  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  since  his  book  was  pub- 
lished. 

He  outlines  the  principal  duties  of 
chiiahood  as  obedience  to  parents,  love 
and  kindness  toward  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, a  proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
servants  and  strangers,  and  kindness  to- 
ward animals. 

The  fairy  tales  are  classified  to  illus- 
trate these  various  duties.  They  are 
used  as  object  lessons,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  observe  the  effects  of  good  or 
bad  behavior.  Not  that  they  are  ever 
told  to  look  for  these  effects  in  a  story; 
but  that  in  talking  over  the  characters 
as  they  like  to  do,  and  in  comment- 
ing on  their  conduct,  the  observation 
is  quickened.  **The  value  of  the  fairy 
tales,"  as  Professor  Adler  puts  it  in  his 
book,  *'is  that  they  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion ;  that  they  reflect  the  unbroken  com- 
munion of  human  life  with  the  life  uni- 
versal, as  in  beasts,  fishes,  trees,  flowers 
and  stars;  and  that  they  quicken  the 
moral  sentiments." 

The  lesson  of  a  story  or  group  of 
stories  is  summed  up  in  a  motto,  such 
as:  The  first  great  law  is  to  obey.    Such 


would  be  the  outcome  of  the  stories  of 
**Red  Riding  Hood"  and  *The  Golden 
Bird,"  which  show  the  result  of  disobedi- 
ence and  of  obedience  under  varied  cir- 
cumstances.    So,  again,  the  motto: 

"He  liveth   best   who   loveth  best; 
All  things,  both  great  and  small," 

will  have  found  its  illustration  in  the 
stories  of  '*The  Queen  Bee,"  and  "The 
House  in  the  Woods";  while  the  expe- 
riences gained,  through  "Snow-White 
and  Rose-Red,"  with  the  little  dwarf 
show  that  "kindness  in  ourselves  is  the 
honey  that  blunts  the  sting  of  unkindness 
in  others." 

After  this  explanation  of  the  ends 
kept  in  view  in  the  story-telling,  we  may 
furnish  an  example.  A  great  favorite 
with  the  children  is  the  story  of  "The 
Golden  Bird."  It  satisfies  the  longing 
for  adventure  and  enlarges  the  idea  of 
obedience. 

SAMPLE   story:     "tHE   GOLDEN   BIRD." 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king  who 
had  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden  behind  his 
castle,  in  which  p^rew  a  tree  that  bore  golden 
apples.  As  the  precious  apples  ripened  they 
were  counted,  but  every  morning  one  was 
missing.  The  king  noticed  this,  and  ordered 
that  every  night  some  one  should  watch  un- 
der the  tree  so  that  the  thief  might  be  caught. 

Now  the  king  had  three  sons,  and  the  first 
night  he  sent  the  eldest  of  these  to  watch; 
but  when  midnight  came,  he  could  not  keep 
himself  awake:  and  the  next  morning  another 
apple  was  missing,  as  usual.  On  the  following 
night  the  second  son  tried  to  watch,  but  he 
succeeded  no  better:  after  strup^trling  to  keep 
awake  for  twelve  hours,  he  slept  one,  and  in 
the  morning,  as  usual,  an  apple  was  gone. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  the  third  son.  At 
first  the  king  did  not  trust  him;  he  thought 
that  the  boy  was  too  young  to  keep  awake. 
At  length,  however,  the  king  gave  him  per- 
mission, and  cautioned  him  to  be  very  careful. 
The  boy  lay  down  under  the  tree  and  listened 
for  the  slightest  sound.  If  he  found  himself 
growing  sleepy,  he  got  up  and  walked  about 
quietly  until  he  was  wide-awake;  then  he  lay 
down  again  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  heard  a 
sound  of  rushing  wings  through  the  air,  and 
looking  up,  saw  a  bird  with  feathers  that  glit- 
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tered  like  gold.  The  bird  flew  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  was  taking  one  of  the  golden  ap- 
ples, when  the  boy  raised  his  bow  and  aimed 
at  the  bird's  breast.  To  his  surprise  the  bird 
flew  away  apparently  unhurt;  but  one  of  its 
golden  feathers  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  prince  picked  it  up,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing carried  it  to  the  king,  telling  him  all  that 
had  happened  during  the  night.  The  king  then 
called  all  his  wise  men  together,  showed  them 
the  golden  feather  and  told  them  how  it  came 
into  his  possession.  They  all  declared  that 
this  one  feather  was  of  more  value  than  the 
castle,  the  garden,  and  the  whole  kingdom. 
"If  one  feather  is  worth  so  much,"  cried  the 
king,  "I  must  have  the  whole  bird." 

But  how  was  he  to  get  it?  The  king  could 
not  go  to  seek  it,  for  he  must  take  care  of  his 
people.  So  it  was  settled  that  the  eldest  son 
should  go.  He  was  so  eager  to  be  off,  and 
felt  so  sure  that  he  was  clever  enough  to  find 
his  way,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  advice.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  wood  where  he  saw  a  fox  and  immediately 
aimed  his  arrow. 

"Do  not  shoot  me,"  cried  the  fox ;  "I  can 
give  you  good  advice.  I  know  you  are  looking 
for  the  golden  bird,  and  if  you  keep  straight 
on  you  will  come,  toward  evening,  to  a  little 
village  in  which  there  are  two  inns  on  ex 
actly  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  You  will 
find  one  lighted  up  and  full  of  people  talking, 
laughing,  singing,  dancing,  and  merry-making. 
But  do  not  go  in  there-  go  to  the  other  inn 
opposite,  however  dark  and  dismal  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you." 

Then  the  fox  stretched  out  his  bushy  tail, 
and  darted  off  quickly  through  the  wood.  The 
prince  followed  as  well  as  he  could,  and  after 
walking  a  long  time,  came  to  the  village  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  There  stood  both  inns 
just  as  the  fox  had  said.  One  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  while  the  setting  sun  shinning  on  the 
windows  of  the  other  made  it  look  like  gold. 
He  stood  thinking  what  he  should  do  as  he 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  music,  laughter,  And 
dancing.  He  remembered  the  fox;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  fox,  and  spend  the  night  in  such 
a  dismal  old  house  instead  of  in  a  bright, 
cheerful  one.  So  he  went  into  the  attractive 
house  and  joined  the  other  guests  in  their 
gayety. 

The  next  morning  he  thought  he  did  not  feel 
well  enough  to  continue  his  journey;  so  he 
was  persuaded  to  stay  that  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next;  until  he  forgot  all  about  the 
golden  bird,  and  finally  even  about  his  father 


and  the  lessons  he  had  been  taught  at  home. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  eldest  son  did  not 
return,  the  second  son  offered  to  go  and  hunt 
for  the  golden  bird.  He  also  met  the  fox  as 
his  brother  had  done;  and  the  fox  gave  him 
the  same  advice,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention. 
When  he  came  to  the  two  inns,  his  brother, 
who  was  standing  at  the  window,  called  to 
him  to  come  in.  The  music  was  so  gay  and 
everyone  was  so  merry  that  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  He  went  in  and  very  soon, 
like  his  brother,  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
golden  bird  and  his  home. 

But  at  home  the  king  and  the  youngest  son 
were  anxiously  watching  for  the  return  of  the 
two  boys.  Every  night  and  morning  they 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hicrhest  tower  that 
they  might  easily  see  anyone  approaching  the 
castle.  -After  many,  many  dreary  days  of 
waiting,  the  youngest  brother  offered  to  go  and 
seek  for  the  other  two  princes;  but  his  father 
would  not  give  permission.  The  king  said, 
"You  are  less  likely  to  find  the  golden  bird 
than  your  brothers;  for  they  are  older  and 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

At  last  the  king  became  so  anxious  that  he 
allowed  the  youngest  prince  to  go.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  wood  he  met  the  fox  as  his 
brothers  had  done;  but,  unlike  them,  he  did 
aim  his  arrow  to  shoot  it.  The  fox  begged 
to  have  his  life  spared;  and  gave  the  same 
advice  that  he  had  given  to  the  other  two 
princes.  The  youngest  son  said,  "Make  your- 
self quite  easy,  dear  fox,  I  will  do  thee  no 
harm."  "Neither  shall  you  be  sorry  for  your 
kindness,"  answered  the  fox;  "and  to  help 
you  to  go  very  fast  on  your  journey,  just 
climb  behind  on  my  tail." 

No  sooner  was  the  prince  seated  than  the 
fox  began  to  run,  and  they  went  so  fast  over 
sticks  and  stones  that  the  wind  whistled  in 
his  hair.  When  they  came  near  the  village  he 
slipped  from  the  fox's  back,  and  went  into  the 
old,  shabby  inn,  where  he  snent  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  got  up  early,  and  went 
out  into  the  fields.  There  was  the  fox,  wait- 
ing for  him.  "I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  next," 
he  said  to  the  prince;  "you  must  go  straight 
on  from  here  till  you  come  to  a  castle,  before 
which  you  will  find  a  whole  band  of  soldiers 
lying  down  asleep.  Pass  carefully  in  between 
them,  enter  the  castle,  and  go  through  all  the 
rooms.  At  last  you  will  reach  a  room  in  which 
hangs  a  golden  bird  in  a  wooden  cage.  Near 
it  stands  a  beautiful  gold  cage.  Do  not  try 
to  take  the  bird  from  the  old  wooden  cage  to 
put  it  into  the  new  gold  one." 

Then    the    fox    stretched    out    his   tail,    the 
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king's  son  seated  himself  on  it.  and  away  they 
went  like  the  wind. 

When  they  came  to  the  castle  the  young 
prince  found  everything  as  the  fox  had  told 
him.  He  passed  the  sleeping  soldiers,  entered 
the  castle,  and  walked  from  room  to  room  un- 
til he  reached  the  one  where  the  golden  bird 
hung  in  its  wooden  cage.  There,  to  be  sure, 
was  the  gold  cage  hanging  close  by,  and  on  the 
floor  lay  the  three  golden  apples  that  had  been 
stolen  from  the  king's  garden  while  the  king's 
sons  watched. 

The  prince  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed 
at  the  thought  of  how  easily  he  had  found 
the  golden  bird.  He  took  down  the  old 
wooden  cage,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  beauti- 
ful golden  plumage  he  thought  that  such  a 
bird  should  have  a  beautiful  cage.  He  decided 
to  change  it  from  the  old  cage  to  the  new  one  • 
but  as  he  put  it  in  his  hand  to  take  hold  of 
the  bird,  it  uttered  such  a  heart-rending 
scream  that  the  soldiers  awoke.  They  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  took  the  king's  son  off  to 
prison  without  allowing  him  to  explain. 

The  next  morning  he  was  taken  before  the 
judge,  who  said  he  must  die.  The  king  of  the 
castle  heard  what  had  haopened,  and  sent  for 
the  young  prince.  When  the  king  had  heard 
his  story,  he  told  the  nrince  that  if  he  would 
find  the  golden  horse  that  went  faster  than  the 
wind,  he  not  only  should  go  free,  but  he  should 
have  both  the  golden  bird  and  the  golden  horse 
for  his  trouble. 

The  prince  agreed  to  this,  and  went  on  ms 
way,  but  he  was  very  unhaopy.  He  looked  up 
and  down  tne  road.  Which  way  should  he 
go?  He  had  no  idea  where  to  look  for  the 
golden  horse.  Just  then  something  at  the  side 
of  the  road  moved.    It  was  the  fox. 

"Where  is  the  bird?"  asked  the  fox.  The 
prince  hung  his  head  for  a  minute,  then  told 
the  fox  just  what  had  happened.  "So  that  is 
the  way  you  do  what  you  are  told !"  exclaimed 
the  fox:  "however,  I  will  try  you  agfain." 
Then  the  fox  told  him  that  he  must  travel  a 
long  way,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left;  and  he  would  finally  come  to  a  cas- 
tle, in  one  of  the  stables  of  which  the  golden 
horse  was  kept.  He  was  also  told  that  many 
grooms  and  stable-boys  would  be  lying  about, 
but  that  no  one  would  mdest  him  if  he  care- 
fully followed  directions.  "But,"  said  the  fox, 
"whatever  you  do,  you  must  not  try  to  put 
the  new  gilded  saddle  on  the  horse,  but  must 
lead  it  away  with  the  old  leather  one  on  its 
Dack."  The  prince  listened  attentively,  then 
seated  himself  on  the  fox's  tail,  and  away  they 
went  like  the  wind. 


They  soon  reached  the  castle,  where  every- 
thing occurred  just  as  the  fox  had  said.  But 
as  he  was  going  to  put  the  old  leather  saddle 
on  the  horse,  he  thought:  "Such  a  beautiful 
horse  as  this  ought  not  to  have  a  common,  old 
shabby  saddle  on  his  back;  it  is  not  suitable." 
No  sooner  had  he  touched  the  golden  saddle 
than  the  horse  began  to  neigh  and  kick.  The 
grooms  and  stable-boys  rushed  in  and  took  the 
prince  off  to  prison  without  allowing  him  to 
speak  a  word.  The  next  morning  he  was 
again  brought  before  the  judge  and  condemned 
to  die.  As  they  were  leading  him  back  to 
prison,  the  king  of  this  castle  saw  him  and  sent 
for  him.  When  the  king  heard  the  prince's 
story,  he  told  the  prince  that  he  should  go 
free  and  have  the  golden  horse,  if  he  would 
find  the  beautiful  princess  in  the  golden  castle, 
and  set  her  free. 

Again  the  young  prince  started  on  his  way 
with  a  heavy  heart.  This  task  seemed  hope- 
less. He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  the 
faithful  fox  waiting  for  him.  The  fox  knew 
what  had  happened  and  said,  "I  should  leave 
you  to  your  fate  for  not  following  my  direc- 
tions. But  I  will  help  you  once  more  out  of 
your  troubles.  To  find  the  golden  castle  you 
must  Keep  straight  on,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  you  will  reach  the 
place  about  sunset.  Go  into  the  q^arden  and 
sit  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree.  Late 
in  the  evening,  the  princess  will  come  to  walk 
there.  Be  careful  not  to  frighten  her.  Steo 
quietly  into  the  path,  salute  her  as  a  prince 
should  salute  a  princess,  and  tell  her  that  you 
have  come  to  take  her  awav.  But  on  no  ac- 
count permit  her  to  go  back  to  the  castle  for 
anything  that  she  may  want  to  take  with  her." 
Then  the  fox  stretched  out  his  tail,  the  prince 
seated  himself  on  it,  and  away  they  went  like 
the  wind. 

When  he  came  to  the  castle  he  found  every- 
thing just  as  the  fox  had  said.  He  waited  in 
the  garden  until  midnight  before  he  heard  the 
footsteps  of  the  beautiful  young  princess  com- 
ing to  walk  in  that  part  of  the  garden.  She 
was  kept  a  prisoner  all  day  and  looked  very 
unhappy.  Though  he  stepped  into  the  path 
very  quietly  and  saluted  her  in  a  princely  man- 
ner, she  was  terribly  frightened  at  first.  But 
he  talked  to  her  very  gently,  and  she  promised 
to  go  away  with  him  if  he  would  let  her  go 
back  to  her  room  to  get  a  gold  bracelet  that 
she  cared  for  so  much,  and  to  say  good-by  to 
her  faithful  old  nurse.  He  refused  at  first; 
but  when  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  wept  and 
begged,  he  could  not  withstand  her  tears,  and 
let  her  go.     She  ran  back  in  haste;  but  the 
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moment  she  stepped  into  the  great  hall,  every 
one  living  in  the  castle  awoke,  ran  out  of  their 
rooms  and  down  the  stairway.  The  princess 
was  struck  dumb  with  fright,  and  found  her- 
self unable  to  move.  The  servants  with 
torches  searched  the  garden ;  and  when  they 
found  the  prince,  dragged  him  before  the 
king,  who  said:  "Your  hfe  is  forfeited,  and 
you  can  obtain  pardon  only  by  removing  that 
mountain  which  lies  before  my  window  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  the  sunset. 
This  must  be  done  in  eight  days." 

The  prince  went  out  at  once  and  began  dig- 
ging and  shoveling  with  all  his  might.  Night 
and  day  he  worked;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  day  so  little  of  the  mountain  was  gone 
that  it  really  made  no  difference.  But  how 
tired  he  was ;  and  how  discouraged !  He  gave 
up  all  hope,  and  sat  down  to  cry,  when  who 
should  appear  but  his  old  friend  the  fox. 

*'You  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  take  anv 
notice  of  you,"  said  the  fox.  "But  go  away 
now,  and  get  a  little  sleep."  The  prince  was 
too  tired  to  make  any  reply.  He  walked  a 
short  distance  and  lay  down  on  the  ground 
wrapped  in  his  cloak.  The  next  thing  he  knew 
the  sun  was  shining  in  his  face.  He  had  slept 
the  whole  night. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  about  him,  but  could 
not  make  out  where  he  was.  The  castle  was 
there,  but  something  was  gone.  Then  he  re- 
membered: it  was  the  mountain.  He  hastened 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  mountain 
was  gone.  The  king  found  that  it  was  true, 
and  sent  for  the  princess,  who  left  the  golden 
castle  hand  in  hand  with  the  prince.  They 
walked  on  some  distance  hoping  every  minute 
to  meet  the  fox.  At  last  they  saw  him  resting 
by  the  roadside.  The  prince  ran  forward,  put 
his  hand  on  the  fox's  head,  when  suddenly  the 
fox  disappeared,  and  in  his  place  stood  a 
handsome  youth,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
brother  of  the  princess.  He  had  been  lost 
many  years. 

The  three  journeyed  on  together  until  they 
came  to  the  castle,  where  the  golden  horse  was 
kept.  No  sooner  did  the  p^olden  horse  hear  the 
voice  of  the  princess  than  he  ran  out  of  the 
stable,  rubbed  his  nose  against  her  sleeve,  and 
gave  every  sign  of  delighted  recognition.  Then 
the  prince  remembered  he  had  heard  that  the 
golden  horse  belonged  to  the  princess  of  the 
golden  castle. 

The  prince  helped  the  princess  to  mount, 
and  again  they  started  on  their  journey.  When 
they  came  to  the  castle  where  the  golden  bird 
was  kept,  the  princess  sang  a  line  from  an  old 
song.  Immediately  the  golden  bird  began  to 
flutter  and   beat   its   wings  against   the   cage, 


which,  being  old  and  weak,  gave  way,  and  the 
bird  flew  through  the  window  and  alighted  on 
the  princess's  shoulder. 

Now  the  princess  had  recovered  her  brother,, 
her  horse  and  her  bird;  and  they  all  set  out 
for  the  home  of  the  prince  who  had  set  her 
free  from  the  golden  castle.  When  they  came 
to  the  village  where  the  two  inns  were,  the 
prince  thought  he  would  find  his  brothers  and 
persuade  them  to  go  home  with  him.  But 
when  they  reached  the  place,  the  inn  where 
his  brothers  stopped  was  gone;  and  in  the 
place  where  it  had  stood,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  beautiful  lake.  They  could  find  no 
one  in  the  village  to  tell  them  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  inn ;  so  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney, and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  home  of 
the  prince,  where  they  all  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

The  method  of  these  story  lessons  is 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  object  lesson. 
You  can  know  that  the  children  have 
observed  accurately  only  by  having  them 
tell  you  what  they  have  seen  or  heard. 
When  the  story  is  given  back  by  the 
children,  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  discuss  the  behavior  of  the  various 
characters,  and  thus  to  modify  the  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong  held  by  different 
members  of  the  class.  If  asked  whether 
children  ever  do  anything  like  this,  re- 
ferring to  the  disobedience  of  the  prince, 
most  young  children  will  say,  No.  But 
if  a  case  is  stated  where  there  might  be 
a  temptation  to  disobedience,  and  the 
children  are  asked  what  Snow-White  or 
the  Prince  of  the  Golden  Bird  would 
have  done  in  such  a  case,  they  talk  freely 
and  to  the  point.  Ag^ain,  if  a  child  has 
*  broken  a  promise,  and  is  unwilling  to 
see  that  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  a 
few  questions  concerning  the  behavior 
of  the  little  princess  in  the  story  of  the 
Frog  Prince,  will  set  the  matter  right. 

In  short,  children  are  not  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  us ;  they  prefer  to  make 
the  personal  application  themselves;  and 
the  apparent  obstinacy  so  often  observed 
under  diflFerent  treatment,  is  but  an  in- 
stinctive attempt  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  personality.     ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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The  World  of  Social  Effort 


I.  Problems  of  the  Settlement 

Training  of  the  Settlement 
Worker 

The  great  need  of  better  social  ser- 
vice has  led  the  Neighborhood  Workers 
Association  seriously  to  consider  the 
question,  How  can  the  volunteer  worker 
in  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses, 
be  better  prepared  for  work? 

This  need  is  one  that  is  felt  every- 
where, and  Boston  already  has  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  training  school,  which 
has  a  building  and  head  teacher,  besides 
specialists;  the  sole  purpose  being  to 
train  in  theory  and  in  practice,  those  who 
are  giving  their  services  in  club  and  class 
work  among  the  poor,  more  especially, 
of  course,  among:  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

It  is  hoped  that  work  in  New  York 
may  be  begun  as  early  as  March.  The 
plan,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  to  have 
a  series  of  conferences,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  to  awaken  interest  in  bet- 
ter methods,  and  then  to  follow  up  these 
meetings  with  opportunities  for  definite 
class  work.  At  present  the  volunteer 
worker  seems  to  be  a  well-intentioned 
person,  but  one  who  has  no  particular 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  great  success  of  the  school  carried 
on  every  summer  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization for  charity  workers,  has  led  the 
Association  to  believe  that  much  good 
can  be  done  by  beginning  a  similar 
course  of  instruction  for  volunteer  work- 
ers in  settlements.  Of  course  nothing  so 
ambitious  as  a  school  is  proposed  at  first, 
but  simply  the  opportunities  for  class 
work  and  definite  instruction  along  the 
line  of  such  manual  work  as  can  easilv 


be  learned  and  taught  by  the  volunteer, 
and  also  some  information  as  to  the  fac- 
tors in  our  social  life,  such  as  trade 
unions,  tenement  house  problems,  etc. 

Union  of  Settlement  Workers  for 
Civic  Purposes 

An  interesting  undertaking  has  been 
started  on  the  West  Side  by  representa- 
tives from  five  of  the  neighborhood 
houses,  the  Hartley  House,  West  Side 
Neighborhood  House,  the  West  Side 
University  Settlement,  the  Gordon 
House  and  the  Hudson  Guild.  Five  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  these  centres 
met  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  West 
Side  Civic  Gub,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  good  citizenship. 

The  club's  plan  has  been  modelled  on 
that  of  the  East  Side  Civic  Qub,  which 
is  the  somewhat  older  brother  of  the  new 
organization ;  but  as  the  population  of  the 
West  and  East  Sides  is  very  different, 
the  aims  and  methods  will  necessarily  be 
somewhat  different.  In  the  first  place 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  more  in  the 
way  of  awakening  public  interest  on  the 
West  Side  than  is  necessary  in  the  East 
Side.  Machine  politics  may  not  have  a 
deeper  hold  on  this  section  than  on  that 
further  east,  but  they  have  the  field 
more  exclusively  to  themselves. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  organization 
will  perform,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
work  of  a  class  on  civics,  furnishing  in- 
formation about  existing  conditions, 
bringing  before  them  ideals  and  stimulat- 
ing them  to  studying,  thinking  and  act- 
ing along  civic  lines. 

Although  the  Ninth  District,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  West  Side,  was  one  of 
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the  few  in  the  lower  part  of  town  which 
elected  all  the  candidates  on  the  Fusion 
ticket,  it  was  done  with  the  help  of  the 
"sorehead"  Tammany  element. 

The  members  already  have  evinced  a 
deep  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  note  may  be  struck  which 
will  find  a  response  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  West-siders  who  never  before 
dreamed  of  the  greater  possibilities  of 
New  York  citizenship. 

//.  Settlement  Notes 

College  Settlement 

The  College  Settlement  has  leased  a 
new  house  at  188  Ludlow  street,  which 
besides  its  kindergarten,  gymnasium, 
etc.,  will  include  an  Art  School.  A  resi- 
dent trained  nurse  is  also  to  live  there, — 
a  long  felt  need  supplied  by  the  kind- 
ness of  some  settlement  friends. 

University  Settlement 
When  we  consider  the  work  done 
by  the  University  Settlement,  we  are 
more  and  more  deeply  impressed  by 
the  possibilities  that  lie  open  along 
political  and  civic  lines  in  Settle- 
ment work.  Take,  for  example,  the  work 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Bureau.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  is  a 
modem,  ethicized  version  of  the  pawn- 
broker's shop.  Extorting  no  illegal  usury, 
it  is  run  on  a  purely  business  basis,  and 
lends  money  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  Another  and  an  equally 
interesting  service  rendered  by  this  Set- 
tlement is  that  of  providing  a  wholesome 
meeting  place  for  Trades  Unions,  where 
during  the  past  year  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  Amalgamated  Metal  Work- 
ers, Franklin  Printing  Association, 
Stereotypers'  Union,  United  Hebrew 
Trades,  Ladies'  Waist  Makers'  Union, 
Photo-Engravers'  Union,  Hat  Trimmers' 
Union,  Central  Federated  Union,  Miscel- 


laneous Trades  Section,  Building  Trades 
Section. 

Nor  can  we  refer  to  the  work  of 
this  Settlement  without  alluding  to  the 
appointment  of  its  head-worker,  Mr. 
James  B.  Reynolds,  as  Secretary  to 
Mayor  Low,  as  suggesting  a  new  func- 
tion for  the  settlement  in  supplying 
workers  who  understand  civic  problems 
at  once  from  the'  working  man's  and 
the  college-trained  man's  points  of  view, 
in  short  a  new  type  of  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced leaders  who  shall  understand 
how  to  unite  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  our  social  organization. 

College  Settlement  Sub-Chapters 

The  College  Settlements  Association 
is  establishing  a  series  of  sub-chapters 
throughout  the  private  schools  of  the 
country.  The  object  of  this  movement 
is  two- fold;  to  further  the  interest  in 
Settlement  work  among  the  coming  gen- 
eration, and  to  unite  the  members  of  the 
various  schools  in  a  common  cause.  Each 
Sub-Chapter  contributes  ten  dollars  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Association,  and 
works  for  its  neighboring  house.  It  may 
be  an  independent  Sub-Chapter,  or  it 
may  have  connection  with  one  of  the 
Women's  Colleges, — the  duty  in  the  lat- 
ter case  being  to  report  progress  to  the 
mother  Chapter.  Barnard  has  ten  Sub- 
Chapters;  Wellesley,  three;  Smith,  one; 
Bryn  Mawr,  one;  Wells,  one. 

There  are  now  thirty-five  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  the  schools  around  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Not 
only  is  their  work  of  substantial  value  to 
our  Settlements,  but  has  the  additional 
value  of  starting  the  members  of  our 
schools  in  work  which  will  open  a  line  of 
deeper  service  for  them  when  they  enter 
College  or  home  life. 

Many  gifts  at  Christmas  have  brought 
cheer  into  the  homes  of  families  who 
otherwise  would  have  had   no  festival, 
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and  the  constant  boxes  of  flowers  in  the 
summer  have  brought  a  breath  of  coun- 
try, and  thoughts  of  brooks  and  birds  to 
the  friends  in  our  crowded  districts. 
Members  of  our  sub-chapters  have  even 
gone  into  residence  in  our  summer  home. 
One  sub-chapter  donated  a  horse  to  our 
farm,  another  supplied  a  tennis  court,  and 
others  have  furnished  our  house  with 
linen.  But  above  and  beyond  these  spec- 
ial results  lies  the  ideal  of  strengthening 
through  the  younger  members  of  the 
Association  the  cause  of  Social  Settle- 
ments. 

To  insure  organization,  there  is  a 
Standing  Committee  in  New  York,  and 
a  local  committee  in  Boston  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, through  whom  the  funds  are 
collected  and  the  work  in  each  school 
supervised. 

///.  General 

New  Vocations  for  College  Women 

The  Students*  Aid  Committee  of 
Barnard  College  is  endeavoring  to  in- 
terest the  under-graduates  in  other  fields 
of  work  than  those  offered  by  the  teach- 
er's profession,  by  getting  leaders  in  va- 
rious forms  of  scientific,  professional, 
^nd  philanthropic  work  to  indicate  the 
opportunities  for  women  in  these  several 
fields.  On  February  20,  addresses  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Lowell,  Mrs.  Nathan,  and 
Miss  Wald. 

Mrs.  Lowell  presented  forcibly  the 
need  of  the  sympathetic,  self-controlled, 
college-trained  woman  in  our  Reforma- 
tories, and  in  the  work  done  by  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  In  particular 
she  showed  the  necessity  of  educated 
helpers  to  better  the  condition  of  women 
committed  on  short  sentences.  These 
women  are  a  serious  menace  to  our  so- 
ciety; for  a  woman  sent  up  for  a  short 
time  for  a  slight  offence  comes  out  from 
the  Reformatory    more    degraded   than 


when  she  went  in,  only  to  return  to  it 
again  and  again,  each  time  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition.  This  work  calls 
for  earnest,  unflinching,  self-sacrificing 
service;  and  yet  Mrs.  Lowell  hopes  that 
among  those  who  are  about  to  leave  col- 
lege, some  at  least,  will  be  not  unwilling 
to  contemplate  such  a  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

The  claims  of  a  new  profession  for 
women  were  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Nathan. 
For  some  time,  merchants  of  our  large 
retail  stores  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  caring  for  the  health  and  moral 
conditions  of  their  employees;  and  with 
this  end  in  view  some  have  recently  ap- 
pointed a  **social  secretary,"  whose  duty 
it  is  to  act  as  a  kind  of  house-mother  to 
the  saleswomen,  receiving  their  confi- 
dences and  giving  advice,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters connected  directly  with  their  work, 
but  in  those  pertaining  to  deeper  ques- 
tions of  life.  The  "social  secretary''  acts 
as  a  mediator  between  the  employees  and 
the  employer,  and  needs  the  breadth  of 
view  which  college  training  gives.  The 
experiment  of  employing  such  a  person 
w^as  successfully  made  first  in  Boston, 
then  in  Providence ;  until  now  eight  large 
retail  merchants  have  followed  suit. 
Here  is  a  splendid  and  highly  interest- 
ing opportunity  for  enlightened  service. 
Already  these  "secretaries"  have  proved 
their  ingenuity, — one  for  instance,  by 
supplying  a  library  for  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  the  girls ;  another  in  furnishing 
malted  milk  daily  at  two  cents  a  glass. 
To  see  that  girls  dress  simply,  have  a 
chance  to  lie  down  if  faint,  are  protect- 
ed from  the  temptations  always  threat- 
ening the  women  behind  the  counter  in 
our  mercantile  shops,  are  a  few  of  the 
many  obligations  which  should  draw  the 
college  graduate  to  this  newly  created 
office. 

The  opportunity  for  civic  service  offer- 
ed to  the  District  Nurses  found  an  advo- 
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cate  in  Miss  Wald,  who  sympathetically 
and  conclusively  pointed  out  the  need  of 
the  college-bred  woman  in  dealing 
with  problems  that  face  one  who  cares 
for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the 
unfortunate  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
After  a  woman  who  has  received  her  col- 
lege degree,  enters  the  training  school, 
and  later  a  life  of  service  as  a  nurse,  her 
sympathies  are  trained  but  not  subdued, 
her  mind  controlled  and  her  sentiment 
not  stunted,  but  kept  keenly  alive  to  the 
real  issues  of  life;  and  so  she  may  be- 
come a  true  power  in  aiding  her  city's 
cause.  For  not  only  from  an  occasional 
case  does  she  derive  her  knowledge  of  life 
and  the  conditions  threatening  the  mem- 
bers of  society;  but  from  innumerable 
visits  to  the  sick  she  arrives  at  her  de- 
ductions. The  college  women  who  have 
already  chosen  this  career  of  spiritual 
and  mental  service  have  proved  their 
value  not  only  in  devotion  to  their  work, 
but  in  the  so-called  success  of  their  la- 
bors. 

The  Consumers'  League 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League, 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  in  speaking  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  our  mercantile  and  econ- 
omic conditions,  referred  to  social  and 
etnical  evolution  which  must  go  on,  but 
which  must  obtain  not  by  any  "laissez 
faire"  method,  but  by  the  active  and  con- 
scientious agency  of  each  individual.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  member 
of  our  social  unit  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  "for  only  by  every  man's  do- 
ing his  share,  does  the  world  progress 
at  all." 

Results  of  the  work  of  the  Consumers' 
League  are  shown  not  only  in  the  im- 
proved sanitary  conditions  of  our  shops, 
the  increased  number  of  shops  giving 
vacations  with  pay  in  summer,  and  re- 
munerations   for   overtime,    but   by  the 


light  in  which  the  employees  regard  it, 
looking  to  it  to  rectify  their  wrongs. 

The  position  of  the  League  is  some- 
what analagous  to  that  of  a  Settlement, 
standing  as  it  does  as  an  interpreter  be- 
tween two  classes  of  people,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer,  whose  relation 
it  strives  to  unify,  working  equally  for 
the  good  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and 
upholding  the  cause  of  the  one  no  more 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  white  label 
stamps  goods  as  made  under  healthful, 
proper  conditions,  thus  closing  the  door 
against  all  sweatshop  articles.  To  in- 
duce New  York  merchants  to  sell  goods 
thus  labelled  has  been  an  arduous  strug- 
gle, many  refusing  on  the  ground  that 
the  League  is  interfering  in  private  busi- 
ness. To  this  objection,  the  League 
claims  that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to 
know  under  what  conditions  his  gar- 
ments are  made,  and  whether  or  not  in 
purchasing  them  he  is  menacing  his  own 
health,  besides  encouraging  unbearable 
conditions  in  tenement  house  work. 
Nevertheless,  at  only  three  shops  in  New 
York  is  it  possible  to  purchase  goods 
thus  marked.  The  shops  that  are  enrolled 
on  the  white  list  are  placed  there  irre- 
spective of  their  desire.  When  a  firm 
meets  the  standard  of  a  fair  house,  the 
name  is  added  to  the  list,  and  when  it 
falls  below  the  mark  it  is  dropped. 

Secretary's  Report 

One  of  the  latest  activities  of  the 
League  has  been  an  effort  to  bring  the 
public  conscience  to  the  point  of  refrain- 
ing from  shopping  late  in  the  afternoon, 
thus  aiding  those  high-minded  merchants 
who  desire  to  close  their  establishments 
at  five  o'clock.  Testimony  comes  to  us 
from  a  woman  experienced  in  hospital 
work,  of  the  great  injury  to  women  of 
the  long  hours  of  standing,  a  testimony 
only  supplementing  the  common  opinion 
of  all  who  will  consider  the  matter.   The 
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League  is  now  issuing  an  appeal  to  be 
answered  in  her  own  writing  by  any  wo- 
man who  has  heart  enough  to  care,  that 
this  invaluable  privilege  already  accord- 
ed in  one  shop  be  not  repealed. 

Local  leagues  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
six  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country 
during  the  past  year.  The  Secretary  of 
the  National  League  gives  her  time  to 
two  objects,  one  to  aiding  and  stimulat- 
ing the  organizing  of  new  leagues,  the 
other  to  inspecting  constantly  new  fac- 
tories, with  a  view  to  allowing  them  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  label.  There  is 
now  a  long  list  of  factories  that  use  the 
label ;  and  we  learn  of  at  least  one  where 
all  goods  go  out  with  the  label  attached, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  mer- 
chant. Three  establishments  in  New 
York  City  now  sell  labelled  goods,  and 
it  only  needs  a  demand  for  really  fine  and 
good  materials  to  bring  into  the  market 
here,  as  there  are  already  in  Boston,  gar- 
ments as  good  as  the  best. 

An  exhibition  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Public  Education  Association  and 
the  City  History  Club  last  spring,  gave 
the  League  an  opportunity  to  show  peo- 
ple in  New  York  specimens  of  first-class 
work  by  manufacturers  using   the  label. 

Chicago  Teachers  and  the  Public 
Welfare 

We  think  it  worth  while  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  important 
movement  of  the  Chicago  teachers  by 
which  they  have  secured  an  increase  in 
the  taxable  values  of  that  city,  because 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  appearance  of  the 
Public  School  teachers  in  a  new  role  as 
the  jealous  protectors  of  public  interests, 
and  the  development  under  them  of  a 
new  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  movement  had  its  begin- 
nings in  an  interest,  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  broadened  into  an  agitation  of  much 
greater  and  significant  proportions.      It 


will  be  worth  while  to  briefly  review  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  campaign  against  tax  dodgers  in 
Chicago  has  been  carried  on  for  a  year 
by  the  Teachers'  Federation.  The  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  had  fixed  a 
schedule  of  salaries  by  which  each  teach- 
er was  to  receive  for  the  first  year  a  salary 
proportionate  to  his  experience.  After 
his  probation  period,  this  was  to  increase 
yearly  to  a  fixed  maximum.  In  1900 
the  Board's  funds  were  inadequate  to  fill 
its  obligations.  Not  only  was  the  rise 
omitted,  but  a  re-adjustment  made;  each 
teacher  receiving  from  five  to  seventeen 
per  cent,  less  than  iq  1899.  This  called 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  fact 
that  the  revenues  of  the  city  were  not  in- 
creasing commensurately  with  its  wealth 
and  investigation  showed  that  this  defi- 
ciency was  due  to  the  low  assessment  of 
wealthy  corporations. 

By  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  teach- 
ers raised  a  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
a  war  on  tax  dodgers,  and  two  women 
gave  their  whole  time  to  the  campaign. 
They  asked  the  assessors  to  put  a  fair 
valuation  on  the  property  of  corporations. 
Of  these,  the  assessors  claimed  ignorance, 
notwithstanding  a  State  law  directing  the 
county  clerk  to  supply  the  assessors  with 
a  list  of  corporations  within  the  coimty. 
This  he  was  unable  to  do,  the  Secretary 
of  State  having  failed  to  send  the  records. 

The  teachers'  employe  making  a  list 
of  about  a  thousand  corporations,  gave 
it  to  the  assessors,  most  of  the  corpora- 
tions being  thereupon  assessed,  though 
often  in  amounts  ridiculously  small. 
Twenty-three  corporations  holding  valu- 
able franchises  were  then  selected,  nine- 
teen of  which  had  escaped  the  preceding 
year,  although  paying  large  dividends. 
A  study  of  their  financial  standing  was 
then  made  and  presented  to  the  assess- 
ors. But  no  attention  was  paid  until  the 
teachers  petitioned  for  a  mandamus  on 
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the  very  day  the  assessors  were  to  turn 
in  their  books. 

The  returns  then  went  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  which  the  large 
corporations  apparently  owned.  The 
teachers  asked  permission  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Board  with  reasons  for  assess- 
ing wealthy  corporations  at  the  same  rate 
as  other  property  owners.  A  hearing 
was  given,  but  by  rushing  the  final  read- 
ing, a  schedule  was  made  out  no  better 
than  the  last. 

The  Attorney-General  was  then  re- 
quested to  institute  court  proceedings. 
He,  however,  defended  the  Board  in  its 
false  findings,  whereupon  the  teachers 
called  the  Board  into  court,  and,  after 
fighting  many  evasions,  got  an  order  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Supreme  Court  di- 
recting the  Board  to  assess  the  corpora- 
tions at  fair  values ! 

This  campaign  is  interesting  to  us  be- 
cause although  the  teachers  probably 
never  would  have  entered  on  the  warfare 
had  they  not  been  spurred  on  to  repair 
a  financial  loss,  it  is  equally  probable  that 
they  would  never  have  attained  their  suc- 
cess if  they  had  been  influenced  alto- 
gether by  selfish  motives.  This  action 
proves  a  sense  of  political  responsibility, 
and  opens  new  possibilities  to  their  pro- 
fession. R.  E.  Blount. 

The  People's  Institute 

The  work  for  the  fifth  season  proceeds 
successfully  on  the  same  lines  as  last 
year:  on  Sundays,  Ethical  Addresses; 
Mondays,  History  and  Natural  Science; 
and  Fridays,  Present  Problems.  In  the 
lecture  room,  the  lectures  on  the  Univers- 
ity Extension  plan  are  devoted  on  Tues- 
days to  Ethics  and  Social  Science ;  Wed- 
nesdays, Literature  and  Art ;  and  on  Sat- 
urdays, History  and  Natural  Science. 
The  above  lectures  have  been  attended 
even  better  than  last  season.  The  Sym- 
phony Concerts  under  the  direction  of 


Mr.  Franz  X.  Arens  are  proving  even 
more  popular  than  last  season,  when  this 
experiment  began  of  putting  good  music 
within  the  reach  of  all,  a  course  ticket 
of  twenty-five  cents  giving  a  reserved 
seat  at  each  of  the  five  concerts. 

The  first  branch  of  the  Institute  has 
been  established  at  Harlem  in  Marion 
Hall,  Lexington  avenue  and  125th  street. 
An  address  on  Sunday,  similar  to  those 
given  at  Cooper  Union,  and  a  discussion 
of  some  question  of  the  day  on  Thursday 
evening,  are  at  present  all  that  has  been 
attempted. 

The  club  side  of  this  work  shows  very 
successful  results.  The  club  kept  its 
second  anniversary  on  Sunday,  February 
9,  at  which  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  members  and  friends.  There  are  at 
present  250  on  the  membership  roll,  and 
the  present  delightful  quarters  at  241 
East  14th  street,  bid  fair  to  prove  too 
small.  A  library  is  being  carefully  built 
up,  the  expense  of  which  is  met  by  the 
collections  taken  at  the  Sunday  meetings. 

Music  in  the  Prisons 

In  connection  with  a  suggestion  in  our 
last  issue  as  to  musical  attempts  in  our 
Settlements,  we  may  refer  to  an  article 
in  the  Arena  for  February,  entitled 
"Music  and  Crime,"  emphasizing  the 
pacifying  effect  of  music  upon  the  mind. 
Prison  experiments  bear  out  the  facts 
that  hardened  criminals  are  influenced 
by  the  softening  effect  of  harmony.  In 
our  time  of  scientific  research  and  psy- 
chological knowledge,  it  is  astonishing 
tnat  we  apply  so  little  the  laws  of  psy- 
chology to  social  reform. 

Working  Hours  for  Women 

Social  workers  might  well  be  tempted 
to  discouragement  when  two  bills  like 
the  following  find  their  way  into  the 
State  Legislature. 
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I. — Bill  No.  516  introduced  into  the 
Senate  on  February  11,  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
amending  Section  77  of  Chapter  415  of 
the  Labor  Law,  so  as  to  exempt  all  wo- 
men over  21  years  of  age  from  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  at  present  limits 
the  number  of  hours  which  they  can  be 
required  to  work  to  sixty  per  week. 
The  proposed  change  is  a  distinct  step 
backward  in  labor  legislation,  actually 
re-enacting  the  old  law  which  existed  be- 
fore the  present  law  was  passed  in  1899 
to  set  the  sixty-hour  limit. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  State  which  is 
known  to  be  furthest  advanced  in  factory 
legislation,  women  and  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  were  restricted  to  fifty-eight 
hours  a  week  as  long  ago  as  1894;  and 
it  is  most  discouraging  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  working 
women  to  find  this  attempt  at  legisla- 
tion in  a  retrograde  direction  in  our  own 
State.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
wherever  a  limit  for  the  hours  of  labor 
for  women  has  been  established,  it  has 
had  good  results  not  only  in  so  far  as  the 
health  of  the  women  themselves  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  in  the  better  quality  of 
their  work. 

IL — Bill  No.  513,  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  on  January  28,  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
amending  Section  2  of  the  Labor  Law, 
being  Chapter  415  of  the  general  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
proposes  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"factory''  so  as  to  wholly  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  which  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  control  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  therein,  either  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  or  of  the  hours  of 
work  of  women  and   children,   who,   if 


this  bill  should  be  passed,  would  alone 
of  all  women  and  children  working  in 
factories  of  the  State  be  without  the 
protection  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  work.  In  thus  exempting  one  indus- 
try from  the  requirements  of  the  fac- 
tory law,  which  insists  on  proper  sani- 
tary conditions  and  hours  of  labor  in 
places  of  manufacture,  the  bill  does  great 
injustice  to  the  other  industries,  since 
they  have  tc  carry  on  their  work  under 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  law  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community.  The 
proposed  bill,  giving  artificial  advantage 
to  one  industry,  becomes  legislation  fa- 
voring a  small  group  of  persons  and  as 
such  cannot  be  considered  fair  or  just  to 
others.  Procests  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  justice  have  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Consumers'  League  been  sent  to 
Assemblymen,  Senators,  and  the  Gover- 
nor. If,  after  the  passage  of  the  State 
Lunacy  Bill  these  two  objectionable 
measures  are  passed,  energetic  means  to 
have  them  repealed  will  doubtless  follow. 


Miss  Fielde's  **  Political  Primer  '' 
As  we  go  to  press,  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new 
edition  of  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde's 
"Political  Primer  of  New  York  City 
and  State,"  published  by  the  League  for 
Political  Education.  Owing  to  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Charter  revision 
in  1901,  this  issue  has  been  made  neces- 
sary, and  all  those  interested  in  civic 
problems  will  find  it  of  great  value.  Be- 
sides giving  the  duties  and  terms  of  of- 
fice of  the  city  officials,  the  book  con- 
tains explanations  of  every  city  depart- 
ment, with  maps  of  the  boroughs  and 
districts  and  an  official  city  directory. 
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Books  That  Concern  Us 


The   Curse   of   Education.     By   Harold   E. 

Gorst.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  taking  title,  as  the  writer  realized 
one  morning  when  he  was  hailed  by  a  fellow- 
passenger  in  a  street  car  who  had  caught  a 
distant  sight  of  it.  with  a  request  for  the  pub- 
lisher's name.  Mr.  Gorst  writes  from 
Rousseau's  point  of  view;  but  whereas 
Rousseau  blames  civilization  in  general  for  hu- 
man suflfering  and  inefficiency,  Mr.  Gorst  more 
philosophically  blames  education.  The  human 
race  has  for  a  few  hundred  years  been  mis- 
shaping itself  by  forcing  its  youth  into  the 
mould  of  a  preposterous  education ;  and  we 
are  to-day  killing  by  the  same  means  char- 
actf^r,  talent,  genius,  individuality;  producing 
miscarriages  of  vocations  and  an  output  of 
prigs  and  misfits,  where  instead  we  might 
have  a  group  of  vigorous  individuals,  who, 
if  more  ignorant,  would  be  beter  adtapted  to 
their  environment,  happier  and  more  effective. 
Only  women  have  escaped.  They  have  hitherto 
been  saved  from  the  evils  of  school  instruction, 
but  now,  alas,  even  they  are  beginning  to  fol- 
low in  the  foolish  footsteps  of  men,  endanger- 
ing those  fine  qualities  which  Mr.  Gorst  finds 
so  much  superior  to  the  qualities  of  the  aver- 
age man. 

Mr.  Gorst  has  not  made  so  strong  a  case 
against  education  as  he  might.  Even  if  he 
had  done  so,  however,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclu- 
sions set  forth  in  his  volume.  He  seems  to 
know  little  about  modern  education,  and  the 
efforts  it  is  making  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  past.  Consequently,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  modem  educational  systems  and  methods. 
These  are  one  and  all  condemned.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  clear  perception  of  the  true 
purpose  of  education,  as  may  be  realized  when 
one  reads  the  general  tirades  against  artifici- 
ality— as  if  all  education  were  not  necessarily 
artificial;  as  if  the  purposes  of  education  were 
simply  to  develop  in  the  child  its  own  peculiar 
powers,  and  not  to  give  it  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  and  relate  it  intelligently  to 
its  complex  modern  environment,  in  other 
words  to  that  highly  artificial  product,  civili- 
zation.     Rousseau's   general   condemnation   of 


civilization  one  can  understand,  but  if  civili- 
zation is  accepted — as  we  assume  it  is  by  Mr. 
Gorst — there  is  no  logic  whatsoever  in  object- 
ing to  a  necessary  artificiality  in  education. 

We  cannot  point  out  all  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  Mr.  Gorst  would  plunge  his  reader. 
We  meet  one  at  the  outset,  when  he  charges 
it  against  the  Prussian  pedagogues  that  they 
have  not  produced  a  second  Bismarck;  when 
one  naturally  asks  whether  it  was  the  Prus- 
sian pedagogues  who  produced  the  first  Bis- 
marck. Again,  when  in  the  course  of  the  book 
we  are  bid  recall  the  g^eat  men  who  owe 
little  or  nothing  to  schooling,  we  inevitably 
call  for  a  longer  list  of  the  men  who  have 
owed  much  to  .schooling. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  book  is 
that  it  may  ruffle  a  foolish  complacency,  stimu- 
late thought,  and  put  us  more  sharply  on 
guard  against  the  dangers  of  an  inflexible 
melhodisn;  and  militarism  in  education. 

C. 


The     Bible    in     Sch«v)l:     A    Question    of 
Ethics.       By    J.     Allanson     Picton.      The 
Rationalist    Press    Association,    Limited,    17 
Johnson's  court,  Fleet  street,  London.  E.  C. 
To  one  who   is   in   a   school   in   which   the 
Rible  is  given  a  fair  chance  and  used  freely 
as   is   any   other  valuable   literature,   the   first 
thought  on  seeing  this  book  might  easily  be 
one   of   wonder   at   its  necessitv :   but  even   a 
slight    acquaintance    with    the   problem    found 
in    our  public   schools,   and   much   more   with 
that  of  English  schools,  would  justify  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  author  states  the  three  possible  lines 
of  treatment  in  place  of  the  present  religious 
instruction :  First,  the  Bible  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  literature;  second,  an  authorized  se- 
lection; third,  keeping  it  out  altogether.  The 
first,  he  savs,  is  abstractly  the  right  solution, 
«nnd  may  be  possible  in  five  hundred  years; 
the  second  seems  to  be  a  failure;  the  third 
is  the  only  course  now  open.  Its  results  are 
an  incomplete  education,  but  an  honest  one, 
which  other  institutions  than  the  school  can 
supplement.  In  a  later  chapter  he  calls  for 
an  organized  effort  to  bring  about  systematic 
ethical    instruction,   and   commends   the   work 
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of  the  Ethical  Society  looking  toward  this  end. 
Recent  interviews  with  English  school- 
masters, in  their  own  schools,  lead  nie  to  ap- 
preciate to  some  extent  the  burden  which  they 
feel  religious  instruction,  as  now  required,  is 
to  both  conscience  and  time,  so  that  one  does 
not  wonder  that  Professor  Bosanquet  wishes 
that  the  Bible  could  be  lost  for  a  century,  that 
men  might  come  to  it  again  in  time  with  a 
right  spirit. 

Mr.  Picton's  work  is  sane  and  helpful;  he 
is  able  to  appreciate  many  points  of  view,  and 
to  see  not  only  the  long  road  open  before 
those  who  wish  for  the  better  things,  but  also 
the  necessity  for  steady  forward  movement 
on  that  road.  F.  A.  M. 


**An  Ide.nl  School.  "  By  Preston  W.  Search. 
New  York:  International  Education  Series, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  states  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  work:  "It  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  book  I  wish  I  could  have  written  myself, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  smgle  educational  vol- 
ume in  the  whole  wide  range  of  literature 
in  this  field  that  I  believe  so  well  calculated 
to  do  so  much  good  at  the  present  time  and 
which  I  could  so  heartily  advise  every  teacher 
in  the  land,  of  whatever  grade,  to  read  and 
ponder/*  Even  if  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Hall 
sometimes  overstates  his  case,  yet  when  he 
gives  such  a  full  endorsement  as  this,  it  is 
worth  while  to  follow  up  the  case. 

Superintendent  Search  has  been  known  for 
a  number  of  years  as  the  most  active  advocate 
of  ceitain  methods  of  making  school  work 
more  effective  in  reaching  the  individual,  and 
thus  to  offset  the  decided  tendency  of  present- 
day  schools  towards  uniformity  and  over- 
devotion  to  the  class  system.  In  this  book  he 
describes  in  detail  what  he  considers  an  ideal 
school.  On  the  whole,  he  is  at  his  best  in 
discussing  the  practical  problems,  and  one 
cannot  but  appreciate  his  wide  experience  and 
the  intelligence  with  which  he  reads  that  ex- 
perience into  present  needs. 

Of  course  there  are  matters  on  which  he  is, 
perhaps,  too  certain — there  is  no  question  in 
his  mind  but  that  his  school  park  plan  is 
feasible  anywhere  (in  New  York,  Central 
Park  would  be  used  up  by  the  new  children 
to  be  provided  for  in  from  three  to  six  years 
under  his  scheme)  ;  transportation  by  electric 
cars  of  thousands  of  children  seems  to  him 
to   offer  no   difficulties   beyond   providing  the 


machinery;  but  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
this  matter  at  first  hand  find  that  car-sickness 
and  other  limitations  must  be  considered; 
children  must  not  learn  to  read  before  they 
are  eight,  but  the  ablest  advocate  of  this 
theory,  after  careful  trial,  seem  to  question 
the  results  in  his  most  recent  reports;  vertical 
writing   receives   unqualified   approval,   etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a 
writer  on  the  school  side  who  would  make 
the  teacher,  not  the  parent,  responsible  for  the 
school  work,  and  who  at  the  same  time  de- 
mands more  time  free  from  school  duties  for 
the  children,  and  would  provide  for  irregular 
attendance,  slowness  of  mind,  etc.,  as  if  they 
were  not  school  crimes. 

Naturally  we  are  interested  in  the  constant 
references  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  subject 
—Chapter  16  is  entitled  "The  Ethical  Basis  of 
the  School,"  and  is  suggestive  of  the  increas- 
ing consciousness  on  the  part  of  many  teach- 
ers that  this  point  of  view  is  fundamental. 

F.  A.  M. 


Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops.  By  Prince 
Kropotkin.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  90  cents. 
We  draw  attention  here  to  this  volume  be- 
cause, although  it  deals  with  a  specific  in- 
dustrial problem,  it  gives  expression  to  an 
ideal  of  life  which  runs  counter  to  that  which 
so  many  of  us  seem  to  take  for  granted.  As 
Prince  Kropotkin  puts  the  matter,  the  old 
political  economy,  by  which  we  are  largely 
dominated,  assumes  an  ideal  based  upon  di- 
vision and  specialization  of  labor ;  whereas  this 
new  ideal  of  his  proclaims  integration.  He 
tries  to  show,  not  only  that  this  ideal  alone 
is  desirable,  but  that  it  is  actually  on  the  way 
towards  realization.  "We  maintain,"  he  says, 
"that  the  ideal  of  society — that  is,  the  state 
towards  which  society  is  already  marching — 
is  a  society  of  integrated  labor;  a  society 
where  each  individual  is  a  producer  of  both 
manual  and  intellectual  work."  He  tries  to 
support  his  conclusions  by  an  array  of  facts 
which  to  many  will  be  startling.  He  contends 
that  these  facts  show  that  instead  of  special- 
izing in  its  forms  of  labor,  each  niition  of  the 
world  is  developing  new  and  varied  forms, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  even 
the  most  backward  will  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce most  of  the  things  needed  for  its  sup- 
port, including  even  its  food-stuffs — thanks  to 
the  new  intensive  agriculture.  If  this  is  true, 
it  points  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  social 
ideal,  which*  demands  a  new  type  of  education. 
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With  a  plea  for  this  new  education,  Prince 
Kropotkin  concludes  his  book.  It  is  to  consist 
in  the  union  of  brain  work  and  manual  work; 
the  "integration  of  capacities."  To  American 
educators  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  his 
scheme.  What  is  new  is  the  perspective  into 
which  it  falls.  With  him  it  becomes  not  edu- 
cation for  power  merely,  but  education  look- 
ing towards  a  new  type  of  life;  a  life  divided 
between  physical  and  mental  exercise;  a  com- 
bination of  town  and  country  life,  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  of  factory  and  field,  of 
workshop  and  garden.  Much  is  happening 
among  us  to  give  some  color  to  his  conten- 
tions; and  there  are  many  whose  best  hopes 
are  in  the  direction  of  his  predictions.  To 
us  the  book  is  an  encouragement  and  a  stimu- 
lus. C. 


The  Field  of  Ethics.  By  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Pal- 
mer. Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Professor  Palmer's  book,  containing  the 
Noble  Lectures  for  1899,  is  deserving  of  a  far 
more  emphatic  notice  than  it  can  receive  in 
the  finely  printed  columns  of  our  book  review. 
Not  only  does  the  author  treat  of  a  subject 
of  the  very  first-rate  importance  to  seekers 
after  ethical  perfection,  but  his  method  of  an- 
alysis is  so  lucid,  his  choice  of  illustrations 
and  comparisons  so  felicitous,  his  progression 
from  the  simple  and  obvious  to  the  complex 
and  elusive,  so  easy  and  logical,  that  we  are 
left  at  the  end  of  the  book  not,  as  so  often, 
with  the  task  of  figuring  out  what  the  author 
meant  to  say,  but  rather  with  a  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  our  own  confused  ideas 
on  a  subject  of  infinite  importance  to  us  have 
been  wonderfully  clarified,  and  ordered  and 
established. 

Professor  Palmer's  method  is  unique,  as  the 
choice  of  his  topic  is  modest.  He  will  not  es- 
say to  give  us  a  treatise  on  ethics,  but  will 
rather  contribute  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  ethics  in  marking  off  the  field  which  ethics 
properly  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  human  ac- 
tivities. And  this  latter  thing  he  does,  not  by 
telling  US  at  the  outset  what  ethics  is,  and 
then  justifying  his  definition  by  clever  argu- 
ment through  two  hundred  pages.  He  tells 
ns,  instead,  in  a  delightfully  progressive  way, 
what  ethics  is  not.  He  marks  it  off  first  from 
the  descriptive  sciences  (Physics,  Philosophy, 
History),  by  virtue  of  its  concern,  not  with 
things  which  have  happened  or  do  happen, 
but   with   things  as  they  might  happen,   were 


the  antecedent  conditions  made  right  so  far 
as  it  is  in  human  power  to  make  them  right. 
Ethics  is  a  normative' SKLXtnoA  as  over  against 
the  descriptive  sciences. 

Again,  Professor  Palmer  distinguishes  ethics 
from  the  other  normative  sciences  with  which 
it  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  identical.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  law  (whose  field  is  also  the  pos- 
sible, the  desirable),  in  that  it  values  the  acts 
of  the  individual  not  solely  in  their  relation 
to  his  fellows,  but  in  their  intrinsic  character 
as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  simply 
concerned  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of  things 
as  is  nesthetics.  It  stands  as  a  "golden  mean" 
between  the  extreme  objectivity  of  legalism 
and  the  extreme  subjectivity  of  aestheticism. 
And  here  it  most  closely  touches  the  field  of 
religion,  to  which  phase  of  life  (for  Professor 
Palmer  claims  that  religion  is  an  indispens- 
able phase  of  life),  it  is  most  nearly  allied. 
Indeed,  according  to  Professor  Palmer,  ethics 
differs  from  religion  only  in  the  point  of  view 
under  which  the  same  phenomena  and  duties 
are  seen;  ethics,  for  him,  is  religion,  "sub 
specie  temporis,"  religion  is  ethics  "sub  specie 
aeternitatis."  We  surmise  that  the  complete 
interdependence  of  morality  (ethics)  and  re- 
ligion is  the  claim  of  Professor  Palmer  that 
would  arouse  the  most  discussion  and  provoke 
most  dissension. 

Professor  Palmer's  book,  we  repeat,  is 
fascinating,  instructive,  invigorating.  One 
cannot  close  it  until  the  last  page  is  reached, 
and  then  one  lays  it  down  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  a  new  impetus  to 
run  well  in  the  field  of  ethics. 

D.  S.  M. 


Ethics  :       DEscRiFrn'E     and     Explanatory. 
By   S.   E.   Mezes,    Ph.   D.     The   Macmillan 
Qo.     $2.60. 
The  Problem  of  Conduct:    A  Study  in  the 
Phexomoxology  of  Ethics.     By  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Taylor.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $3.25. 
These  two  important  and  interesting  books 
may  be  grouped   together,  because  they  make 
a  common  plea  for  empiricism  in  ethics.    One, 
Professor    Taylor's,  is  an    argument  in  favor 
of   the   empirical   view ;    the   other.   Professor 
Mczcs'.  assumes  that  point  of  view.     Both  of 
them    express    a    re-action    against    the    meta- 
physical type  of  ethical  theorizing. 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Mezes'  book  is, 
by  an  analysis  of  the  moral  conscience  and  of 
history,  to  discover  what  morality  and  immor- 
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ality  are.  With  this  end  in  view,  Part  I.  of 
his  treatise,  reviews  morality  from  the  sub- 
jective point  of  view,  and  examines  the  indi- 
vidual conscience.  Part  II.  deals  with  ob- 
jective morality,  and  passes  in  review  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  We  cannot  hore  give  the  de- 
tails of  his  treatment,  nor  can  we  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  criticism.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say.  by  way  of  commending  the  book 
to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers,  that 
they  will  find  here  ?.  clear  and  fruitful  treat- 
ment of  such  subjects  of  general  interest  as 
the  development  of  conscience  in  the  child  and 
in  the  race,  and  of  what  Professor  Mezes 
calls  respectively  the  code  element  and  the 
ideal  element  in  morality;  and  in  the  second 
part  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal  virtues — 
courage,  temperance,  benevolence,  justice  and 
wisdom.  Some  parts  of  the  book  are,  perhaps, 
a  little  trite,  and  occasionally  one  is  impressed 
by  the  absence  of  a  certain  maturity  of  moral 
judgment  and  insight;  but  nevertheless,  the 
book  is  helpful  and  stimulating. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  devoted  entirely  to  a 
justification  of  the  empirical  point  of  view, 
which  he  defends  against  two  other  ways  of 
rei^arding  and  treating  ethics:  first,  the  appli- 
cation of  metaphysical  first  principles  to  the 
subiect-matter  furnished  by  the  facts  of  hu- 
man conduct,  and  secondly,  the  treatment  of 
ethics  as  a  primary  and  superior  science,  to 
which  metaphysics  is  subsidiary.  As  against 
these  he  maintains  that  metaphysics  and  ethics 
are  independent  of  each  other;  that  each  has 
its  own  special  way  of  dealing^  with  the  facts 
of  experience,  and  that  both  will  suffer  if 
either  is  subordinated  to  the  other.  He  tries 
to  mett  the  objections  that  may  be  brought 
by  advoc:ites  of  these  two  methods  of  regard- 
ing ethics  to  his  own  empirical  method.  His 
book  is  therefore  less  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader  than  Professor  Mezes'.  It  is  a 
book  nuher  for  ethical  specialists  still  debat- 
ing as  to  what  the  true  conception  of  a  science 
of  ethics  should  be.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
is  so  clearly  and  interestingly  written,  that 
even  those  who  have  not  hitherto  probed  into 
the  general  subject  of  the  basis  of  ethics, 
will  be  able  to  follow  it  without  any  great  dif- 
ficulty. We  may  say  that  we  do  not  always 
find  the  hock  convincing,  especially  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  Thomas  Hill  Green.  Never- 
ihcU'ss  wo  think  the  book  notably  significant, 
as  evidence  of  a  cnrrent  of  thought  that  is 
running  counter  to  the  Kantian  and  Post- 
Kantian,    and    more    especially,    the   Hegelian 


treatment  of  ethics  which  has  been  much  in 
evidence  of  late. 


TuE  Fremch  Revolution  and  Religious  Re- 
form. Frof.  Wm.  M.  Sloan.  Scribners, 
1901. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
regime  furnish  an  exhaustless  field  for  the 
historian,  the  novelist  and  the  essayist. 
Whether  one's  interest  is  in  the  military  as- 
pect of  that  dramatic  score  of  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  meeting  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  and  the  culminating  point  of 
Napoleons  imperial  glory,  or  in  the  political 
or  the  economic,  or  the  philosophical,  or  the 
religious  aspect  of  those  years,  one  is  still  led 
on  into  wider  and  wider  fields  of  knowledge 
and  speculation.  These  years  in  France  are 
the  microcosm  of  history  universal.  In  them 
antiquity  is  reproduced,  and  the  century-long 
battle  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  fought  again. 
Indeed  they  are  the  last  great  struggle  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  Wagnerian  finale,  in  which 
the  various  motives  of  all  the  dreams  of  his- 
tory appear  in  bewildering  power. 

Professor  Sloan  has  traced  one  of  these 
mnUves  throitgh  the  rapidly  changing  scenes 
of  this  period — the  regime  of  the  generous,  de- 
ceived "Constituante,"  the  wild  anarchy  of  the 
Terror,  the  weak  and  cruel  vacillations  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  reconciling,  healing  diplo- 
macy of  the  irresistible  First  Consul. 

The  book  is  the  work  of  a  specialist,  and 
like  the  valuable  work  of  most  specialists,  it 
is  very  close  reading.  Dr.  Sloan,  like  Carlylc, 
takes  for  granted  in  his  readers  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
on  that  basis  he  writes  a  series  of  most  in- 
teresting chapters,  illustrating  the  conflict  of 
the  various  religious  parties  (ranging  from 
the  rigidly  orthodox  royalist  ultramontanists 
to  the  avowed  atheists  of  Chaumette)  during 
the  years  of   1789- 1804. 

The  great  merit  of  Professor  Sloan's  work, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  that,  in  a  field  where  preju- 
dice and  unjust  distribution  of  emphasis  are 
so  common,  he  has  preserved  a  mind  singu- 
larly unbiased,  without  at  the  same  time  con- 
fusing toleration  with  indifference.  He  is  fair 
to  the  Ultramontane  clergy  and  to  the  con- 
stitutional bishop,  to  Pius  VII.,  and  to  Na- 
poleon— and  withal  we  feel  that  he  has  a  part 
and  that  he  pronounces  judgments.  Despite 
a  manifest  sympathy  with  Taine  in  many 
points    (pp.  81,   123,   163,   172,  189,  et  al.),  he 
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is  not,  like  the  latter,  so  blinded  by  disgust 
at  the  degeneration  of  the  government  into  the 
rule  of  Jacobinism  as  to  set  the  monarchy  of 
1789-1792  in  the  light  of  the  injured  party, 
and  to  excuse  Louis  XVI's  base  treachery  as 
the  uncontrollable  act  of  a  terrorized  king.  Of 
Louis'  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1791,  Professor  Sloan 
says :  **Of  all  the  black  crimes  known  to  his- 
tory, none  could  be  baser."  That  crime  was 
treachery,  the  deliberate  traducing  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  crime  for  which  Dante  reserved  the 
deepest  apex  of  hell. 

An  appendix  to  Professor  Sloan's  volume 
contains  a  few  valuable  documents  in  the 
French  text:  Malouet's  wise  proposals  of  re- 
form of  October  13,  1789;  the  Civil  Constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  July  12,  1790,  and  Na- 
poleon's  famous   Concordat  of   i8oi. 

D.  S.  M. 


PiiBLic  Worship.     By  John   P.  Hylan.     The 

Open   Court     Publishing   Co.,   Chicago.     25 

cents. 

This  is  a  new  number  of  the  cheap  Religion 
of  Science  Library,  which  is  such  a  boon  to 
students  of  ethics  and  philosophy.  It  is  at 
least  an  interesting  endeavor  to  answer  some 
very  pertinent  and  important  questions:  First, 
as  lo  why  churches  dc  not  exert  the  potent 
influence  which  at  one  time  they  exercised: 
second,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  modem 
aesthetic  type  of  worship;  third,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect upon  worship  of  the  great  changes  in  re- 
ligious conceptions  which  science  has  brought 
about,  and,  finally,  as  to  the  real  psychology 
of  public  worship. 

The  method  adopted  by  Professor  Hylan 
is  what  we  might  expect  from  one  who  has 
been  a  worker  at  Clark  University.  The  re- 
sults exhibit  the  general  inconclusiveness  of 
the  "questionnaire"  method.  We  cannot  at- 
tempt to  criticise  in  detail,  but  will  merely  re- 
mark upon  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fre- 
quent irrelevance  of  many  of  the  facts  and 
the  psycho -physical  interpretations  of  religious 
experience  to  the  real  questions  at  issue.  We 
will  rather  express  our  thankfulness  for  what 
we  get — many  interesting  side-lights  upon 
Sabbath  observance  from  the  historic  and 
psycho-physical  points  of  view,  and  many 
significant  and  suggestive  observation  on 
the  subject  of  worship  generally.  The  author's 
main  conclusion  will  certainly  interest  many 
of  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  support 


that  view  of  worship  which  obtains  among 
ethical  societies.  This  conclusion  is  that  wor- 
ship is  a  device  for  developing  the  moral  con- 
trol of  conduct.  In  arguing  for  this  view,  the 
author  quotes  an  interesting  passage  from 
Marshall's  ^'Instinct  and  Reason,"  which  as- 
serts that  "the  function  of  religion  which  lies 
back  of  its  ceremonial  is  the  suppression  of 
the  tendency  to  individualistic,  elementary  im-. 
pulses,  in  favor  of  those  which  have  higher 
significance,"  and  that  "this  restraint  is  the 
very  core  and  essence  of  religious  functioning." 
In  accord  with  this  view,  the  author  contends 
that  "any  religious  service  that  aims  to  secure 
an  emotional  response  without  involving  the 
idea  of  personal  responsibility,  while  it  may 
attain  the  end  desired,  does  not  materially  im- 
prove the  worshiper."  And  this  explains,  he 
thinks,  why  emotional  services  lead  to  so  little 
in  the  way  of  moral  improvement.  To  be 
wholesome,  that  is,  moral 'y  effective,  the  in- 
fluence of  public  worship  must  furrtish  step- 
ping-stones by  which  the  developing  mind  may 
elTect  a  moral  ascent.  The  author's  closing 
words  give  us  his  generalization  that  the  es- 
sential feature  of  religion  is  "a  feeling  of  per- 
.sonal  responsibility  towards  the  conditions  of 
the  environment."  "The  environment."  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
and  its  appropriate  expression  epitomize  the 
essential  features  of  human  life.  A  knowledge 
of  the  first  of  these  is  essential  to  both  the 
others,  and  the  more  adequate  or  scientific 
this  knowledge  becomes,  the  more  efficiently 
will  it  be  possible  for  religion  and  worship 
to  work  out  the  necessary  harmony  between 
the  environment  and  conduct." 


A  New  Catechism.     By  M.  M.  Mangasarian. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr. .  Mangasarian,  lecturer  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Religious  Society  of  Chicago,  believing 
that  the  old  catechisms  are  dead  beyond  hope 
of  resuscitation,  and  desiring  that  men,  wo- 
men and  children  should  know  what  the  best 
thinkers  of  to-day  are  thinkinc:  on  the  subjects 
of  God,  Man,  the  Earth,  lesus,  Bible,  Church, 
Creeds,  Death,  Immortality,  etc.,  has  written  a 
little  book  of  questions  and  answers  on  these 
topics  and  called  it  "A  New  Catechism." 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Mangasarian's  catechism 
ought  to  be  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
thoughtful  people  who  have  not  made  any 
special     studies     in    the    history    of    religious 
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thought.  He  tells  the  unvarnished  truth  about 
things  generally  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  dis- 
cuss. 

If  we  had  to  point  to  a  simple  shortcoming 
in  the  catechism,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
overzealous  in  its  antagonism  to  the  traditional. 
For  example,  the  extreme  conclusions  of  the 
Tiibingen  School  of  Biblical  critics,  which  are 
not  supported  by  a  half  dozen  good  scholars 
in  the  world  at  present,  are  enthusiastically 
accepted,  because  they  militate  against  the 
traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  books 


of  the  Bible.  Again,  the  acknowledged  gran- 
deur of  the  Jewish  religion  as  inculcated  by 
the  prophets  is  sacrificed  to  the  author's  po- 
lemic against  the  orthodox  idea  of  a  "chosen 
people." 

These  are  but  blemishes  perhaps  on  the 
general  excellence  of  the  catechism.  Two  def- 
initions of  "persecution"  appear  to  us  remark- 
ably good:  "the  attempt  to  maintain  an  opin- 
ion by  violence,"  and  "the  conspiracy  to  con- 
quer the  reason  without  enlightening  it"  (p. 
100).  D.  S.  M. 


Tf^ork  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ETHICS 
SECTION 

The  work  of  this  recently  organized  section, 
promisingly  begun,  bids  fair  to  be  so  im- 
portant a  factor  among  the  Society's  activities, 
that  we  give  special  place  to  an  announcement 
of  its  aims  and  its  nlans.  The  Section  is  the 
successor  of  the  former  Political  Ethics  Circle, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  carry  out,  in  relation 
to  social  and  economic  phenomena,  the  same 
method  as  the  Political  Ethics  Circle  adopted. 
This  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic phenomena  of  the  State,  and  deduce 
therefrom  basic  principles,  in  order  that  the 
proper  attitude  towards  such  phenomena  may 
be  adopted,  and  that  proper  ethical  conceptj 
of  the  state  and  society  may  be  obtained.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  in  general  as  follows: 
one  or  more  .  papers,  carefully  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Section  on  the  subjects  for 
discussion  and  analysis,  are  read;  a  gen- 
eral, informal  discussion  by  the  members  of 
the  Section  then  follows,  and  is  concluded 
with  a  talk  by  Dr.  Adler  on  the  principles  de- 
duced. 

The  work  for  the  present  will  be  to  discuss 
and  if  possible  reach  agreement  as  to  the 
proper  ideal  of  manhood  involved  in  the  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  relationships  of 
society.  In  addition  to  the  analytical  and 
theoretical  work,  matters  of  a  practical  nature 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Section,  either  col- 
lectively or  working  through  its  committees 
and  individual  members.  Among  other  things, 
the  members  of  the  Section  intend  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  organizations  of  the  Society  in 
investigating  and  obtaining  information  on  the 
question    of    technical    education    for    women. 


This  work  will,  perhaps,  eventuate  in  the 
formation  of  proper  institutions  for  such  edu- 
cation. 

The  introductory  meeting  of  the  year  was 
held  on  December  30,  when  a  summary  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Rae's  "Contemporary  Social- 
ism" was  given  by  Mr.  Bernard  Naumburg, 
followed  by  general  discussion  and  criticism. 
This  topic  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
general  question  to  be  considered  during  the 
year  by  showing  that  the  exponents  of  So- 
cialism had  practically  confessed  that  their 
remedy,  through  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tion, was  ineffective;  and  that  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  future  must  be  along 
the  lines  of  ameliorating  and  reforming  present 
conditions  rather  than  through  revolution. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  January  27, 
when  a  paper  on  "The  Prospects  of  Industrial 
Peace"  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  White.  This 
paper  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
The  Record.  The  general  discussion  of  the 
paper,  bringing  out  many  of  the  issues  in  the 
relationship  of  Capital  and  Labor,  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  namely,  that  of  considering  in  succession 
the  leading  types  of  social  theory  that  are 
competing  for  consideration  to-day,  with  the 
specific  object  of  penetrating  to  the  ideal  of 
man  and  of  society  involved  in  them.  The 
•first  of  the  series  was  "The  American  Labor 
Union,  and  the  Ideal  of  Man  that  such  Labor 
Union  embodies,"  discussed  at  a  meeting  held 
on  February  24.  The  principal  speakers  were 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Price  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan.  Ap- 
plications for  membership  in  the  Circle  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Bernard  Naumburg,  secre- 
tary, 15  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 
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THE     WOMEN'S     CONFERENCE- 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  plan  undertaken  by  the  Women's  Con- 
ference for  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing a  trade  school  for  girls,  progresses. 
Advice  and  encouragement  has  been  received 
from  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Professors  Giddings  and  Seligman  of 
Columbia,  Sedgwick  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology,  Miss  Katharine  Coman  of  Well- 
esley  and  Prof.  Willi  ston  of  Pratt  Institute. 
Through  the  earnest  cooperation  of  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  investigations  have  been  ini- 
tiated in  our  department  stores  and  factories, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  friendly  intercourse 
with  leaders  in  our  trades,  new  friends  may 
be  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  prevailing  pre- 
judice against  trained  workers  will  be  obliter- 
ated by  learning  from  the  leaders  what  kind 
of  apprenticeship  is  required,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  following  questions  are  used: 

Questions  designed  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  conditions  in  the  trade  which 
can  be  improved  by  better  training: 

1.  Is  the  labor  skilled  or  unskilled? 

2.  Have  you  trouble  in  getting  skilled  work- 
ers? 

3.  How  long  on  the  average,  is  the  period 
of  preparation  for  each  grade? 

4.  Is  apprenticeship  necessary? 

5.  Is  the  work  done  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery ? 

6.  What  is  the  lowest,  average,  highest 
age  of  the  worker  at  the  inception? 

7.  How  is  the  trade  learned? 

Many  sub-divisions  of  this  question  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  such  as:  Character  of 
teacher,  of  pupil,  conditions  of  entrance,  of 
graduation,  of  time,  of  cost,  etc. 

8.  Are  men  as  well  as  women  employed? 

9.  If  so,  what  are  the  relative  wages?  Is 
work  the  same  or  different  in  character? 

10.  What  grades  of  work  are  there  in  the 
trade,  and  what  part  of  the  work  does  each 
do? 

11.  Do  the  women  remain  in  the  occupation 
permanently,  or  only  up  to  a  certain  low  limit 
of  age? 

12.  Do  the  women  change  from  the  occupa- 
tion to  another  grade  or  kind  of  occupation  ? 

13.  If  there  were  a  Trade  School,  would  you 
prefer  taking  employes  from  such  a  School? 

Read  The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,  by 
Mrs.  S.  Webb  (1901),  especially  pp.  204-212. 
....  Authorities  quoted. 


On  February  24th  addresses  were  made  by 
Professor  Woolman,  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly,  of  Asacog  House,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Adler.  Mrs.  Woolman  told 
of  the  work  done  in  the  trade  schools  of  the 
different  European  countries;  how  in  France, 
for  instance,  artificial  flower  making  is  super- 
intended by  the  State,  and  where  the  apprentice 
is  taught  not  only  manual  manufacture  of  a 
certain  type,  but  learns,  through  the  study 
of  botany  and  painting,  to  love  her  work  and 
to  know  flowers.  In  Germany  this  method  is 
also  followed,  and  we  find  in  England  that 
the  manufacture  of  home  products  is  being 
encouraged,  and  a  return  to  the  homely  man- 
ufacture of  lace  in  certain  districts  is  pa- 
tronized by  Lady  Aberdeen;  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra has  of  late  ordered  many  pounds'  worth 
of  hand-made  lace  from  Wales. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Dr.  Adler  that  the  Trade 
School  shall,  when  established,  lead  to  the 
ethical  development  of  the  individual. 
Through  studying  history  of  a  certain  trade  a 
woman  will  learn  to  love  it,  and  may  find  in 
the  perfecting  of  it  a  means  of  better  intel- 
lectual resources. 

Miss  O'Reilly  spoke  as  one  having  had  ex- 
perience in  a  trade,  where  to  place  a  girl  at 
a  machine,  with  no  opportunity  of  learning  to 
love  her  work,  or  to  see  in  it  anything  beyond 
eternal  grind,  turns  the  human  into  as  helpless 
a  machins  as  the  one  which  she  is  working. 

A  brief  report  was  gfiven  as  to  the  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  Committee,  whose  investi- 
gations will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  report 
published  by  the  International  Labor  Bureau, 
containing  statistics  from  the  industries  in 
every  country. 

BRANCH  SOCIETIES 

We  must  report  collective  progress  in  the 
various  branches:  the  Sewing  Society,  Society 
for  the  Studv  of  Child  Nature;  Children's 
Guild ;  Public  School  Visiting  Section ;  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Child  Nature,  Chapter 
I.,  and  the  Young  Women's  Union.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  pneumonia  patients  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  District  Nurses  to  visit  the 
dispensary  patients;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  trained  nurse  at  the  College  Settlement 
will    be    able    to    share    this    work    with    our 

nurses The  Guild  for  visiting  crippled 

children  is  already  directing  'its  energies  to 
solving  the  summer  problem,  and  hopes  to  ob- 
tain quarters  for  the  children  in  some  attrac- 
tive country  district The  Women  Wage 
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Earners  are  indebted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers, 
Miss  Jean  Hamilton,  for  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. Traveling  from  State  to  State,  Miss 
Hamilton  visits  all  the  clubs.  The  vacation- 
house  established  by  some  of  these,  and  the 
response  to  the  League  particularly  from  the 
factory  towns,  show  the  progress  and  value 
of  this  movement. 

THE  DOWN-TOWN  ETHICAL  SOCIETY 

November  marked  an  advance  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  School.  Our  first  assembly  of 
the  children  proved  successful,  the  pupils  of 
the  children's  classes  participating  in  ethical 
exercises.  Our  assembly  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  mother  school.  We  opened  with 
the  song,  "Raise  Your  Standards,  Brothers,' 
then  followed  the  responses  used  in  the 
mother  school  and  given  by  the  older  classes. 
Some  musical  selections  were  rendered  by 
friends  interested  in  our  movement,  and  the 
head-worker  gave  a  brief  talk  on  the  meaning 
of  our  movement,  which  was  followed  by 
proverbs  recited  in  concert  by  the  classes. 

To  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  parents  with 
our  purpose  we  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
families  of  our  children;  we  are  therefore 
holding  parents*  meetings  from  time  to  time, 
at  which  the  children  show  the  results  of  work 
done  in  the  class  room. 

Henry  Moscowitz,  Head-Worker. 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

The  School  held  the  festival  .of  "Patriots' 
Day"  in  connection  with  Lincoln's  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthdays,  on  Friday,  21st  February. 
The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades,  which  were  studying  the  periods 
of  history  to  which  the  celebration  chiefly  re- 
ferred. They  consisted  of  a  presentation 
largely  through  tableaux,  of  the  contest  among 
the  Spaniards,  French  and  the  English  for 
supremacy  in  America;  the  success  of  the 
English;  and  the  formation  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can nation  on  the  basis  of  freedom.  After 
explanation  by  i»xiss  Grouse,  the  teacher  of 
History  in  the  grades,  which  showed  how  the 
festival  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  class  work, 
a  prologue  was  delivered  setting  forth  the 
spirit  and  the  meaning  of  the  early  history  of 
America.  Then  followed  tableaux  character- 
izing the  three  contending  nations,  emphasiz- 
ing the  life  of  labor  and  industry  by  means 
of  which  England  contrived  to  win  her  as- 
cendency.    Then  a  representation  of  the  sign- 


ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  usher- 
ed in  the  new  nation.  The  secret  of  this  suc- 
cess was  suggested  by  tableaux  showing 
the  New  England  settler  at  work  in  the  fields, 
the  New  England  woman,  busily  spinning;  and 
the  New  England  School ;  while  as  a  reminder 
of  the  gayer  life  of  the  cooperating  South- 
erner, a  Minuet  was  danced  by  four  couples  of 
children.  Finally,  looking  forward  into  the 
future,  there  was  a  review  of  the  various  na- 
tions invited  to  seek  a  home  in  the  new  free 
country,  representatives  of  which  were  wel- 
comed by  Golumbia. 

The  morning  exercises  at  the  Main  School, 
which  are  now  given  iust  before  noon  in  order 
to  afford  a  break  before  luncheon  and  to  al- 
low an  airing  of  the  class-rooms,  have  been 
increasingly  varied,  a  somewhat  novel  feature 
being  the  contributions  made  by  the  children 
themselves.  Thus  there  have  been  com  les- 
sons, at  which  the  first  grade  gfround  com, 
while  the  fourth  grade  tested  the  corn-meal 
with  iodine  for  starch,  and  cooked  the  meal. 
At  another  exercise,  the  second  grade  working 
at  a  bench  on  the  platform,  made  certain  ob- 
jects, explaining  their  processes  and  demon- 
strating the  use  of  tools. 

Saint  Valentine's  Day  was  observed  in  a 
novel  manner  also  by  the  children  of  the 
primary  grades  of  the  Branch  School,  who 
made  of  various  kinds  of  valentines,  cut,  paint- 
ed, and  some  with  original  verses,  for  sick  chil- 
dren, selected  individually  from  listi  supplied 
by  the  hospital,  thus  securing  a  personal  ele- 
ment which  gave  new  interest  to  the  work. 
The  valentines  were  mailed  by  the  children 
themselves,  the  day  before  Valentine's  Day. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  organization  of  that  side  of  the 
School  work  which  looks  to  the  utilization  cf 
social  opportunities  for  service. 

The  Director  of  Music,  Mr.  Dykema,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  and  others,  has  been  giving  a  number 
of  recitals  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils 
and  teachers  for  concerts.  ...  Miss  Haven,  at 
the  request  of  the  Kindergarten  directors  at 
Gincinnati,  Dayton  and  Louisville,  has  recently 
visited  those  places,  and  inspected  the  work 
that  is  being  done  there.  .  .  .  Miss  Perrin  of 
the  Manual  Training  Department  has  repeated 
a  visit  she  made  last  spring  to  Winston  Salem, 
North  Garolina;  but  whereas  last  spring  her 
aid  was  given  to  the  Negro  Teachers  at  their 
Institute,  this  year  she  has  been  working  in 
the  School  with  the  pupils. 

The    High    School    recently    contributed   to 
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the  morning  exercises  at  the  Main  School  a 
demonstration,  by  the  use  of  diagrams  made 
by  themselves,  of  the  nature  of  various  kinds 
of  trees,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  March 
will  give  a  programme  from  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake."  One  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
ductions for  its  own  Monday  morning  exer- 
cises was  the  recent  rendering  of  some  of 
Austin  Dobson's  dramatic  scenes  from  his 
"Proverbs  in  Porcelain."  ....  A  new  issue 
of  "Inklings,"  with  some  very  effective  decora- 
tive work,  has  just  been  published.  .  .  .  Before 
our  next  issue  goes  to  press,  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  School  will  have  been 
held,  and  we  would  make  here  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  it.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Main 
School  during  the  week  preceding  Easter 
(25-29  March),  in  order  that  the  Public 
School  teachers  in  and  around  the  city,  whose 
vacation  will  fall  in  that  week,  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  it.  Further  details  will 
be  supplied  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
wish  for  information. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  ALUMNiE 

The  Kindergarten  Alumnae  has  held  regular 
monthly  meetings  this  year,  whereat  the  sub- 
jects of  Nature  Study,  Sense  Training  and 
Construction  Work  have  been  specially  consid- 
ered. 

In  December,  the  Kindergarten  Union  of 
New  York  City  and  vicinity  was  entertained 
by  the  Alumnae,  Dr.  Kelly  giving  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Our  Common  Trees." 

The  Alumnae  still  keeps  an  active  interest  in 
the  Haven  Kindergarten  at  the  Hudson  Guild, 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  Assistant's  salary 
until  February  i,  since  which  her  place  has 
been  filled  by  two  normal  students  from  our 
Schools. 

Mary  A.  Kyle,  Pres. 

THE  COUNCIL 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  Constitution 
of  the  Council,  together  with  a  statement, 
showing  the  representation  upon  it  of  the  va- 
rious sub-organizations  of  the  Society.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  this  Constitution 
was  incorporated  in  a  series  of  by-laws,  adopt- 
ed thereat,  which  by-laws  include  certain  new 
provisions,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
more  important: 

Article  II. — Members. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Council  who 
shall  absent  himself  from  two  consecutive 
meetings  without  adequate  explanation  in  writ- 


ing to  the  Secretary,  shall  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing resigfned  his  membership.  This  section  of 
the  by-laws  is  to  be  printed  on  each  notice  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Section  3.  The  Trustees  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  shall  be  invited  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council ;  they  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  but  no  vote,  and  the  said 
Trustees,  as  such,  shall  not  be  deemed  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  but  this  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted to  exclude  such  Trustees,  as  indi- 
viduals, from  being  active  members  of  the 
Council. 

Section  4.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected.  They  shall  be  elected  from  the 
various  sub-organizations,  in  the  way  deter- 
mined by  such  sub-organizations.  Vacancies 
in  the  Council  shall  be  filled  by  election  or  ap- 
pointment, as  the  sub-organizations  shall  re- 
spectively determine. 

Section  5.  Every  member  of  the  Council 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture. 

Article   III. — Officers. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  Chairman  and  Secretary.  No  Trustee  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  shall  be  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Council. 

Section  2.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have 
the  usual  duties  appertaining  to  such  office. 
The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  and  rec- 
ords of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and 
shall  attend  to  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
Council  and  its  committees,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  shall  have  the  usual  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  his  office. 

Section  2.  No  permanent  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Council  for  the  first  year,  but  a 
Temporary  Chairman  for  each  meeting  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Coimcil.  For  the  second 
year  and  thereafter,  the  Council  shall  decide 
whether  they  will  elect  a  permanent  Chairman 
or  not.  The  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Article  IV. — Committees. 
Section  i.  There  shall  be  the  following  com- 
mittees of  the  Council: 
(a)     Executive  Committee. 
(&)     Committee  on  State  of  the  Movement, 
(r)     Committee  on  Propaganda. 
{d)     Committee  on  Scope  of  Philanthropy. 
{e)     Committee  on  Social  Life  in  the  Society. 
{f)     Conunittee  on  Education. 
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This  section  shall  not  preclude  the  creation 
of  other  committees,  if  they  are  found  advis- 
able. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  work- 
ing? committees.  It  shall  have  general  control 
over  the  business  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  fit, 
in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

Section  3.  The  various  working  committees 
shall  have  such  duties  and  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  may  be  relevant  to  their  scope,  and  may 
arise  in  the  future  deliberations  and  transac- 
tions of  the  Council. 

Section  4.  Each  working  committee  shall 
consist  of  five  members.  The  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  State  of  the  Movement. 

Secticm  5.  For  the  first  year,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  appoint  the 
chairman  of  each  working  committee.  For 
the  first  year,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
elect  its  own  Chairman,  and  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  working  committees.  For  the 
secotid  year,  and  thereafter,  the  entire  working 
committees  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

Section  6.  The  term  of  office  of  all  commit- 
tees shall  be  one  year. 

Articlk  V. — Meetings. 

Section  I.  For  the  first  year,  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  month. 

Section  2.  For  the  second  year  and  there- 
after, the  Council  shall  appoint  such  time  for 
meetings  as  it  shall  deem  advisable. 

Section  3.  The  formal  year  of  the  Council 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical   Culture,  and  shall  beg^n  and  end  on 
the  T5th  day  of  May,  in  each  and  every  year. 
Article  VI. — Amendments. 

Section  i.  These  By-laws  shall  not  be  alter- 
ed, modified  or  amended,  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of 
such  amendment. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  with  the  sub-organizations  which  they 
represent : 


Ex-officio— Eh-.  Adler,  Dr.  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Chubb. 

Women's  Conference — Mrs.  F.  Adler,  Miss 
Clara  Aub,  Miss  Florence  I.  Benjamin,  Mrs. 
H.  Hastings,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Hellman,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  OConnell,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ollesheimer,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Price,  Mrs.  L.  Seligsberg  and  Miss  Ca- 
milla Solomon. 

Young  Men's  Union — Charles  Liebman 
(Hudson  Guild),  Julius  Oppenheimer,  Arthur 
B.  Goodkmd  (Fresh  Air  Fund),  Milton  M. 
Klein,  Arthur  Eisig  (Social  Activities),  and 
Emil  Oppenheimer. 

United  Relief  Works— Leo.  G.  Rosenblatt, 
ITieodore  Altschul  and  Alfred  Jaretzki. 

Sunday-School — Louis  Seligsberg  (Admin- 
istration), M.  H.  Beckhard,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Welton  (Teachers),  Miss  Frida  Davidson  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Baer. 

Day  School — Dr.  R.  G.  Wiener  (Adminis- 
tration), Alfred  R.  Wolflf,  Miss  Caroline  T. 
Haven  (Teachers),  Miss  Mathilde  Kitzinger 
and  Miss  Annette  Sawyer. 

Ethical  Record — (Seorge  S.  Hellman. 

Mt.    Pleasant   Cemetery — James   Klaber. 

Board  of  Trustees,  S.  E.  C. — J.  D.  Lange 
and  Robert  B.  Hirsch. 

Social  and  Economic  Ethics  Section — Julius 
Henry  Cohen  and  Bernard  Naumburg. 

Chorus — Mrs.  Julius  Henry  Cohen  and  Miss 
Schweizer. 

Down-Town  Ethical  Society — ^Jacob  Shufrb 
and  Henry  Moscowitz. 

Delegates-at-Large — Martin  J.  Myers,  B. 
Eldmund  David,  Dr.  Rolfe  Floyd,  Assembly- 
man Franklin  (irady.  Dr.  A.  L.  Goodman, 
Henry  Loth,  Marcus  Marks,  Herbert  L.  Stone, 
Marcus    Berliner   and   Joseph    Hammerschlag. 

Hall — Justus  L  Landauer. 
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Trade  Unionism  and  Industrial  Peace 


TRADE  Unions  were  originally  or- 
ganized for  combat.  They  were 
the  weapons  of  the  workers  in  the 
industrial  struggle,  forged  with  sweat 
and  anguish,  essential  for  the  defence  of 
health  and  livelihood.  For  many  years 
they  were  hated,  persecuted  and  outlaw- 
ed. Their  members  were  victimized, 
their  funds  denied  legal  protection,  their 
leaders  imprisoned.  This  period  of  the 
bitterest  struggle  for  existence  was  nat- 
urally marked  by  violence,  outrage,  se- 
cret oaths,  uncouth  ceremonial  and  fierce 
hates.  But  so  soon  as  the  organization 
of  the  workers  was  permitted  by  law, 
countenanced  by  employers  and  encour- 
aged by  philanthropists,  the  hatred  and 
violence  began  to  give  way  to  reason  and 
persuasion.  At  first  the  strike  was  the 
unions*  only  resource  because  the  masters 
refused  to  treat  with  the  men's  repre- 
sentatives ;  proof  of  strength  had  to  win 
respect  and  attention.  Even  to-day  the 
unions  must  always  hold  the  strike  in 
reserve.  They  know  that  as  a  rule  no 
mercy  is  shown  to  the  weak  in  competi- 
tive industrv. 


*This  paper  continues  the  discussion  begun 
in  our  March  issue  by  Mr.  Henry  White.  Mr. 
Martin  was  the  principal  speaker  ot  the  ad- 
journed meetinjf  of  the  Social  Economics  Sec- 
tion, at  which  the  ethical  significance  of  the 
Trades-Union  movement  was  considered. 


But  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  England,  a  system  of  settling 
wages  and  conditions  with  the  minimum 
of  fighting  has  been  developing  with  the 
active  help  of  the  strongest  unions,  until 
it  may  be  fairly  called  a  part  of  trade 
union  policy.  This  is  the  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  determination 
of  new  conditions,  the  settling  of  wage 
contracts,  etc.;  coupled  with  arbitration 
of  any  disputes  which  arise  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  agreement  arrived  at 
by  collective  bargaining.  For  this  col- 
lective bargaining  the  organization  of  the 
men  is  imperative,  because  in  no  other 
way  yet  devised  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  skilled  and  practised  representatives 
who  will  make  and  sign  the  bargains  on 
the  men's  behalf.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  over  fifty-three  joint  boards  or  con- 
ferences of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees  who  meet  regularly  to 
settle  the  terms  on  which  the  men  shall 
work.  They  cover  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  the  coal  mining,  the 
iron  and  steel,  the  boot  and  shoe  and  the 
shipbuilding  trades;  and  they  sometimes 
d'-aw  up  the  most  elaborate  agreements, 
covering  hundreds  of  pages,  and  provid- 
ing for  every  emergency.  These  joint 
wage  boards  and  boards  of  conciliation 
have  decided  as  many  as  1,365  cases  in 
one  year,  without  a  single  workman  drop- 
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ping  his  tools  for  as  much  as  an  hour; 
and  in  1899  they  changed  the  wages  of 
379,285  men  without  a  jar  or  a  quiver  to 
the  industrial  machine. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  the  system  of  concilia- 
tion, collective  bargaining,  and  arbitra- 
tion is  extended  much  less  widely  and  is 
not  so  thoroughly  systematized  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  result 
to  be  expected  from  the  later  develop- 
ment of  unionism  in  this  country.  But 
here  also  a  very  good  beginning  has  been 
made,  always  with  the  heartiest  co- 
operation and  generally  at  the  initiative 
of  the  trade  union  leaders.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  bituminous  fields 
have  for  several  years  adjusted  wage 
scales  with  the  organized  employers  with- 
out resorting  to  a  strike;  and  gradually 
they  are  forcing  the  same  peaceful  system 
on  the  reluctant  owners  of  the  anthracite 
fields.  The  longshoremen,  the  machin- 
ists, the  iron  and  steel  workers,  the  glass 
workers,  and  the  printers  all  have  had 
working  boards  in  successful  operation, 
though  none  of  them,  it  appears  to  me, 
have  been  as  strong  and  as  permanent  as 
the  boards  of  the  cotton  spinners  and  the 
iron  ship  builders,  for  example,  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  nobody  can  deny  that  the  masters 
and  not  the  men  in  America  are  respon- 
sible for  our  backward  condition  in  this 
respect.  As  Mr.  Gompers,  the  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
challenged: — "Can  anybody  point  out  a 
single  case  where  the  men  have  refused 
to  meet  the  masters  in  consultation?" 
One  curious  case  of  tit-for-tat  has  oc- 
curred. In  a  dispute,  the  officers  of  a 
company  refused  to  meet  the  men's  repre- 
sentatives on  the  common  plea  that  they 
"would  treat  with  their  own  men  indi- 
vidually." Later  they  found  they  were 
beaten  and  sent  for  the  union  leaders, 
who  then  retorted:  "We  can't  meet  vou 


directors,  but  we  will  treat  with  the  stock- 
holders individually."  Only  when  the 
case  is  reversed  is  the  full  absurdity  of 
the  attitude  evident.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  with  Senator 
Hanna  as  chairman,  has  for  its  main 
function  the  persuading  of  unenlightened 
employers  in  big  industries  to  recognize 
the  union,  to  meet  its  officials,  and  peace- 
fully to  argue  out  an  agreement.  In  the 
staple  industries  of  Great  Britain  such  a 
function  has  been  superfluous  for  several 
decades. 

Three  illuminating  examples  just  pub- 
lished are  of  especial  interest.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation has  just  extended  its  agreement 
with  the  International  Typographical 
Union  for  five  years,  from  May  ist,  1902. 
The  report  of  its  committee  says  that, 
since  the  appointment  in  1900  of  the 
special  commissioner  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  Association  in  the  event 
of  trade  disputes,  ''strikes  have  not  oc- 
curred in  any  of  the  establishments  con- 
trolled by  its  members,  owing  to  the  con- 
ciliatory methods  pursued  by  that 
official."  This  appointment  of  a  per- 
manent Commissioner  of  Conciliation  is 
the  sign  of  a  complete  change  of  heart 
and  attitude.  Clearly  the  men  must  have 
reciprocated  these  "conciliatory  methods" 
for  the  result  to  be  so  satisfactory. 

An  agreement  recently  entered  into  by 
a  Brooklyn  firm  of  shoe  manufacturers 
and  its  employees  provides  that  each 
party  shall  post  $10,000  as  a  surety  for 
the  acceptance  of  an  award  made  by  arbi- 
trators. Under  these  conditions  a  dis- 
pute has  been  recently  arbitrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

A  third  and  still  more  suggestive  inno- 
vation: A  threatened  dispute  between 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union 
and  the  manufacturers  of  glass  bulbs  has 
been  averted  by  an  agreement  to  send  a 
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joint  commission  to  Europe  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  production  there. 
Each  party  pays  the  expenses  of  its  own 
representatives,  but  the  two  commission- 
ers are  traveling  and  working  together. 
If  they  find  that  foreign  manufacturers 
can  lay  down  glass  bulbs  in  American 
markets  at  the  American  cost  price,  no 
advance  in  wages  will  be  made;  if  they 
are  not  able  so  to  do,  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  to  give  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  wages,  dating  from  Dec.  i, 
1901. 

Those  of  us  who  hope  that  the  moral 
progress  of  the  nation  may  keep  pace 
with  the  material  progress  will  be  heart- 
ened by  this  steady  advance  towards  the 
substitution  of  conciliation  for  combat, 
reason  for  brute  force,  and  investigation 
for  passion. 

But  there  is  a  serious  defect  in  the 
method  of  collective  bargaining,  which 
renders  it  impossible  at  present  to  make 
strikes  and  lockouts  as  rare  as  duelling 
and  as  reprehensible  as  Kentucky  family 
feuds.  There  is  no  settled  principle  by 
which  the  relative  share  of  the  master 
and  the  workmen  in  the  joint  product 
can  be  determined.  Here  I  come  into 
agreement  with  Mr.  Henry  White,  to 
whose  article  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Ethical  Record  this  is  a  supple- 
ment. No  agreement  has  been  arrived 
at  in  England  or  America  as  to  the  rule 
by  which  wages  and  profit  can  be  fixed. 
In  England  of  late  years  the  unions  have 
fought  for  the  principle  that  a  "living 
wage"  shall  be  the  first  lien  on  the  prod- 
uct. In  the  States  the  principle  has  not 
been  asserted  so  consciously.  But  of 
course  the  skilled  workman  expects  and 
has  got  much  more  than  a  bare  living 
wage.  How  much  more?  There's  the 
rub.  It  must  be  fixed  on  each  separate 
occasion  by  a  process  of  dickering  and 
compromise,  each  side  yielding  as  far  as 
it  must,  choosing  the  alternative  of  taking 


what  it  can  get  or  making  a  costly  fight 
for  more. 

On  this  account  the  unions,  both  in 
England  and  America,  have  opposed 
compulsory  acceptance  of  an  arbitrator's 
award,  though  in  the  old  country  there 
is  a  strong  section  in  its  favor  which  is 
not  found  here.  As  Mr.  Mawdesley, 
who  for  over  thirty  years  was  the  really 
great  leader  of  the  Lancashire  spinners, 
said  in  eflfect:  We  won't  accept  compul- 
sory arbitration  because  arbitrators, 
drawn  generally  from  the  well-to-do 
classes,  fix  the  rate  of  interest  that  the 
employer  should  receive  on  his  capital 
too  high.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  it 
should  be  ten  per  cent.  If  ten  per  cent, 
were  allowed  in  the  cotton  mills  there 
would  be  a  heavy  reduction  in  wages." 
This  is  the  crucial  point. 

New  Zealand  has  solved  the  problem 
and  abolished  strikes  by  remitting  to  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  solution 
of  this  delicate  difficulty.  Fortunately 
this  judge  in  his  compulsory  airbitration 
awards  has  shown  so  much  insight,  sense 
of  justice  and  statesmanship,  that  the 
country  is  well  satisfied  with  the  system 
and  keeps  extending  it  to  more  industries. 
The  Trade  Unions  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  strength  on  account  of  it,  and  the 
statistics  of  trade  show  the  country  has 
abundantly  prospered  since  its  inaugura- 
tion. But  American  workmen  suspect 
the  impartiality  of  the  judges,  and  with 
reason.  Numerous  injunctions  testify  to 
their  animus.  Nevertheless  progress  lies 
along  this  path. 

Strikes  are  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and 
should  be  as  unnecessary  as  street  barri- 
cades. In  a  few  years  the  practice  of 
voluntary  arbitration  and  of  stringent 
adherence  to  agreements  will  prepare  the 
industrial  army,  leaders  and  privates 
alike,  for  the  final  step  to  courts  which 
can  enforce  their  awards.  Some  kind  of 
court  will  be  devised  which  can  be  relied 
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upon  to  execute  justice.  In  New  Zea- 
land the  judge,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
acts  on  the  rule  that  the  employer  is  enti- 
tled to  the  governing  rate  of  interest  on 
his  capital  and  a  good  salary  for  man- 
agement in  addition.  Perhaps  we  shall 
presently  agree  on  some  such  rule.  The 
problem  is  by  no  means  insoluble.  The 
trouble  is,  that  so  far  we  have  made  no 


determined  attempt  to  solve  it.  Justice 
stands  ready  to  weigh  our  cause ;  and  the 
interests  of  society  require  that  passion- 
ate and  costly  conflicts  be  avoided.  As 
surely,  therefore,  as  the  armed  battles  be- 
tween noble  houses  have  been  stopped, 
will  the  unarmed  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  be  abolished. 

ToHx  Martin. 


The  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  the  Vacation 


THERE  is  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  long  summer 
vacation  presents  an  educational 
problem  of  great  importance  and  diffi- 
culty. The  problem  assumes  its  acutest 
form  in  relation  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  large  cities,  especially  in  a  tight- 
packed,  parkless  city  like  New  York,  so 
poor  in  out-door  resources.  And  yet  it 
is  a  problem  equally  affecting  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do,  who  can  command 
opportunities  round  about  the  city  in  out- 
lying parks  which  they  can  reach  daily 
by  bicycle  or  railroad,  as  well  as  trips 
on  river  and  ocean;  or  who  can  migrate 
to  the  country.  The  consequences  of 
from  two  to  four  months  of  irresponsible 
loafing  may  be  as  deplorable  in  the 
case  of  the  favored  as  in  the  case  of 
the  children  of  the  tenement  and  slum. 
In  fact,  when  we  reflect  that  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  in  New  York  who  at- 
tend private  schools  are  for  one-third  of 
the  whole  year  released  as  a  rule  from 
the  responsibilities  and  discipline  of  busy 
and  orderly  living,  so  that  often  they  re- 
turn to  their  school  life  after  the  vacation 
harmed  rather  than  helped  by  it,  we 
may  even  feel  that  theirs  is  the  more  seri- 
ous of  the  two;  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  frequently  called  upon  to  as- 


sume some  household  duties  or  undertake 
some  form  of  useful  or  remunerative 
work  which  mitigates  the  dangers  of  the 
holiday  period. 

The  fact  is  that  the  long  vacation  of 
to-day  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  institu- 
tion. It  had  an  adequate  cause  and  ex- 
planation in  the  rural  communities  of 
long  ago,  when  the  children's  services 
were  needed  in  the  harvest-field  and  gar- 
den; but  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  find  Milton  complaining  of 
the  great  and  inexcusable  waste  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  "idle  vacancies"  that 
interrupted  the  studies  of  the  young.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  argument  from  the 
summer  heat;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  children  of  the  poor,  shut  off 
from  cool,  healthy  retreats,  find  any  bet- 
ter protection  elsewhere  than  a  shaded 
and  spacious  school  house  might  afford. 
The  plea  for  rest  should  have  no  validity 
where  the  child  is  not  overstrained  by  his 
daily  school  work,  and  has  two  holidays  a 
week,  besides  occasional  holidays  at 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter.  It 
applies  only  to  the  overworked  teacher, 
who  frequently  needs  the  long  summer 
respite  to  regain  her  exhausted  energies. 
There  remains  only  the  plea  for  change 
of  scene,  of  occupation,  and  of  interest. 
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which  certainly  has  force,  but  may  be 
met,  as  it  is  now  being  met,  by  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  school  regime  and 
curriculum. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  establishpient  of  the 
vacation  school,  the  organization  of  the 
vacation  excursion,  and  fresh  air  sojourn 
in  the  country,  and  the  opening  of  the 
vacation  play-ground  with  its  organiza- 
tion of  games  and  physical  exercise,  that 
signalize  the  first  adequate  appreciation 
and  promising  solution  of  the  vacation 
problem.  This  solution  affects  chiefly 
the  children  of  the  poor.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  the  only  solution 
attempted  is  through  the  summer  camps 
established  by  private  schools  and  school- 
masters, which  have  the  very  serious 
drawback  of  taking  the  child  almost  en- 
tirely away  from  that  settled  home-life 
in  which  he  ought  to  share,  and  in  which 
he  shares  fully  only  during  the  holidays. 

ihe  situation  calls  for  the  systematic 
organization  alike  for  the  well-to-do  and 
the  poor,  both  in  town  and  country — par- 
ticularly for  the  increasing  number  who 
live  the  summer  through  in  country 
homes  or  holiday  communities— of  some 
type  of  summer  school  whose  short  ses- 
sions, for  the  most  part  out  of  doors, 
shall  be  broken  by  frequent  outings, 
camping-out  parties,  tramps  and  excur- 
sions, which  shall  bring  the  student  into 
new  close  relationship  with  nature  in  her 
rugged  aspects  and  develop  the  resource- 
fulness and  hardihood  of  boy  and  girl 
alike.  For  a  while  every  year  a  boy  (and 
perhaps  a  girl)  should  rough  it,  should 
get  down  to  hard-tack  and  hard  beds, 
should  leave  the  sleek,  soft  life  of  the 
city  for  the  rude  fare  of  the  lumberman 
and  hunter — always  under  competent 
leaders  and  teachers. 

The  benefits  of  ordinary  vacation  life 
are  change  of  air  and  scene,  out-of-door 
exercise  and  a  type  of  free,  gypsy  living, 
the  virtues  of  which  vary  with  the  nature 


of  the  child  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Its  evils  are  aimlessness,  irregu- 
larity, and  irresponsibility  in  daily  life, 
developing  a  wantonness  and  willfulness 
of  disposition,  and,  in  fashionable  centres, 
undue  preoccupation  with  dress  and  dis- 
play and  all  the  petty  rivalries  and  jeal- 
ousies, precocities  and  flirtations  that 
are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  gre- 
garious, restless  existence  of  hotel  and 
boarding-house.  The  '^piazza  habit"  we 
have  called  the  '^flaunting  follies"  of  idle 
summer-resort  existence,  where  for  lack 
of  worthy  interest  the  young  spend  their 
overflowing  energies  upon  things  trivial 
and  forbidden.  We  do  not  include  under 
a  common  and  undiscfiminating  ban  with 
these  idle  frivoHties  the  busy  excursion- 
ing,  picnicing  and  roving,  or  the  moder- 
ate sport  that  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  holi- 
day centres;  although  from  two  to  four 
months  of  nothing  but  this  wayward 
sportiveness — especially  for  young  peo- 
ple who  have  more  than  enough  dissipa- 
tion during  the  winter  months  in  town — 
will  almost  always  be  productive  of  more 
harm  than  good. 

But  after  all,  the  question  at  issue  is 
not  how  the  least  harm,  but  how  the 
greatest  good  may  result  from  the  golden 
opportunity  which  the  summer  months 
offer;  not  how  to  check  demoralization, 
but  how,  by  agencies  and  methods  appro- 
priate to  season  and  circumstance,  the 
good  work  of  building  character,  develop- 
ing aptitudes  and  increasing  knowledge 
and  power  may  be  continued.  Obvious- 
ly, the  keynote  of  summer  interest  and 
study  must  be  Nature ;  and  its  aim  must 
be  the  utilization  through  manual  activity 
and  creative  skill  of  the  special  oppor- 
tunities which  out-door  life,  and  in  par- 
ticular rural  life,  may  offer.  Wc  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  taste 
of  rural  life  for  at  least  a  month  of  every 
year  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  poorest  of 
our    city    children.     We    anticipate    the 
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rapid  growth  of  the  conviction  among 
our  educators  that  some  experience  of 
country  life  and  occupations  is  essential 
to  the  proper  development  of  human  na- 
ture. Through  the  establishment  by  the 
State  or  municipality,  or  by  private  phil- 
anthropy, of  numerous  camps;  through 
the  utilization  of  country  school  houses 
by  city  children  (with  an  interchange 
which  shall  give  the  country  child  a  taste 
of  city  life)  ;  or  through  some  systematic 
handling  of  the  problem,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  summer  education  will  be 
provided  for  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
each  year's  educational  programme.  With 
cheap  or  free  transportation,  such  as  is 
actually  secured  on  a  large  scale  in  New 
Zealand  (as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  informed  us), 
and  with  the  planting  of  simple  encamp- 
ments in  public  forests  and  lands,  the 
cost  of  such  enterprises  would  be  small. 
In  such  places  boys  and  girls  might  ap- 
ply the  manual  skill  acquired  during  the 
winter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  summer 
in  boat-building,  camp-construction,  fur- 
niture making,  the  manufacture  of  fish- 
ing-rods and  fishing  tackle,  cooking,  hat 
and  basket  weaving,  hammock  and  net 
weaving,  etc.  Agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, lumbering  and  fisheries,  might  be 
studied,  also  cattle  raising,  poultry  farm- 
ing and  dairy  industries ;  in  general  would 
the  student  learn  to  know  at  first  hand 
how  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  great 
industries  and  crafts  are  produced  and 
transported.  Above  all,  much  literary 
and  artistic  work  might  be  interwoven 
with  the  more  scientific  and  utilitarian 
studies.  The  poetic  and  artistic  render- 
ing of  natural  fact  would  gain  a  signifi- 
cance it  could  not  possibly  have  in  the 
indoor  study  of  the  winter  school  room. 

Meantime,  many  encouraging  develop- 
ments through  the  fresh-air  colonies  and 
rural  settlements,  the  vacation  schools, 
play  grounds  and  excursions,  are  headed 
towards  the  ultimate  realization  of  some 


such  general  methodized  scheme  as  this. 
Well-to-do  parents  need  not  wait  for 
these  public  undertakings.  They  may  at 
once  forsake  the  fashionable  promenades 
of  the  populous  holiday  resort  for  simpler 
summer  homes  or  abiding  places  where 
their  children  may  live  quieter,  whole- 
somer  lives,  busy  with  profitable  occupa- 
tions and  steadied  by  moderate  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Many  a  mother,  and 
almost  as  many  fathers,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  help  their  children  to  find  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  sources  of  joy 
and  growth  in  the  study  of  bird  and 
beast,  tree  and  flower,  insect  and  fish ;  of 
woodcraft  and  garden-craft ;  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  farm  and  the  country 
town;  of  the  wonders  of  the  shore  and 
the  mountain,  the  rocks  and  the  sky  and 
the  stars.  The  first  step  to  this  must  be 
a  realization  of  the  damage  done  to  char- 
acter by  the  idle  or  ill-spent  vacation,  and 
the  splendid  gains  that  may  be  made 
through  one  that  is  wholesomely  and  pro- 
fitably spent. 


"Were  men  so  enlightened  and  stu- 
dious of  their  own  good  as  to  act  by  the 
dictates  of  their  reason  and  reflection, 
and  not  the  opinion  of  others,  conscience 
would  be  the  steady  ruler  of  human  life, 
and  the  words,  truth,  law,  reason,  equal- 
ity, and  religion,  would  be  but  synony- 
mous terms  for  that  only  guide  which 
makes  us  pass  our  days  in  our  own  favor 
and   approbation." — Sir  Richard  Steele. 


"Just  so  is  our  life:  it  is  too  short  to 
serve  the  ambition  of  a  haughty  prince 
or  an  usurping  rebel;  too  little  time  to 
purchase  great  wealth,  to  satisfy  the 
pride  of  a  vain-glorious  fool,  to  trample 
upon  all  the  enemies  of  our  just  or  unjust 
interest ;  but  for  the  obtaining  virtue,  for 
the  purchase  of  sobriety  and  modesty, 
for  the  actions  of  religion,  God  gives  us 
time  sufficient." — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Hffuo  to  Make  the  City  Tolerable  in  Summer 


A  pitcher  of  mignonette 

In  a  tenement's  highest  casement ; 
Queer  sort  of  a  flower-pot — yet 
That  pitcher  of  mignonette 
Is  a  garden  in  heaven  set 

To  the  little  sick  child  in  the  basement,— 
The  pitcher  of  mignonette 

In  the  tenement's  highest  casement. 

— H.  C.  Bunner. 


ALL  ages  have  their  Utopias.  That 
of  our  own  day  is  the  dream  of 
the  perfect  city  in  which  each 
citizen  shall  have  a  chance  to  feel  the 
dignity  of  manhood,  and  the  meaning 
and  possibility  of  life ;  the  city  of  beauty, 
of  purity,  and  vigor,  in  which  the  lazy 
life  of  luxury  shall  be  as  impossible  as 
the  present  stress  and  misery.  That 
men  are  w^orking  with  great  eagerness 
for  the  realization  of  this  dream  is  evi- 
dent from  the  multiplying  eflForts  that 
are  being  made  to  introduce  clean  and 
well  appointed  streets,  shaded  avenues, 
parks  and  play-gtounds  for  the  children, 
public  baths,  roof-gardens,  and  recrea- 
tion piers, — in  a  word,  those  opportuni- 
ties which  shall  bring, — especially  into 
crowded  districts, — the  broader  life  and 
higher  development  of  civilization. 

Those  who  can  leave  the  city  in  the 
summer  and  cast  work  and  care  aside, 
may  forget  that  they  represent  not  even 
two-tenths  of  the  city's  population,  and 
that  the  other  eight-tenths  must  stay  in 
town  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
summer's  blaze  and  toil.  Let  one  realize 
what  this  means;  that  when  he  has  left 
the  town,  the  town  still  exists  with  all 
its  discomforts — heat,  dust,  smell — in- 
tensified; and  his  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity must  surely  be  aroused  to  alleviate  in 
some  way  his  less  favored  brothers' 
work;  to  provide  some  means  of  cool 


pleasure  for  the  little  children,  and  to 
get  the  boy  off  the  streets. 

How  much  may  be  done  may  be  seen 
most  clearly  from  the  record  of  the 
smaller  towns,  whose  efforts  are  chron- 
icled in  the  report  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club.  How  active  the  love  for  civic 
improvement  is  in  this  country  is  strik- 
ingly demonstrated.  Witness  the  Civic 
Division  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  the  Floral  Association  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  the  Woman's 
Civic  League  in  St.  Paul,  the  Civic  Club 
of  Harrisburg,  the  Second  Ward  Im-, 
provement  League  of  St.  Paul,  the  Wo- 
men's Health  Protective  Association, 
Galveston,  Texas,  the  Improvement  As- 
sociation of  Marissa,  111.,  the  Improve- 
ment and  Sanitary  Association  of  Tar- 
pon Springs,  Florida, — not  to  include 
here  the  work  in  our  own  city,  which  will 
be  spoken  of  further  on. 

The  work  often  has  small  beginnings, 
as  in  Spokane,  where  a  modest  effort  to 
cultivate  a  love  of  flowers,  and  a  taste 
for  floriculture,  has  broadened  to  include 
various  forms  of  civic  improvement.  A 
similar  development  is  reported  by  other 
clubs  elsewhere. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Home  Gardening 
Association  has  found  in  window  boxes 
the  only  possible  suggestion  of  greenness 
to  those  living  in  small  houses  surround- 
ed by  a  bit  of  ground.     It   has   found 
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out  what  plants  best  flourish  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  smoke  and  survive  the  strong 
winds,  and  has  furnished  practical  sug- 
gestions for  making  window  boxes.  This 
club  has  also  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
boys  and  girls  in  home  gardens ;  it  sup- 
plies them  with  seeds,  telling  them  how 
to  make  the  flower-beds  and  to  prepare 
the  soil.  It  has  beautified  the  grounds 
of  Rockwell  Street  School  so  success- 
fully that  the  Trustees  have  given  the 
use  of  grounds  on  the  corner  of  Rock- 
well and  Wood  •  streets  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  common  flowers.  So  great 
was  the  interest  aroused  in  the  subject 
that  cash  prizes  were  oflfered  for  the  best 
garden  and  window-box.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  Association  forty  thousand 
tulip  bulbs  were  placed  in  Monumental 
Park,  ana  the  whole  public  has  come  to 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  beautifying 
of  the  city. 

In  giving  breathing  spaces  to  her  citi- 
zens, London  has  been  more  generous  in 
comparison  to  her  size  than  we  have. 
Hyde  Park,  St.  James  Park,  Regent's 
Park,  and  numberless  small  ones  speak 
for  this,  where  benches  are  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  women,  no  loafers  being 
allowed  in  them.  London  boasts  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  cricket 
pitches,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  ten- 
nis courts,  golf  courses,  quoit  grounds, 
public  swimming  baths,  skating  and  foot- 
ball grounds,  thirty-two  open  air  gym- 
nasiums for  children,  and  six  for  adults. 

Much  work  is  done  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Public  Garden  Association.  In  1900 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pieces  of 
work  of  various  nature  were  carefully 
carried  out,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
original  objects  of  the  Association,  to 
add  to  the  open  spaces  of  London,  to 
preserve  and  improve  recreation  grounds, 
to  plant  trees,  assist  in  teaching  gym- 
nastics in  play-grounds  and  halls, 
and    to    amend    laws    relating    to    open 


spaces.  The  Association  feels  that 
though  the  provision  of  garden  and  play- 
ground is  no  panacea  for  human  suf- 
fering and  misery,  it  will  largely  help  to 
brighten  the  city  life  by  furnishing 
spots  where  it  may  be  possible  to  retreat 
from  the  suffocating,  sickening  smell  of 
the  dwelling;  where  the  eye  may  be  re- 
freshed with  the  glimpse  of  nature;  and 
the  ear  rest  from  the  jangle  of  voices  and 
rush  of  traffic;  where  the  children  will 
be  out  of  harm's  way,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  judicious  care-taker  to  wisely 
guide  in  health  giving  exercises.  The 
report  shows  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  church-yards  and  disused  burial 
grounds  within  the  metropolis,  which  are 
about  to  be  or  have  already  been  laid  out 
as  public  gardens;  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  Gardens  and  Recreation 
Grounds,  ranging  in  sizes  from  an  area 
less  than  an  acre  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand acres  (Wimbledon  Common).  The 
Association  publishes  a  hand-book  of  63 
maps  with  a  description  of  each,  place — 
explaining  what  has  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  gymnasia,  boating,  hockey, 
tambaurelle,  bowls,  croquet,  etc. 

In  Glasgow  the  scheme  of  window- 
boxes  calls  for  special  notice.  It  fol- 
lows a  system  in  operation  in  Liver- 
pool. The  Parks  Department  in  Glas- 
g6w  in  1900  had  five  hundred  window- 
boxes  prepared  (2  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.). 
These  were  placed  in  three  of  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  notice 
of  the  public.  In  1901,  two  hundred 
more  were  added  and  this,  with  five  hun- 
dred more  now  being  made,  brings  the 
total  up  to  twelve  hundred.  During  the 
last  two  seasons,  the  scheme  has  been 
quite  successful,  and  the  boxes  were  well 
attended  to.  The  plants  thrived  fairly 
w^ell,  considering  the  conditions  of  the 
Glasgow  atmosphere.  The  departments 
printed  directions  for  the  management  of 
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these  boxes,  one  of  which  we  reproduce 
here: 

Hints  on  Matiagement. 

"As  the  boxes  will  be  placed  in  the  win- 
dows, with  the  plants  in  suitable  soil,  the 
only  points  in  the  care  and  management 
of  them  which  require  to  be  emphasized 
are  careful  watering  and  cleanliness. 

During  the  summer  months  the  best 
time  to  water  the  plants  is  at  sunset. 

In  hot,  sunny,  or  windy  weather  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  watered  daily. 

When  the  weather  is  cold  and  dull  the 
plants  may  not  require  water  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Water  should  not  be  given  in  small 
quantities.  The  best  way  is  to  give  the 
soil  a  good  soaking,  then  wait  until  the 
surface  shows  signs  of  dryness  before 
again  watering. 

A  little  experience  and  observation 
will  soon  enable  householders  to  know 
how  the  watering  should  be  done. 

The  plants  should  be  kept  clean  by  re- 
moving all  dead  leaves  and  flowers. 

Insects  should  be  kept  in  check  and 
dust  removed  by  spraying  the  plants 
overhead.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
evenings." 

Could  not  this  scheme  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  our  own  cities? 

Greenpoint  Settlement  in  Brooklyn  has 
window-boxes,  and  at  one  time  tried  to 
get  all  in  the  building  to  join  a  Window- 
Box  Association,  so  that  the  court  yard 
might  be  protected  during  the  summer. 
Is  there  not  here  a  suggestion  of  possi- 
bilities for  all  our  settlements,  which,  if 
decorated  in  this  way,  might  give  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  dreary  waste  of  city 
blocks?  This  is  the  hint  Hull  House 
has  given  in  Chicago.  I  have  in  mind  a 
mansion  in  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
town  whose  every  window  is  beautified 
the  summer  through  with  a  box  of  nas- 
turtiums and  vines;  and  I  see  in  contrast, 
the  sultry,  barren  streets  of  the  tenement 


district  in  which  no  green  thing  lives; 
from  which  every  tree  has  been  taken; 
through  which  when  one  walks  in  sum- 
mer with  a  bunch  of  flowers,  hundreds  of 
little  voices  cry  "Gim  me  a  flower." 
These  same  children,  if  fortunate  enough 
to  be  taken  to  the  country  for  a  spell, 
make  their  main  aim  the  gathering  of  a 
suitable  bouquet  to  take  back  to  the  city, 
where  they  treasure  their  faded  flowers 
for  weeks. 

Coming  now  to  New  York,  we  notice 
as  a  distinctive  development  of  much 
promise,  the  provision  of  roof-gardens. 
So  far  these  have  been  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  money-making  resorts, 
such  as  the  theatres  and  music-halls,  the 
settlements  being  able  to  do  very 
little.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
roof-garden  at  the  Friendly  Aid  House 
and  one  at  the  Alfred  Coming  Clark  Set- 
tlement, which,  however,  being  closed 
during  the  hot  months,  is  of  little  use 
to  its  neighbors.  The  Educational  Al- 
liance, however,  has  a  large  space  decor- 
ated by  plants  and  trees,  where  the  band 
plays  in  the  evenings,  and  where  the  tired 
mothers  and  the  little  children,  the  girls 
and  the  boys,  the  young  men  and  women, 
find  rest  and  recreation.  Basket-ball 
has  been  in  vogue,  and  shower  baths 
three  times  a  week  for  the  girls  and  for 
boys  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced. The  standard  of  fair  play  has 
been  insisted  upon  in  the  children's 
games. 

In  previous  years,  the  roof  at  the  Uni- 
versity .Settlement  has  been  available  to 
the  clubs,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at 
gardening.  This  year,  however,  a  pro- 
ject is  in  hand  to  fit  it  up  with  greens, 
and  to  make  an  open  air  gymnasium, 
which,  in  the  winter,  may  be  enclosed. 
The  Settlement  will  as  usual  have  its 
windows  decorated  by  flower-boxes,  and 
hopes  in  time  to  have  a  miniature  park, 
occupying   the   space   now   used   as   the 
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back-yards.  Trees  and  sod  will  be 
put  down.  In  front  of  the  Settlement, 
there  are  to  be  two  trees,  friendly  neigh- 
bors to  the  one  opposite  the  College 
Settlement  on  the  same  street. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Brooklyn 
to  adorn  one  section  called  "The  Block 
Beautiful,"  where  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
and  the  decoration  of  window-boxes  and 
vine  planting  will  be  undertaken.  We 
cannot  help  wondering  why  this  experi- 
ment is  confined  to  the  residential  part  of 
the  town,  when  the  same  effort  made  in 
some  part  of  the  city  wilderness  would 
suggest  something  fresh  and  green  to 
those  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  ? 

The  Tree  Planting  Association  of  New 
York  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  the  appearances  of  the 
densely  populated  districts  by  securing 
the  planting  and  care  of  shade  trees.  The 
Committee  plants  during  the  spring  a 
tr^e  in  front  of  private  houses  or  in  front 
of  the  Social  Settlement,  Nursery,  Guild, 
Newsboys*  Home,  Church,  Chapiel.  Or- 
phanage, in  the  tenement  districts  of  the 
city.  The  cost  of  planting  a  tree  is  fifteen 
dollars.  In  the  streets  of  Manhattan  472 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  four  in  the  other 
Boroughs  of  this  city,  between  July  ist 
and  December  loth,  190 1.  The  Associa- 
tion furnishes  information  as  to  planting 
trees,  and  publishes  pictures  showing  the 
contrast  between  those  streets  in  New 
York  on  which  trees  flourish,  (lower 
Fifth  Avenue  near  Washington  Square, 
Irving  Place,  "London  Terrace"  on  West 
23rd  Street,  etc.,)  and  the  blazing  bar- 
renness in  those  streets  where  brown 
stone  fronts  and  asphalt  pavements  are 
unbroken. 

For  a  number  of  summers,  the  society 
known  as  the  Flower  Mission  has  carried 
fruit  and  flowers  free  for  distribution  to 
the  tenants  of  our  hot  districts.     These 


flowers  are  taken  to  the  Settlements  and 
Missions,  and  in  turn  distributed  by  the 
residents  or  the  district  nurses. 

Under  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
X^acation  Schools  and  Play-grounds  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  have  provided 
new  resources  for  children  in  the  sum- 
mer and  have  succeeded  in  affording  the 
children  the  best  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  right  social  relations,  and  the 
cultivation  of  ethical  qualities.  The 
schools  are  held  in  the  mornings  in  the 
Public  School  Buildings,  under  the  di- 
rection of  teachers  and  kindergartners, 
the  work  for  each  week  being  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Games  and 
songs  prevail  for  the  little  ones,  while 
the  older  ones  are  taught  manual  train- 
ing and  nature  studies.  The  ideal  of  the 
Schools  is  to  create  pleasant  social  rela- 
tions with  as  little  discipline  as  possible, 
and  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  have 
been  rewarded  with  over-crowded  appli- 
cations. In  this  work  the  Educational 
Alliance  has  also  assisted.  The  children 
are  also  taken  up  to  Central  Park  on 
certain  days,  and  the  work  at  the  recrea- 
tion piers  has  been  as  delightful  as  its 
name  suggests.  Thither  the  children 
flock  to  enjoy  the  cool  from  the  water, 
and  the  shade  from  the  pier  canopy.  Last 
year  twenty  eight  schools  were  open 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  all  the 
way  from  the  lower  east  side  to  the 
upper  west.  Ten  schools  were  open  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

'  To    jump    into    the    cool    water ; 

what  that  means  to  a  girl  or  boy  from 
the  hot  city,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  seen  the  children  down- 
town jump  under  the  hydrants,  turned 
on  to  water  the  pavements.  The  public 
baths  have  been  a  boon  to  our  city. 
At  the  Battery,  Duane  Street,  West  20th 
Street,  West  129th  Street,  East  24th 
Street,  East  sist  Street,  East  112th 
Street,  East   136th  Street,  an  enormous 
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demand  for  instruction  in  swimming  is 
manifested.  Teachers  are  employed  at 
eleven  of  them.  The  girls  used  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  the  boys 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
Probably  no  department  of  public  in- 
struction was  more  enjoyed.  Examina- 
tions were  given  in  swimming,  the  test 
being  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet. 

The  outdoor  gymnasia  were  at  first 
simply  thrown  open  to  the  children  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  For  the  first  few  days, 
they  tore  about,  but  later  quieted  down, 
and  were  ready  for  orderly  work.  Soon 
after  the  play-grounds  were  opened,  it 
was  announced  that  a  tournament  to  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  summer  would 
award  medals  to  the  winners.  This  was 
held  at  Crotona  Park  on  the  first  and 
fourth  of  September,  and  stimulated  the 
boys  to  vigorous  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  all  the  Vacation  Schools,  the 
method  of  encouraging  leaders  from  the 
children  themselves  has  been  employed. 
The  playground  is  regarded  as  a  Social 
Settlement,  a  school  of  character,  where 
the  children  are  taught  to  play  honestly 
and  unselfishly,  and  having  learned  self- 
control,  to  aid  the  teacher  in  securing 
order  from  the  others.  Closing  the  re- 
port on  the  work  done,  is  the  following 
paragraph : 

"In  looking  back  over  our  summer's 
work,  our  satisfaction  does  not  lie  mere- 
ly in  the  fact  that  the  play-grounds  were 
crowded  with  children,  and  that  they 
were  amused  therein;  this  in  itself  is  a 
satisfaction;  but  when  to  this  is  added 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  without  ex- 
ercising any  legal  control  over  the  chil- 
dren, influenced  them  to  control  them- 
selves, have  taught  them  something  that 
will  benefit  them  morally  as  well  as  phy- 
sically, have  inspired  them  with  a  desire 


to  do  something  in  themselves  and  for 
themselves,  as  was  shown  by  their  work 
through  the  summer,  and  at  the  tourna- 
ment, we  feel  that  we  have  gained  a  new 
work,  and  have  opened  the  door  into  bet- 
ter and  brighter  things  for  the  children 
who  know  them  not." 

Public  excursions  up  the  River,  out  on 
the  Ocean,  the  Floating  Hospital  of  St. 
John's  Guild  should  all  be  given  special 
mention  did  space  allow. 

In  Chicago,  efforts  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Zueblin  to  carry  on  much  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  is  done  here  by  our  Vaca- 
tion Schools.  Gymnasia  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  custodians  and  of  women  cus- 
todians have  been  opened,  and  the  Com- 
mission suggests  that  the  street  is  a  good 
playground  when  asphalted.  Being  the 
natural  playground  of  the  child,  the  city 
should  endeavor  to  make  it  a  proper  one. 
In  Chicago,  great  interest  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  sand-boxes  supplied  for  the 
Kindergartens. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  give 
statistics  of  the  efforts  made  in  every  in- 
dividual city,  but  by  reviewing  what  has 
been  done  to  point  out  possibilities.  No 
one  can  love  a  dirty,  crowded  street,  nor 
feel  inspired  to  better  things  when  shut 
in  as  in  a  prison  by  ugly  surroundings. 
Every  citizen  can  be  aroused  by  the 
thought  of  better  things ;  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  better  things  done  elsewhere.  That 
much  has  been  done,  we  have  shown; 
that  more  can  be  done,  we  suggest. 
Window-boxes,  parks,  playgrounds,  trees 
and  flowers,  are  but  the  means  to  culti- 
vate in  the  hearts  of  her  children  a  love 
to  beautify  the  city,  an  inspiration  to 
work,  and  an  invitation  to  happy  rest  and 
refreshment  after  the  round  of  toil. 

Louise  B.  Lockvvood. 
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Creed  and  Character 

ULTIMATELY,  a  man*s  religious 
belief  is  an  expression  of  his  tem- 
perament in  terms  of  his  philos- 
ophy. It  is  more  significant  as  the  frui- 
tion of  his  character  than  as  an  index  of 
his  thought.  It  is  a  statement  of  what 
he  is  in  terms  of  what  he  thinks.  His 
very  definition  of  God  or  denial  of  God 
is  autobiographical.  It  is,  if  sincere  and 
adequate,  an  epitome  of  his  spiritual  ex- 
perience, and  an  intimation  of  what  is 
the  master-part  in  his  make-up.  He  can- 
not hide  the  subjective  implication  of  his 
**credo.'*  It  announces  what  stands  out 
for  his  mind's  eye  as  the  salient  factors 
in  life's  drama  and  in  his  own  inner 
world.  What  he  selects  for  mention  and 
what  he  omits  or  ignores  in  his  confes- 
sion of  faith  is  symptomatic  of  his  con- 
dition. Has  he  been  living  on  borrowed 
intellectual  capital? — ^his  statement  will 
hmt  his  poverty.  Has  his  life  been  bare 
or  bleak? — his  confession  will  breathe 
the  chill.  Has  he  loved  much? — the 
warmth  will  communicate  itself.  Has  he 
aspired  much? — his  words  will  soar. 
This  man's  definition  of  God  as  the  Great 
First  Cause  or  Lawgiver  tells  of  intel- 
lectual exclusiveness ;  that  other's,  as 
Love,  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
speaks a  nature  dominated  by  the  aflfec- 
tions;  this  third,  as  Order,  Harmony, 
Beauty,  is  an  assertion  of  aesthetic  de- 
mands. 

But  the  deepest  revelation  of  temper 
which  a  confession  of  faith  affords  is  by 
its  intimation  of  a  man's  conception  of 
the  service  which  religion  is  expected  to 
perform  for  him.  What  does  he  demand 
of  his  religion?  Is  it  self-exacting  or 
self-rewarding?  Is  it  primarily  a  tonic, 
or  an  anodyne?  a  challenge,  or  a  conso- 
lation? a  goad,  or  a  prop?  It  may  be 
a  combination  of  these;  but  a  combina- 


tion that  will  show  especial  emphasis 
somewhere,  will  be  colored  according  to 
the  presence  of  the  self -regarding  or  self- 
subordinating  spirit.  If  a  man's  demand 
for  emotional  satisfaction  is  heavy,  then 
his  statement  of  the  religious  problem 
and  his  confession  of  religious  faith  will 
take  very  different  aspect  from  what  it 
takes  with  the  man  who  looks  to  his  re- 
ligion rather  as  a  stern  taskmaster  hold- 
ing him  to  high  and  austere  standards 
cf  virtue,  planted  perhaps  on  the  far  and 
perilous  heights  of  duty.  The  former 
v/ill  regard  the  religion  of  the  latter  as 
cold  and  colorless ;  the  latter,  that  of  the 
first  as  a  species  of  emotional  self-indulg- 
ence. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  the 
second  position  that  is  occupied  by  the 
true  adherent  of  ethical  religion, — who, 
be  it  said,  continually  hears  this  criticism 
of  his  faith;  that  it  is  "cold,"  "cheerless." 
He  does  not  admit  it.  He  cannot  make 
good  his  position  by  any  proof  that  the 
satisfaction  which  his  religion  affords 
him  is  either  in  quality  or  quantity  su- 
perior to  that  which  the  other  will  yield. 
He  repudiates  any  such  method  of  valua- 
tion. Religions  can  be  estimated  by  no 
fine  calculus  of  satisfactions.  He  insists 
that  the  only  test  that  can  be  applied  is 
a  character-test.  The  only  unassailable 
evidence  of  the  worthiness  of  a  religion 
is  the  worthiness  of  the  character  or  the 
life  which  it  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce; while,  conversely,  its  real  value 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
character  that  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  it.  "How  shall  they  have  a  harvest 
of  thought  who  have  not  had  a  seedtime 
of  character?"  pertinently  asks  the  sage. 
This,  however,  is  a  value  that  can  never 
express  itself  wholly  in  words,  but  only 
in  action  and  personality.  If  the  first 
solicitousness  is  not  for  that,  it  will  go 
ill  with  any  religion. 
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Science  the  Ally  of  Peace 
in  Naval  Equipment 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
game  of  war  derives  a  great  deal  of 
its  fascination  from  the  gaudy  trap- 
pings that  adorn  it,  and  the  sentiment  of 
romance  that  is  associated  with  it.  We 
note  with  interest  that  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Engineering  Magazine  a  plea  is  made 
for  reform  in  naval  warfare  along  mod- 
em scientific  lines  in  the  very  interests  of 
peace  itself.  After  an  allusion  to  the 
way  in  which  such  reform  is  thwarted 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  officers 
prefer  the  deck  to  the  engine  room,  the 
article  cites  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Roosevelt,  when  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, that  "every  officer  on  a  modern 
war  vessel  has  to  be  a  fighting  engineer," 
and  then  adds  that  **some  day  one  of  the 
great  naval  powers  will  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  fighting  by  machinery  means 
also  fighting  altogether  with  engineers, 
and  by  engineering  methods  alone;  and 
will  sweep  the  whole  mediaeval  system 
overboard  and  equip  a  fleet  with  a  grim 
lot  of  men  in  overalls  who  will  run  the 
warship  as  if  it  were  a  njachine  shop.'* 
There  then  follows  a  remarkable  passage, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  interests  of 
science  in  this  matter  tend  to  promote  the 
higher  ethical  interests : 

**The  whole  miserable  business  of  war- 
fare will  appear  in  all  its  ugliness,  di- 
vested of  all  its  glamor,  as  a  horrible 
necessity,  to  be  deplored  if  you  like,  but 
to  be  done  mechanically  and  unimpas- 
sionately,  just  as  Homestead  rolls  its  rails 
and  beams,  and  as  Duquesne  feeds  its 
blast  furnaces  with  ore  and  coke  .... 
So  long  as  fighting  is  considered  a  thing 
to  be  admired,  to  be  associated  with 
glory,  popularity,  social  distinction,  and 
personal  adornment,  with  uniforms  and 


decorations,  so  long  will  it  persist  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  as  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, to  be  the  aim  of  many  and  the 
admiration  of  more.  When,  however,  it 
is  made  entirely  a  mechanical  perform- 
ance, when  the  personality  is  taken  out 
of  it  as  wholly  as  in  the  case  of  modern 
automatic  tools,  when  the  identity  of  the 
performers  in  a  conflict  is  as  thoroughly 
concealed  as  it  is  now  in  every  ordinary 
manufacturing  operation,  there  will  be 
fewer  candidates  for  the  training  schools 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  fewer  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  the  art  itself." 


"We  can't  choose  happiness  either  for 
ourselves  or  for  another;  we  can't  tell 
where  that  will  lie.  We  can  only  choose 
whether  we  will  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
present  moment,  or  whether  we  will  re- 
nounce that,  for  the  sake  of  obeying  the 
Divine  voice  within  us, — for  the  sake  of 
being  true  to  all  the  motives  that  sanctify 
our  lives.  I  know  this  belief  is  hard ;  it 
has  slipped  away  from  me  again  and 
again ;  but  I  have  felt  that  if  I  let  it  go 
forever,  I  should  have  no  light  through 
the  darkness  of  this  life." — George  Eliot. 


"Out  of  love  and  hatred,  out  of  earn- 
ings and  borrowings,  and  lendings,  and 
losses :  out  of  sickness  and  pain :  out  of 
wooing  and  worshiping;  out  of  travel- 
ing and  voting,  and  watching  and  caring ; 
out  of  disgrace  and  contempt,  comes  our 
tuition  in  the  serene  and  beautiful  laws. 
Let  him  not  slur  his  lesson ;  let  him  learn 
it  by  heart.  Let  him  endeavor  exactly, 
bravely  and  cheerfully,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  that  life  which  is  set  before  him. 
And  this,  by  punctual  action,  and  not  by 
promises  or  dreams.  Believing,  as  in 
God,  in  the  presence  and  favor  of  the 
grandest  influences,  let  him  deserve  that 
favor,  and  learn  how  to  receive  and  use 
it,  by  fidelity  also  to  the  lower  observ- 
ances."— R.  IV.  Emerson. 
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Foreign  Letters 


I. — Germany 

Religious  Teaching  and  Moral  In- 
struction in  German  Schools — 
Effort  of  the  Ethical  Societies  to 
Secure  Non- Sectarian  Instruc- 
tion —  Ethics  of  the  Medical 
Profession — Propagnda  at  the 
Universities  to  Improve  Sexual 
Morality. 

THE  work  of  the  German  Ethical 
Societies    has    concentrated    itself 
more   and   more   during  the  past 
winter  on  the  question  of  moral  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  public  schools. 

As  is  well  known,  all  children  in  Ger- 
many must  share  in  the  orthodox  relig- 
ious instruction  that  obtains  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  unless  they  receive  religious 
teaching  from  some  parish-school  recog- 
nized by  the  State.  In  consequence  of 
this  obligation,  it  happens  that  the  chil- 
dren of  free  thinkers  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  public  school  training  in  a  relig- 
ion which  their  parents  reject,  or  perhaps 
even  ridicule.  Free  thinkers  have  until 
now  struggled  against  this  preposterous 
condition  of  affairs  in  vain,  because  they 
have  contented  themselves  with  denying, 
but  offered  nothing  positive  instead.  Yet 
a  new  and  positive  proposition  had  be- 
come imperative,  inasmuch  as  the  State 
had  made  religious  instruction  obliga- 
tory, not  only  as  a  result  of  the  tyranny 
of  orthodoxy,  but  also  because  the  State 
believed  itself  the  guardian  of  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  technical 


education  of  the  growing  generations. 

The  German  Ethical  Societies  are 
consequently  devoting  themselves  to  de- 
monstrate by  spoken  and  written  words, 
in  wide-spread  propaganda,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  public  school  ethical  instruction 
can  be  solved  far  more  successfully  by 
means  of  a  teaching  whose  sanctions  do 
not  depend  on  beliefs  or  unbeliefs,  but 
are  based  on  common  spiritual  expe- 
rience. Unfortunately,  we  Germans  are 
not  able  to  substantiate  this  theory  by  a 
successful  experiment  as  has  been  done 
in  New  York.  Schools  that  replace  dog- 
matic religious  teaching  by  moral  in- 
struction are  forbidden  in  Germany. 
Hence  the  German  ethicists  can  only 
point  to  the  example  of  America,  and 
must  content  themselves  with  arranging 
courses  in  moral  instruction  in  near-by 
Switzerland.  During  the  summer  such  a 
course  is  to  be  given  at  Zurich  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

A  proof  of  the  growing  desire  for  a 
deeper  ethical  insight  into  the  problems 
of  modern  life  is  furnished  by  the  book 
of  a  German  physician  which  has  recent- 
ly appeared :  "Medical  Ethics,"  by  Albert 
Mall  (Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Emke).  In 
reading  this  book  one  begins  to  perceive 
how  complex  are  the  ethical  problems  in 
this  very  domain  of  medicine,  how  in- 
timately they  are  connected  with  the 
basic  questions  of  social  ethics,  and  how 
little  illuminated  they  are  in  their  most 
important  points.  The  physician  who 
has  duties,  not  only  towards  his  patients, 
but  also  towards  society  and  the  State: 
who  comes  to  the  sick  not  only  as  healer, 
but  as  fellow-man  ;  who  is  bound,  as  man, 
to  tell  the  truth,  but  may  know,  as 
physician,    that    the    truth    will    kill    his 
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patients ;  who,  as  man,  would  not  kill  the 
child  in  its  mother's  womb,  but,  as  physi- 
cian, can  only  by  so  doing  save  the 
mother's  life, — such  an  one  will — if  he 
pursues  his  calling  conscientiously — ^have 
to  face  many  a  vexatious  problem.  Is 
he  to  regard  professional  secrecy  as 
sacred,  even  when  by  violating  it  he  may 
avert  some  awful  disaster?  Is  he  to 
withhold  the  sad  truth  from  the  dying 
man  who  wants  to  know  how  it  stands 
with  him,  or  shall  he  say  with  Fichte: 
*  i^t  him  perish  if  he  cannot  hear  the 
truth."  What  are  the  firm  ethical  stand- 
ards according  to  which  all  these  oppos- 
ing considerations  may  be  harmonized? 

In  Manchester  there  is  a  Medico- 
Ethical  Society  for  the  discussion  of  all 
such  questions.  But  it  were  desirable 
that  the  Ethical  Societies  themselves 
should  take  the  initiative  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  groups,  in  order  to  keep 
the  discussion  of  these  problems  free 
from  the  inevitable  limitations  of  the  pro- 
fessional specialist  and  to  relate  it  to  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
life. 

The  sexual  demoralization  of  the 
younger  generation — ^a  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  wise  moral  guidance  amid  a 
material,  highly-strained  civilization — ^is 
more  and  more  attracting  the  notice  of 
serious  men  and  women.  The  fact  that 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  for  in- 
stance, a  fourth  of  all  the  students  suffer 
from  sexual  diseases — ^as  the  statistics 
show — has  led  the  professors  of  hygiene 
at  all  German  universities  to  issue  a 
simultaneous  circular  to  the  students  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  their  attention  to 
the  dangers  to  health  that  reside  in  illegal 
sexual  intercourse.  But  an  appeal  to 
self-interest  does  not  stir  the  deepest 
sources  of  strength  in  the  human  soul; 
hence  the  members  of  the  Ethical  So- 


cieties have  sought  to  strengthen  the  ac- 
tion of  the  professors  by  founding  among 
the  students  small  groups  to  promote 
purer  thoughts  and  deeds  in  sexual  rela- 
tions. At  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Halle,  Jena,  and  Zurich,  there 
exist  at  present  academic  clubs  under  the 
name  of  "Ethos,"  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  soon  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
At  the  request  of  the  Zurich  club,  the 
writer  of  these  lines  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress in  that  town  early  in  May,  before 
all  the  students,  and  his  subject  will  be: 
"What  shall  be  considered  ethical  in  the 
relation  of  the  sexes?" 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Ger- 
man press  about  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his 
work  was  unfortunately  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  moral  confusion  occasion- 
ed in  all  civilized  countries  by  the  spirit 
of  imperialism.  One  of  the  most  re- 
spected papers,  in  speaking  of  all  that  he 
had  done  and  said  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  conscience  and  morality,  added :  "But 
after  the  years  shall,  in  their  course,  have 
eflfaced  these  moral  scruples,  what  will 
remain  is  the  conquered  British  posses- 
sions." That  these  very  "possessions" 
of  a  great  nation  can  be  secured  and 
made  productive  only  through  moral 
forces,  and  that  they  will  be  lost  when- 
ever these  forces  are  scorned  or  ne- 
glected in  "their  most  concrete  national 
importance" — this  truth  could  not  be 
more  clearly  illustrated  than  by  this  fact 
and  the  progress  of  the  South  African 
war, — ^that  final  outcome  of  a  colonial 
policy  which  styles  itself  "Real-Politik," 
without  having  a  conception  of  the  truth 
that  the  moral  law  "rests  on  the  most  real 
and  most  bloody  experiences  of  man- 
kind." 

f.  w.  foerster. 

Zurich. 
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II. — England 

The  Ethical  Movement  in  London — 
Circumstances  Explaining  Her-- 
bert  Spencer's  withdrawal  of 
Patronage  —  Lack  of  Institu- 
tional Expression  —  Individual 
Opinion  unduly  Emphasized — 
Public  Life  as  the  Field  of  Eth- 
ical Endeavor 

THE  movement  in  London  has  got 
into  trouble.  It  has  been  accused 
of  being  Socialist,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  withdrawn  his  patron- 
age from  the  Ethical  Lecturers'  Fund. 
Perhaps  the  little  storm,  if  properly  ex- 
plained, will  enable  our  fellow-workers 
in  America  to  understand  one  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  our  movement 
here. 

The  Ethical  Movement  here  has  not 
attained  the  commanding  position  it  oc- 
cupies in  New  York,  and  so,  instead  of 
being  an  influence  upon  the  city,  it  has 
stopped  at  the  point  where  it  is  only  an 
inspiration  to  the  individual.  The  move- 
ment is  not  exactly  to  blame.  The  longer 
one  lives  in  London,  the  more  one  feels 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire 
is  a  vast  collection  of  human  atoms  and 
not  a  city.  It  is  practically  impossible 
at  tne  present  moment  to  make  London 
feel  the  presence  of  a  centre  of  ethical 
idealism.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
membership  of  the  Societies  is  largely 
composed  of  men  and  women  more  or 
less  well  known  in  connection  with  some 
one  or  other  of  the  various  camps  into 
which  public  life  divides  people. 

Moreover,  the  movement  in  London 
has  never  succeeded  in  expressing  itself 
in  some  definite  and  distinct  educational 
or  social  activity.    The  Moral  Instruction 


League  is  doing  excellent  work  in  its 
efforts  to  displace  dogmatic  theology  for 
moral  teaching,  but  the  "cause"  for 
which  it  stands  is  too  small  to  raise  it 
into  an  appreciated  distinctiveness  as  an 
educational  agency.  The  one  or  two 
educational  experiments  of  promise,  like 
the  King  Alfred  School  and  its  sister  es- 
tablishment, are  managed  quite  inde- 
pendent of  a  "movement."  The  personal 
enlightenment  of  members  of  Ethical  So- 
cieties patronizes  them,  but  the  corpo- 
rate enlightenment  of  the  ethical  move- 
ment does  not  direct  them.  The  Ethical 
Society  in  London  has  no  institutions. 
As  a  High  Church  friend  of  mine  said 
to  me  the  other  day:  "You  are  only  a 
coterie;  you  are  not  a  movement." 

Again,  I  repeat,  a  harsh  judgment 
should  not  be  passed  upon  this  state  of 
things.  Before  the  Ethical  Movement 
was  started  in  England,  theological 
heresy  had  become  popular,  and  the  de- 
mand to  treat  the  moral  life  apart  frwn 
a  belief  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  and  the 
original  condition  of  man  was  made  to 
minds  which  offered  to  it  neither  angry 
resistance  nor  ready  hospitality.  Owing 
to  the  lines  of  the  development  of  religfion 
in  England  during  the  last  century, 
the  ethical  propaganda  only  raised  intel- 
lectual issues  in  the  minds  of  interested 
hearers.  It  did  not  fructify  in  conscience 
and  vital  energy. 

The  result  has  been  as  I  have  stated. 
The  Ethical  Movement  has  been  a  per- 
sonal rather  than  a  civic  experience. 
The  teacher  and  the  member  of  a  public 
authority,  the  workman  and  the  politi- 
cian, the  Socialist  and  the  individualist, 
have  been  invigorated  in  their  own  spec- 
ial work ;  but  the  movement  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  gain  for  itself  that 
separate  recognition  necessary  to  guard 
it  against  such  internal  troubles  as  that 
to  which  it  is  now  being  subjected.  The 
emphatic  statement  of  personal  opinion 
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which  every  speaker  on  an  ethical  plat- 
form should  be  allowed  to  make  if  he 
feels  it  to  be  necessary,  seems  to  commit 
the  Society.  The  committed  individual 
is  emphasized;  the  non-committable  So- 
ciety is  forgotten.  Such  is  our  unfortu- 
nate position. 

Of  course  it  is  essential  in  the  nature 
of  an  ethical  society  that  it  should  have 
some  institutional  connection;  and  for 
some  years  there  has  been  a  steady  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
Labor  Movement  to  state  its  political  and 
social  faith  in  terms  of  the  good  life. 
This  section  has  started  "Labor 
Churches"  at  which  the  speakers  of  the 
ethical  societies  have  been  made  wel- 
come, and  it  has  also  established  Sunday- 
schools  for  the  training  of  moral  char- 


acter. There  are  now  some  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  schools  in  England.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  present  trouble 
was  a  proposal  to  federate  these  Labor 
Qiurches  with  the  Union  of  Ethical  So- 
cieties. The  explanation  may  have  been 
long,  but  it  takes  us  right  to  the  inner- 
most characteristics  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment in  England.  It  shows  not  only  the 
weakness  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  but 
explains  a  good  deal  of  that  weakness 
on  the  ground  that  other  agencies  are 
doing  our  practical  work,  and  that  pub- 
lic life  generally  in  England  rather  than 
any  special  branch  of  work,  e,  g,,  edu- 
cation, is  regarded  as  the  most  appro- 
priate institutional  field  upon  which  the 
Ethical  Movement  should  realize  itself. 

J.  R.  MacDonald. 


On  Reading  of  Atrocities  in  War 


Mild  is  the  air  of  April, 

Gentle  the  sky  above. 
And  the  budding  and  the  mating 

Call  for  a  song  of  love; 
But  the  season  on  my  singing 

Has  lost  its  olden  spell 
Because  of  a  shame  and  sorrow 

Men  close  their  eyes  to  tell. 


O  ye  in  the  halls  of  council : 

You  may  conquer  the  distant  foe. 
But  still  before  a  higher  court 

Your  needless  wars  must  go. 
Too  much  you  ask  of  silence; 

Too  fierce  the  iron  heel; 
Because  a  statesman  blundered 

Must  every  heart  be  steel  f 


I  see  but  the  tears  of  women 

In  the  rain  of  the  springtime  flood; 
I  cannot  brook  the  Aowers — 

They  only  smell  of  blood. 
Lost  is  the  playground  frolic — 

Its  joy  and  laughter  melt 
In  the  moan  of  children  sobbing 

From  jungle  and  from  veldt. 

April  8,  1902. 


0  Britain!  0  Columbia! 

Too  much  of  sodden  strife, 
Back  to  the  banished  gospel — 

The  sacredness  of  life! 
Else  shall  our  ties  of  language, 

And  law  and  race  and  fame 
Be  naught  to  the  bond  that  binds  us 

In  one  eternal  shame. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
Evening  Post. 
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"The  Distinctive  Aims  of 
Ethical  Culture  Schools'" 


SECOND  ADDRESS. 

AT  the  last  meeting  it  was  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  School  is 
to  train  reformers,  meaning  by 
reformers  persons  who  are  capable  of 
reacting  beneficently  upon  their  environ- 
ment; and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  natural 
environment  is  unfavorable,  the  first  re- 
quisite to  this  end  must  be  the  creation  of 
a  protected  environment.  This  involves 
at  once  the  danger  of  the  School's  antag- 
onizing the  home;  for  the  home  condi- 
tions are  often  unfavorable.  The  harm- 
ful influences  must  be  counteracted,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  the  home  will  not  be 
antagonized. 

The  chief  faults  of  the  homes  are  lux- 
uriousness  and  love  of  pleasure. 

(i.)  Luxuriousness.  To  counteract 
this,  the  School  must  create  an  environ- 
ment favorable  to  simplicity.  It  may  also 
arrange  for  summer  camps,  etc. ;  and  so 
provide  means  by  which  children  of  lux- 
urious homes  may  live  under  very  simple 

♦Abstracts  of  the  second  and  third  of  a  series 
of  four  addresses  delivered  before  the  teach- 
ers of  the  schools  and  others  by  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  the  first  of  which  was  contained  in  the 
March  issue.  The  fourth  will  be  given  at 
greater  length  in  the  July  issue.  At  the  outset 
of  the  second  address.  Dr.  Adler  made  a  cor- 
rection of  the  report  of  his  first  address,  to 
the  effect  that  his  criticism  of  Dr.  Dewey's 
method  was  not  that  it  is  too  introspective, 
but  that  the  conception  which  governs  it 
seemed  to  be  the  biologically  evolutionary  one 
— the  idea  that  what  ought  to  be  will  in  some 
way  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  what  is,  or 
has  been;  while  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Ethical  School  rests  is  rather  the  ethically 
evolutionary  idea — that  moral  or  ethical  con- 
ceptions must  be  brought  definitely  to  the 
child's  consciousness  by  means  of  explicit 
statements,  and  a  definite  ideal  of  progress. 


or  even  primitive  conditions  during  the 
summer  months. 

(2.)  Love  of  pleasure.  Even  when 
this  pleasure  is  of  the  more  refined  sort, 
love  of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  is  dan- 
gerous. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
"New  Education," — the  School  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  home, — ^is  not  at  fault  in 
this  matter.  It  is  quite  possible  to  inter- 
pret the  doctrine  of  interest  upon  which 
the  New  Education  lays  such  stress  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  mean  entertain- 
ment, amusement ;  and  so  to  introduce  in- 
to the  school  itself  this  very  pleasure-seek- 
ing which  the  school  should  g^ard  against. 
Interest  may  well  be  utilized  to  arouse 
the  pupil's  power  to  start  with;  then, 
however,  he  should  learn  to  use  his  pow- 
ers to  work  for  work's  sake;  to  grind, 
whether  he  finds  it  pleasant  or  impleas- 
ant,  and  without  new  interests  being  con- 
tinually supplied.  When  he  has  finished 
his  work,  there  is  again  interest  or  pleas- 
ure,— the  pleasure  of  achievement. 
There  should  thus  be  a  balance  between 
pleasure  and  drudgery.  Some  strenu- 
ousness,  and  a  due  insistence  upon  the 
adequate  performance  of  assigned  tasks 
within  the  time  allotted  for  them,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  power  and 
virility.  Laxness  here  means,  again,  that 
the  school  falls  in  with  the  pleasure-seek- 
ing tendencies  of  the  time,  instead  of 
standing  firm  against  them.  To  train  re- 
formers, then,  (in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  has  been  employed)  means  protect- 
ing the  young  through  the  School  envir- 
onment and  influence  against  the  evils 
of  luxuriousness  and  pleasure-seeking. 

Our  main  idea  of  training  men  and 
women  who  shall  transform  their  envir- 
onment seems  to  be  a  novel  and  radical 
one.  Thus,  Dr.  Butler  said  lately  that 
the  purpose  of  the  New  Education  is  to 
produce  men  and  women  who  can  ad- 
just  themselves    to    their   environment. 
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The  Ethical  School  idea  includes  this,  but 
it  considers  this  adjustment  to  be  the 
means,  not  the  end ;  the  end  being  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  environment. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  should  become  con- 
scious of  this  ideal — whether  they  should 
think  of  the  school,  in  short,  as  an  iliie 
school — not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  in 
which  West  Point  or  Harvard  or  Yale 
or  select  schools  for  the  wealthy  are  tlite; 
but  elite  in  the  sense  of  standing  for  the 
principle  of  self-consecration  to  an  ideal. 
The  danger  in  arousing  this  conscious- 
ness lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  leading  to 
an  "I  am-holier-than-thou"  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  This  is  probably  not  a 
serious  danger,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that  this  elite  idea,  as  interpret- 
ed above,  is  the  one  that  will  help  most 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
School.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
School  was  founded,  and  has  been  and  is 
supported,  by  people  devoted  to  this  ethi- 
cal ideal.  The  pupils  should  know  this ; 
indeed,  they  have  no  right  to  be  in  the 
School  at  all  if  they  do  not  believe  in  its 
purposes. 

It  may  be  well  to  assume  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical case:  Suppose  a  pupil  to  say, 
"Yes,  I  understand  that  the  School  is  to 
train  reformers,  but  I  don't  want  to  be 
one.'*  The  reply  with  which  he  should 
be  met  will  involve  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion:— *Tt  is  not  a  question  of  willing- 
ness ;  you  have  no  choice.  As  soon  as  a 
new  ideal  has  been  presented  to  you  and 
you  have  recognized  it  as  higher  than  the 
one  you  have  already,  you  are  already 
elected  to  be  a  follower  of  that  ideal." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  environment  of 
the  School  must  be  a  protected  environ- 
ment, if  it  is  to  keep  its  bargain  with  its 
founders;  and  that  the  elite  idea  will  be 
helpful  if  it  means  to  the  pupils  responsi- 
bilities rather  than  privileges.  If  the 
School  is  thoroughly  permeated  with 
these  ideals,  evils  must  disappear. 


The  final  point  to  be  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  corollary  is  that  to  carry 
out  this  plan  of  a  protected  environment, 
the  School  should  have  a  larger  part  of 
the  time  of  the  pupils  under  its  immediate 
control;  and  this  will  be  possible  in  the 
new  building. 

THIRD  ADDRESS. 

It  should  be  stated  once  more  that  the 
object  of  education  is  not  to  develop  the 
ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  environment, 
but  rather  the  ability  to  change  environ- 
ment, that  is,  in  other  words,  to  forward 
the  progress  of  the  world. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  we  are 
to  create  enthusiasm  for  this  progress, 
and  a  desire  to  contribute  to  it?  Not  by 
preaching,  which  is  largely  an  appeal  to 
feeling,  and  hence  not  likely  to  produce 
a  lasting  eflfect ;  not  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  intellect  alone,  for  this 
also  is  likely  not  to  result  in  an)rthing 
permanent.  The  end  must  be  compassed 
by  pedagogical  methods;  class-room  in- 
struction is  necessary.  This  instruction 
should  evoke  and  emphasize  the  idea  of 
evolution  or  development — ^perhaps  "de- 
velopment" is  the  better  word,  since  "evo- 
lution" is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
theory  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Thus,  in 
teaching  science,  for  example,  not  only 
facts  and  laws  but  the  history  (in  outline 
only)  of  the  growth  of  this  knowledge 
should  be  taught.  In  this  way  the  atti- 
tude of  finality  which  naturally  attaches 
itself  to  text-books  will  be  removed ;  and 
pupils  will  come  to  see  how  long  is  the 
procession  of  those  by  whom  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  built  up;  and  to  feel  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  form  a  part  of  it. 
They  should  be  given  a  glimpse  of  the 
dawn  of  civilization:  and  realizing  the 
length  of  the  march  from  then  to  now, 
should  get  the  idea  of  progress,  of  move- 
ment, of  the  whole  world  moving.  The 
teacher  of  natural  science  has  especially 
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gcxxl  opportunities  for  bringing  out  this 
idea. 

In  manual  training,  again,  while  the 
immediate  aim  is  to  develop  manual  skill, 
there  is  here  also  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  child  an  epitomized  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  industry.  The  industrial 
museum  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity, but  an  illustration  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

In  art,  the  development  of  art  and  what 
it  has  meant  in  the  history  of  various  peo- 
ples may  be  shown.  Literature,  too,  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
treatment,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  de- 
veloping ideals  of  humanity. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  subjects 
in  illustrating  this  idea  is  history.  The 
central  idea  here  is  that  of  Froebel,  «.  e, 
to  make  the  child  acquainted  both  with 
nature  and  with  humanity.  The  clue  that 
is  followed,  though  not  too  strictly,  is 
that  of  the  sequence  of  the  seasons. 
There  are  seasonal  races;  the  Eskimos 
illustrate  winter,  the  Hindoos  summer, 
and  so  on.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make 
the  child  acquainted  with  the  human  race 
as  one,  despite  differences.  In  the  higher 
grades,  the  idea  is  to  show  what  other  na- 
tions have  to  do  with  our  own.  This  is 
done  by  taking  the  best  types  of  each,  so 
that  the  children  may  have  a  few  great 
names  and  personalities  flashing  into 
their  lives,  and  thus  get  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity as  well  as  that  of  the  nation.  The 
teacher  of  history  should  show  what  each 
nation  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  race,  starting  with  the  early  civiliza- 
tions, with  Persia  perhaps,  and  coming 
down  to  the  present  time  and  the  idea  of 
democracy.  They  should  now  be  brought 
to  ask.  What  is  the  aim  of  Democracy? 
What  has  it  done?  What  is  left  for  it 
to  do?  They  should  eventually  be 
brought  to  see  that  there  are  two  great 
problems  awaiting  solution:  i.  How  to 
make  the  best  men  rulers  and  leaders; 
and  2.  How  to  bring  about  Aristotle's 


idea  of  securing  the  best  life  to  each  citi- 
zen? We  do  not  yet  know,  apparentiy, 
what  the  best  life  is;  the  majority  seem 
to  define  it  as  the  life  of  material  ease,  or 
ot  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  is  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  should  be  defined  as 
the  pursuit  of  perfection. 

By  these  means,  then,  boys  and  girls 
may  be  brought  to  see  how  progress  has 
come  about,  and  how  long  it  takes  for  a 
single  new  idea  to  establish  itself.  Thus, 
they  will  become  duly  conservative,  while 
animated  by  the  idea  of  continuous 
change  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

History  is  the  most  important  aid  of 
ethics.  It  is  not  simply  a  study  of  causes : 
that  is  too  difficult  for  children.  Neither 
is  it  merely  scientific  history,  for  knowl- 
edge alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  aim  is 
rather  to  get  a  few  large  results,  to  see 
the  light  upon  a  few  of  the  peaks  of  hu- 
man progress.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
every  step  in  the  development  of  the  race ; 
the  facts  are  not  known.  We  can  only 
pick  out  the  things  that  are  of  greatest 
value. 

It  is  possible  that  the  high  school 
course  may  become  lengthened  to  five  or 
six  years,  preparing  students  to  enter  the 
junior  year  in  college;  in  that  case  it  will 
be  possible  to  go  into  details;  but  in  the 
elementary  school  it  is  possible  only  to 
lay  foundations. 

The  words  "reform"  and  "reformer" 
should  probably  not  be  used  in  all  this 
effort  to  create  reformers.  The  child  is 
to  absorb  at  first;  to  get  things  by  con- 
tagion, through  example.  He  should  be 
brought  into  admiring  relations  with  men 
and  women  who  have  caused  progress. 
Full  reflective  consciousness  comes  later. 
The  elementary  school  should  cultivate 
love  of  humanity  and  of  the  nation.  If 
humanity,  if  the  race-idea  is  emphasized 
as  well  as  the  national  idea,  we  shall  avoid 
the  narrow,  jingo  patriotism  that  is  so 
false  and  harmful. 
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Older  Boys  and  the 
Settlements 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  a  Settlement  has  to 
deal  is  what  to  do  with  the  older 
boys.  There  comes  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  boys'  club  when  its  former 
occupations  no  longer  suffice;  when,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  some  new  oc- 
cupation or  interest  must  be  formed  to 
supply  a  reason  for  its  continued  exist- 
ence. During  its  infancy,  it  has  been 
enough,  perhaps,  that  it  has  supplied 
committees  to  help  run  guild  entertain- 
ments, to  assist  in  the  giving  out  of  li- 
brary books,  to  act  as  ushers  at  a  neigh- 
borhood lecture  or  concert,  and  to  pile 
away  the  chairs  when  the  performance 
is  at  an  end ;  all  this,  of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  games,  debates  and  athletic 
exhibitions  which  are  its  more  exclusive 
interest. 

But  when  the  boys  have  reached  the 
years  in  which  the  outside  world  begins 
to  enforce  its  claim  upon  them,  dwarfing 
the  interests  of  the  little  Settlement 
world  in  which  their  youth  has  been 
passed,  such  occupations  pall,  and  the 
boys  or  young  men,  as  they  are  now, 
rightly  infer  that  if  the  Settlement  has 
no  other  use  for  them,  they  have  no 
further  use  for  it.  One  of  two  things 
is  almost  certain  to  occur.  Either  they 
will  stay  on,  out  of  old  use  and  habit, 
slowly  deteriorating  into  a  gang  of  loaf- 
ers to  whom  the  scene  of  their  former 
activities  has  become  merely  the  most 
convenient  local  "hang-out";  or,  in  ciase 
the  social  spirit  is  stronger  among  them, 
they  will  seek  to  perpetuate  their  own 
organization  for  selfish  purposes  alone 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  they 
have  hitherto  sought  to  serve.  Either 
of  these  courses  is  a  danger  from  the  Set- 


tlement point  of  view,  nor  is  either  to 
the  real  advantage  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. 

Here  and  there  may  exist,  perhaps, 
a  settlement  which  has  found  other  solu- 
tions for  the  problem  of  its  older  boys. 
This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  where 
the  boys  have  been  admitted  from  a  com- 
paratively early  age  to  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  institution.  But  even 
here,  it  is  usually  a  small  minority,  rather 
than  the  club  as  a  whole,  that  has  main- 
tained its  interest  in  and  usefulness  to 
the  institution  itself.  In  one  case  known 
to  the  writer  where  the  club  as  a  whole 
was  apparently  faithful  to  the  parent  in- 
stitution, it  wanted  to  abolish  the  kinder- 
garten as  prejudicial  to  its  own  dignity. 
In  settlements  where  there  had  never 
been  a  suggestion  of  democratic  control, 
such  an  event  would  be  unlikely  to  occur ; 
but  the  experience  of  such  settlements 
does  not  go  to  show  that  their  young 
men  have  persisted  in  vigorous  and  in- 
terested club-activity  beyond  the  age 
where  the  pastimes  and  pursuits  of  boy- 
hood ceased  to  form  the  major  inspira- 
tion of  their  lives. 

Just  here  it  may  be  proper  to  ask 
whether  the  mission  of  the  Settlement, 
in  so  far  as  its  young  men  are  concerned, 
has  not  come  to  an  end  at  this  point  in 
the  young  man's  career.  Is  it  not  just  to 
suppose  that  at  the  moment  of  his  enter- 
ing upon  the  world  on  his  own  account, 
he  will  be  blind  to  all  interests  not  para- 
mount in  his  personal  life?  Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  at  the  moment  of  first  look- 
ing life  in  the  face  and  of  finding  re- 
flected there,  perhaps,  the  image  of  his 
future  happiness,  he  will  retain  an  inter- 
est in  any  philanthropic  programme  of 
Settlement  work,  even  should  it  have 
been  specially  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments and  capacities  of  the  club  to  which 
he  belonged?  In  reply  to  this  it  should 
be  said  that  a  whole  club  seldom  reaches 
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this  psychological  moment  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  among  city  working  boys 
the  precise  moment  referred  to  often  re- 
mains pathetically  absent,  there  being 
only,  from  the  time  when  they  were  very 
little  fellows,  a  continuity  of  grind,  upon 
which  the  coming  of  the  twenty-first 
birthday  has  produced  a  painfully 
meagre  impression.  Upon  such,  indeed, 
there  may  descend  a  contagion  of  the 
blood  when  springtide  is  in  the  air,  but 
for  the  exclusion  of  moments  of  lassi- 
tude the  wisest  of  systems  will  fail  to 
make  provision. 

And  yet  it  remains  substantially  true 
of  the  majority  of  Settlement  clubs  that 
the  coming  of  manhood  marks  a  move- 
ment towards  disintegration  in  the  club, 
and  the  question  is  a  real  one :  What  is 
the  Settlement  to  do  if  it  would  remain 
mistress  of  the  situation?  Mistress  of 
the  situation  it  ought  to  remain  (be  it 
said  in  parenthesis)  only  to  the  extent 
of  insuring,  if  it  can,  some  fruitage  or 
consequence  of  the  training  it  has  sup- 
plied during  the  earlier  years  of  the! 
club's  existence.  Active  direction  is  no 
longer  essential  or  even  desirable;  and 
the  wise  Settlement  is  the  one  that  does 
not  await  the  crisis,  but  takes  its  meas- 
ures in  time  to  perpetuate  its  principles 
at  the  cost  of  an  amputation  that  is  felt 
as  such  only  by  itself.  In  other  words, 
boys'  clubs,  before  they  approach  too 
near  to  the  perilous  moment,  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  Settlement  and  encour- 
aged to  set  up  for  themselves.  If  they 
have  really  benefited  by  their  connection 
with  the  parent  institution,  they  will  dis- 
cover in  their  independence  an  incitement 
to  carry  abroad  and  plant  in  less  favored 
neighborhoods  the  seeds  of  the  higher 
civilization  of  which  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  custodians.  Or,  should 
the  contrary  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
more  seemly  that  they  should  languish 
and  decline  away  from  the  scene  that 


has  witnessed  the  birth  and  unfolding  of 
their  youthful  ideals.  At  least,  if  they 
are  not  to  save  themselves,  they  will  in 
this  manner  furnish  no  occasion  of  con- 
tamination to  the  rest  of  the  organism 
from  which  their  separation  has  been  ef- 
fected. 

But  the  system  of  separated  clubs, 
loosely  connected,  by  means  of  a  few 
honorary  memberships  judiciously  be- 
stowed, with  a  parent  Settlement  or  out- 
side committee,  has  been  found  to  work 
well  in  practice.  It  is  the  system  pursued 
by  Oxford  House  in  a  district  of  Lon- 
don which,  lying  contiguous  to  one  noted 
for  its  "hooliganism,"  has  been  conspic- 
uously free  from  that  sociologic  infants* 
complaint. 

Chief  among  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  is  the  fact  that  the  young  men's 
club-house,  or  club-room,  belongs  to 
themselves  alone ;  and  this,  not  upon  cer- 
tain specified  evenings  of  the  week,  but 
all  the  time.  It  does  not  have  upon  it 
the  taint  of  philanthropy  from  which 
most  Settlements  find  it  so  difficult  to 
hold  themselves  clear.  Neither  does  a 
club  so  housed  have  to  labor  under  the 
imputation  with  the  neighbors  of  being 
part  and  parcel  of  an  educational  scheme 
the  other  and  more  important  features 
of  which  are  a  kindergarten,  a  circulating 
library,  and  a  penny  provident  fund.  If 
the  club  has  still  to  be  assisted  financial- 
ly, its  members  are  apt  to  feel  a  heavier 
burden  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
them  than  they  would  be  likely  to  feel  in 
a  Settlement  where  the  benefits  are  so 
much  more  subtly  diffused;  and  when 
the  club  has  become  self-supporting  there 
is  some  safeguard  in  the  members'  pride 
against  a  complete  perversion  of  its  pur- 
poses. 

Even  should  it  fail  altogether  of  a  real- 
ization of  its  higher  social  ideal,  there  is 
a  lower  one  to  which  it  may  fall  without 
too  much  dishonor.     In  the  Settlement 
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the  plane  of  mere  sociability  can  be  occu- 
pied permanently  only  at  the  expense  of 
a  sentiment  of  obligation  to  another  and 
different  ideal;  but  a  young  men's  club, 
paid  for  and  managed  by  its  own  mem- 
bers, can  put  forward  recreation  as  its 
end  without  thereby  exciting  an  emotion 
of  inferiority  that  may  prove  a  stiun- 
bling-block  in  the  path  of  future  endeav- 
or. 

And  here  one  would  like  to  suggest, 
if  a  criticism  may  be  pardoned  in  closing, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  preach- 
ing of  ideals  to  the  boys  in  Settlement- 
clubs.  Too  early  an  introduction  to  cer- 
tain great  truths  may  serve  only  to  spoil 
the  taste  for  them  at  an  age  when  they 
can  be  better  assimilated.  The  preach- 
ing, too,  is  apt  to  recoil  upon  the  head 
of  the  preacher,  who  is  set  down  as  an 
amiable  idealist  by  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  for  himself  that  the  world,  which  he 
cannot  but  consider  good,  is  yet  a  place 
in  which  very  different  motives  rule  from 
those  that  he  has  been  taught  to  believe 
in  the  ascendant.  It  is  this  in  part  that 
makes  the  problem  of  the  young  men's 
clubs  dangerous.  Ideals,  social,  political 
and  religious,  are  flashed  across  the 
horizon  at  a  time  when  little  beside  the 
glitter  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  on- 
looker, who  is  later  the  more  convinced 
a  materialist  from  having  seen  this  glitter 
subside  in  "the  light  of  common  day." 
Too  often  it  is  but  a  spirit  of  criticism 
that  is  engendered,  which,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  failures  of  reform  and  mark- 
ing the  distance  by  which  the  ideal  falls 
short  of  its  realization,  concludes  that 
such  idealism  is  out  of  place  in  the  world 
as  he  finds  it.  The  proper  antidote  to 
this  is. work — some  way  of  being  prac- 
tically useful.  When  this  has  been  dis- 
covered and  developed  in  the  Settlement, 
there  is  little  fear  of  the  boys  using  amiss 
the  opportunities  of  their  independent 
clubs.    And  the  ideals  will  grow  of  them- 


selves out  of  a  useful  activity;  not  come 
as  a  handful  of  cut  flowers,  which  must 
wither  for  lack  of  roots. 

J.  K.  Paulding. 


"O  toiling  hands  of  mortals!  O  un- 
wearied feet,  traveling  ye  know  not 
whither.  Soon,  soon,  it  seems  to  you, 
you  must  come  forth  on  some  conspic- 
uous hilltop,  and  but  a  little  way  further, 
against  the  setting  sun,  descry  the  spires 
of  El  Dorado.  Little  do  ye  know  your 
own  blessedness;  for  to  travel  hopefully 
is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive,  and  the 
true  success  is  to  labor." — Robert  Louis 
Stevenson, 


"The  idealist  is  incorrigible.  If  cast 
out  of  his  heaven,  he  makes  an  ideal  out 
of  hell.  One  may  disillusion  him,  and 
forthwith  he  embraces  the  disillusionment 
no  less  ardently  than  he  previously  em- 
braced his  hope." — Friedrich  Nietzsche, 

"Our  province  is  virtue  and  religion, 
life  and  manners;  the  science  of  im- 
proving the  temper  and  making  the  heart 
better.  This  is  the  field  assigned  to  us 
to  cultivate;  how  much  it  has  lain  ne- 
glected is  indeed  astonishing."— 5wA^^ 
Butler, 


"The  deformity  of  human  laws  must 
be  exposed  in  its  nakedness,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  eternal. 
Man  breaks  and  crushes,  man  destroys, 
man  kills;  the  summer  is  summer  still, 
the  lily  is  the  lily  still,  the  stars  of  heaven 
are  the  stars  of  heaven  still." — Victor 
Hugo, 

"Firm  and  rare  natures  are  thus 
created;  misery  almost  always  a  step- 
mother, is  sometimes  a  mother;  destitu- 
tion gives  birth  to  might  of  soul  and 
spirit ;  distress  is  the  nurse  of  pride ;  un- 
happiness  is  a  good  milk  for  the  magnani- 
mous."— Victor  Hugo. 
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Changes  in  the  Conception  of  God 

The  Second  of  a   Series  of  Three   Discourses   Given  at   Carnegie  Hall 

BY  Felix  Adler 


THE   follo,wing  question  has   been 
put  to  me  since  my  first  address 
on  this  subject:    "You  mentioned 
Atheism  and  Theism;  did  you  intention- 
ally omit  Agnosticism,  or  is  your  posi- 
tion identical  with  Agnosticism?" 

I  wish  to  say,  in  answer,  that  the  posi- 
tion I  havcf  described  diflfers  from  agnos- 
ticism, and  briefly  how  it  differs.  Agnos- 
ticism affirms  that  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  certainty,  namely  scientific  certainty, 
based  on  truth  verifiable  in  experience. 
My  contention  is  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  certainty,  moral  certainty,  moral 
conviction,  based  not  on  truth  verifiable 
in  experience,  but  on  truth  necessarily  in- 
ferred from  experience.  Agnosticism 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  existence 
of  an  ultimate  higher  Power.  I  hold  my- 
self warranted  in  affirming  that  there  is 
such  a  Power,  though  I  profess  to  know 
as  little  as  the  agnostic  what  the  nature  of 
that  Power,  considered  in  itself,  may  be. 
But  the  "that,"  apart  from  the  "what," 
is  surely  a  gain,  if  it  can  be  maintained. 
The  assertion  that  there  is  such  a  Power 
is  plainly  a  step  beyond  agnosticism.  I 
take  this  step  on  the  ground  that  all  that 
is  best  in  me  urges  me  to  work  for  a  state 
of  moral  perfection  in  the  world,  and  on 
the  ground  that  the  attainment  of  this 
goal  is  not  dependent  on  human  effort 
alone,  but  may  be  hindered  or  helped  by 
Nature.  If,  then,  I  am  to  believe  in  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  moral  end — 
and  I  must  believe  in  that,  or  build  my 
house,  morally  speaking,  on  sand — I  am 
forced  to  assume  that  there  is  provision 
made  in  Nature  looking  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  end,  or  in  other  words,  that 


there  is  a  "Power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness." This  surely  is  a  step  beyond 
agnosticism. 

Again,  a  second  question  has  been  put 
to  me:  "Can  we  avoid  what  is  called 
anthropomorphism,  that  is,  if  we  think  of 
the  ultimate  Being  at  all,  can  we  avoid 
thinking  of  that  Being  in  human  fash- 
ion ?  Either  complete  silence,  or  a  human 
image  of  some  sort,  is  not  that  the  alter- 
native?" I  admit  that  this  is  so.  The 
human  image  we  must  use.  But  the 
whole  force  of  my  plea,  a  week  ago,  if 
it  had  any  force,  lay  in  the  reminder  that 
the  human  image  should  be  used  as  a 
metaphor,  as  a  sign,  and  be  kept  apart 
from  the  thing  signified.  We,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
masters  of  our  inner  life  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  which  our  predecessors  did  not 
make  who  worshipped  Bel,  and  Osiris, 
and  Zeus,  or  some  god,  under  whatever 
name,  as  if  he  were  the  reality,  instead  of 
standing  metaphorically  for  what  is  real. 
It  is  true,  we,  too,  must  have  our  sign,  or 
we  shall  lapse  into  silence.  We,  too, 
must  continue  to  fashion  our  conception 
of  EHvinity  after  our  own  images,  but  we 
ought  to  be  able  henceforth  to  remember 
what  a  religious  symbol  is,  and  what  pur- 
pose is  subserves.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  hold  fast  to  this  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  that  ultimate  Being,  which 
we  may  believe  to  be  really  existent,  and 
the  creations  of  our  imagination  which 
are  not  really  existent  but  valuable  only 
because  of  what  they  suggest.  The  flag 
of  our  country  is  sacred  to  us  because  of 
the  patriotic  ideas  which  it  suggests,  and 
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not  because  we  believe  that  any  particu- 
lar sanctity  attaches  to  the  mere  bunting. 
The  ring,  which  is  bestowed  on  us  by  the 
hand  of  love,  is  precious  because  of  what 
it  suggests,  not  because  we  believe  that 
that  little  fillet  of  gold  itself  contains  or 
embodies  the  love.  The  religious  S3mi- 
bols — ^though,  unlike  flag  and  ring,  they 
contain  in  part  and  embody  in  part — ^are 
likewise  precious  to  us  chiefly  because  of 
what  they  suggest. 

The  first  of  my  addresses  was  devoted 
to  this  distinction  between  sign  and 
thing  signified.  The  present  address  will 
be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  cur- 
rent theistic  conception,  with  a  view  of 
inquiring  whether  that  conception,  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  or  metaphor,  is  satisfac- 
tory, whether  it  really  is  suggestive  of 
our  highest  and  holiest  ideals.  The  third 
address,  in  its  turn,  will  deal  with  the  in- 
quiry whether  there  be  any  other  sign,  to- 
ward which  the  world  is  growing  and 
which  eventually  may  take  the  place  of 
that  which  has  been  delivered  to  us  from 
the  past. 

Is  the  theistic  image,  the  image  of  an 
individualized,  masculine  Being,  the  kind 
of  sign  that  we  can  use  ?  Does  it  corres- 
pond to  our  highest  and  best  ideals  ?  The 
theistic  conception  is  that  of  a  King. 
''King  of  Kings,*"  Jehovah  is  called.  "Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  that  the  King 
of  Glory  may  enter.  Who  is  the  King  of 
Glory?  Jehovah  of  Hosts."  This  con- 
ception arose  in  monarchical  countries, 
among  nations  who  regarded  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  State  as  incorporated 
in  a  single  individual.  In  democratic 
countries  the  sovereignty  is  believed  to 
reside  in  the  whole  people.  It  is  imper- 
sonal, lodged  not  here  or  there,  but  every- 
where expressing  itself  temporarily  in 
certain  instruments,  such  as  Presidents, 
Governors,  and  the  like,  but  not  perman- 
ently resident  in  them,  or  incorporated  in 
them.    Those  who  regard  the  sovereignty 


of  the  State  as  embodied  in  a  single  man 
may  well  conceive  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world  as  embodied  in  a  masculine 
Divinity.  But  in  democratic  countries — 
and  all  countries  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly democratic — the  theistic  conception 
so  far  as  it  is  that  of  a  King,  will  more 
and  more  be  recognized  as  obsolete. 
Surely  it  would  be  an  ancxnaly  for  men 
who,  in  the  realm  of  politics,  regard  king 
worship  as  outgrown,  as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  to  preserve  king  worship  in  relig- 
ion. When  we  listen  to  the  magnificent 
chorus  in  the  Oratorio  singing  the  lines 
from  the  Psalms  which  I  have  quoted, — 
"Who  is  the  King  of  Glory?"  etc.,  the 
swing  of  the  music  and  the  pomp  of  a 
martial  procession  which  it  suggests  stirs 
the  senses  and  excites  the  fancy.  But  all 
this  suggestion  of  royal  pomp,  of  a  great 
j>rocession  moving,  of  a  central  figuic 
awaited  by  expectant  multitudes,  of  a 
King  of  Kings  coming  and  entering  his 
gates,  does  not  touch  my  religious  feel- 
ings in  the  least.  I  doubt  whether  it 
does  yours.  It  is  not  in  this  guise,  it  is 
not  by  such  a  metaphor  that  I  can  repre- 
sent to  myself  the  "Power  in  things  that 
makes  for  righteousness."  Sovereignty 
in  the  State  we  have  come  to  look  upon 
not  as  localized,  but  as  universalized.  Our 
attitude  toward  sovereignty  in  the  world 
at  large  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
the  same.  I  am  not  now  considering 
whether  the  particular  image  of  God  as 
King  is  true,  whether  there  actually  is 
such  a  Being  enthroned  in  heaven,  but 
whether,  admitting  that  the  image  of  God 
as  King  is  a  metaphor,  this  particular 
kind  of  metaphor  can  any  longer  serve 
our  purpose.  For  the  reasons  mentioned 
I  do  not  think  it  can. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  concep- 
tion of  God  as  Heavenly  Father.  Is  not 
this  a  beautiful,  tender  and  consoling 
image?  And  can  it  ever  become  obso- 
lete ?    Royalty  we  may  do  away  with  and 
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remit  to  the  limbo  of  ancient  institutions. 
According  to  Emerson,  God  himself  said : 
"I  am  tired  of  Kings."  But  in  the  case 
of  fatherhood  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  is  holy, 
and  an  enduring  type  of  sacred  relation- 
ships. Shall  we,  then,  continue  to  use 
this  typical  picture?  Shall  we  think  of 
a  benignant  and  omnipotent  Spirit  bend- 
ing down  toward  us  from  on  high,  whose 
face  indeed  may  sometimes  be  veiled,  but 
the  light  of  whose  love  is  never  really  ex- 
tinguished or  diminished;  to  whom  we 
can  ever  come  as  children  saying: 
"Father,  protect  us;  Father,  deliver  us; 
Father,  forgive  us  our  trespasses." 
"When  every  helper  fails  and  comforts 
flee,  help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with 
me."  If  we  can  still  say  these  words,  if 
we  can  still  use  such  language,  then  we 
are  not  really  separated  from  the  old  tra- 
dition; then,  with  whatever  change  of 
accent  or  interpretation,  the  theistic  con- 
ception of  the  past  is  still  ours.  But  if  we 
cannot  honestly  say  them,  then  we  have 
passed  into  an  entirely  new  region  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  look  about  and  see  where  we  stand. 
Now  it  is  customary  for  those  who  in- 
troduce radical  and  innovating  ideas  to 
say  that  they  do  not  wish  to  deprive  any- 
one of  the  faith  which  he  possesses.  And 
I  may  repeat  the  same  sentiment.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  and  aspiration  to  be,  not 
of  those  who  destroy,  but  of  those  who 
build  up.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  present  the  reasons  upon 
which  I  rest  my  own  position.  If  any- 
one continues  to  hold  the  old  faith  he 
will  be  the  better  off,  he  will  hold  it  all 
the  more  securely  if,  having  measured 
the  full  force  of  the  reasons  that  may  be 
adduced  against  it,  he  can  still  consist- 
ently adhere  to  it  and  maintain  it,  despite 
those  reasons.  If  any  one  does  not  hold 
the  old  faith,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable 
that  he  should  analyze  the  reasons  that 
justify  his  attitude,  and  thus  be  enabled 


to  reach  a  positive  and  constructive  posi- 
tion of  his  own. 

I  confess  that,  for  my  own  part,  as 
I  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  such  superintending, 
parental  love  directed  toward  me.  As  a 
child,  I  may  have  held  that  view ;  but  it 
has  dropped  away — through  no  fault  of 
mine.  Indeed,  I  have  come  to  think  it 
a  wrong  thing  to  expect  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Universe  should  be  managed  with 
a  view  to  promoting  my  particular  indi- 
vidual welfare.  And  there  are  many 
causes  which  have  combined  to  produce 
this  change.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
and  the  most  influential  is  the  idea  of  the 
inexorable  operation  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture which  science  has  inculcated.  In 
former  times,  when  there  was  drought 
and  famine  in  the  land,  men  loaded  the 
altars  of  the  gods  with  gifts  intended  to 
placate  their  anger  and  to  induce  them  to 
send  the  wished-for  rain.  To-day  in 
famine-stricken  India,  what  is  it  that  the 
wisest  rulers  of  that  country  are  intent 
upon?  They  are  studying  how  to  sup- 
ply on  a  stupendous  scale  artificial  irri- 
gation, how  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  how  to  uplift  the  ignorant 
peasantry  by  education  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  employ  more  effective  methods 
of  agriculture.  In  former  times  when 
the  plague  passed  over  Europe,  mowing 
down  its  millions,  the  churches  were 
thronged  and  the  multitudes  of  worship- 
ers besieged  the  Almighty  to  withdraw 
the  fearful  scourge.  To-day  when  an 
invasion  of  the  cholera  threatens  a  coun- 
try, the  Kochs  and  Pasteurs  are  busy  in 
their  laboratories  seeking  to  discover  the 
germs  of  the  disease,  and  rigorous  sani- 
tation is  everywhere  applied  to  deprive 
these  germs  of  the  congenial  soil  in  which 
they  flourish.  This  is  a  commonplace  of 
modern  thinking,  and  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it. 

The     conception     of     the     Heavenly 

Father    as    interfering    witlv-.the    oper- 
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ations  of  Nature  arose  at  a  time  when 
the  teachings  of  Natural  Science  were 
unknown.  These  teachings  have  been 
fruitful  of  substantial  results.  The  pro- 
gress of  mankind  has  been  kept  back  for 
centuries  by  the  disposition  to  expect  of 
the  love  and  kindness  of  Providence  the 
benefits  which,  if  obtainable  at  all,  must 
be  obtained  by  human  eflfort.  The  pro- 
gress of  mankind  has  been  incalculably 
advanced  by  the  appeal  to  self-help,  by 
the  conviction  that  "the  gods  help  them 
who  help  themselves,"  which,  after  all, 
is  synonymous  with  saying  that  if  we 
are  to  be  saved  we  must  save  one  an- 
other. True,  there  are  situations,  and 
those  the  most  distressing — ^who  of  us 
has  not  experienced  them? — ^when  the 
vanity  of  human  help  becomes  apparent, 
when  our  boasted  science  fails,  when  the 
physician  can  do  no  more,  and  the  con- 
sulting physicians  that  are  called  in  can 
do  no  more,  and  the  object  of  our  love 
seems  drifting  inevitably  away  beyond 
our  reach  on  the  ebbing  tide.  At  such 
times,  will  prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father 
help?  I  do  not  mean  help  in  the  sense 
of  bracing  us  to  sustain  the  shock,  but  in 
the  sense  of  averting  the  impending  fate  ? 
Sometimes,  after  fervent  prayer,  there  is 
recovery.  But  will  anyone,  who  has 
grasped  the  meaning  of  natural  law  af- 
firm that  the  recovery  is  the  consequence 
of  the  prayer?  The  human  body  is  a 
delicate  and  intricate  mechanism,  and 
there  are  many  complex  causes  which 
affect  the  turn  of  disease  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  because  these  causes  are  out 
of  sight  and  incalculable,  can  we  there- 
fore doubt  that  none  the  less  they  have 
operated  and  that  they  have  been  just  as 
inexorably  determined  in  their  operation 
as  is  the  fall  of  a  stone  in  response  to 
gravitation  ?  An  ancient  sceptic  once  vis- 
ited a  temple  by  the  sea  in  which  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  those  sailors  who 
had  been  saved  from  shipwreck  in  an- 
swer  to   their   prayers.    And    someone 


said  to  him:  "Well,  Sir  Sceptic,  look 
at  this  list  of  names.  Are  you  not  con- 
vinced that  prayer  is  availing?"  "No," 
he  said,  "I  am  not  convinced.  Show  me 
first  the  list  of  those  who  have  prayed 
just  as  hard  and  who  have  not  been 
saved." 

But  the  notion  of  a  supplementary 
physical  helper,  who  steps  in  when  the 
physician  fails,  or  when  the  crops  fail, 
does  not  in  the  least  exhaust  the  idea  of 
Fatherhood;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  for 
a  moment,  to  convey  the  impression  that 
it  did.  The  idea  of  Fatherhood  implies 
moral  superiority.  The  Father  in 
Heaven  is  not  like  some  good-natured, 
kindly,  affectionate,  and  weak  human  par- 
ent. In  him  it  has  been  attempted  to  in- 
carnate the  ideal  of  righteousness.  The 
Seraphim,  when  they  sing  their  praise, 
greet  him  as  the  Thrice  Holy.  The  moral 
laws  are  his  commands.  He  sternly  ex- 
acts implicit  obedience  to  them.  He  for- 
gives, indeed,  his  children,  when  they 
contritely  confess  their  faults.  But  he 
also  relentlessly  chastises  those  whom  he 
loves  for  their  own  good.  His  love  is 
the  kind  of  love  that  shows  itself  pre- 
cisely in  such  chastisement.  In  the  pic- 
ture of  such  a  Father,  there  are  elements 
of  sublime  grandeur,  and  of  the  greatest 
moral  beauty.  One  cannot  overrate  the 
educative  eflfect  which  it  has  had  upon 
the  human  race.  But  the  Divine  Father 
after  all  is  patterned  on  the  analogy  of 
the  human  father.  He  is  but  an  en- 
larged, an  aggrandized  and  sublimated 
copy  of  the  human  father. 

And  I  would  now  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  atti- 
tude toward  fathers  has  changed  in 
modem  times;  that  the  attributes 
ascribed  and  the  veneration  accorded  to 
them  is  diflferent  from  what  it  was  in  the 
past;  that  the  assumed  relative  perfec- 
tion of  earthly  fathers  may  no  longer 
serve  as  an  analogy  for  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  Heavenly  Father,  because 
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earthly  fathers  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  even  relatively  perfect.  There  was  a 
time  when  they  were ;  when  a  father  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  demi-god  on 
earth,  whose  outline  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  enlarge  into  that  of  a  veritable 
Deity.  The  father,  the  patriarch,  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  of  the  clan.  He 
ruled  it  with  an  absolute  sway.  He  was 
the  law-giver,  the  priest,  the  judge.  His 
authority  none  ventured  to  dispute.  A 
very  young  child  still  looks  upon  its 
father  in  much  the  same  way.  To  a 
young  child  the  father  still  represents  the 
sum  total  of  all  perfections.  There  is 
no  Question  that  troubles  his  mind,  but 
he  will  go  to  his  father  confidently  ex- 
pecting a  satisfying  answer.  His  father 
knows  everything,  and  can  do  every- 
thing. His  father  is  better  than  all  other 
fathers.  But  as  he  grows  older  he  learns 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  Very  deep  and 
very  tender  remains  the  relationship. 
The  measureless  debt  of  gratitude  for  in- 
numerable benefits  remains  forever  un- 
impaired. The  care  bestowed  at  a  time 
when  the  life  was  like  a  feeble  flame 
liable  to  be  blown  out  by  any  wind  of 
chance,  the  mental,  the  moral  training 
and  the  self-effacing  affection  which 
went  with  these,  how  can  they  ever  be 
repaid  ?  The  son  or  daughter  who  could 
forget  these  things  would  deserve  to  be 
spewed  out  of  Nature  as  a  monstrosity. 
Nevertheless,  and  without  the  least  abate- 
ment of  these  claims,  the  father  has 
ceased  in  modem  times  to  be  the  type 
of  even  relative  perfection.  Intellectual- 
ly the  son  often  outstrips  the  parent,  or, 
if  he  does  not  outstrip  him,  he  enters  into 
a  different  vocation  from  that  of  his 
father,  and  he  cannot  look  up  to  the  lat- 
ter as  a  master  and  an  exemplar  in  his 
own  field  of  work.  The  old  relations  are 
much  more  nearly  maintained  where  the 
son  follows  the  same  career  as  the  father, 
and  the  reverence  which  belongs  to  the 


intellectual  superior  is  conjoined  with 
that  which  is  due  to  the  parent.  But 
this  is  rarely  the  case.  And  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  too,  the  full-grown 
man,  however  delicately  he  may  approach 
the  subject,  even  in  his  own  mind,  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  defects  of  his  parent. 
However  charitably,  however  lovingly  he 
may  judge,  judge  he  will  and  must.  The 
best  parents  themselves  desire  nothing  so 
ardently  as  that  their  children  may  sur- 
pass them  in  moral  excellence,  as  well  as 
in  mental  achievements. 

So  that  as  the  idea  of  natural  law 
entered  above,  to  exclude  the  notion 
of  an  extraneous,  interfering  Provi- 
dence, a  helper  in  time  of  sickness 
and  the  like,  so  the  idea  of  evolution,  of 
the  progressive  enlargement  and  devel- 
opment of  human  faculties  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  enters  in  to  prevent 
our  regarding  the  parent  in  the  same 
light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
founders  of  monotheism,  before  the  prin- 
ciple of  development  was  recognized. 
The  parent  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  the  stationary  image  of  superlative 
excellence;  but  rather  as  the  channel 
through  which  has  come  down  to  uS  the 
life  of  the  past  to  be  in  us  con- 
tinued and  enriched ;  the  good,  qualities 
bettered,  if  possible,  the  infirmities  cor- 
rected. The  fact  that  we  owe  to  our 
parents  the  possibility  of  reaching  out  to- 
ward further  improvement  deepens  the 
obligation  toward  them ;  in  attempting  to 
rise  higher  than  they  did,  it  is  upon  their 
shoulders  that  we  stand.  But  this  does 
not  alter  the  circumstances  that  the  best 
piety  we  can  show  toward  them  is  just  to 
attempt  to  transcend  them.  Now,  how  can 
the  father,  whose  attainments  we  are  to 
seek,  if  possible,  to  surpass,  be  to  us  any 
longer  the  adequate  symbol  of  the  Infinite 
Moral  Ideal  in  its  unsurpassable  com- 
pleteness. How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
can  any  individual  being,  no  matter  how 
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idealized,  be  to  us  the  type  of  perfection? 
The  greatest  human  beings  are  but  facets 
of  the  jewel — Humanity.  The  whole 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  jewel  does 
not  shine  forth  from  any  one  of  these 
facets.  There  is  one  type  of  moral  excel- 
lence in  Socrates,  another  in  Buddha,  still 
another — sublimer  than  these,  and  yet  all 
the  same  only  one  out  of  many  possible 
ones — in  Jesus.  The  sum  of  moral  excel- 
lence is  not  embodied  in  any  one  member 
of  human  society,  however  rarely  gifted 
and  exceptional:  in  the  infinite  plenitude 
of  spirits  we  must  look  for  its  manifesta- 
tion. 

I  have  spoken  of  God  as  a  King;  of 
God  as  a  Father,  and,  first,  as  of  a  Father 
who  helps  by  interfering  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and,  next,  as  a  Father  who  repre- 
sents ideal  righteousness.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  theistic  image  has  been 
gradually  weakened  in  its  hold  on  the 
human  mind ;  by  the  change  in  our  polit- 
ical conceptions — ^we  have  abolished 
Kings,  and  hence  the  notion  of  a  Heav- 
enly King  has  become  incongruous,  no 
longer  expresses  our  best  thought;  then, 
by  the  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
operations  of  Nature,  the  notion  of  in- 
exorable law  being  inconsistent  with  that 
of  outside  interference;  and  lastly — a 
point  which  does  not  commonly  receive 
attention — ^by  the  altered  attitude  toward 
fathers. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  our  own  attitude 
toward  the  current  theism?  In  his  book, 
"The  Reflections  of  a  Russian  States- 
man," the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 
quotes  a  parable  of  the  celebrated  Per- 
sian teacher  Djelalledin.  "Once  Moses, 
while  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  came 
upon  a  shepherd  who  was  prajring  fer- 
vently to  God.  This  was  the  shepherd's 
prayer:  'How  shall  I  know  where  to 
find  thee,  and  how  to  be  thy  servant? 
How  I  should  wish  to  put  on  thy  san- 
dals, to  comb  thy  hair,  to  wash  thy  gar- 


ments, to  kiss  thy  feet,  to  care  for  thy 
dwelling,  to  give  thee  milk  from  my 
herd.'  Moses,  when  he  heard  the  words 
of  the  shepherd,  was  angered  and  re- 
proached him:  Thou  blasphemest. 
What  dost  thou  mean,  unbeliever  ?'  The 
heart  of  the  shepherd  was  saddened  be- 
cause he  could  not  conceive  of  a  being 
without  bodily  form  and  corporeal  needs. 
He  was  taken  by  despair  and  ceased  to 
serve  the  Lord.  But  God  spake  to  Moses 
and  said :  'Why  hast  thou  driven  away 
from  me  my  servant?  What  to  thee  is 
evil  to  another  is  good.  To  thee  it  is 
poison ;  to  another  it  is  sweet  honey.' " 
The  author  employs  this  parable  in  order 
to  impress  on  the  educated  classes  of 
Russia  the  duty  of  supporting  and  con- 
forming to  the  orthodox  faith.  He  seems 
to  forget  that  his  parable  is  two-edged, 
that,  if  the  poet  has  said,  "What  to  thee 
is  poison,  to  him  is  sweet  honey,"  he  also 
clearly  says,  or  implies,  that,  what  to  him 
is  sweet  honey  to  thee  is  poison;  the 
kind  of  poison  which,  like  opium,  may 
serve,  at  first,  as  an  anodyne  of  pain,  but 
afterwards  produces  lassitude  and  finally 
spiritual  death. 

What  I  wish  to  urge  is  that  the 
question  for  us  is  not  whether  we 
shall  respect  what  is  sweet  honey  to 
others.  That  goes  without  saying. 
What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  for  us  certain  ideas  and  concep- 
tions, because  they  do  not  fit  our  need, 
because  they  are  not  intrinsically,  funda- 
mentally true  to  our  inmost'  thinking, 
would  be  poison;  at  best,  anodynes  and 
opiates.  The  one  thing  I  want  to  plead 
for,  the  one  thing  I  care  for,  is  increasing 
definiteness  in  religious  thinking,  clear 
and  clean-cut  ideas.  It  is  time  that  we 
put  away  from  us  this  mush  of  religious 
sentiment,  ^that  we  cease  to  be  content 
with  vague  and  blurred  outlines  of 
thought  on  the  greatest  of  all  subjects, 
while  we  demand  distinctness  in  every 
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other.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cleaning 
up  of  one's  ideas  is  just  as  important,  as 
a  matter  of  ethical  sanitation,  as  the 
cleanihg  up  of  the  house  in  which  we 
live  is  a  part  of  external  sanitation. 
Whether  you,  my  hearers,  accept  my  con- 
clusions or  not  is  immaterial.  I  am 
seeking  to  stimulate  you  to  demand  of 
yourself  greater  definiteness  in  your 
thinking  on  these  subjects.  Do  you 
really  believe  in  a  Heavenly  Father? 
Does  that  conception  play  any  part  in 
your  life?  Does  it  influence  you?  There 
are  thousands  of  people  who  say  they 
believe  in  it,  and  yet  are  not  influenced 
profoundly  by  it  at  all.  They  have  only 
a  dull,  stupid  way  of  repeating,  parrot- 
like, what  other  people  believe,  or  they 
believe  in  part,  and  disbelieve  in  part. 
They  believe  at  one  moment,  and  disbe- 
lieve in  other  moments.  What  I  sug- 
gest that  you  ask,  if  you  wish  to  gain 
terra  Artna  in  your  philosophy  of  life,  is : 
does  this  particular  metaphor  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  serve  your  purpose, 
does  this  particular  sign  indicate  to  you 
the  thing  signified?  You  and  I  ought 
to  look  out  upon  this  world,  you  upon* 
your  destiny,  upon  man's  destiny,  just 
as  if  there  were  no  tradition  upon  the 
subject  at  all,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
sacred  authorities  to  which  we  are  ex- 
pected to  conform,  and  which  serve  as  a 
kind  of  screen  between  us  and  things  as 
they  are.  We  ought  to  look  about  in  this 
world  as  if  we  were  the  first  men  that 
lived,  as  if  we  had  just  descended  upon 
this  planet,  as  if  we  were  "sons  and  not 
grandsons  of  Nature,"  to  use  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  words;  and  ask  ourselves. 
What  is  the  truth  ?  What  is  true  to  us  ? 
What  are  our  needs  to-day?  And  what 
is  it  that  can  satisfy  our  needs  ? 

As  to  theism,  I  distinguish,  for  my 
own  part,  between  the  form  and  the  con- 
tent. The  form  of  it  I  cannot  use  at  all. 
Neither  can  I  use  certain  ideas  of  which 


it  has  been  the  vehicle.  And  certain 
other  ideas  I  am  anxious  to  restate,  to 
recast,  to  take  out  of  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  contained,  because  I  real- 
ize that  I  must  continue  to  use  them,  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  there  is  commun- 
ity between  myself  and  the  theist.  The 
ideas  that  I  feel  the  need  of,  that  are 
true  to  me,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Righteous- 
ness, though  I  have  ceased  to  think  of 
that  Supreme  Righteousness  as  a  King 
or  Special  Providence.  Then  the  idea, 
so  invaluable  to  the  wronged  and  the  op- 
pressed, that  justice  is  somehow  going  to 
work  itself  out  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  do  without  that  idea.  I 
do  not  see  how  Dreyfus  could  have  done 
without  it.  It  was  the  one,  grand,  sub- 
lime thought  that  supported  him  during 
those  five  horrible  years  on  Devil's  Isl- 
and. If  you  read  his  letters  you  will  find 
constant  reference  to  the  "cry  of  his 
soul,"  the  cry  for  justice,  the  belief  that 
justice  would  somehow  come  uppermost. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  give  up 
that  idea.  And  then  there  is  the  idea, 
so  invaluable  to  the  afflicted,  to  those  in 
trouble,  that  there  is  a  "divine,  far-oflf 
event  toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves,"  that  there  is  a  purpose  working 
itself  out  in  the  world,  and  that  the  tears 
that  are  shed  and  the  blood  that  flows, 
and  all  the  sufferings,  and  all  the  black 
misery  is  but  the  price  paid  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  measureless  good. 
We  human  beings  can  bear  any  amount 
of  affliction  if  we  are  able  to  see  sense 
in  it,  if  we  can  convince  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  mere,  sheer  cruelty;  that  it  will 
serve  a  supreme  end,  even  though  we 
know  not  how. 

These  three  ideas,  the  idea  of  right- 
eousness, the  idea  that  justice  will  gain 
tne  ascendant,  and  that  there  is  a  sublime 
purpose  in  things — ^three  aspects  of  one 
idea — these  I  would  not  give  up.     I  do 
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not  see  how  any  courageous  attitude  to- 
ward life  is  possible  unless  one,  either 
avowedly  or  surreptitiously,  retains 
them. 

And  now  one  word  more,  in  closing. 
There  are  some  who  say:  Yes,  these 
ideas  are  very  precious,  but,  after  all,  as 
you  put  them,  do  they  compare  in  warmth 
with  the  feeling  which  a  man  has  who 
can  say  "My  Father;*'  who,  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  life,  can  go  to  his  Heavenly 
Father;  who  can  put  his  hand  trustfully 
like  a  child,  into  the  hand  of  this  Higher 
Being,  knowing  that  he  will  be  led ;  and 
who,  in  time  of  trouble,  can,  in  imagina- 
tion, lay  his  head  upon  the  breast  of  that 
Father  and  be  comforted.  Emerson  says 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  dear  because  it 
fills  the  loneliness  of  space.  Is  it  not 
also  dear,  and  much  more  so,  because 
it  fills  the  loneliness  of  the  inner  life? 

I  admit,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, that  the  position  which  I  have  stated 
is  devoid  of  this  charm  and  this  warmth. 
We  lose  something  in  departing  from  the 
old  theism.  There  never  has  been  a 
change,  a  forward  movement  in  the 
world,  that  has  not  been  attended  by  loss. 
And  so  there  is  loss  in  this  instance,  but 
there  is  also  gain.  Our  experience  in 
passing  out  of  the  old  way  of  believing 
is  much  the  same  as  that  which  we  un- 
dergo when  we  lose  our  earthly  parent. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  retain  an  aged  father  in  life 
while  you  yourselves  were  already  well 
along  in  middle  age.  If  so,  you  have 
enjoyed  a  great  privilege.  There  was 
one  most  loving  friend  to  whom  you 
could  always  go,  no  matter  how  feeble 
he  might  be,  and  unbosom  yourself,  sure 
that  you  would  be  understood  sympa- 
thetically. In  his  quiet  room,  which  the 
din  and  bustle  of  the  world  reached  only 
from  a  distance,  as  the  booming  of  the 
surge  reaches  a  land-locked  bay,  you 
would  ever  find  a  haven  of  peace.     The 


hours  spent  there  remain  unforgetable. 
The  father  dies,  and  there  is  a  gap  which 
it  seems  nothing  can  ever  fill.  There  is 
a  home-sickness  which  it  seems  nothing 
can  ever  assuage.  But,  if  you  are  a  man, 
you  will  pull  yourself  together  and  say: 
Now  the  time  has  come  when  I  must 
play  the  part  of  a  man.  It  is  proper  that 
I  should  no  longer  lean  upon  another, 
but  let  others  lean  upon  me ;  that  I  should 
no  longer  put  my  burdens  upon  another, 
but  germit  others  to  put  their  burdens 
upon  me.  As  St.  Paul  has  it:  "When 
I  was  a  child  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child. 
But  now  that  I  have  become  a  man  I 
have  put  away  childish  things." 

And  this  is  precisely  the  change  which 
is  demanded  of  us  in  the  religion  of  the 
present  day.  Life  is  a  fight.  We  must 
take  our  part  in  it, — the  man's  part.  We 
must  get  rid,  finally,  of  the  notion  that 
the  affairs  of  the  universe  are  managed 
with  a  view  to  securing  our  private  bene- 
fit; that  Fate,  or  the  Power  that  over- 
rules Fate,  is  disposed  to  coddle  us. 
Childlike  we  must  ever  be  in  the  sense  of 
humility,  but  not  childlike  in  the  sense 
of  leaning.  As  in  the  State  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  that  the  common 
good  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  indi- 
vidual good,  but  that  the  individual  shall 
seek  his  highest  good  in  promoting  the 
general  good ;  so,  in  respect  to  that  larger 
country,  the  world,  we  must  not  even  ask 
that  its  affairs  shall  be  so  managed  that 
we  may  never  be  sick,  may  never  be  hurt, 
may  never  be  grieved;  but,  despite  the 
bruises,  and  the  heart-aches,  and  the  set- 
backs, we  must  seek  our  highest  good  in 
promoting  the  largest,  all-inclusive  good. 
This  is  always  within  our  power.  If  we 
keep  fast  hold  of  this  aim  we  shall  never 
feel  orphaned  or  forlorn.  Stand  erect: 
walk  erect :  cease  to  lean, — is  the  message 
I  would  convey. 
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Course  of  Ethical  Instruction  for  Schools 

(  Continued) 

The   Primary   Grades   ( II ) 


THE  transition  from  the  course  of 
fables  and  fairy  tales  to  that  deal- 
ing with  the  Greek  myths  is  easy 
and  direct.  The  strong  imaginative  feel- 
ing which  the  children  enjoyed  so  much 
in  the  fairy  tale,  we  find  here  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Greek  to  the  world  about  him 
— the  personification  of  every  aspect  and 
manifestation  of  nature;  but  this  time  it 
is  only  the  background  of  the  story,  and 
the  central  interest  hinges  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  persons.  The  stories  of  this 
course  appeal  largely  to  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  they  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  great  deeds  and  dauntless  courage, 
and  give  excellent  material  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  true  conception  of  the 
hero. 

If  we  recognize  the  fact  that  children 
are  by  nature  hero-worshipers,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  placing  before  them  the  heroes 
of  the  noblest  type.  Too  often  do  wrong 
impressions  of  heroism,  gained  during 
youth,  distort  the  ideals  of  a  boy's  life; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly 
over-estimate  the  uplifting  influence  of 
the  right  kind  of  hero-worship.  In  the 
early  stories  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  the 
types  that  we  are  looking  for;  the  ex- 
amples of  the  courage  and  persistence 
that  are  needed  in  every  life,  whether  it 
be  the  Hellenic  prince  who  helps  the 
weak  and  slays  the  monster,  or  the  child 
of  to-day  who  has  his  work  before  him. 
The  character  of  Ulysses  in  the  "Odyssey" 
embodies  some  of  the  finest  of  the  heroic 
qualities;  but  it  has  been  found  best  to 
commence  the  course  with  some  of  the 


simpler  stories,  so  that  the  children  are 
gradually  familiarized  with  the  setting 
common  to  all  of  these  Greek  myths,  and 
are  more  ready  to  understand  the  big 
thoughts  of  the  "Odyssey."  In  general, 
the  plan  is  to  tell  the  story  as  dramatic- 
ally as  possible,  with  sufficient  detail  to 
give  it  color,  and  bearing  in  mind  con- 
stantly the  element  in  it  by  which  we  wish 
chiefly  to  impress  the  class.  Then  the 
story  is  talked  over,  and  the  children  are 
led  to  find  for  themselves  the  lesson  that 
is  in  it. 

Children  are  always  attracted  to 
stories  about  other  children,  and  the  first 
group  of  stories  selected  gives  us  a  good 
picture  of 

" how  hi  ancient  ages 

Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages." 
Frequently  there  is  a  secondary  thought 
to  be  emphasized  in  a  story  besides  the 
first  and  most  obvious  one,  which  natur- 
ally makes  it  more  interesting  for  future 
comparisons.  For  instance,  in  the  story 
of  Pandora,  we  had  primarily  the  idea 
of  obedience,  and  secondly,  the  fleeing 
from  temptation.  The  idea  of  letting  the 
troubles  fly  out  into  the  world,  may  be 
explained  to  mean  that  the  consequences 
of  our  wrong-doing  often  fall  not  alone 
upon  ourselves,  but  frequently  also  on 
those  associated  with  us. 

The  figures  of  Perseus  and  Theseus 
stand  for  high  ambition  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.  There  is  much  emphasis  laid 
in  both  these  stories  on  the  long  years 
spent  during  the  youth  of  these  heroes 
in  practice  and  education  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  place  they  mean  to  hold  in  the 
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world.  Again,  in  both,  but  most  in  Per- 
seus, there  is  the  devotion  to  the  mother 
and  a  fine  picture  of  their  mutual  love. 
Perseus  represents  the  chivalrous  type  of 
hero  and  the  power  inherent  in  the  right. 
Theseus,  striving  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  his  father  by  winning  honor 
and  renown,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
devotion  to  an  ideal. 

That  children  delight  in  imaginings  of 
the  great  things  they  mean  to  do  some 
day,  is  without  question.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  good,  and  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  real  ambition;  but  too  often 
it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  child  live, 
practically,  in  his  dreams,  where  he  sees 
himself  acting  the  hero  under  all  possible, 
or  rather  impossible,  conditions.  Here 
is  the  need  for  making  children  realize 
their  immediate  duties ;  that  it  is  only  by 
performing  these  well,  that  they  can  de- 
velop the  strength  that  fits  them  for 
greater  work  in  the  future;  and  that  the 
fulfilment  of  their  ambitions  is  limited 
by  the  extent  of  their  capabilities.  To 
give  greater  emphasis  to  the  character  of 
Theseus,  the  story  of  Phaethon  is  used 
as  a  foil.  Here  we  have  the  boy  whose 
ambitions  are  away  beyond  his  powers, 
who  undertakes  a  task  far  too  great  for 
him  and  for  which  he  is  entirely  unpre- 
pared. Occasionally  other  myths  and 
fables  are  used  for  fuller  illustration  of 
certain  thoughts;  but  those  just  named 
are  the  most  important. 

In  taking  up  the  "Odyssey,"  we  follow 
the  narrative  of  the  poem,  except  that  we 
begin  at  once  with  the  scene  on  the  island 
of  Calypso,  and  connect  in  the  telling  the 
two  parts  of  the  epic  that  deal  with  the 
happenings  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses.  The 
influence  of  Pallas  Athene  in  times  of 
danger  is  interpreted  as  the  hero's  own 
courage  and  presence  of  mind.  The  pop- 
ular and  general  view  of  the  "Odyssey" 
has  been  that  it  is  a  tale  of  the  sea  and  of 
adventure;  consequently  there  has  been 


frequent  surprised  comment  on  its  in- 
troduction into  a  Sunday-school  course. 
But  a  more  thoughtful  reading  of  it  will 
soon  reveal  its  value  as  material  for  eth- 
ical teaching.  Moreover,  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  certain  vigor  and  breadth  in  the 
presentation  of  its  figures  and  in  the  sim- 
ple large  outlines  of  the  story  which 
adapt  it  pre-eminently  to  such  use.  The 
theme  of  the  poem  is  the  devoted  love  of 
the  hero,  Ulysses,  for  his  wife  and  child, 
his  longing  for  his  home, — 2l  love  so 
great  that  it  not  only"  outweighs  all  the 
charms  and  attractions  of  Calypso's  isl- 
and and  the  Phaeacian  palace,  but  also 
gives  him  strength  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships that  retard  his  home-coming,  and 
inspires  him  with  the  courage  that  knows 
no  despair.  Every  incident  in  the  story 
emphasizes  this  thought,  which  though  it 
does  not  literally  point  a  moral  for  the 
guidance  of  the  child's  actions,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  broadening  his  under- 
standing of  his  relation  to  others,  partic- 
ularly to  his  parents. 

The  scene  on  Calypso's  island  first 
shows  Ulysses  "seated  alone  beside  the 
deep,  with  eyes  from  which  the  tears 
were  never  dried."  His  longing  for  wife 
and  child  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
greater  beauty  of  the  nymph  or  her  offers 
of  immortality.  Obviously  this  is  a  les- 
son in  line  with  the  experience  of  any 
child, — not  to  be  discontented  at  home 
by  seeing  finer  things  in  the  houses  of 
others.  Then  Ulysses'  building  of  the 
raft  gives  the  chance  for  a  short  explana- 
tion of  life  in  the  Epic  Age,  when  kings 
worked  side  by  side  with  their  men,  while 
the  queens  wove  and  spun  with  their  wo- 
men. 

Following  this  come  the  storm  and 
shipwreck  and  the  adventures  related  by 
Ulysses  at  the  Phaeacian  court,  which 
portray  his  indomitable  courage  and  his 
perseverence  amid  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  new  quality  intro- 
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duced, — ^the  presence  of  mind  which  the 
hero  displays  during  the  storm,  in  Poly- 
phemus' cave,  and  in  the  encounter  with 
Scylla  and  Charybdis, — ^the  idea  of 
thought  in  action.  Ulysses'  wonderful 
escapes  and  well-conceived  plans  are  only 
possible  because  his  brave  heart  keeps  the 
mind  freed  from  the  clog  of  fear,  so  that 
it  can  instantly  grasp  the  dangers  of  a 
situation,  and  make  the  best  of  his  ad- 
vantages. 

In  the  very  charming  story  of  Nau- 
picaa  and  the  reception  of  Ulysses  at  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,  there  is  placed  be- 
fore us  an  excellent  picture  of  the  times. 
There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  the 
figure  of  Arete,  housewife,  mother,  and 
queen,  who  dispenses  the  graceful  hos- 
pitality of  the  Greeks  to  the  wanderer, 
Ulysses.  In  explaining  the  idea  of  true 
hospitality  to  the  children,  the  story  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other.  When,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  the  children  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  "we  ought  to  make 
our  company  feel  at  home,"  may  we  not 
feel  that  they  have  grasped  the  kernel 
of  the  idea? 

Two  of  the  adventures,  that  of  the 
Sirens  and  of  the  Lotus-Eaters  recall  to 
us  one  of  the  first  lessons:  to  shun  a 
temptation  which  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  resist.  When  we  reach  the 
story  of  Circe,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the 
incident  of  the  little  flower  that  serves 
to  avert  the  evil  powers  of  Circe  and  to 
change  her  so  that  from  plotting  against 
Ulysses  and  his  followers,  she  becomes 
their  kind  hostess  who  helps  them  with 
food  and  comforts  to  grow  strong 
enough  to  continue  their  journey  home. 
The  Moly-flower  is  sjmibolic  of  the  in- 
fluence on  others  of  our  attitude  towards 
them,  and  can  easily  be  referred  to  the 
child  in  his  relations  towards  his  mates. 
The  significance  of  some  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  narrative  has  already  been 


indicated  in  the  outline  of  the  whole 
course  of  ethical  instruction  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  Record. 

The  first  part  of  the  Odyssey  has 
shown  us  Ulysses  only  in  his  desire  for 
home;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  the  scene  is  shifted  to  the  palace 
of  Ulysses,  there  is  the  companion  pic- 
ture of  the  wife  Penelope,  faithful  and 
loyal,  despite  the  harassment  to  which 
she  is  subjected  by  the  importunate  suit- 
ors, and  living  but  in  the  hope  of  a  pos- 
sible re-union  with  her  husband.  The 
boy  Telemachus  presents  several  points 
of  interest;  he  has  outgrown  the  stage 
where  he  is  content  to  be  guided  and  di- 
rected by  his  mother,  but  does  not  yet 
possess  independence  of  action;  and  his 
attempts  to  assume  the  authority  of  the 
master  of  the  house  are  mocked  and 
laughed  at  by  the  suitors.  Then  Athene 
appears  in  the  guise  of  mentor  and  urges 
him  to  eflForts  to  help  himself,  to  set  out 
independently  to  search  for  his  father. 
How  attractive  is  the  description  of  the 
visits  of  Telemachus  to  the  palaces  of 
Nestor  and  of  Menelaus,  placing 
vividly  before  us  the  customs  of  the 
houses  and  their  splendid  manner  of 
showing  hospitality  to  a  stranger  and 
guest.  From  both  these  kings  Telema- 
chus learns  in  what  high  estimation  his 
father  is  held  among  men  of  honor,  and 
his  ambition  is  fired  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  such  a  father.  A  comparison 
of  his  indecision  in  the  first  scenes,  and 
his  prompt  action  and  resolute  manner  in 
the  last,  denotes  the  development  that  he 
has  undergone.  It  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice, too,  that  the  veneration  for  the 
father  is  as  strong  in  Ulysses  towards  the 
aged  and  decrepit  Laertes,  as  it  is  in 
Telemachus  towards  L^lysses  himself. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, we  omit  the  realistic  details  with 
which  the  killing  of  the  suitors  is  de- 
scribed, and  only  the  parts  necessary  to 
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give  the  proper  dramatic  ending  are  re- 
lated ;  but  the  minor  touches  that  add  at 
all  to  the  charm  and  richness  of  the  story 
— as  the  loyalty  of  the  swineherd,  the 
death  of  the  old  dog  in  his  joy  at  the 
return  of  his  master,  the  recognition  by 
the  nurse — ^are  retained.  With  the  end, 
the  joyful  meeting  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope, and  the  reunion  of  the  family,  we 
return  again  to  the  underlying  thought 
of  the  whole. 

When  the  time  alloted  for  this  course 
permits,  a  few  mornings  may  be  devoted 
to  the  "Iliad**;  but  only  selected   pas- 


sages from  this  poem  are  used,  for  it  is 
not,  as  a  whole,  adapted  to  the  basis  of 
ethical  instruction,  as  is  the  "Odyssey." 
The  lessons  taken  from  the  "Iliad" 
hinge  on  the  friendship  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  the  appeal  of  the  aged  Priam 
to  Achilles  for  the  body  of  his  dead  son, 
and  the  character  of  Hector.  We  find 
in  Hector,  in  combination  with  the  other 
heroic  qualities,  a  strain  of  tender  chiv- 
alry, which  probably  Perseus  alone,  of 
all  the  other  Greek  heroes,  shares  with 
him. 


The  World  of  Social  Effort 


I. — General 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Neighborhood 
Work 

Aside  from  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  at  that 
time  a  lecturer  in  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  was  the  first 
to  inaugurate  the  Neighborhood  House 
in  America,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  we  of  the  Ethical  Society 
should  be  interested  in  that  kind  of 
work  which  passes  to-day  under  the  gen- 
eral description  of  the  "Settlement" 
movement.  There  are  certain  features 
of  this  movement  which  have  a  direct 
ethical  bearing,  bringing  it  within  the 
legitimate  field  of  our  interest.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  any  other  line  of  endeavor 
which  more  directly  tends  toward  incul- 
cating a  "knowledge  and  practice  of  right 
living"  irrespective  of  creed  and  religious 
affiliation. 

While  the  various  endeavors  of  neigh- 
borhood work  are  not  distinctly  labelled 
as  ethical  or  moral,  they  nevertheless 
have  a  very  distinctly  ethical  trend ;  and 


while  the  movement  is  still  in  an  initial 
and  plastic  state,  we  may  see  the  more 
clearly  certain  general  features  which  are 
characteristic  of  it,  and  constitute  its 
special  claims  to  our  consideration. 

The  first  of  these,  although  it  may  not 
seem  very  weighty,  is  nevertheless  of 
great  importance:  the  supplying  of  the 
demand  for  amusement,  and  turning  the 
natural  instincts  for  recreation  away  from 
the  channels  which  warp  and  corrupt 
them.  There  is  no  class  in  society  which 
spends  so  much  time  or  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  its  income  in  patronizing  public 
amusements  as  the  tenement-house  popu- 
lation. The  reasons  for  this  lie  upon  the 
surface.  In  the  first  place,  the  homes 
are  such  that  amusement  there  is  almost 
precluded.  There  is  no  room,  there  is  no 
light,  there  is  no  comfort.  And  in  this 
tenement-house  class,  too,  the  deep  ab- 
sorption and  interest  in  the  day's. occu- 
pation is  lacking.  There  is  no  planning 
for  to-morrow's  labor.  No  mental  stim- 
ulus or  interest  can  attach  to  that  portion 
of  work  in  which  the  body  alone  is  en- 
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gaged;  and  all  that  interest  and  spon- 
taneous effort  which  would  go  to  labor 
were  it  more  attractive,  and  were  the  ma- 
jority of  wage-earners  better  trained, 
seeks  outlet  in  amusements. 

These  opportunities  for  amusement,  so 
far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  are 
nearly  entirely  lacking.  We  have  a  few 
parks  and  playgrounds,  but  their  number 
is  pitifully  small  in  comparison  with  the 
needs  of  the  city.  For  the  older  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  opportuni- 
ties are  not  lacking.  The  saloons,  dance 
halls,  cheap  theatres,  and  gambling  places 
are  always  open;  and  thanks  to  these 
conditions  amusement  and  vice  have, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  become  hope- 
lessly tangled.  Neighborhood  houses 
furnish,  in  the  first  place,  opportunties  for 
separating  these  two  things,  by  giving 
amusement  and  keeping  away  vice.  It 
was  a  scoff  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
movement  that  the  settlements  were  try- 
ing to  reform  humanity  with  "pictures, 
pianos  and  parties";  but  if  there  were 
enough  pictures,  pianos  and  parties  to  go 
around,  the  ground  would  be  cleared  for 
real  progress  in  a  manner  so  effective  as 
only  one  who  knows  the  life  of 
the  tenement  houses  can  understand. 

There  are  certain  new  fields  of  effort, 
too,  that  need  to  be  taken  up.  In  summer 
the  streets  and  parks  at  least  give  breath- 
ing room :  but  in  winter  all  this  is  cut  off, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  systematic 
effort  outside  of  the  Neighborhood 
Houses  for  recreation,  except  in  those 
places  in  which  liquor,  vice,  and  vulgar- 
ity have  the  first  claim.  We  are  prone  to 
boast  of  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
yearly  being  given  to  charity,  but  this 
sum  will  shrink  almost  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  wealth  invested 
by  those  who  systematically  turn  the  nat- 
ural desire  for  recreation  into  those  chan- 
nels which  make  the  city  slums. 

Closely    connected    with   the    idea    of 


recreation  is  that  of  culture.  Neighbor- 
hood houses  bring  opportunities  for  cul- 
ture and  refinement  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  without  them.  The  delight 
in  good  books,  beautiful  music,  pictures, 
not  only  gives  entertainment,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  refines  and  elevates.  In- 
stead of  filling  the  hours  of  freedom  with 
occupations  which  degrade,  to  give  those 
people  of  naturally  good  instincts  an  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  good 
fiction,  biography  and  history,  is  work  of 
the  first  order. 

.  Third,  the  Neighborhood  House  fur- 
nishes a  local  centre  which  does  much  to 
combat  the  drifting  from  place  to  place 
and  the  feeling  of  homelessness  which  is 
beginning  to  weaken  patriotism.  De- 
spite all  that  we  hear  of  the  shifting  of 
people  in  tenement  houses  from  place  to 
place,  there  is  always  a  nucleus  in  each 
neighborhood  which  remains  fixed;  and 
with  this  nucleus  as  a  starting  point,  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  a  local  patriotism 
which  will  go  far  toward  clearing  from 
the  tenement  house  districts  many  objec- 
tionable features. 

But  last,  and  greatest  of  all,  neighbor- 
hood work  teaches  democracy ;  it  teaches 
the  principles  of  co-operation.  We  hear 
much  of  the  club  work  among  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  neighborhood  house,  and 
much  of  what  we  hear  is  undoubtedly 
overstated;  but  nevertheless  there  is  a 
side  to  club  life  and  the  organization  of 
young  people  which  can  play  a  great  part 
in  their  education.  The  girls  and  boys 
that  enter  clubs  learn  that  they  must  sup- 
press* themselves  of  their  own  volition; 
must  stand  for  good  order  and  discipline. 
The  order  and  discipline  are  brought  out 
by  the  children  themselves.  There  is  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  organi- 
zation of  a  class  and  that  of  a  club.  The 
class  is  primarily  for  mental  training; 
the  club,  primarily  for  moral  training. 
The  principles  of  self-expression  and  re- 
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pression  are  made  clear  to  the  children, 
not  by  precept,  but  by  practice ;  and  when 
they  have  been  under  wise  leadership 
connected  with  these  organizations,  the 
principles  of  democracy  are  bound  to  be- 
come knit  up  with  their  very  life.  It  is  a 
method  for  the  development  of  good 
trade-unionists.  It  is  a  method  for 
bringing  forward  as  leaders  the  best  men. 
As  the  club  works  along  year  after  year, 
it  becomes  evident  who  are  the  strong 
and  most  reliable  associates;  and  a  man 
who  can  keep  order  or  accounts,  and  be- 
fore all  the  man  who  can  be  trusted,  is 
brought  to  the  fore  as  a  man  to  lean  upon. 
These  are  the  most  valuable  lessons  that 
can  be  taught  for  the  better  organization 
of  society.  These  are  the  true  lessons  of 
democracy. 

John  Love  joy  Elliott. 

//. — Settlement  Notes 

College  Settlement 
A  new  feature  of  work  at  the  G^Uege 
Settlement  was  the  performance  of  Pina- 
fore given  April  14  at  the  Manhattan 
Lyceum.  It  was  under  the  management 
of  a  committee  representing  twelve  of 
the  older  clubs,  nearly  all  of  which  con- 
tributed performers  to  the  cast.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  experience  for  all  of 
those  who  took  part,  and  the  success  at- 
tending it  was  the  result  of  their  hard 
work.  The  results  have  been  gratifying 
from  every  point  of  view;  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  made 
above  expenses,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
improvements  at  the  Settlement's  sum- 
mer home  at  Mt.  Ivy.  But  more  import- 
ant than  that,  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
developed  between  the  clubs ;  and,  above 
all,  the  decided  advance  made  in  the  ideal 
of  what  an  entertainment  should  be.  The 
operetta  is  to  be  repeated  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege on  May  second,  an  experiment  new 


to  this  city  but  previously  carried  out  at 
Wellesley  by  clubs  from  Denison  House. 
Elizabeth  S.  Williams. 

The  residents  of  the  Settlements  and 
those  interested  in  social  improvement, 
have  for  a  long  time  realized  that  the  un- 
healthy amusements  for  our  working  peo- 
ple are  due  not  so  much  to  the  love  of 
the  lower  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  high- 
er possibilities  of  entertainment.  To  sup- 
ply this  need,  not  only  has  the  theatre  in 
Hull  House  been  opened,  but  the  dramatic 
entertainments  in  all  our  Settlements 
have  tended  to  the  same  end. 

University  Settlement 

The  University  Settlement  has  chosen 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter  to  succeed  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds  in  the  leadership  of  its  work. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  had  varied  social  service 
in  Chicago  as  organizing  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities ;  and  in  residence  at 
Helen  Heath  House,  Hull  House,  and 
Northwestern  University  Settlement.  As 
cnairman  of  the  City  Homes  Commission, 
he  furnished  the  text  of  "Tenement  Con- 
ditions in  Chicago."  Mr.  Hunter  has 
also  served  on  the  School  Extension 
Committee,  and  the  Special  Parks  Com- 
mission, so  that  in  undertaking  the  com- 
plicated problems  in  New  York,  he  comes 
fitted  by  well  rounded  experience. 

\Vork   for  Children  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburg 

The  work  that  has  been  done  for  the 
children  of  Pittsburg  by  this  Library 
forms  fascinating  and  instructive  read- 
ing to  all  those  most  truly  interested 
in  the  little  people.  The  managers 
of  the  Library  found  it  necessary  to 
set  apart  a  room  for  the  children  where 
on  Sundays  and  other  afternoons,  they 
might  have  a  quiet,  light  place  with 
good     ventilation,     to     read.     Juvenile 
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books  for  circulation,  shelved  in  the  book- 
wing,  were  found  inaccessible  for  the 
children,  who  selected  their  books  without 
having  a  chance  to  investigate  them ;  and 
after  carrying  them  home,  generally  be- 
came disgusted  and  returned  their  cards. 
For  this,  the  only  remedy  was  a  room 
where  the  children  could  examine  the 
books  on  the  shelves  and  have  an  attend- 
ant to  select  appropriate  ones.  This 
position  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
responsibility,  requiring  one  who  cheer- 
fully responds  as  confidante  to  the  chil- 
dren, tactfully  learning  their  needs  and 
guiding  them  gradually  to  the  best  litera- 
ture. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  Home  Libraries,  consisting 
of  small  book-cases  of  cherry  wood 
stained  white,  containing  about  a  dozen 
books,  besides  the  current  number  of  St, 
Nicholas  and  one  or  two  other  children's 
magazines.  Each  of  these  libraries  is 
given  in  charge  of  one  child  who  keeps  the 
cards  and  gives  the  books  out  to  friends. 
Each  Library,  moreover,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  visitor,  and  forms  a 
miniature  Branch  Library. 

The  Library  story-hour  for  the  chil- 
dren needs  only  its  name  to  suggest  the 
response  with  which  it  has  been  met  by 
the  children.  They  come  in  crowds 
to  listen;  and  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn,  when  the  work  has  to 
be  suspended,  they  continue  to  appear  at 
the  wonted  hour  in  hopes  of  the  longed- 
for  renewal.  Stories  from  Greek  myth- 
ology and  Homer,  the  North  Myths 
or  the  Niebelugenlied,are  told  to  the  older 
children :  and  to  the  little  ones,  the  three 
bears,  and  other  old  nursery  favorites. 
At  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  other 
holidays,  a  tale  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  season  is  in  order.  Nor  does  the 
work  end  here.  It  awakens  in 
the  child  a  love  of  the  stories  of  heroes ; 


it  opens  to  him  that  world  of  adventure 
and  attainment  to  which  literature  is  the 
door. 

The  work  of  the  Library  extends  even 
into  the  play-grounds  in  the  simmier. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  school  directors, 
the  Library  has  been  enabled  to  place 
books,  take  registrations  and  fill  cards 
several  days  before  circulation.  Boxes 
of  carefully  selected  books  of  history, 
biography,  travel,  nature,  poetry,  art  and 
fiction,  picture  books  and  fairy  tales,  are 
sent  to  each  play-ground,  and  the  Kin- 
dergartner  supplied  with  a  list  of  stories 
illustrative  of  the  thought  for  each  week. 
The  parents  are  allowed  to  take  out 
books  also,  and  it  is  found  that  the  chil- 
dren come  back  to  the  Library  after  the 
play-ground  is  closed.  "Unemployed 
and  uninterested  children  are  fallow 
ground  for  the  seeds  of  mischief  and 
crime.  The  half-day  play-grounds  do 
wonders  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
the  vacation  child.  Do  not  the  interest- 
ing and  wholesome  juvenile  books  made 
so  accessible  to  the  children  also  play  a 
large  part  in  this  good  work?" 

L.  B.  L. 

The  Juvenile  Court 

New  York  is  at  last  to  have  a  Court 
for  children.  This  has  been  brought 
about  after  much  agitation  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  younger  offend- 
ers, the  city  having  been  disgracefully 
behind  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Buffalo 
and  other  large  cities  in  this  respect. 

The  law  provides  that  an  additional 
Special  Sessions  Justice  shall  be  appoint- 
ed to  preside  over  the  Court.  He  will 
have  two  assistants  selected  from  the 
Board  of  City  Magistrates  periodically. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  of  the 
children,  the  juvenile  offenders  shall  be 
tried  by  one  or  by  three  judges.  All 
offences  of  children  under  sixteen  vears 
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of  age,  with  the  exception  of  capital 
crimes,  are  to  be  judged  as  misdemeanors ; 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
their  going  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  ex- 
empting them  from  the  danger  of  contam- 
inating influences  from  older  criminals. 

The  League  for  Social  Service 

The  League  for  Social  Service  has  just 
issued  a  penny  leaflet  of  14  pages  entitled 


"The  Gambling  Evil,"  written  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Whiton.  That  its  publication  is  time- 
ly may  be  seen  from  the  recent  exposures 
of  gambling  in  New  York  city.  Last 
month  the  League  supplied  information 
and  bibliographies  upon  the  following 
subjects:  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon, 
Work  for  Boys,  Social  Settlements, 
Profit-Sharing,  Village  Improvement, 
Idealism  and  Business,  Public  Baths,  Co- 
operation and  other  topics. 


Books  That  Concern  Us 


The  Care  of  Destitute^  Neglected  and  De- 
linquent Children.  By  Homer  Folks, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New 
York  City.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
This  book  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series 
of  eight  volumes  on  "American  Philanthropy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Brown,  former  editor  of  the  Charities 
Review.  Mr.  Homer  Folks  here  gives  us  the 
most  comprehensive  historical  work  on  this 
topic  that  we  have,  and  one  which  all  students 
of  the  subject  will  feel  obliged  often  to  refer 
to.  The  first  chapter  shows  us  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  destitute  children  were 
cared  for,  as  a  rule,  with  adult  paupers  in 
almshouses;  or  by  out-door  relief  under  bad 
conditions:  or  were  bound  out  as  apprentices, 
which  was  good  or  bad  according  to  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  to  whom  the  child  was  bound 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  the 
child  received.  Charleston  only  had  a  mu- 
nicipal orphan  asylum,  and  private  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children  were  established  at 
that  time  only  in  New  Orleans,  Savannah, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Bos- 
ton. 

The  public  care  of  children, — that  which  is 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State  and 
supported  by  public  funds, — has  improved,  first, 
by  separating  children  from  adults  in  alms- 
houses and  the  attempt  to  give  them  some 
schooling:  second,  by  the  establishment  of 
separate  institutions  for  children  with  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  by  provisions 
for  placing-out  and  binding-out;  and  last, 
by    boarding-out.      Massachusetts,     in     1875, 


reached  the  high- water  mark  of  that  period 
in  its  public  provisions  for  separation  of 
juvenile  from  adult  paupers  and  adequate 
supervision  of  indentured  children;  although 
Philadelphia  anticipated  later  movements  by 
establishing  a  children's  asylum  as  early  as 
1820,  and  New  York  with  varying  systems 
gave  much  attention  to  the  care  of  the  children 
from  1805.  Private  charity,  we  are  shown, 
established  at  least  77  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children  before  1850;  the  list  beginning  with 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Ursuline  Convent,  New 
Orleans,  established  in  1727,  and  closing  with 
the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  in  New 
York.  These  private  institutions  for  children 
are  of  several  kinds, — denominational;  en- 
dowed: and  institutions  for  special  classes,  as 
for  the  colored  or  Indian  children;  for  the 
orphans  of  a  distinct  class,  as  "children  of 
seamen,"  etc.  Most  of  these  agencies  for  child- 
care  used  indenture,  adoption,  and  the  placing 
out  of  children  as  a  part  of  their  provisions. 
In  1853  Children's  Aid  Societies  began  to  be 
organized  with  the  aim  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  all  classes  of  poor  and  unfortunate 
children  by  varied  methods,  one  of  them 
the  sending  of  homeless  children  to  families  in 
the  country.  In  1866  began  the  enactment  of 
laws  forbidding  the  herding  of  children  with 
adult  paupers,  and  in  1869  Michigan  (following 
certain  lines  of  effort  in  Massachusetts)  led 
the  way  in  es^^ablishing  a  complete  system  of 
State  care  for  dependent  children  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  creating  a  "State  School  for 
Dependent  Children  to  which  all  destitute 
children  in  the  State  who  were  public  charges 
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should  be  removed  and  from  which  they  were 
to  be  placed  out  in  families  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." This  institution  was  opened  at  Cold- 
water  in  1874.  This  was  two  years  after  Mass- 
achusetts had  separated  its  destitute  children 
from  adult  paupers  by  abolishing  the  alms- 
house department  at  the  State  School  at  Mon- 
son.  In  1878  New  York  passed  a  law  protect- 
ing its  destitute  children  from  adult  pauper  as- 
sociation; in  1878  Wisconsin  followed,  ana 
other  States  have  adopted  similar  laws.  Yet 
to-day,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  States  of 
our  l^nion  have  removed  all  children  from 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  almshouse; 
although  most  of  the  children  left  in  alms- 
houses are  now  either  very  young  or  else  de- 
fectives. 

The  chapter  on  Protective  Laws  and  Socie- 
ties shows  the  wonderful  growth  in  the  con- 
ception of  child  rights  during  the  last  century. 
The  chapter  upon  "The  System  of  Public  Sup- 
port in  Private  Institutions"  is  very  valuable, 
showing  how  large  subsidies  from  the  public 
funds  are  granted  to  sectarian  and  private 
charities.  In  New  York  as  early  as  "181 1  the 
State  authorized  the  payment  of  $500  yearly  to 
the  New  York  orphan  asylum  from  public 
funds  derived  from  auction  sales."  And  in 
1872  New  York  State  granted  aid  to  private 
charities  amounting  to  $910,000.  The  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1873  showed  the  public 
fear  of  this  system  by  adopting  an  amendment, 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  people,  prohibiting 
such  State  Aid  except  on  behalf  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  Cities,  counties,  and  towns,  how- 
ever, have  continued  to  give  grants  of  public 
money  as  subsidies  to  private  institutions;  al- 
though, since  1894,  the  State  Legislature  has 
not  been  allowed  to  make  such  subsidies  man- 
datory, and  since  that  time,  also,  "all  pay- 
ments from  the  public  funds  for  the  care  of 
any  inmate  of  a  private  institution  must  be 
made  subject  to  rules  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities."  The  boarding-out  and 
placing-out  systems  have  been  developed  to 
greatest  perfection  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  more  rapid  return  of  all  de- 
pendent children  under  the  care  of  the  State 
to  normal  life  than  under  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  Folks  is  conservative  and  just  in  his 
weighing  of  the  advantages  of  different  sys- 
tems of  State  care  and  private  charity  for  the 
destitute  child  population,  and  brings  out 
points  that  all  adherents  of  either  method 
should  heed  carefully.  He  gives  a  probable 
total    of    dependent    children    at    the    present 


time  at  the  number  of  100,000,  and  reminds 
us  that  the  conditions  of  social  and  industrial 
life  which  render  children  thus  dependent  upon 
public  and  private  charity  will  doubtless  re- 
main for  a  considerable  time  practically  im- 
changed.  He  indicates  his  strong  approval 
of  the  modem  tendency  to  place  the  care  of 
children  under  a  special  State  Board  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  problems  of  this  one 
branch  of  charitable  effort,  as  tending  to  se- 
cure greater  wisdom  and  expert  skill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  in  whose  interests  he  writes. 
All  students  of  the  subject  and  all  practical 
workers  in  child-saving  and  care,  will  welcome 
this  book:  and  if  its  quality  is  an  earnest  of 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  promised  series,  the 
whole  will  prove  indispensable  to  the  charity 
worker. 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 


Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  By  Jane  Ad- 
dams.  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 
These  pages  are  greatened  by  the  qualities 
which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  Miss 
Addams'  name  and  work:  a  genuineness  and 
reality  that  are  quietly  and  graciously  strong 
and  an  interpretative  sympathy  that  opens  to 
us  a  new  book  of  human  experience  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  poor  in  our  great  cities. 
The  book  first  of  all  shows,  on  the  basis  of 
the  experiences  of  a  settlement  worker,  the 
moral  parochialism  of  the  well-to-do  and  cul- 
tured. The  Anatomy  of  Poverty,  the  opening 
chapter  on  charitable  effort  might  be  sub- 
titled; for  it  reveals  the  inner  side  of  the  life 
of  the  poor,  and  shows  how  their  standards 
of  morality  clash  with  the  standards  of  the 
charitable  well-to-do.  It  is  a  valuable  attempt 
to  interpret  one  social  class  to  another.  The 
remaining  chapters  arc  for  the  most  part  criti- 
ques of  the  social  relationships  of  the  well-to- 
do, — filial,  domestic,  industrial,  educational,  and 
political, — from  the  standpoint  of  what  Miss 
Addams  calls  a  new  social  ethics,  which  she 
regards  as  the  foundation  and  guarantee  of 
Democracy.  It  is  this  particular  point  of  view 
that  interests  and  challenges  us;  and  without 
going  into  the  book  in  detail,  we  shall  in  our 
limited  space  submit  the  point  of  view  to  brief 
examination. 

Miss  Addams'  thesis,  which  she  amplifies  and 
supports  discursively  in  her  chapters,  is  set 
forth  in  her  introduction.  It  is  this:  that  the 
age  calls  for  an  advance  from  individual  to 
social  morality;  that,  conscious  of  this,  large 
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numbers  of  men  and  women  are  becoming 
disturbed  in  their  anxiety  to  submit  their  con- 
duct to  a  new  social  test,  and  are  being  im- 
pelled by  this  new  social  conception  of  Democ- 
racy to  a  '^recognition  of  social  obligations 
involving  a  new  line  of  conduct."  The  en- 
deavor upon  which  these  people  are  entering 
is  to  give  the  truth,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  a  rational  and  democratic  interest 
in  life,  complete  social  expression.  "Thus  the 
identification  with  the  common  lot  which  is 
the  essential  idea  of  Democracy  becomes  the 
source  and  expression  of  social  ethics." 

We  can  certainly  say  of  Miss  Addams*  book 
that  it  helps  and  quickens  to  this  democratic 
identification  with  the  common  lot: — this  we 
account  its  chief  significance  and  value.  We 
cannot  feel,  however,  that  her  theoretical  pre- 
sentation of  the  real  issue  is  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  place,  she  demarcates  the  fields  of  in- 
dividual and  social  morality  and  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  in  a  way  which  we  can- 
not think  valid.  Thus  she  says:  "To  attain 
individual  morality  in  an  age  demanding  social 
morality,  to  pride  oneself  on  the  results  of 
personal  effort  when  the  time  demands  social 
adjustment  is  utterly  to  fail  to  apprehend  the 
situation."  Now,  all  morality  is  in  the  deepest 
sense  social  morality,  involving  the  relation 
of  one  man  to  another  or  others ;  and  all  "per- 
sonal effort"  involves  some  kind  of  "social  ad- 
justment," or  vice  versa..  When  Miss  Addams 
speaks  of  social  morality,  she  means  a  regard 
for  the  social  whole  rather  than  for  a  very 
restricted  part  of  the  whole, — as  for  example 
the  family.  She  speaks  as  if  within  this  sphere 
personal  effort  or  social  adjustment  were  satis- 
factory, and  that  our  advance  in  ethics  must 
be  merely  in  the  enlargement  of  this  restricted 
field  of  moral  action  to  include  more  and  more 
diverse  per.sons  and  groups.  She  imagines 
the  men  and  women  who  are  reaching  out 
towards  a  wider  social  ethics  saying  to  them- 
selves: "We  have  met  the  obligations  of  our 
family  life."  Now,  we  should  maintain  that 
morality  is  no  such  departmental  affair,  and 
that  the  morality  of  family  life  is  just  as  faulty, 
as  unsocial  and  anti-social,  as  the  morality  of 
larger  social  intercourse.  People  do  not  live, 
first  for  their  family,  and  then,  if  they  will, 
for  society.  They  are  living  well  or  ill  for 
society  as  they  live  well  or  ill  their  family 
life.  What  we  want  is  a  larger  social  interpre- 
tation of  family  life,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the   family  touches  the   social   whole  at 


a  great  number  of  points,  and  affects  social 
well-being  through  the  efficient  and  magnan- 
imous discharge  of  its  functions  in  the  most 
vital  and  real  manner.  We  should  say  that 
the  first  task  of  the  time  is  the  socialization 
of  the  family  by  a  recognition  of  this  social 
interdependence,  rather  than,  going  further 
afield,  to  establish  new  and  independent  rela- 
tions with  all  sons  and  conditions  of  men 
elsewhere.  Wc  know  too  many  philanthropists 
who  ought  to  be  reminded  that  charity  (*.  e,, 
social  ethics)  begins  at  home. 

So  that  when,  again,  Miss  Addams  says 
"the  stem  questions  are  not  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal and  family  relations,  but  did  ye  visit 
the  poor,  the  criminal,  the  sick,  and  did  ye 
feed  the  hungry?"  we  think  she  is  making 
a  false  antithesis  and  an  injurious  dismember- 
ment of  the  moral  whole.  Wc.  for  our  part, 
feel  perfectly  sure  that  the  first  stem  ques- 
tions of  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  be  those 
concerning  the  proper  discharge  of  our  social 
obligations  in  our  personal  and  family  rela- 
tions. "It  is  true,"  the  recording  angel  will 
say,  "that  ye  visited  the  poor  and  fed  the 
hungry:  but  what  a  mess  you  made  of  that 
family  of  yours.  Your  home  should  have  been 
a  radiating  centre  of  love  and  justice,  a  verit- 
able social  settlement  of  the  very  best,  because 
the  most  natural,  kind ;  instead,  it  was  a  place 
of  frigid  respectability,  of  class  exclusiveness, 
of  selfish  and  ruinous  luxury,  where  false 
standards  of  worth  prevailed," — and  so  on — 
we  need  not  enlarge  the  indictment. 

In  short  we  take  exception  to  the  form  in 
which  the  social  problem  or  the  problem  of 
Democracy  is  presented  here.  The  outlook  is 
restricted;  the  social  order  and  the  moral  life 
not  organically  conceived  of.  Social  morality 
is  a  penetrative  and  diffusive  force  that  must 
work  from  the  centre  of  each  man's  life  out- 
ward in  ever  widening  circumference  of  in- 
fluence, transfigruring  first  and  always  those 
social  relationships  which  are  central  and  in 
the  way  of  a  man's  daily  walk  of  life,  and 
passing  on.  as  moral  power  will,  to  more  dis- 
tant yet  vitally  interlinked  relationships.  We 
feel  sure  from  several  statements  in  Miss  Ad- 
dams' book  that  she  does  not  conceive  of  a 
man's  graduating  in  the  small  college  of  fam- 
ily morality  to  pass  on  to  more  advanced  post- 
graduate work  in  the  university  of  the  larger 
social  world ;  but  what  she  says  frequently 
lends  color  to  this  view.  She  says  at  the  out- 
set that  she  has  no  curative  scheme  to  pro- 
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pose;  but  we  think  that  there  cannot  be 
an  effective  analysis  of  the  situation  without 
some  prevision  of  a  way  out,  that  is,  a  social 
philosophy  of  some  sort.  We  hope  that  later 
Miss  Addams  will  add  to  our  deep  obligation 
to  her  for  a  moving  presentation  of  the  facts, 
another  for  a  liberating  interpretation  of  them. 


Western    Civti  ization.     By  Benjamin    Kidd. 

Macmillan   Co.,   1902. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  whose  reputation  in  the 
world  of  evolutionary  philosophy  was  made  by 
the  success  of  his  remarkable  work  called 
"Social  Evolution,"  has  now  announced  the 
definite  plan  of  a  complete  system  of  philos- 
ophy. The  first  volume  of  this  system  we  have 
before  us  in  "The  Principles  of  Western  Civ- 
ilization," a  book  at  once  complete  in  itself  (as 
the  author's  philosophy  of  Western  History 
from  the  sociological  standpoint),  and  serv- 
ing as  an  introduction  to  the  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  various  phases  and  aspects  of 
Western  progress  toward  idealism  which  we 
may  expect  in  the  author's  subsequent  volumes. 

We  might  have  predicted  from  Mr.  Kidd's 
earlier  work  that  the  guiding  principle  in  his 
evaluation  of  Western  Civilization  would  be 
the  discovery  and  development  of  an  ideal  pur- 
pose in  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  peoples 
of  to-day,  that  his  evolutionary  philosophy,  in 
short,  would  be  an  evolutionary  sociology. 
The  ideal  purpose  in  evolution  which  Mr.  Kidd 
emphasizes  en  almost  every  page  of  his  book 
he  calls  "Projected  Efficiency."  The  "As- 
cendency of  the  Present"  or  the  subordination 
of  all  ideals  in  State,  Church,  and  Society  to 
ends  which  are  comprehended  in  our  present 
political,  religious,  social  consciousness;  must 
yield,  says  Mr.  Kidd,  to  the  larger  view  that 
all  evolution  is  heralding,  namely,  the  absolute 
claim  of  the  future  on  all  the  energies  of  the 
present.  This  new  ideal  is  in  reality  an  old 
one — old  as  we  reckon  history — for  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  world  with  the  Christian 
religion  (Mr.  Kidd  had  better  said,  with  the 
Hebrew  Prophets),  which  first  stood  com- 
pletely for  the  subordination  of  the  present  to 
the  future. 

In  the  middle  chapters  of  his  book  Mr.  Kidd 
traces  the  conflict  between  this  new  ideal  of 
responsibility  to  the  future  with  the  old  Graeco- 
Roman  ideal  of  the  omnipotent  present  through 
the  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  "great  antinomy"  is  handled 
with   a   grasp   of   material   and   a   lucidity   of 


exposition  truly  remarkable.  These  chapters 
mark  the  author  as  a  historian  of  no  mean 
skill.  They  are  the  best  part  of  his  work,  be- 
ing free  from  that  tendency  to  excessive  itera- 
tion and  cumbrousness  of  sentence-structure 
which  appears  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is 
hard,  close,  reading,  at  best;  and  one  feels 
that  the  text  is  not  clarified  by  the  too  frequent 
assertion  that  the  point  next  to  be  presented 
is  one  whose  tremendous  importance  has  not 
yet  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  human  mind. 

Mr.  Kidd's  system  of  evolutionary  sociology 
promises  to  be  intensely  interesting.  It  will 
be  a  fresh  and  vigorous  piece  of  work,  matured 
by  the  faithful  reflection  of  a  score  of  years  on 
subjects  philosophical,  historical,  and  socio- 
logical, by  a  man  of  experience  in  the  active 
life  of  the  politics  of  the  day. 

D.  S.  M. 


The  Education  of  the  American   Citizen. 

By    Arthur     Twining     Hadley.     Scribners. 

$1.50. 

This  volume  has  a  double  significance:  it  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  personality  of  the  man  who 
has  recently  been  called  as  President  of  Yale 
to  occupy  one  of  the  great  chairs  of  Public 
Opinion  in  his  country;  and  it  is  the  gist  of 
his  contribution,  so  far,  towards  the  settlement 
of  some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  national 
life.  \  virile,  alert,  shrewd,  frank,  unembar- 
rassed, and  clear-cut  personality  is  his,  marked 
less  by  the  suavity  of  an  eclectic  culture  than 
by  a  certain  definiteness  of  attitude  that  is 
bracing  in  its  contrast  with  a  familiar  type  of 
academic  and  literary  indeterminateness.  He 
is  a  man  with  an  urgent  sense  of  a  decisive 
issue  and  cause  in  modem  life — the  funda- 
mental need  of  unselfish  character  to  subdue 
the  menacing  force  of  a  brute  materialism  in 
modem  commercialized  life  and  of  what  he 
characterizes  as  machinery  in  political  and 
social  affairs.  We  should  call  his  temper  re- 
ligious, were  it  not  that  the  term  might  denote 
what  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  book — ^the 
conventional  phraseology  of  religion ;— even 
the  term  "God"  being  used  only  once  or  twice 
in  a  very  colorless  way,  while  there  is  not  an 
echo  of  meeting-house  piety,  despite  the  avow- 
ed Puritanism  of  the  author.  And  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  book  is  "religious"  in  one  of  the 
best  senses  of  that  word.  The  basis  of  its 
thought  is  frankly  human  and  ethical;  and 
the  motives  to  which  appeal  is  made  equally 
so;  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  civic  and  po- 
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litical.  The  end  is  the  development  of  the 
highminded,  unselfish,  public-spirited  citizen : 
education  is  to  be  a  means  chiefly  to  that,  to 
"the  development  of  that  power  and  spirit  upon 
which  the  perpetuation  of  our  whole  social 
order  depends."  The  real  test  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  he  contends,  "lies  in  its  train- 
ing of  the  citizen  to  meet  political  exigencies." 
The  opening  essay  expresses  the  thought 
that  recurs  again  and  again.  It  is  a  plea  for 
the  Puritan  temper  and  attitude;  the  test  of 
which  is  that  a  man  shall  recognize  life  as  a 
trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race,  and  not  as  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  ambition,  commercial  and  political. 
This  is  the  great  issue  at  once  in  the  field  of 
home  and  international  politics,  in  the  new 
field  of  colonization,  and  above  all  in  the  vast 
field  of  modem  industry.  The  issue  confronts 
us  in  this  form:  How  do  you  regard  wealth? 
Is  it  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  and  commercial 
power,  as  a  plaything  to  subserve  personal 
ambition,  or  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people?  If  we  answer  this  ques- 
tion aright  we  shall  solve  our  tightening  diffi- 
culties. These,  no  machinery,  no  legislation, 
or  institution  will  solve — only  character  of  the 
stalwart  Puritan  type.  There  must,  before  all, 
be  "a  change  of  ethical  ideas";  otherwise  the 
socialistic  ideal  of  "reforming  abuse  of  private 
trust  by  the  substitution  of  public  trust  will 
be  but  a  substitution  of  one  set  of  masters  for 
another."  We  feel  that  this  is  too  sweepingly 
said.  President  Hadley  in  his  zeal  for  char- 
acter as  a  solvent  underestimates  or  misinter- 
prets the  import  of  the  formal  factor  in  life, — 
institutions  and  laws :  here  repeating  the  error 
of  the  old-time  Puritans.  It  is  one  thing  to 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  us 
through  legislative  machinery;  quite  another 
to  recognize  in  this  machinery  an  organ  and 
a  means  whereby  the  ethical  and  educational 
factor  and  process  are  furthered  and  regiptir- 
ed.  Giaracter,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental 
and  primary  thing;  but  institutions  and  laws 
are  its  output  and  chronicle.  The  most  solid 
essay  in  the  volume  is  that  on  "Ethics  as  a 
Political  Science,"  which  deals  very  helpfully 
with  the  connection  and  distinction  between 
law  and  morals.  This  is  rather  for  the  spec- 
ialist. The  other  concerns  the  greater  public — 
more  especially  those  who  in  varied  ways  are 
engaged  in  educational  work:  these  will  sure- 
ly profit  much  both  in  stimulus  and  enlight- 
enment by  reading  this  wholesome,  masculine 
volume.  C. 


The  Boy  Problem  :  A  Study  in  Social  Peda- 
gogy. By  William  Byron  Forbush.  The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
Dr.  Forbush  treats  his  subject  under  sev- 
eral heads:  "boy  life  and  the  bv-laws  of  boy 
life. — being  an  exposition  of  the  psychology  ot 
adolescence ;  organizations  formed  by  boys ;  or- 
ganizations formed  by  adults  for  boys;  and 
the  boy  problem  in  the  church.  The  two  main 
points  are  (i)  ihat  the  chief  attention  during 
the  adolescent  period  should  be  given  to  will- 
training,  and  (2)  that  in  club  work  the  influ- 
ence most  potent  for  good  is  the  character  of 
the  leader.  He  says  that  the  greatest  means 
for  helping  the  boy  is  the  home,  but  in  his 
book  he  deals  with  the  boy  onlv  in  his  social 
relations  in  the  institutions  of  the  community 
and  the  church.  The  greater  part  of  his  book 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  practical 
problems  of  social  clubs. 

Several  of  his  observations  and  suggestions 
are  worth  noting.  He  says  that  "boys  should 
be  sought  just  before  their  own  social  develop- 
ment tends  to  become  dangerous,  at  about  ten, 
and  held  until  the  organizing  craze  is  over 
and  the  years  of  adolescence  are  well  past." 
"Physical  activity  must  be  the  basis  of  social 
work  for  boys,  if  it  is  to  reach  and  hold  their 
natural  interests.  A  contact  which  begins  with 
athletics,  walks,  physical  development  and 
manual  training  may  ripen  into  the  literary,  the 
scientific,  the  ethical  and  religious  influences. 
But  it  would  seem  wise  to  utilize  the  ruder 
instincts  which  are  on  the  surface  before  reach- 
ing down  to  the  deeper  ones."  His  sweeping 
assertion  might  be  open  to  question.  The 
young  boys  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  are  much  more  easily  appealed 
to  through  their  intellect,  whereas  the  Irish 
element  in  the  city  will  respond  more  quickly 
to  a  physical  impulse.  Why  should  not  the 
various  activities  be  utilized  to  secure  a  rounder 
development  of  the  boy?  Our  East  Side  boy 
needs  especially  the  physical  activity ;  the  West 
Side  boy  the  intellectual;  and  they  all  need 
the  ethical. 

As  to  the  vexing  problem  of  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  boy's  clubs,  he  attributes  the  tem- 
porarinesss  to  the  fact  that  social  conscious- 
ness among  the  boys  is  not  yet  complete. 
"Jealousy  is  the  explosive  that  most  frequently 
destroys  the  child's  club.  If  there  is  any  or- 
ganization at  all,  it  IS  apt  to  be  that  of  an 
unlimited  monarchy.  When  a  second  boy 
wants  to  be  monarch  the  trouble  begins.  The 
matter  is  often  settled  ....  by  the  new  monarch 
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withdrawing  with  his  own  satellites  and  form- 
ing a  new  kingdom.  The  unsatisfactoriness 
of  these  frequent  changes  and  the  desire  for 
organization  that  shall  be  permanent  enough 
for  enjoyment  explains  some  of  the  willing- 
ness which  boys  show  for  adult  intervention. 
This  is  why  I  think  questions  of  leadership 
and  parliamentary  law,  which  are  so  vexing 
at  this  age.  should  be  firmly  dismissed  by  an 
adult  leader,  and  his  organization  built  upon 
the  higher  social  plane  to  which  he  has  him- 
self attained,  that  of  the  democracy,  with  real, 
complete  but  unobtrusive  leadership  in  him- 
self." 

The  Sunday-schools,  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  the  work  done  for 
boys  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion come  in  for  severe  criticism  from  Dr. 
Forbush,  himself  a  pastor  in  a  Boston  church. 
Too  much  emphasis,  he  says,  is  placed  on  the 
religious  side.  Religious  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  young  in  his  opinion,  is  unnatural 
and  evil.  There  is  too  much  sitting  still  in 
most  of  these  organizations,  and  in  some  of 
them  there  is  no  independent  club  for  the 
girls. 

His  criticisms  are  just  and  searching,  but 
his  suggestions  are  sometimes  weak.  For  in- 
stance, he  offers  his  own  club,  the  Order  of 
King  Arthur,  as  a  model ;  a  club  so  complex  in 
its  machinery,  and  so  dependent  upon  externals 
that  in  hands  less  skilful  than  Dr.  Forbush's, 
it  would  become  a  source  of  infinite  trial  to 
the  leader,  and  of  laughter  to  those  led. 

His  general  criticism  of  the  Sunday-school, 
that  it  must  use  freer,  more  varied,  and  more 
unconventional  methods  in  its  teaching,  is 
good;  but  some  of  those  "freer,  more  uncon- 
ventional methods"  are  questionable.  He  sug- 
gests ihat  the  children  make  maps  of  paper 
pulp,  Oriental  articles  of  wood,  paper,  etc., 
and  spend  much  time  illustrating  the  Bible. 
He  thinks  that  though  the  child  may  not  be 
interested  in  the  substance  of  what  he  is  illum- 
inating, the  gold  paint  may  make  the  passage 
a  memorable  one  to  him.  Is  not  this  to  make 
a  fetish  of  manual  training  and  to  lose  the 
spirit  because  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
material  ? 

Many  of  his  suggestions  regarding  the 
Sunday-school  curriculum  have  long  been  put 
into  practice  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Eth- 
ical Society.  Some  we  could  not  follow  for 
reasons  which  he  himself  seems  to  recognize. 
When,  for  instance,  he  states  that  the  aim  of 
the  teaching  prior  to  the  adolescent  age  is  "to 


lead  to  a  childlike  trust  in  the  heavenly 
Father,"  we  ask  whether  this  object  docs 
not  violate  the  principle  for  elementary  teach- 
ing which  he  himself  lays  down, — ^interest?  Is 
the  boy  of  ten  vitally  interested  in  a  heavenly 
Father?  Is  not  this  feeling  of  confidence  in 
a  supreme  power  an  emotion  which  comes  with 
maturer  years? 

Another  suggestion  which  we  are  surprised 
to  meet  is  that  of  offering  rewards  to  children 
for  church  attendance.  But  his  suggestions 
are,  on  the  whole,  so  sane,  and  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  scheme  of  Sunday-school 
pedagogy,  that  one  feels  grateful  for  their  ex- 
pression. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  clear  fash- 
ion ;  more  convincing,  perhaps,  when  it  deals 
with  community  clubs  than  with  church  clubs. 
Serious  workers  in  boy's  clubs  may  find  noth- 
ing startlingly  new  in  it,  but  to  the  beginner 
in  such  work  it  ought  to  be  very  helpful,  and 
to  those  church  workers  whose  methods  of 
teaching  and  conducting  clubs  have  not  been 
infused  with  the  newer  conceptions  of  peda- 
gogy, it  should  prove  healthfully  revolutionary. 

J.  w. 

Musical    Ministries    in  the    Church.     By 
Waldo  Selden  Pratt.    The  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Co.     (1900)    $1.00. 
This  is  a  book  which,  while  interesting  his- 
torically, is  useful  to  preachers  as  well  as  to 
musicians,  and  contains  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  place  hymns  should  occupy  in  public 
worship.     Stress  is  laid  on  the  indispensable 
part  music  has  played  in  the  development  of 
the  church.    The  chapter  on  hymns  and  hymn 
singing  throws  light  on  the  duty  of  the  or- 
ganist and  minister  of  harmonizing  the  hynms 
chosen  with  the  subject  of  the  day  in  order 
to  interest  the  congregation. 

K.  B.  L. 


"Commonwealth  or  Empire."  By  Goldwin 
Smith.  The  Macmillan  Co.  60  cents. 
This  little  book  is  a  good  tract  on  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  side.  In  it  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith 
shows  himself  a  "Little  Eng^lander,"  who  re- 
verts to  the  position  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
early  English  Liberals  in  holding  that  the  col- 
onies are  a  source  of  injury  rather  than  one 
of  strength  to  the  British  Empire.  Apart 
from  the  rarity  of  finding  a  "colonial"  taking 
this  position,  the  author's  attitude  is  interest- 
ing as  displaying  a  Canadian  willing  to  feder- 
ate with  the  United  States  at  the  cost  of  some 
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tariff  concessions,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  "expansion  is  extension  without 
breach  of  continuity,  either  territorial  or  of 
any  other  kind." 

The  three  forces  opposed  to  commonwealth 
are,  in  Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  plutocracy,  mili- 
tarism and  imperialism;  and  they  have  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  combine  their  array.  Of  the 
first,  he  notes  its  spirit  of  opposition  to  his- 
toric American  democracy,  and  points  out  a 
way  of  its  coming  into  control,  without  any 
change  of  republican  forms,  through  a  gradual 
settling  of  power  in  the  Senate.  To  account 
for  the  second,  he  speaks  of  the  prevailing 
''satiety  of  civilization," — ^a  sort  of  hankering 
after  a  robust  barbarism,  which  has  inspired 
the  preacher  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit 
to  utter  his  demand  for  the  strenuous.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Smith's  comment  is  sufficient:  "We 
have  no  right  to  heal  our  own  dissensions  by 
breaking  our  neighbor's  head." 

Concerning  imperialism,  he  traces  its  connec- 
tion with  jingoism  and  commercial  greed,  and 


contends  that  it  is  always  associated  with  ab- 
solute power, — as,  witness  at  present  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  in  the  Philippines. 
Besides  objecting  to  it  as  hostile  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  democratic  ideal  for  which 
the  world  still  looks  to  America,  he  takes  a 
broader  ground  in  bringing  the  accusation  that 
imperialism  threatens  with  extinction  "the 
wild  stocks  of  humanity,"  thus  ranging  himself 
with  those  to  whom  the  ideal  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  universe  is  as  unattractive  as  it  is  mor- 
ally insufficient. 

J.  K.  P. 

OTHER    BOOKS    RECEIVED 

The  WoBiLD  and  the  Individual.  Gifford 
Lectures.  Second  Series.  By  Josiah  Royce, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.    Macmillan  Co.      $2.25. 

Philosophy  of  Conduct.  By  George  Trum- 
bull Ladd.    Scribners.    $3.50  net. 

The  Level  of  Social  Motion.  By  Michael  A. 
Lane.    Macmillan  Co.    $2.00. 


JVork  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


WOMEN'S   CONFERENCE 

The  Women's  Conference  expects  to  give  a 
course  of  Lecture-studies  in  Modem  Philan- 
thropy by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  next 
year,  at  Tuxedo  Hall,  during  November,  De- 
cember and  January.  The  series  will  present 
a  bird's-eye  vyew  of  modem  care  for  the  de- 
fective and  unfortunate,  of  modern  agencies 
of  aid  for  the  needy,  and  of  the  disciplinary 
and  educative  influences  which  mark  enlight- 
ened charity,  together  with  sufficient  historic 
background  to  show  the  trend  of  progress  in 
these  fields.  The  course  is  intended  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  more  specialized  and 
thorough  study  on  the  part  of  those  intending 
to  fit  themselves  for  expert  work  in  any  of 
the  lines  treated,  and  also  as  a  "Charity  Or- 
ganization Extension  Study  Class'*  for  the 
benevolent  laity  who  wish  to  help  in  wise  ways 
and  for  ends  intelligently  understood  and 
chosen. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD 
NATURE 

Has  during  the  season  just  past  devoted  it- 
self to  a  consideration  of  the  period  of  puberty 


and  adolescence.  The  aim  has  been  to  get  an 
all  around  view  of  the  subject  by  studying 
the  anthropological,  physiological  and  pathol- 
ogical factors.  For  next  year's  work  remains 
the  consideration  of  the  moral,  religious  and 
social  aspects  of  the  adolescent  period  as  drawn 
from  the  biographies  and  character  sketches  of 
Rousseau,  Goethe,  George  Eliot,  Mill  and 
others. 

President;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Sternberger,  18  West 
72nd  street. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  UNION 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for 
the  coming  vear:  President,  Selma  J.  Levy; 
vice-president,  Fannie  Wolff;  secretary,  Adele 
Morgenthau;  treasurer,  Stella  Frank. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  UNION 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
resulted  as  follows:  Charles  J.  Leibmann, 
President ;  Emil  Oppenhcimer,  Vice-President ; 
J.  Landauer,  Treasurer;  Henry  Frank,  Secre- 
tary ;  and  in  addition  to  the  above  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  one  year  the  following:  Max 
Meyer,  Arthur  M.  Eisig,  Benjamin  Levy,  Jo- 
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seph  L.  Herzog,  Max  Morgenthau,  Walter 
Wurzburger.  These  six  with  the  officers 
(four)  make  the  Board  of  Directors  ten  in  all. 

ALUNMI  ASSOCIATION    OF  THE  ETH- 
ICAL CULTURE  SCHOOLS 

The  annual  reception  to  the  Graduating 
Qass  of  1902  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  31,  at  the  School  House,  when  a  play 
will  be  given.  The  evening  promises  to  be  as 
successful  as  was  the  recent  Annual  Dinner 
and  Reunion.  A  large  gathering  is  anticipated. 
The  constitution  of  the  Association  was  re- 
cently modified  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
socials  to  two  each  season, — the  annual  dinner 
and  the  reception  to  the  graduates. 

Albert  M.  Elsberg,  President;  Estcllc  Was- 
ser,  Secretary,  51  W.  112th  street. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

The  Easter  Services  of  the  Sunday-school 
had  for  their  central  thought,  the  idea  of 
growth.  The  last  of  the  responses,  with  the 
song,  "A  Nobler  Order,"  gave  the  motto  for 
the  whole  school — the  nobler  order  which  will 
not  come  in  a  day,  but  toward  which  we  are 
growing. 

In  a  short  talk,  the  meaning  of  Easter  was 
given  as  the  festival  of  the  returning  life 
which  bursts  the  bonds  of  darkness  and  grows 
toward  the  light — there  can  be  no  life  where 
there  is  no  growth.  And  this  life  stands  for 
the  inner  life  and  growth. 

The  Story  of  the  Flowers:  their  circle  of 
life  from  seed  to  seed,  and  their  growth  in 
fragrance  and  color,  was  given  by  one  of  the 
bo}'s,  with   responses  from  Grade  VI. 

The  School  sang  a  spring  song.  Then  came 
the  Planting  of  the  Seed.  Pots  and  seeds 
were  distributed  to  all  the  children  by  the  boys 
of  Grade  VI.  Three  girls  led  the  planting. 
The  first  spoke *of  the  seed,  and  how  the  whole 
plant  is  contained  in  it.  The  second,  followed 
by  all  the  school,  placed  the  seed  in  the  earth. 
The  third  recited  a  portion  of  "The  Song  ot 
the  Sower."  Mi«s  Levi  and  Miss  Fuld  sang 
.ippropriate  solos.  And  after  a  review  of  what 
had  been  done,  to  associate  with  the  planting 
the  meaning  of  the  day,  the  thought  of  Growth, 
ihc  School  sang  "The  Voices  of  the  Wood." 

DAY  SCHOOL   NOTES 

The  School  Exhibit  held  from  the  25th  to 
the  2gth  of  March  drew  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, including  not  only  many  teachers  and  edu- 
cators, but  also  those  interested  in  Settlement 
work.  Industrial  Schools,  and  reform  institu- 
tions  of  various  kinds.     It   was  the   manual 


work,  of  which  there  was  a  rich  supply,  that 
seemed  to  draw  the  majority  of  these  visitors; 
the  exhibits  of  shop-work  and  manual  work 
from  the  Kindergarten  up  through  the  High 
School  and  Normal  Departments,  and  the 
equipment  and  resources  of  the  School  in  this 
connection,  such  for  example,  as  the  new 
models  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  re- 
cently presented  to  the  School,  the  books  made 
and  decorated  by  the  School,  presented  to  Dr. 
Adler,  and  the  industrial  library  in  the  shops. 

Special  attention  was  also  given  to  the  work 
connected  with  the  School  Festivals,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  connection  between  these  Fes- 
tivals and  other  parts  of  the  School  work. 

On  Monday,  the  7th,  and  Friday,  the  nth 
of  April,  the  High  School  presented  at  the 
Main  School,  programmes  which  were  the 
outcome  of  their  .studies  of  the  "I^dy  of  the 
Lake."  the  first  being  a  lantern  exhibit  of 
scenes  connected  with  the  poem,  explained  by 
members  of  the  class,  and  the  second,  a  dram- 
atic presentation  of  the  leading  scenes  of  the 
poem. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  April,  members  of  the 
High  School  went  to  Washington,  under  Dr. 
Kelly's  charge,  for  an  educational  tour  of  the 
city,  and  the  interesting  places  in  and  around 
it.  This  visit  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  School,  carrying  out  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  educational  importance  of  ex- 
ctirsions  and  pilgrimages  to  places  of  historic 
or  scientific  interest. 

A  start  towards  a  collection  of  industrial 
models  for  the  use  of  the  school  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  Sunday  morning  offering  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  supplemented  by  a  gift  from 
friends  of  the  school.  A  number  of  models 
illustrating  methods  of  transportation  and  of 
building  have  been  secured  through  Professor 
Otis  Mason  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and,  as  mentioned  above,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  School  Exhibit.  A  number  of 
others  have  been  ordered  and  will  soon  be 
available. 

May-Day  Festival  will  be  given  this  year 
by  the  Primary  Grades  of  the  Branch  School, 
and  will  present  a  little  medley  entitled  "The 
Coming  of  Spring,"  which  is  virtually  a  gar- 
land of  the  spring  verses  and  songs  used  in 
their  School  work  bound  together  to  illustrate 
the  idea  of  the  gradual  awakening  of  spring. 

The  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Normal  Department  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  the  2C)th  of  May,  and  the  address 
will  be  made  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes.  The  week 
following,    the    Graduation    Exercises    of    the 

Eiehth  Grade  will  be  held.     /^^^^^^^T^ 
^,y,.,zed  by  VnOOQlC 
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Dr,  Adler  at  Columbia 


IT  is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  we 
allude  here  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Adler  to  the  newly  created  chair  of 
Social  Ethics  at  Columbia  University. 
The  event  is  one  of  great  public  signif- 
icance. That  such  a  chair  should  be 
founded  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
times ;  that  there  should  be  chosen  to  fill 
it  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  Movement,  is  still  more  remark- 
able ;  that  its  establishment  should  be  due 
to  the  desire  of  a  group  of  New  York's 
leading  citizens  to  secure  to  the  city  and 
the  country,  for  the  moral  upbuilding  of 
its  youth,  the  services  of  a  man  by  whose 
moral  power  and  genius  they  have  been 
deeply  impressed  through  association 
with  him  in  public  activity — ^this  is  a 
no  less  striking  fact.  Congratulations 
may  be  offered  to  the  City  of  New  York 
because  of  this  public-spirited  solicitude 
for  the  higher  moral  training  of  her 
youth ;  to  that  youth  on  the  opportunity 
to  draw  on  a  new,  rich  source  of  en- 
lightenment and  edification ;  to  Columbia 
University  for  the  chance  to  extend  her 
activities  and  recruit  her  forces  in  this 
fortunate  manner— a  chance  embraced 
with  liberal  hospitality  and  vigorous  en- 
terprise; to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  be- 
cause their  leader  and  their  cause  score 


a  notable  and  inspiring  advance;  and 
finally — ^and  with  peculiar  force  here — 
to  Dr.  Adler  himself  on  this  splendid 
tribute  to  him  personally,  on  the  enlarged 
opportunity  that  is  opened  to  him,  and 
on  the  civic  and  academic  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  aim  that  dominates 
his  life. 

Naturally,  it  is  the  bearing  of  this  ap- 
pointment upon  Dr.  Adler*s  work  as 
leader  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  that  must  receive  special 
attention  here.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  announcement  of  it  should  cause 
some  surprise  and  apprehensiveness 
among  members  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety. We  may  allay  their  fears:  Dr. 
Adler  is  to  continue  his  work  for  and 
with  the  Society  in  all  respects  as  here- 
tofore, with  only  one  exception,  and 
that  one  affecting  only  his  work  from  the 
platform  of  the  Society  during  the  period 
from  February  to  May,  when  his  acad- 
emic duties  will  claim  the  largest  share  of 
his  time  and  energies.  Even  during  this 
period  he  will  appear  on  special  occa- 
sions like  Easter  and  Anniversary  Sun- 
day, and  also  when  there  should  be  ex- 
traordinary reason  for  participating  in 
the  Sunday  exercises.  During  these 
spring  months  a  carefully  planned  pro- 
gram of  lectures,  to  be  given  by  other 
lecturers  within  the  ranks  of  the  Ethi- 
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cal  Movement,  and  (according  to  present 
custom)  public  men  competent  to  speak 
upon  important  moral  issues  and  prob- 
lems, will  be  carried  into  effect.  In  all 
other  ways, — in  directing  and  supervis- 
ing the  various  undertakings  of  the  So- 
ciety— educational,  philanthropic,  pasto- 
ral (if  we  may  use  that  term) — Dr.  Ad- 
ler's  services  will  be  continued  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

We  feel  that,  with  these  facts  before 
them,  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  will  share  the  feelings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  who  have  approved 
of  this  arrangement.  While  regretting 
to  forgo  any  fraction  of  Dr.  Adler*s 
time  and  effort,  while  loth  to  lose  for  a 
single  Sunday  his  inspiring  presence  and 
words,  they  will  be  reconciled  to  these 
deductions  for  the    sake    of    the  larger 


gains  that  must  accrue.  Dr.  Adler  will 
speak  to  a  new  constituency.  His  potent 
influence  will  be  felt  at  a  new  and  vitally 
sensitive  point.  They  themselves  and 
their  Society  will  lose,  but  others  will 
profit  by  that  loss;  and  the  cause  which 
is  theirs  will  gain  a  new  dignity,  public- 
ity, and  championship.  The  compensa- 
tions, indeed,  are  too  numerous  and  far- 
reaching  to  develop  here.  We  can  only 
invite  our  friends  to  rejoice  with  us  over 
this  evidence  of  a  strong  tide  setting  in 
the  direction  towards  which  our  faces  are 
turned;  over  this  symptcmi  of  the  new 
significance  which  men  and  the  leaders 
and  teachers  of  men  are  coming  to  at- 
tach to  ethics;  over  the  victorious  ad- 
vance of  that  great  aim  to  which  our 
Movement  is  dedicated. 

Percival  Chubb. 


The  Joy  of  Living 


THE  spring-time  brings,  to  all  but 
the  most  forlorn  or  the  most  pre- 
occupied thoughts  of  the  joy  of 
living. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  wonder  in 
the  simplest  things  of  the  world  about 
us  and  in  our  mere  being  at  all — ^we 
feel  it  whenever  we  are  able  to  escape 
the  sway  of  use  and  wont.  Perhaps  the 
child  has  normally  something  of  this 
elementary  joy  in  existence.  He, 
blessed,  new-born  creature,  does  not 
take  things  for  granted;  all  he  sees  is 
fresh  to  him; — he  is  not  even  used  to 
himself;  every  fresh  activity,  every  new 
achievement,  is  a  joy  to  him. 

A  great  poet  has  sought  to  account 
for  "the  hour  of  splendor  in  the  grass, 
of  glory  in  the  flower"  that  belongs  to 
childhood's  days,  by  supposing  that  the 


soul  comes  trailing  clouds  of  glory  from 
another  sphere,  and  invests  the  earth 
with  some  of  the  radiance  it  brings  from 
afar.  But  the  reason  is  not  so  far  to 
seek.  It  is  use  and  wont  that  deadens 
us  older  folk  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  world.  The  poet  himself  speaks  of 
custom  lying  on  us  like  a  weight.  But 
to  the  child  all  life  and  all  experience  is 
a  thing  of  surprise;  and  his  unduUed 
eyes  and  unspoilt  heart  give  back  the 
answer  of  joy.  We  ourselves  sometimes 
regain  the  child's  mind.  I  once  made 
a  memorandum :  "When  a  man  wonders 
why  trees  g^ow  up  out  of  the  earth,  and 
why  stones  fall  to  the  ground,  he  is  at 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.'*  The  so- 
called  "self-evident"  things  are  at  bot- 
tom full  of  mystery;  they  are  self-evi- 
dent only  because  we  have  seen  them  so 
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often.  Emerson  says :  "The  unwise  man 
wonders  at  what  is  unusual,  the  wise 
man  wonders  at  the  usual/'  According 
to  Huxley,  he  who  "clearly  appreciates 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  falling  of  a 
stone,  can  have  no  difficulty  about  any 
doctrine  simply  on  account  of  its  mar- 
vellousness."  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
simple  wonder  and  gladness  that  the 
world  is  and  that  we  are. 

But  there  is  also  the  joy  of  activity. 
Even  otir  physical  life  is  a  constant  play 
of  energy-— construction  following  on 
destruction.  Our  higher  life  is  built 
after  the  same  pattern.  We  have  to  be 
doing  something  to  keep  our  souls  alive. 
But  my  point  is  that  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  do  not  know  the  joy  of 
life.  It  is  among  the  workless  people, 
high  and  low  (and  particularly  among 
the  high),  that  we  find  the  misanthropes 
and  the  pessimists.  Bless  them,  because 
their  life  is  hardly  worth  while,  they 
think  life  in  general  is  hardly  worth 
while.  There  may  be  certain  surface 
pleasures  that  come  to  us  without  ex- 
erting ourselves — pleasures  of  the 
palate,  the  eyes,  etc.;  but  they  are  not 
joy,  nor  do  they  become  so  by  becoming 
finer,  daintier.  Joy  is  gained  only  by 
bringing  our  own  powers  into  play. 
Most  people  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
leisure.  This  reconciles  me  to  the  social- 
istic idea  that  all  should  work, — only 
children  and  the  aged  or  infirm  being 
exempt.  Many  a  man  now  has  a  keener 
pleasure  in  getting  his  wealth  than  he 
or  his  children  will  ever  have  afterward. 
The  joy  of  labor  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  higher  joy  of  life. 

Then  there  is  the  joy  of  venturing,  of 
daring.  It  is  the  joy  of  sailors,  of  pio- 
neers, of  inventors,  of  orgariizers  of* 
g^eat  industrial  enterprises,  of  reformers 
in  religion  and  in  politics  and  society. 
Perhaps  the  spirirt  of  adventure  lies  very 
deep  in  organic  life.     The  restlessness 


and  plasticity  of  living  matter,  the  varia- 
tions from  the  pre-existing  type,  the  new 
departures — ^what  is  this  but  that  which 
we  call,  when  accompanied  by  conscious- 
ness, the  spirit  of  innovation  and  daring? 
There  is  a  peculiar  joy  in  leaving  the 
known  and  familiar — a  source  of  exalta- 
tion. It  is  as  if  the  Time-and- World- 
spirit  would  beckon  us  on — ^would  say 
"not  here,  but  beyond,  and  ever  beyond 
is  your  goal,"  and  tempt  us  by  connect- 
ing the  keenest,  most  thrilling  pleasures 
with  our  daring.  The  very  hazard  of 
the  enterprise  is  a  part  of  its  charm.  It 
is  on  this  spirit  that  the  progress  of  the 
world  depends :  it  is  the  overplus  of  soul 
in  the  world ;  and,  though  it  may  hit  or 
miss  in  the  single  case,  it  rises  and  tri- 
*umphs  in  the  end. 

There  is  a  joy  of  quite  another  sort. 
It  is  that  of  communicating  joy.  There 
is  a  joy  in  going  out  of  ourselves,  in 
linking  ourselves  to  our  kind,  that  is 
quite  indescribable.  Genuine  social 
feeling  is  a  kind  of  supernatural  climate 
— it  is  as  if  we  were  lifted  above  our- 
selves ;  at  least,  we  are  so  enlarged  be- 
yond our  ordinary  selves  that  it  seems 
as  if  we  had  had  a  baptism  of  the  spirit. 
The  fact — even  the  biological  fact — is 
that  we  are  not  strictly  contained  within 
our  own  skin  and  bone;  that  our  very 
being  is  interwoven  with,  and  in  part 
constituted  by,  other  beings;  and  our 
social  feeling  and  the  joy  of  it  are  but 
the  recogfnition  of  this  larger  self,  of 
which,  when  we  are  merely  pursuing  our 
private  aims,  we  are  unconscious.  Re- 
ligious orders,  like  that  of  St.  Francis, 
have  been  full  of  this  joy;  so  are  lay- 
men and  women  to-day,  who  live  for  the 
social  good— charity  visitors,  visiting 
nurses,  workers  in  our  settlements,  re- 
formers and  despised  agitators,  all  who 
have  cut  loose  from  private  aims.  They 
deny  themselves — at  least  so  the  world 
would   speak   of  it;  and  in   that  very 
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denial   rise   to   their   highest,   greatest, 
most  real  selves. 

The  joys  of  living  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing we  may  miss.  They  do  not  inhere 
in  mere  existence.  Many  do  miss  them: 
conditions  may  be  against  them,  or  they 
may  cheat  themselves.  But  the  joys  are 
possible.  They  are  not  a  mere  mirage. 
Men  have  known  them.  We  may  know 
them — at  least,  in  some  measure.    And 


let  us  remember  that  they  are  worth 
cultivating.  Joy  is  one  of  the  perfect, 
divine  things  in  this  world.  By  it  we 
conquer.  We  can  lead  no  cause  on  to 
triumph  with  a  sad  face.  Our  sorrows, 
our  disappointments,  our  self-reproaches 
even,  we  must  transmute.  We  must  rise 
above  them.  "The  gladness  of  a  spirit 
is  an  index  of  its  power." 

William  M.  Salter. 


The  Defection  of  the  Masses  from  Christianity 


No  religious  topic  has  been  more 
frequently  written  about  of  late 
than  the  falling  away  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  of  the  working 
classes,  from  the  churches.  The  expla- 
nations have  been  many  and  varied;  but 
there  is  one  that  has  not  been  ventured, 
— the  one  that  goes,  we  believe,  to  the 
real  heart  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  us 
that  what  is  actually  happening  is  that 
people  are  falling  away,  not  simply  from 
the  Churches,  but  from  Christianity.  The 
Churches  will  not  reclaim  them,  because 
Christianity  either  has  ceased  to  satisfy 
them,  or,  more  likely,  has  ceased  to  exert 
any  influence  upon  their  lives.  For  a 
radical  change  is  slowly  working  itself 
out  in  men's  religious  conceptions  and 
attitude.  There  are  new  needs  to  be  met 
and  new  ideals  in  process  of  formation, 
— in  short  a  new  modem  situation  to  be 
faced.  Almost  insensibly  great  numbers 
of  men  are  passing  out  of  Christianity, — 
much  as,  in  the  early  centuries,  men 
passed  out  of  Paganism  into  the  Chris- 
tianity to  which  it  had  paved  the  path, — 
because  of  the  growth  among  us  of  a 
new  way  of  regarding  man  and  the  world 
with  which  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  not  in  harmony. 


By  Christianity  here  we  mean  the  doc- 
trine— Catholic  and  Protestant  alike — 
which  holds  that  Christ  is  God,  with  the 
implicated  scheme  of  Redemption  which 
gives  this  doctrine  practical  import.  Di- 
rectly there  is  substituted  for  this  crucial 
doctrine  or  mystery  the  plain,  common- 
sense  view  that  Christ  is  man — z.  man 
among  men,  though  pre-eminent  among 
them — we  have  passed  the  bounds  of 
Christianity  into  the  enlarged  sphere  of 
humanism  where  an  ampler  air  is 
breathed.  Unitarianism  is  on  the  brink 
of  the  divide.  It  has  deposed  the  God- 
Christ  ;  but  has  not  frankly  and  heartily 
embraced  the  Man-Christ, — ^the  human- 
hearted,  human-brained  Jesus.  It  is  still 
the  religion  of  one  personality,  one  book. 
This  specialism  and  exclusiveness  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  modem  spirit. 

The  chief  though  not  the  only  explana- 
tion, then,  of  arrested  development  in  the 
Churches,  in  town  and  country  both  (as 
the  Ministers  have  been  complaining  and 
the  statisticians  demonstrating),  is  that 
Christianity,  as  we  define  it,  is  losing  its 
grip.  It  cannot  flourish  in  our  modem 
intellectual  atmosphere.  It  does  not  tally 
either  with  our  political  and  social  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  or  with  the  scien- 
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tific  and  moral  temper  of  the  age. 
There  are  those — ^perhaps  the  large 
majority — who  do  not  chafe  under  this 
disharmony.  They  are  content  to  live  a 
divided  life, — now  under  the  sway  of  a 
non-rational  faith,  and  now  under  the 
guidance  of  reason.  But  this  becomes 
increasingly  difficult.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  old  dogmas  are  being  under- 
mined by  the  assaults  of  logic  and  argu- 
ment, nor  that  they  are  falling  before 
the  battery  of  the  higher  criticism;  but 
more  that  the  old  conception  of  things, — 
the  cosmology  and  eschatology  of  a 
Dante  and  a  Calvin,  a  Milton  and  a  Wes- 
ley,— cannot  live  in  accord  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  Copernicus  and  a  Darwin, 
a  Laplace  and  a  Lyell,  nor  with  that 
reading  of  history — the  history  of  the 
cosmos,  and  this  little  planet  earth,  with 
its  human  freight, — to  which  the  scienti- 
fic conceptions  of  g^wth  and  law  have 
given  currency. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  influence  upon  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity of  these  two  factors,  democracy 
and  science.  In  the  first  place,  democracy 
carries  with  it  new  religious  implications 
and  sentiments,  as  De  Tocqueville  fore- 
saw. Christianity  has  been  the  religion  of 
the  feudal,  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
nations ;  and  it  bears  their  impress  in  its 
institutions,  as  to  organization,  ceremon- 
ial, and  spirit.  Much  of  its  terminology; 
— the  conception  of  a  kingdom,  in  which 
Christ  rules  as  Lord  and  King,  with  its 
principalities  and  powers,  and  of  a  hier- 
archy of  the  Lora  s  chosen,  a  society  of 
the  elect,  a  spiritual  aristocracy; — is  a 
terminology  which  reflects  that  older  or- 
'  aer  of  things,  social  and  political,  from 
which  America  has  broken  away.  The 
great  affirmations  upon  which  this  republic 
is  based  strike  a  new  note  of  faith  in  man, 
proclaiming  him  free  and  sacred  over  the 
head  of  all  contending  creeds,  resting  on 


no  support  of  supematuralism  nor  even 
of  Christianity,  and  heralding  a  new  con- 
ception of  life  with  which  the  older  views 
do  not  accord.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people  do  not  argue  about  these  things; 
they  feel  them.  They  need  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  churches  to  assert  their  dig- 
nity or  worth ;  it  is  affirmed  and  enforced 
by  the  State.  Without  committing  them 
to  any  church  doctrine,  the  State  affirms 
and  enforces  their  sublime  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Here  is  a  ready-made  confession  of  faith 
with  which  churchly  and  theological  dis- 
criminations jar. 

But  more  marked  even  than  this  dis- 
cord is  that  between  Christianity  and  the 
modem  scientific  view  of  the  world.  It 
is  traditional  religion  that  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  checking  and  delaying 
man's  whole-minded  acceptance  of  the 
heliocentric  and  evolutionary  conceptions 
of  the  universe.  The  old  ideas  of  a 
world  which  is  some  paltry  six  thou- 
sand years  old,  which  is  central  in 
the  physical  as  in  the  spiritual  or- 
der of  things,  and  is  environed  and 
departmented  as  a  Dante  and  a  Mil- 
ton map  it  out,  still  persist  and  are 
fostered  by  the  Churches, — as  well  they 
may  be,  seeing  they  are  conditions  of  all 
schemes  of  special  salvation.  But  they 
are  giving  way;  and  because  the 
Churches  will  not  relinquish  them,  men 
are  leaving  the  Churches.  What  can  a 
fair-minded,  well-informed  man  make  of 
the  debates  that  have  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  revision  of  the  Presby- 
terian creed  ?  They  abound  in  ridiculous 
anachronisms  and  intellectual  evasions. 
Why,  we  are  back  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  the  scholastics.  How  absurdly  ir- 
relevant are  such  questions  as  infant 
damnation,  and  what  not,  to  the  issues 
which  try  men's  souls  to-day.  Where  do 
these  concerns  touch  the  life  and  needs 
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and  knowledge  of  these  days  ?  The  aver- 
age man  wonders,  smiles,  passes  by.  His 
instincts  tend  to  discredit  a  religion  of 
miracle,  supematuralism,  other-worldli- 
ness.  It  lacks  reality.  It  is  not  of  a  piece 
with  the  other  furnishings  of  his  mind. 
The  very  language  in  which  it  is  express- 
ed is  a  trouble  to  him. 

But  defection  from  the  Churches  and 
from  Christianity  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  defection  from  religion.  Worldliness, 
materialism,  pleasure-seeking  are  to  be 
held  partly  accountable  ^  for  the  loss  of 
interest.  But  on  the  other  hand,  new 
kinds  of  religious  interest  and  activity  are 
manifesting  themselves.  Man  honors 
man  more  to-day  than  ever  before.  War, 
oppression,  suffering  are  more  detested. 
Poverty  is  more  vigorously  striven  with. 
There  was  never  so  much  rescue  work 
done  as  now;  never  so  many  philan- 
thropies afoot ;  never  such  giving  of  ser- 
vice and  money;  never  so  much  care 
shown  for  public  health  and  education. 
And  this  solicitude  and  activity  are  non- 
sectarian.  All  sects  and  none,  all  creeds 
and  none,  cooperate  on  our  modem 
boards  of  charity  and  social  service. 
Tacitly  a  larger  and  higher  bond  of  hu- 
manity unites  and  consolidates  men  in 
these  benevolences.  Agnostics  and  athe- 
ists are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  their 
manhood. 

No,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  this  de- 
fection from  the  Churches  and  Chris- 
tianity as  a  negative  movement  of  the 
human  spirit,  animated  by  the  temper  of 
denial  or  indiflference.  Man  is  not  less, 
but  more  dear  and  sacred  to  man.  The 
world  in  which  he  lives  is  not  less,  but 
more  marvellous  and  sublime  and  lovely 
to  him, — so  wonderful  that  the  supernat- 
ural reading  of  it  shrivels  to  a  vulgar  in- 
vention. He  believes,  not  less,  but  more ; 
he  worships  more  sincerely  and  more  de- 
voutly; he  hopes  more  ardently;  deserts 
the  narrower  for  the  larger  allegiance. 


As  we  interpret  the  signs  of  the  time, 
men  are  quietly  gathering  their  forces 
for  a  religious  renascence  that  is  to  herald 
a  faith  as  much  larger  and  deeper  than 
Christianity  as  that  was  in  its  turn 
greater  than  the  Paganism  which  it  sup- 
planted. It  will  carry  forward  much  of 
the  old, — ^just  as  Christianity  borrowed 
without  stint  from  Paganism.  But  it 
will  not  be  Christianity,  because  it  will 
imply  a  new  attitude,  a  new  catholic  all- 
embracing  recognition  of  human  excel- 
lence. It  will  be  based  on  a  perception 
of  the  human  unity  underlying  all  creeds 
and  races.  It  will  have  no  jealousies  and 
exclusions  in  the  interests  of  a  special 
interpretation  of  the  world,  but  will  be 
tolerant  and  hospitable.  It  will  not  wor- 
ship Christ ;  it  will  honor  and  revere  him. 
He  will  be  received  at  last  into  that  g^eat 
circle  of  human  brotherhood,  that  larg^ 
communion  of  saints  and  league  of  he- 
roes, not  to  eclipse  the  lesser  members  of 
it,  but  to  give  added  lustre  to  them. 

Percival  Chubb. 


The  situation  that  has  not  its  duty, 
its  ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man. 
Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  ham- 
pered, despicable  Actual,  wherein  thou 
even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is 
thy  Ideal:  work  it  out  therefrom;  and 
working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool! 
the  Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment, 
too,  is  in  thyself:  thy  condition  is  but 
the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same 
Ideal  out  of :  what  matters  whether  such 
stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form 
thou  givest  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic.  O, 
thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the 
gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and 
create,  know  this  of  a  truth:  the  thing 
thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  "here 
or  nowhere  couldst  thou  only  see!" — 
T.  Carlyle. 
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The  Distinctive  Aims  of  Ethical  Culture  Schools^ 

Incidental  Versus  Systematic  Moral  Teaching 


THE  argument  in  favor  of  inci- 
dental teaching  has  two  sup- 
ports. One  is  the  psychological 
doctrine  of  interest.  Offer  food  to  your 
pupil  when  he  is  hungry.  Strike  when 
the  iron  is  hot,  and  it  will  3rield  to  the 
blows  that  are  intended  to  give  it  the 
right  shape.  When  your  pupil  has  come 
into  collision  with  the  moral  law,  when 
his  relations  to  others  are  all  tangled  up, 
when  he  is  bitter,  sore,  confused,  per- 
plexed, bruised, — ^then  point  out  to  him 
the  cause  that  has  produced  this  condi- 
tion, and  take  him  by  the  hand  and  show 
him  the  road  he  must  follow  to  return 
to  a  normal  life.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  a  lesson  imparted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  have  the  honest  ring  of 
reality  about  it,  and  will  make  a  per- 
manent impression?  This  is  perhaps 
the  main  argument,  on  the  one  side,  and 
I  judge  from  your  papers  that  it  has 
found  favor  with  many  of  you. 

The  other  argument  is  similar,  and  yet 
distinct  from  this  one:  even  the  assim- 
ilation of  knowledge  pure  and  simple,  of 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  can- 
not be  carried  on  to  advantage  unless 
the  appetite  is  sharpened. 

It  is  feared  that  systematic  ethics 
teaching,  which  appeals  largely  to  the 
intellect  at  moments  when  interest  in  the 
subject  taught  is  not  spontaneously 
active,  and  which  offers  directions  for 
the  guidance  of  conduct  in  matters  lying 
outside  the  immediate  experience  of  the 


♦This  is  the  Fourth  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler's  Talks  to 
the  Teachers.  The  first  three  are  given  in  preceding 
issues. 


pupil,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
immediately  put  into  practice,  will  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  connection 
between  insight  and  conduct,  between 
moral  knowledge  and  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  in  actual  life; 
and  will  thus  wound,  if  not  destroy,  the 
morality  of  the  pupil  at  what  is  conceded 
to  be  its  vital  point.  The  foundation  of 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
the  formula  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
always  convertible  into  an  equivalent 
amount  of  mechanical  energy.  In  the 
realm  of  moral  mechanics  there  seems  to 
be  a  similar  law,  a  similar  relation. 
There  must  be  heat ;  and  how  can  there 
be  heat  without  interest  ?  And  this  heat 
must  be  convertible  into  action.  If  it 
does  not  spend  itself  in  action,  it  is 
worthless.  If  it  means  nothing  more 
than  a  raising  of  the  internal  tempera- 
ture, it  is  like  a  fever,  a  sign  of  moral 
disease  rather  than  of  health. 

I  have  stated  as  fairly  as  I  can  the  twQ 
arguments  on  which  rests  the  objection 
to  the  systematic  teaching  of  morals.  I 
shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  first,  that 
incidental  Ethics  teaching  is  inadequate, 
and  secondly,  how  systematic  teaching 
may  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  evil  effects  above  mentioned. 

Incidental  teaching  is  not  sufficiently 
inclusive,  does  not  cover  the  ground.  It 
is  invaluable  when  opportunities  arise 
that  permit  of  it.  But  these  opportuni- 
ties do  not  arise  often  enough  and  are 
not  varied  enough.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment your  own  past  life,  especially  your 
life  in   school.     How  many   occasions 
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were  there  when  you  laid  yourself  open 
to  a  deep  and  penetrating  interference 
on  the  part  of  your  teacher  or  your 
elders  ?  These  crises  rarely  occur.  And 
when  they  do  occur,  they  generally  re- 
late to  some  negative  aspect  of  morality. 
There  has  been  some  transgression  of 
the  moral  law,  such  as  cheating  in  class, 
or  a  falsehood,  or  the  defiance  of  the 
teacher's  authority,  or  a  quarrel  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  kind  between  pupils, 
and  the  like.  The  wise  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal will  use  the  opportunity  to  talk  the 
matter  out  thoroughly  with  the  pupil,  to 
go  into  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
present  calamity,  so  as  to  show  him  the 
seriousness  of  the  moral  law  and  to  help 
him  to  an  effort  at  sincere  reform.  But 
there  are  many  pupils  in  whose  school 
life  no  such  critical  moments  arise.  And 
yet  these  pupils  may  be  morally  quite 
unregenerate,  quite  under  the  influence 
of  maxims  of  self-pleasing.  Only,  in 
their  case  there  is  no  eruption  at  the  sur- 
face, and  so  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  kind 
of  incidental  teaching  which  we  here 
have  in  mind.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  op- 
portunity given  to  the  teacher  to  de- 
velop the  ideas  that  underlie  the  duty  of 
reverence  toward  parents,  the  fraternal 
duties,  the  duties  toward  inferiors,  the 
duty  of  the  social  classes  toward  each 
other,  etc.  I  say,  there  is  no  spon- 
taneous or  natural  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  unless  the  opportu- 
nity is  artificially  created;  and  if  it  is, 
why,  then,  to  that  extent,  we  accept  the 
principle  of  systematic  teaching. 

By  the  incidental  method  we  mean 
waiting  until  something  happens  and 
seizing  the  occasion  to  take  one's  moral 
bearings,  to  show  the  punitive  and 
other  moral  forces  that  are  implicated  in 
what  has  happened.  But  I  contend  that, 
if  we  want  to  be  strictly  true  to  the  in- 
cidental method,  we  shall  fail  to  educate 


the  moral  nature  of  our  pupils  because 
there  is  not  enough  that  happens  in  this 
incidental  fashion.  And  that  which  hap- 
pens generally  has  to  do  with  the  nega- 
tive aspect  of  morality  rather  than  with 
the  aspect  of  positive  ideals.  But  it  will 
be  said  that  no  sensible  teacher  would 
content  himself  with  dwelling  merely  on 
the  negative  side  of  duty,  with  showing 
the  obverse  side  of  the  medal  without 
immediately  turning  it  about  and  show- 
ing also  the  reverse  side.  In  a  case 
where  cheating  in  class  has  occurred,  the 
incidental  moral  teaching  would  be  con- 
cerned with  the  wickedness  of  deception 
and  also  with  the  duty  and  excellence  of 
honesty.  If  the  pupil  has  lied,  it  would 
be  explained  to  him,  not  only  why  the 
falsehood  is  detestable,  but  why  veracity 
is  admirable,  etc.  This  is  admitted,  but 
on  the  ground  that  all  virtues  are  mere 
exemplifications  of  a  single  virtuous 
principle,  and  that  they  derive  their  chief 
cogency  from  their  connection  with  oncJ 
another.  I  understand  by  a  positive 
moral  ideal  an  all-embracing  ideal,  a  uni- 
fying principle  which  shall  connect  the 
different  forms  of  virtue  with  one  an- 
other. So  that  the  several  stones  of 
duty,  by  their  pressure  against  one  an- 
other, and  against  the  central  stone 
which  keeps  them  all  in  place,  shall  form 
a  stable  arch  of  duty.  But  the  moral 
truths  which  are  delivered  by  the  in- 
cidental method  are  fragments  which 
the  pupil  does  not  know  how  to  piece 
together.  By  this  method  he  is  moral- 
ized in  spots. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  with  an 
artist's  impatience  of  set  rules  and  any 
sort  of  constraint  that  interferes  with 
individual  liberty,  has  undertaken  to 
apply  the  incidental  method,  in  the  case 
of  his  children,  to  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, writing,  history,  geography,  and  all 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  curriculum. 
If  the  child  wants  to  communicate  with 
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his  absent  friends,  he  is  informed  that  a 
convenient  way  of  doing  so  is  by  writ- 
ing; and  if  the  spirit  moves  him  suffi- 
ciently, he  learns  to  write.  Stories  are 
read  to  him  and  perhaps  not  finished — I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  way,  but  I 
imagine  it  is — and  he  is  told  that  if  he 
•wants  to  know  the  end  of  the  story  he 
must  learn  to  read.  After  he  has  ac- 
quired the  art  of  reading  any  book  that 
happens  to  fall  in  his  way  he  can  dip  into 
and  try  to  master.  Any  subject  of 
knowledge  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  up. 
If  this  desultory  method  is  carried  out 
consistently,  it  must  lead  to  its  inevit- 
able result — a  disordered  mind,  a  smat- 
tering of  many  things  and  real  knowl- 
edge of  nothing;  or  if  the  child  is  excep- 
tionally persistent,  a  condensation  of 
knowledge  at  certain  points,  with  large 
gaps  or  mental  deserts  in  other  places, 
minute,  excessively  detailed  information 
on  some  subjects,  with  an  absence  of 
even  rudimentary  information  on  many 
other  equally  important  subjects. 

Moreover,  if  the  child  is  really  anxious 
to  learn,  it  will  soon  appear  that  the 
desultory  method  must  be  dropped,  and 
the  systematic  method  must  be  resorted 
to.  Suppose  that  the  artist's  child  men- 
tioned happens  to  be  attracted  by  a  book 
on  astronomy  or  on  political  economy. 
My  own  son,  when  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  anxious  to  know  by  what 
means  astronomers  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  distances  of  the  stars  from 
the  earth.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
silver  question,  which  was  much  talked 
of  at  the  time,  and  wanted  to  disc»iss  the 
pros  and  cons.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
we  come  upon  a  fact  fundamental  in  all 
education:  that  there  is  a  certain  order 
in  which  the  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind  have  got  to  be  built  up,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  concep- 
tions of  a  higher  order  unless  a  founda- 


tion of  the  more  elementary  conceptions 
has  first  been  securely  laid. 

And  this  applies  to  moral  education  as 
well.  And  it  is  the  decisive  reason  why 
the  incidental  method  will  not  serve,  why 
there  must  be  systematic  teaching.  The 
higher  moral  conceptions  presume  the 
lower.  They  cannot  be  rightly  grasped 
before  the  lower  have  been  thoroughly 
assimilated.  And  the  master  who  relies 
entirely  on  incidental  moral  teaching, 
will  find  himself  baffled  in  trying  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  his  pupil,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  teacher  who  would 
attempt  to  explain  a  difficult  problem  in 
astronomy  or  in  economics,  because  the 
simpler  processes  of  reasoning  have  not 
been  achieved  upon  which  the  cogency 
of  the  more  complex  processes  depends. 
And  if,  in  a  given  case,  he  tries  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency  by  rapidly  going 
over  the  whole  ground,  he  will  only  be 
doing  hastily  and  unsatisfactorily  that 
which,  in  order  to  be  well  done,  must 
be  the  work  of  years. 

The  incidental  method,  then,  does  not 
cover  the  field,  does  not  furnish  a  unify- 
ing conception,  and  does  not  provide  for 
an  orderly  sequence  in  the  building  up 
of  moral  ideals.  For  these  reasons  it 
must  be  rejected. 

Returning  to  the  systematic  method, 
let  us  now  see  whether  the  objections  to 
that  method  can  be  removed,  and,  if  so, 
by  what  means.  The  chief  objection,  as 
you  will  remember,  is  that  of  breeding 
a  barren  intellectualism,  a  cold,  abstract 
way  of  looking  at  moral  ideals,  and  of 
weakening  the  connection  between  pre- 
cept and  practice.  These  difficulties  can, 
to  a  large  extent,  be  avoided.  First,  by 
the  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  He  should  teach  his  subject 
not  only  with  great  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness and  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  it, 
preparing  his  mind  for  a  moral  lesson 
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IS  a  clergyman  would  for  a  sermon ;  bu^ 
he  should  be  careful  always  to  impart  to 
his  pupils  the  impression  that  the  per- 
formance of  duty  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
life;  and  that,  this  being  taken  for 
granted,  the  purpose  of  the  moral  lesson 
is  not  at  all  to  weigh  and  debate  whether 
the  right  is  to  be  done,  but  to  help  us 
to  see  more  clearly  what  is  right,  and 
to  enable  us  more  perfectly  to  do  the 
right.  Just  as  little  as  when  a  ship 
founders  at  sea  there  can  be  any  ques- 
tion, among  the  ship's  company,  as  to 
whether  they  shall  try  to  reach  the  land, 
but  only  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
land  lies,  and  by  what  means — raft  or 
boat — they  may  best  be  able  to  make 
their  way  towards  it ;  so,  in  a  moral  les- 
son, when  in  danger,  as  we  always  are, 
of  foundering  in  a  fluctuating  sea  of  pas- 
sion and  desire,  the  question  cannot  be 
whether  we  wish  to  reach  the  land,  but 
where  it  lies  and  how  to  get  there.  The 
general  presumption  is — and  this  must 
be  kept  prominently  in  view  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  teacher  handles  the 
subject — that  there  is  an  object  which 
we  intensely  desire,  and  that  we  are  only 
studying  in  order  to  find  out  how  to 
attain  that  object.  Such  an  infinitely  im- 
portant thing  is  it  to  do  the  right !  Our 
worth  as  human  beings,  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  life,  so  utterly  depends 
upon  this,  that  we  want  to  use  every  pos- 
sible diligence  that  we  may  not  miss  our 
aim.  To  try  to  prove  that  right  doing 
is  the  chief  aim  would  be  preposterous. 
The  conscience  of  the  teacher  speaks. 
The  conscience  of  ^fic  pupil  responds. 
(The  difference  between  Ethics  and 
other  subjects  like  Mathematics,  is  not 
that  ethical  laws  are  asserted  dogmatic- 
ally, while  mathematical  truths  can  be 
proved.  The  pupil  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  statements  the  truth  of  which 
rests,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  adult.    The  pupil  would  not  be 


able  to  see  his  way  to  the  end  of  a  diffi- 
cult geometrical  demonstration  and  de- 
cide, relying  on  his  own  insight,  what 
may  be  the  correct  outcome.  The 
standard  is  set,  the  truth  is  asserted  by 
the  superior  mind  that  has  traveled  over 
the  ground  before  him.  If  he  does  not 
see  it,  it  is  his  fault.  He  must  learn  td 
see  things  as  his  teacher  sees  them.  This 
holds  good  also  m  Ethics.  There  is 
dogmatic  assertion  in  the  first  instance, 
and  verification  afterwards.  The  differ- 
ence between  Ethics  and  Science  lies  in 
the  method  of  verification.) 

Secondly,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Eth- 
ics instruction,  is  capable  of  immediate 
application.  When,  for  example,  the 
teacher  speaks  of  the  duties  to  parents, 
^-obedience,  reverence, — of  the  signifi- 
cance of  slight  acts  of  loving  service  as 
indicating  a  filial  spirit,  he  will  send  his 
pupils  home,  if  he  be  the  right  kind  of 
teacher,  with  the  determination  to  per- 
form such  acts,  to  render  such  service. 
The  same  applies  to  the  finer  interpre- 
tation of  friendship,  which  is  given  in  the 
ethics  lessons  as  a  standard  by  which 
the  young  people  can  immediately  meas- 
ure their  friendships  with  one  another. 
The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  the  fra- 
ternal duties,  of  the  duties  of  charity  to 
the  poor,  of  mental  and  moral  charity, 
which  are  successively  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed. There  is  a  large  stretch  of  the 
road  traveled  by  the  moral  lessons 
which  lies  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's 
daily  experience,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  fear  expressed, — that  by  isolating  the 
moral  principles  and  subjecting  them  to 
theoretical  exposition,  the  connection 
between  precept  and  practice  is  broken, 
— is  not  justified,  not  even  relevant. 

Thirdly,  however,  there  are  certain 
duties,  like  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to 
the  State,  the  duties  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions and  vocations,  etc.,  which  lie 
beyond  the  pupil's  present  range  of  ac- 
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tivity,  and  which  yet  stand  out  broadly 
and  conspicuously  in  the  ethical  teach- 
ings. Here  it  seems,  if  anywhere,  the 
reproach  of  pure  theoreticism,  of  pure 
intellectualism,  of  divorcing  precept 
from  practice,  must  apply.  For  the 
pupil  is  not  yet  a  citizen,  and  cannot  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  does 
not  yet  follow  a  vocation  and  perform 
the  duties  of  a  vocation.  Nor,  though 
he  can  perform  individual  acts  of  charity, 
can  he  make  war  against  the  great  social 
evils,  can  he  help  to  elevate  the  working 
class,  or  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  or  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war.  And  yet  in  our  ethics  lesson,  at 
least  in  the  High  School,  we  call  atten- 
tion from  the  very  outset  to  these  great 
social  evils,  and  we  dwell  upon  the 
achievements  of  men  like  John  Howard 
and  Robert  Owen,  and  of  women  like 
Florence  Nightingale;  and  we  make  a 
great  deal  of  the  duties  of  the  vocations, 
and  of  such  duties  as  the  citizen  owes  to 
the  State. 

Are  we  doing  harm  to  the  pupil  in  ac- 
quainting him,  even  in  some  detail,  with 
the  duties  which  he  is  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  practice  ?  We  should  be  doing  him 
harm  if  the  heat  of  interest  or  the  flame 
of  enthusiasm  were  allowed  to  spend 
itself  aimlessly,  if  there  were  no  outlook 
whatever  upon  action,  no  outlet  upon  ac- 
tion. But  there  is  an  outlook  upon 
action.  What  we  are  doing  is  to  create 
in  the  pupil  what  may  be  called  hypo- 
thetical resolves, — ^resolves,  if  certain 
contingencies  arise,  if  certain  opportuni- 
ties present  themselves,  to  act  in  certain 
ways.  What  we  are  doing  is  to  trace 
out,  by  way  of  anticipation,  the  lines  of 
conduct  along  which  the  future  citizen 
and  professional  man  is  to  move,  and 
which,  because  they  have  been  traced 
out  previously,  will  be  lines  of  less  re- 
sistance than  otherwise  they  would  be. 
And,  just  as  in  Nature  there  is  such  a 


thing  as  potential  energy, — ^that  is, 
energy  which  is  stored  up,  bound  for  the 
time  being,  but  not  the  less  real  on  that 
account,  and  ready  on  occasions  to  vent 
itself  in  the  most  powerful  effects ;  so,  in 
our  ethics  lessons  we  are  storing  up 
potential  m'oral  energy  which  does  not 
need  to  vent  itself  fully  in  immediate 
action,  which  may  remain  latent  for  a 
season,  and  which,  nevertheless,  when 
the  opportunity  comes,  will  show  its 
reality,  its  effectiveness. 

Nay,  we  may  go  farther  and  say  that, 
even  in  these  cases  where  duty  is  beyond 
the  range  of  the  pupil,  there  is,  all  the 
same,  an  immediate  outlet  in  action  pos- 
sible, namely,  action  in  such  cases  is 
directed  toward  making  preparation  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  later  on.  When 
the  duties  of  the  vocations  have  been  ex- 
hibited, the  impulse  to  action  takes  the 
form  of  enhancing  the  diligence  and  stif- 
fening the  perseverance  of  the  pupil  in 
those  studies  which  will  lead  him  to  his 
chosen  vocation,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  conform  to  the  ideal  of  the  physician, 
or  the  teacher  of  religion  which  has  been 
set  before  him.  When  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship have  been  explained,  the  impulse 
to  action  will  take  the  form  of  stimu- 
lating the  student  to  manifest  at  once,  in 
the  little  school  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  same  virtues  of  respect  for 
law,  of  a  disposition  to  make  the  good  • 
of  each  tributary  to  the  good  of  all, 
and  the  like,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
ethical  relations  in  the  larger  field. 
There  is  no  duty  taught  that  is  not  ap- 
plicable either  directly,  immediately  or 
mediately,  in  the  shape  of  present  prepa- 
ration for  future  fulfillment.  And  thus 
the  main  reproach  against  systematic, 
theoretic,  moral  instruction,  if  the  in- 
struction is  carried  on  by  the  right 
method,  in  the  right  sjririt,  falls  to  the 
ground. 
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LEADING  IDEAS  OF  OUR  SYSTEM   OF 
ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  word  or  two  now  as  to  the  system 
itself  which  underlies  the  moral  teaching 
of  our  school.  I  have  a  few  words  only 
as  to  certain  points.  These,  to  be  prop- 
erly apprehended,  require  to  be  devel- 
oped in  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  the 
subject.  But  a  few  hints,  a  few  glimpses, 
I  should  like  here  to  add.  In  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  aim  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  enlarge  the  pupil's  grasp  on  some  of 
the  essential  moral  facts ;  just  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  without  offer- 
ing him  explanations.  This  is  done  by 
enabling  him  to  enter  vicariously  into 
the  experience  of  others,  be  these  others 
ideal  types  or  historical  personages. 
With  the  help  of  the  Bible  stories,  the 
child's  range  of  moral  experience  is 
wonderfully  widened.  Especially  the  re- 
lations that  arise  within  the  circle  of  the 
family  are  revealed  to  him  in  some  of 
their  complexities.  The  workings  of 
jealousy,  as  between  brothers,  its  inner 
causes  and  its  ruinous  consequences,  are 
made  clear  to  him  in  the  stories  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  chil- 
dren's minds  are  simple.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  often  extremely  complex 
in  their  processes.  The  child  sees  the 
complexities  of  its  own  nature  mirrored 
in  the  complexities  of  the  story,  and  also 
the  solution  of  such  complexities.  The 
child  is  apt  to  realize  in  the  story  of 
Moses  the  inner  experience  of  the 
strong  who  attempt  to  defend  the  weak 
against  their  oi>pressors,  an  experience 
with  which,  on  account  of  its  own  weak- 
ness, it  is  peculiarly  in  sympathy, 
whether  these  oppressors  be  the  brutal 
shepherds  at  the  well  of  Midian,  or 
Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  oppressing  and 
enslaving  a  whole  people.    The  child  is 


taught  to  realize  the  beauty  of  loyalty 
toward  a  superior,  even  when  that  supe- 
rior is  a  persecutor,  as  in  the  story  of 
Saul  and  David  in  the  cave.  The  child 
is  taught  to  appreciate  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  case  of  Ruth  and  Naomi ; 
in  the  magnanimous  friendship  between 
the  heir  to  the  throne  and  the  man  who 
is  destined  to  supplant  him ;  in  the  depth 
and  tenderness  and  strength  of  a  father's 
love  in  the  bitter  lament  of  David  over 
his  rebellious  son.  These  and  other  valu- 
able experiences  are  vicariously  made 
the  property  of  the  pupil  with  the  help 
of  the  Bible  stories;  experiences  which 
no  incidental  teaching  could  touch  upon, 
because  there  would  probably  be  no  oc- 
casion in  the  life  of  the  pupil  to  refer  to 
them.  His  moral  horizon  is  enlarged. 
His  moral  feelings  are  deepened  and  re- 
fined. 

In  the  Hebrew  legislation  many  minor 
points  of  morals  are  cleared  up, — minor, 
as  not  relating  to  the  chief  command- 
ments, but  capital  in  producing  the  right 
set  of  the  will,  the  right  attitude  on  moral 
questions,  the  right  spirit.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  duty  of  diligence  in 
searching  out  the  owner  of  lost  property, 
of  efforts  to  save  the  imperiled  property 
of  enemies,  of  careful  abstention  from 
acts  which,  in  their  remote  consequences, 
may  cause  damage  to  others,  etc. 

In  the  next  division  of  the  Elementary 
Course  we  deal  with  the  virtues  that 
emerge  within  the  circumference  of  the 
State.  The  family  is  the  bounding  circle 
in  the  previous  division.  The  State  is 
the  bounding  circle  when  the  instruction 
is  carried  on  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades.  And  here  we  take  as  our  texts 
selected  portions  from  the  history  of 
Greece  and  the  history  of  Rome.  The 
pupil  is  helped  to  realize  how  Greece  was 
well-nigh  suffocated  by  overwhelming 
numbers  during  the  struggle  with  Persia, 
is  made  to  realize  why  it   was   that   a 
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handful  prevailed  against  myriads,  what 
great,  inspiring  issues  were  at  stake, — 
democracy  against  imperialism,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  against  centralized 
control,  the  free  development  of  science 
and  art  in  a  free  State  as  against  a  sys- 
tem which  crushes  individuality  and  pre- 
vents therefore  the  highest  reachings  out 
toward  truth  and  beauty.  And  the  pupil 
is  also  helped  to  realize  the  means  by 
which  this  struggle  was  successfully  car- 
ried on.  And  here  there  is  a  chance 
to  show  how  the  personal  virtues  are 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  State. 
The  virtue  of  temperance  is  dwelt  upon 
in  connection  with  the  fight  at  Thermo- 
pyle;  the  intellectual  virtues  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
and  its  achievements  in  science  and  art ; 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  as 
founded  on  the  acceptance  of  law  in  the 
personal  life,  is  dwelt  upon  as  illustrated 
in  the  life  of  Socrates,  also  the  combined 
dignity  and  humility  of  the  man. 

The  story  of  Rome  brings  out  chiefly 
two  ideas.  Not,  as  in  Greece,  the  inspir- 
ing ends  of  the  State,  which  should  ap- 
peal to  the  citizen  and  lead  him  of  his 
own  accord  to  put  life  and  property  in 
jeopardy  for  its  sake.  But  these  two 
ideas:  first,  the  supereminent  claims  of 
the  State  above  the  claims  of  any  of  the 
lesser  groups  included  within  it,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  crush  out 
family  affection  and  individual  warfare  in 
order  to  its  own  perpetuation, — as  in  the 
case  of  Brutus  sentencing  his  own  son, 
of  Coriolanus,  of  the  Horatii,  etc. ;  and, 
secondly,  the  right  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
State  to  be  included  within  the  domain 
of  citizenship.  Nowhere  else  is  the  right 
of  the  State,  not  so  much  to  suggest  as 
to  exact  sacrifices,  so  powerfully  brought 
home  as  in  Roman  history.  And,  while 
in  Greece  citizenship  was  ever  restricted, 
the  whole  history  of  Rome  may  be  re- 


garded as  the  history  of  the  progressive 
expansion  of  the  circle  of  citizenship 
from  patricians  to  plebeians,  from 
Romans  to  Italians,  from  Italians  to 
provincials,  until  it  included  the  greater 
portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  High  School 
period  a  great  change  in  the  method  of 
teaching  takes  place.  The  object  is  no 
longer  merely  to  widen  the  moral  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil,  to  extend  his  moral 
horizon,  to  refine  his  moral  feelings,  but 
to  supply  him  with  a  working  hypothesis 
in  ethics,  with  a  principle — not  a  meta- 
physical one,  but  still  a  unifying  one — 
from  which  all  the  separate  duties  can 
be  derived.  And,  as  in  the  age  of  adoles- 
cence, the  inner  personal  life  of  the  stu- 
dent acquires  a  prominence  which  it 
had  not  before,  the  aim  is  to  exhibit  the 
general  principle  of  ethics  primarily  and 
fundamentally  as  it  applies  in  the  inner 
life  of  the  individual,  to  show  how  the 
strictly  personal  duties  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  then,  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  personal  duties,  to  erect  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  social  duties.  Or, 
rather,  to  express  my  thought  more 
precisely,  to  take  the  striving  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  after  perfection  as  a  start- 
ing-point, and  then  to  show  how  this 
striving  can  only  be  satisfied,  how  the 
individual  personality  can  only  be  real- 
ized, in  and  through  the  relations  to 
others. 

The  unifying  principle  which  we  adopt 
is  the  principle  of  perfection  or  of  prog- 
ress. The  attempt  is  made  in  this 
course,  after  the  enthusiasm  for  prog- 
ress has  been  inculcated,  by  the  method 
which  I  described  in  my  last  talk,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  human 
progress  has  been  acquired,  to  formulate 
definitely  the  ideal  of  progress  and  to 
mark  out  the  direction  in  which  it  should 
be  achieved.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  progress  does  not  consist  in 
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the  increase  of  material  goods,  or  ma- 
terial well-being,  or  in  mere  knowledge 
or  technical  skill,  or  in  ease  and  joyous- 
ness  of  life.  But  progress  is  explained 
as  centering  pre-eminently  in  the  moral 
relations,  in  so  acting  as  to  diminish  the 
evils  of  the  world — ^the  evils  of  poverty, 
of  ignorance  and  of  the  anti-social  set  of 
the  will — in  so  acting  ourselves  as  to 
elicit  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  other 
natures;  the  test  of  right  action  being 
just  this  beneficent  reaction  which  it 
provokes  in  others.  In  this  way,  the  stu- 
dent is  led  to  rebuild  anew  his  moral 
world,  to  regard  the  duties  of  the  family, 
of  the  vocations,  the  duties  of  the  citizen 
to  the  State,  the  duties  of  nation  to 
nation,  as  so  many  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  eliciting  the  hidden  possibili- 
ties qA  the  larger  spiritual  life,  and  of 
growing,  as  an  individual,  more  and 
more  into  the  fulness  and  stature  of  the 
spiritual  whole  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  last  outlook  that  is  opened  is 
upon  a  perfect  society,  an  ideal  com- 
munity, of  spiritual  beings,  a  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  a  City  of  the  Light. 

To  accomplish  the  end  here  outlined 
or  indicated  we  train  men  and  women 
who  shall  not  only  have  a  vague  sense 
that  the  world  is  a  moving  procession, 
a  feeling  of  delight  in  the  forward  move- 
ment, a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  prog- 
ress, but  shall  also  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  aims  toward  which  all  this 
progress  should  tend,  and  should  have 
this  last  and  far-reaching  outlook.  It  is 
essential,  of  course,  that  the  teachers 
themselves  should  have  that  outlook. 
The  Ethical  Culture  School  can  only  suc- 
ceed if  its  staff  of  teachers  are  pene- 
trated by  a  deep  spiritual  feeling,  are 
enlightened  by  definite  spiritual  ideas, 
and  have  this  same  outlook  upon  a 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  City  of  the 
Light,  upon  a  Temple  of  Humanity  in 
which  the  lives  of  the  pupils  they  train 


shall  be  the  building-stones.  In  the 
business  of  teaching  we  are  apt  to  be 
immersed  in  the  details  and  absorbed  in 
the  technique  of  our  tasks.  We  must 
teach  mathematics  and  science  and 
grammar  and  composition  and  the  like. 
We  must  pay  attention  to  the  separate 
stones  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  prop- 
erly cut  and  squared  and  trimmed.  But 
our  whole  occupation  becomes  futile  un- 
less we  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  place 
these  separate  stones  are  to  fill  in  the 
grand  edifice,  unless  we  have  constantly 
before  our  minds  the  architectural 
sketch,  or  the  vision  of  that  noble 
radiant  temple  which,  by  the  help  of 
these  and  others  like  them,  is  to  be 
slowly  advanced  toward  completeness. 


"Physical  suflFering  apart,  not  a  single 
sorrow  exists  that  can  touch  us  except 
through  our  thoughts." — Maeterlinck. 


"Real  fatality  exists  in  certain  external 
disasters — as  disease,  accident,  the  sud- 
den death  of  those  we  love;  but  inner 
fatality,  there  is  none." — Maeterlinck. 


"To  look  fearlessly  upon  life;  to  ac- 
cept the  laws  of  nature,  not  with  meek 
resignation,  but  as  her  sons,  who  dare  to 
search  and  question;  to  have  peace  and 
confidence  with  our  souls — these  are  the 
things  that  make  for  happiness." — Maet- 
erlinck, 


"If  all  who  may  count  themselves 
happy  were  to  tell  very  simply  what  it 
was  that  brought  happiness  to  them,  the 
others  would  see  that  between  sorrow  and 
joy  the  difference  is  but  a  gladsome  en- 
lightened acceptance  of  life,  and  a  hostile, 
gloomy  submission ;  between  a  large  and 
harmonious  conception  of  life  and  one 
that  is  stubborn  and  narrow." — Maeter- 
linck, 
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The  Irresponsible  Classes  and  the  Community 

By   Martin    W.    Barr,  M.  D.,    Chief    Physician    of   Pennsylvania   Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Elwyn,  Pa. 


OF  all  dependent  classes  there  arc 
none  that  drain  so  entirely  the  so- 
cial and  financial  life  of  the  body 
politic  as  the  imbecile,  unless  it  be  its 
close  associate,  the  epileptic. 

Charitable  associations,  State  and 
Municipal  authorities,  awakening  to  a 
need  of  self-preservation  in  disposing  of 
the  increasing  numbers,  are  striving  to 
provide  for  both  dependent  and  delin- 
quent classes,  but  often  with  a  lack  of  co- 
ordinated effort  and  a  display  of  igno- 
rance which  results  in  a  sad  mixture  of 
both  classes.  Only  the  other  day  I  no- 
ticed an  order  for  the  removal  of  a  num- 
ber of  cripples  and  feeble-minded  from  a 
house  of  correction  as  a  place  wholly  un- 
suitable for  them. 

Now  there  is  much  the  same  misappre- 
hension in  the  distribution  and  care  of 
mental  defectives — those  whom  the  pub- 
lic know  only  under  the  one  name  of 
idiots.  It  should  be  made  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  effort  to  include  helpless 
idiots,  trainable  imbeciles  of  all  grades, 
incorrigibles  and  epileptics  under  the 
same  jurisdiction,  defeats  its  own  ends 
in  not  giving  the  best  results  for  the 
amounts  expended.  This  I  believe  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  a  misconception  in 
the  minds  of  legislators  and  their  con- 
stituents— ^the  large  body  of  tax-payers 

*Read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  31,  1902. 


back  of  them — ^as  to  grades  of  imbecility 
and  the  different  modes  of  caring  for 
each ;  they  are  not  aware  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  idiocy,  and  of  the  incurability  of 
epilepsy  and  its  persistent  tendency  to 
degeneration  and  to  irresponsibility. 

The  irresponsible,  if  left  unguarded,  is 
a  fruitful  author  of  ill;  and  doubly  so 
when  unrecognized  and  unsuspected,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  with  the  moral  im- 
becile— one  who  is  born  without  the 
moral  sense,  for  the  ammoral'or  unmoral 
can  work  more  detriment  than  the  im- 
moral; the  latter  may  be  reformed — the 
former  never. 

Doubtless  but  few  voters  and  tax- 
payers are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  mental  defec- 
tives which  our  very  inadequate  census 
returns  give,  only  about  one-tenth  are 
provided  for  in  institutions.  The  rest 
are  scattered  throughout  the  community, 
swelling  the  pauper  and  criminal  ranks, 
filling  jails  and  penitentiaries,  figuring 
largely  in  police  courts  and  criminal 
trials,  until  juvenile  courts  have  become 
a  necessity.  Witness  Chicago  with  its 
seventeen  thousand  children  arrested 
during  the  year.  The  mental  defectives 
are  found  to  be  misfits  in  houses  of  re- 
fuge or  correction,  where  the  discipline 
is  not  adapted  to  their  peculiar  condi- 
tion; or  being  unrecognized,  they  bur- 
den the  asylum  designed  for  other  de- 
pendent classes. 
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To  the  conscious,  wilful  criminal  we 
may  mete  out  a  well-merited  punish- 
ment; but  this  irresponsible,  innocent, 
author  of  so  many  ills,  what  shall  we  do 
with  him?  Within  a  limited  area  and 
the  short  space  of  two  years  a  murder, 
an  attempted  arson  and  more  than  one 
seduction  and  rape  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  incidents  that  have  come  to  my 
notice.  The  so-called  murderer,  an  im- 
becile lad  of  fifteen  years  was,  after  all 
the  costs  of  criminal  trial,  saved  frcxn 
what  would  have  been  judicial  murder 
only  by  my  exposition  to  the  jury  of 
his  absolute  irresponsibility,  and  he  is 
now  serving  what  is  to  be  hoped  will 
prove  a  life  term  in  the  penitentiary,  as 
there  is  now  no  place  suited  to  such  a 
case  without  detriment  to  others.  The 
attempt  at  arson  was  discovered  just  in 
time  to  save  we  know  not  what  loss  of 
life  and  property  to  a  large  institution. 
The  other  cases  simply  double  and  triple 
their  own  infirmity.  Statistics  go  to 
show  that  these  are  not  the  exceptions 
but  the  rule.  Wherever  defect  or  dis- 
ease remains  unguarded  it  becomes  a 
festering  sore,  sure  to  eat  as  a  canker, 
or  in  some  sudden  unexpected  outbreak 
cause  ruin  to  many.  -Guiteau  and  Czol- 
gosz,  terrible  in  their  work,  were  only 
warning  signals  thrown  up  from  the 
great  volcano  of  irresponsibility  which, 
never  extinct,  is  sure  to  have  its  periodic 
outburst. 

Recognizing  this,  and  knowing  the  cer- 
tain transmission  of  such  taint,  how  can 
one  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
prevention  over  penalty,  or  to  recognize 
the  surgeon's  knife  as  the  most  beneficent 
instrument  of  law.  And  why  should  in- 
crease not  be  prevented?  We  guard 
against  all  epidemics,  are  quick  to  quar- 
antine smallpox,  but  we  take  no  steps 
to  eliminate  this  evil  from  the  body  so- 
cial.   There  is  no  law  providing  for  the 


gradual  but  sure  recognition  of  the  im- 
becile, and  his  prompt  and  permanent 
sequestration,  nor  for  epilepsy,  except,  I 
believe,  the  marriage  laws  in  Connecti- 
cut. We  are  very  careful  as  to  the  breed- 
ing, in-breeding  or  non-breeding  of  our 
flocks  and  herds  and  beasts  of  burden, 
but  we  allow  epileptics  and  irresponsible 
imbeciles  to  reproduce  their  kind  unmo- 
lested, and  thus  social  progress  is  re- 
tarded by  the  increase  of  population  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

The  spirit  of  our  constitution  protects 
every  man  in  his  inalienable  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  true,  but  only 
when  that  pursuit  does  not  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing 
not  with  men,  but  with  an  arrested  de- 
velopment, which  ^constitutes  a  perpet- 
ual childhood,  as  incapable  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  parenthood  as  it  is  of  an 
intelligent  suffrage.  This  is  a  question 
which  every  tax-payer  may  rightly  claim 
concerns  him  personally.  He  may  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
one  set  of  imbeciles,  but  would  be  justi- 
fied in  resenting  acts  which  required  him 
to  help  support  a  second  set. 

Let  us  now  review  the  methods  of 
providing  for  these  incapables.  The 
tax-payer,  naturally  desirous  to  see  the 
best  returns  for  the  amount  expended, 
will  agree  that  in  this  as  in  every  other 
measure  the  only  practical  way  to  reach 
a  desired  end,  is  to  investigate  the  re- 
sults of  experience  and  to  advise  with 
those  who  have  made  it  a  life  study.  The 
work  among  mental  defectives,  begun 
some  sixty  years  since  in  America,  was 
directed  entirely  toward  raising  the  help- 
less idiot  up  to  a  condition  of  self-help ; 
what  is  now  known  as  the  brighter  class 
of  imbeciles,  and  the  so-called  backward 
children,   being    either    unrecognized  or 
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non-existent.  Since  then  the  work  has 
grown  rapidly  from  that  of  the  mere 
asylum  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ever 
increasingly  nervous  world,  which,  with 
its  cram  systems  of  education  and  its 
eagerness  "to  get  there"  some  way,  any 
way,  has  no  time  to  deal  with  its  slow 
offspring.  Hence  these  latter  must 
either  be  run  down  or  placed  where  they 
can  make  haste  slowly.  This  is  the  literal 
truth;  they  must  still  hasten,  for  even 
into  retreats  such  as  the  training  schools 
provide,  the  Zeitgeist  still  pursues,  and 
the  weak-minded  is  "hustled"  in  much 
the  same  proportion  as  his  normal 
brother.  Hardly  have  these  imbeciles 
acquired  a  smattering  of  a  trade,  with 
neither  ability  nor  will  power  to  pursue 
it,  before  the  vanity  of  the  family  or  the 
pressure  brought  upon  associations, 
charitable  or  political,  withdraws  them 
to  swell  the  army  of  imbeciles  that  others 
may  take  the  vacated  places  and  repeat 
the  process.  Thus  the  efforts  of  all  con- 
cerned are  largely  nullified  by  failure  to 
apprehend  the  situation,  and  the  imbecile, 
society  and  the  tax-payer  all  reap  the 
consequences. 

Now  the  question  is  how  to  readjust 
conditions  so  as  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
these  failures.  In  this  let  us  note  in 
passing  two  factors  Which  will  aid  the 
process  of  elimination:  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  home  necessitate  other  provi- 
sions, and  its  incapables,  once  cared  for 
there,  are  drifting  in  greater  numbers 
into  institutions ;  again,  the  establishment 
of  classes  for  backward  children  is  sepa- 
rating abnormal  from  normal  children 
in  the  schools,  and  a  second  sifting  sends 
many  there  adjudged  hopelessly  defec- 
tive, also  to  institutions.  Here  should 
come  in  legalized  asexualization  to  ratify 
that  judgment,  and  to  secure  to  society 
and  to  the  institutions  a  certain  benefit 
by  this  separation,  even  should  it  not  be 


final.  The  next  step  should  be  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  defectives  thus  brought  to- 
gether, such  as  experience  has  proven 
will  provide  the  best  advantages  for  the 
greatest  number  at  minimvun  cost,  and 
this,  of  course,  will  be  found  in  separat- 
ing trainables  from  untrainables. 

As  an  asylum  requires  a  different  re- 
gime and  can  be  run  on  a  more  econom- 
ical basis  than  a  training  school,  nothing 
is  gained  by  hampering  the  latter  with 
profound  idiots  or  with  untrainable  epi- 
leptics; for  the  training  school  with  its 
custodial  and  non-custodial  cases,  its 
high,  middle  and  low-grades  of  both  sexes 
—each  and  all  requiring  separate  and  dis- 
tinct methods — ^has  its  energies  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  build  up  defective  minds 
and  bodies,  and  to  make  their  labor  re- 
duce the  cost  of  maintenance.  Once  pro- 
tection is  assured  by  means  of  a  system 
of  prolonged  apprenticeship,  industries 
already  proven  could  be  extended  and 
others  introduced,  bringing  in  time  this 
reduction  to  a  minimum.  Many  of  these 
industries  can  be  profitably  carried  for- 
ward by  the  incorrigible  or  moral  im- 
becile, and  the  custodial  buildings  now 
largely  filled  with  untrainable  epileptics 
and  idiots,  if  fitted  with  shops,  might  be- 
come veritable  hives  of  industry. 

The  low-grade,  or  any  who  early  reach 
their  limit  in  the  schools,  might  be  draft- 
ed off  to  the  idiot  and  epileptic  asylvuns 
where  they  would  make  useful  aids ;  and 
in  this  way,  by  separation  and  redistribu- 
tion, the  helpers  may  become  helpful,  and 
made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
eliminating  from  society  in  large  degree 
the  criminal  element  and  of  converting 
it  into  an  aid  in  caring  for  its  weakest 
members ;  thus  in  two  ways  relieving  the 
burden  upon  the  tax-payer. 

Later,  as  sequestration  gradually  be- 
comes law,  there  will  be  demand  for  a  yet 
larger  outlet,  and  the  scheme  will  attain 
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its  full  development  only  in  a  colony 
where  changed  environment,  with  greater 
freedom  to  trained  artisans,  will  com- 
plete the  apprenticeship.  Such  a  colony, 
giving  stimulus  to  training  as  well  as 
oflfering  permanent  outlet  to  the  institu- 


tions of  the  country,  might  be  establish- 
ed on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  thus  set  its  seal  to 
the  work  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  State  and  the  purity  of  citizenship. 


Foreign  Letter 


England 


The  New  Education  Bill — Reli-- 
gious  Aspects — The  Growth  of 
Church  Influence  and  Interfer- 
ence — The  Inejtciency  of  Church 
Schools — The  Weakening  of  the 
Progressive  Party — Non-Con- 
formist Opposition 

THE  Education  Bill,  introduced  by 
the  Government  is  the  absorb- 
ing interest  wherever  the  ethic- 
ally minded  do  congregate.  It  presents 
itself  in  many  different  aspects.  The 
student  of  local  government  discusses  it 
on  account  of  the  changes  in  administra- 
tion which  it  introduces;  the  education- 
alist thinks  of  it  in  connection  with  its 
purely  educational  provisions;  those  of 
us  who  are  members  of  ethical  societies 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  clauses 
drafted  under  the  guidance  of  theolog- 
ical champions. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  general 
situation  which  the  bill  has  been  drafted 
to  meet,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  then  wrote.  Since  writing  that 
letter,  however,  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  been  selected  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  Technical  Education  Board,  the 


model  upon  which  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  build  up  the  whole  machinery 
of  education  administration,  and  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  that 
direct  responsibility  to  an  intelligent 
electorate  is  the  only  possible  condition 
of  genuine  progress,  the  Education  Bill 
is  a  profound  mistake.  The  new  educa- 
tion authorities  are  to  be  Town  Councils 
and  County  Councils  acting  through 
committees  partly  nominated  by  them 
and  also  partly  nominated  by  other  or- 
ganizations. 

But  it  is  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
bill  with  which  I  desire  to  deal  in  this 
letter.  For  a  whole  century  the  Church 
of  England  has  opposed  education,  or 
has  made  educational  advance  condi- 
tional on  the  church's  keeping  control 
over  religious  instruction.  The  forces 
of  enlightenment  were  too  strong  for  it, 
and  in  1870  it  was  beaten,  and  a  national 
undenominational  system  financed  from 
the  rates  and  taxes  was  introduced.  But 
ever  since  1885  liberal  thought  has  been 
losing  its  grip  upon  public  opinion.  The 
church  has  not  abandoned  its  schools. 
They  were  miserably  inefficient.  Teach- 
ers were  selected  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs, and  on  condition  that  they  would 
teach  in  Sunday-schools  or  play  the 
organ  at  church.  Moreover,  the  church 
has  secured  the  election  of  members  on 
school  boards  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
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of  hampering  these  boards;  and  as  the 
ordinary  English  parent  takes  little  in- 
terest in  education,  the  dogmatists  have 
been  only  too  successful. 

A  few  figures  may  be  given  to  show 
how  education  in  England  and  Wales 
stands  at  the  present  moment:  5,500,000 
children  attend  school,  3,000,000  going 
to  denominational  schools  and  the  re- 
mainder to  board  schools.  No  board 
school  can  be  built  so  long  as  a  de- 
nominational school  accepted  by  the 
Government  is  open.  So  that  the  3,000,- 
000  does  not  show  the  real  utility  of  the 
denominational  school.  Of  the  teachers 
in  the  denominational  schools  only  38 
per  cent,  are  certificated;  in  the  board 
schools,  51  per  cent.,  and  under  the 
London  School  Board,  81  per  cent.  The 
denominational  schools  spend  in  teach- 
ing each  child  per  annum,  ii :  15:2;  the 
board  schools  spend  £2:5:2.  The  aver- 
age salaries  paid  for  heads  in  church 
schools  is  under  £128;  in  board  schools 
it  is  just  over  £170.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  They  show  that  the 
voluntary  schools  have  been  undergoing 
the  most  severe  financial  pressure,  and 
before  half  a  dozen  years  are  over  many 
denominational  schools  would  have  to 
be  closed  and  board  schools  opened  in 
their  stead. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  church 
upon  legislation  was  first  felt  in  1897, 
when  a  special  treasury  annual  grant 
was  made  to  denominational  schools 
which  averaged  5  shillings  and  9  pence 
per  child  in  the  urban  schools,  and  3  shil- 
lings and  3  pence  per  child  in  the  rural 
schools.  But  that  was  not  sufficient. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  could  not  keep 
up  efficiency,  and  once  more  we  began 
to  approach  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. But  the  archbishops  moved,  and 
diocesan  meetings  passed  resolutions. 
Their  contention  was  that  every  parent 


has  a  right  to  teach  his  child  what  re- 
ligious dogmas  he  likes,  and  that  he  has 
also  a  right  to  ask  the  nation  to  pay  for 
such  teaching.  The  High  Church,  which 
is  playing  havoc  with  the  democratic 
mind,  after  the  manner  of  the  low  class 
American  politician  described  in  Miss 
Adams's  ''Democracy  and  Social  Eth- 
ics," goes  even  further  than  that;  and 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  son  of  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  leader  of  the  sacerdotalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  declares  that 
the  only  religious  view  of  the  school  is 
that  it  is  the  annex  of  the  church. 
Chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  High 
Church  party,  the  Government  has 
drafted  its  bill. 

If  the  measure  passes  as  it  is  drafted, 
a  denominational  school  can  be  kept  up 
out  of  public  money,  so  long  as  thirty 
pupils  attend  it  and  its  fabric  is  main- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Its 
committee  of  management  will  be  chosen 
from  the  religious  body  responsible  for 
it — the  public  authority  having  power  to 
elect  only  one-third  of  this  committee. 
Thus  from  public  funds  eight-ninths  or 
nine-tenths  of  the  cost  of  these  schools 
is  to  be  paid,  whilst  the  custodians  of 
these  funds  can  never  be  represented  on 
the  spending  committees  by  more  than 
one-third  their  voting  strength.  Teach- 
ers may  still  be  appointed  on  theological 
grounds,  provided  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely disqualified  by  an  utter  lack  of 
educational  attainments.  As  regards  the 
provision  of  new  schools  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  population,  the 
church  is  to  have  the  power  to  supply  the 
want  under  conditions  which  make  it 
quite  certain  that  denominational  in- 
struction will  choke  off  the  growth  of  a 
public  school  system. 

Unfortunately  the  progressive  party 
in  politics  is  so  broken  up  that  it  can 
offer  no  effective  political  resistance  to 
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these  proposals.  The  non-conformists, 
however,  are  in  arms ;  and  meetings  are 
being  held  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  editor  of  the  British 
Weekly,  one  of  the  most  powerful  non- 
conformist papers,  Dr.  Parker,  Profes- 
sor Massie  of  Oxford,  and  other  leading 
men  are  approving  of  a  no-rate  cam- 


paign should  the  bill  become  law ;  and  if 
hundreds  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  the  country  elect  to  go  to  prison 
rather  than  pay  rates  in  aid  of  church 
schools,  the  High  Church  may  have  to 
pay  most  dearly  for  its  legislative 
victory. 

J.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 


Course  of  Ethical  Instruction  for  Schools 

(  Continued) 

The  Primary  Grades  (III J 


THIRD   YEAR 

JUST  as  in  the  literature  of  a  nation 
stirring  precedes  the  interest  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  active  and 
the  quiet  and  natural,  as  the  Beowulf 
precedes  Daniel  Deronda,  so  in  the 
child's  interest,  the  adventurous  and 
heroic  precedes  the  unheroic  and  intro- 
spective. Obedience,  courage,  control, 
as  presented  in  Ulysses,  let  us  say,  are 
qualities  of  character,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  made  manifest  to  the  child  through 
picturesque  and  striking  action,  they  are 
brought  out  by  means  of  heroic  activity. 
When  he  reaches  the  age  of  nine  or  ten, 
he  has  become  conscious  of  an  inner  life 
which  presents  different  phases;  which 
may  be  analyzed;  which  is  the  root  of 
his  actions;  which,  through  its  inter- 
est, makes  attractive  to  him  a  story 
which  deals  not  in  stirring  activity,  but 
in  comparatively  quiet  acts  that  grow 
out  of  important  mental  states.  He  is 
ready  now  to  fix  his  attention  on  a  moral 
development,  to  realize  through  his  own 
experience  the  meaning  of  the  story,  and 
to  apply  the  new  understanding  of  its 
point  to  the  complexities  of  his  own 
dawning  inner  life. 


At  this  time,  too,  he  is  beginning  to 
perceive  and  to  compare  his  relations  to 
others;  to  know  that  certain  situations, 
certain  problems  arise  out  of  these  rela- 
tions. He  feels  that  his  relation  to  his 
parents  imposes  particular  feelings  and 
duties  upon  him;  that  to  his  brothers 
he  owes  other  obligations ;  and  that  there 
are  various  situations  in  which  he  finds 
himself  as  a  result  of  their  positions, 
and  the  difference  between  their  rights 
and  duties  and  his  own.  Thus,  his  own, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  others  be- 
come more  clear  and  distinct  to  him. 
He  realizes  his  own  place  among  those 
who  form  his  little  social  group,  finds 
that  certain  laws  of  action  arise  out  of 
that  relative  position. 

The  group  of  Bible  stories  which  form 
the  material  for  the  work  of  the  third 
year  of  the  Sunday-school  is,  first  of  all, 
a  set  of  stories  that  tell  of  the  growth 
of  feelings  and  attitudes,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  We  no  longer  re- 
count merely  what  our  hero  does,  in  fact 
the  act  itself  becomes  significant  only 
because  of  the  feeling  that  prompts  it; 
we  show,  rather,  our  central  figures  as 
undergVDing  certain  mental  experiences ; 
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moral  and  spiritual  changes.  Adam  and 
Eve*s  eating  the  apple  is  not  so  much 
the  memorable  thing;  but  that  they  are 
tempted  and  yield, — this  is  the  awful 
thing;  they  are  ashamed,  they  realize 
their  situation,  before  any  outward  con- 
sequence comes  to  them.  Our  interest 
in  Cain  and  Abel  lies  not  only  in  what 
they  do,  but  first  and  fundamentally  in 
the  state  of  mind,  the  condition  of  heart, 
the  mood  that  leads  to  the  action.  The 
Hebrew  myths  and  traditions  display 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  early 
stories  an  emphasis  on  the  moral  life, 
and  hence  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage at  this  point. 

The  moral  lesson  works  itself  out  in 
these  stories  under  conditions  that  make 
them  fitting  material  for  the  child's 
study.  The  life  of  the  child  is  com- 
paratively simple,  the  relations  in  which 
he  stands  are  comparatively  few,  and 
certainly  do  not  so  overlap  and  encroach 
upon  each  other  as  to  present  conflicting 
duties.  Now  the  patriarchal  life  was 
simple,  definite  in  its  social  relations,  and 
clear  in  its  duties.  Lot  and  Abraham 
can  separate  easily,  one  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left:  there  are  no  difficult 
questions  of  great  sacrifice  involving 
others'  suffering;  only  that  of  a  little 
willingness  to  give  up.  Rebekah  finds 
Abraham's  servant  tired  and  travel- 
worn.  She  pays  him  the  respect  due  to 
a  stranger  and  an  old  man.  All  the  per- 
plexities that  would  make  the  corre- 
sponding modern  situation  hard  to  meet 
are  absent.  One  great  moral  truth 
stands  out  from  the  clear  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  characters  in  the  incident. 
This  lack  of  complexities  unites  with  the 
distinctly  ethical  content  of  these  stories 
to  make  them  easily  understood  and 
valuable  in  placing  before  the  child  the 
ethical  elements  of  his  own  life. 

Of  course  some  of  the  stories  must 


be  changed;  either  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  direct  relation  with  the  child's 
life,  or  to  eliminate  from  them  certain 
ideas  that  are  the  remnants  either  of 
superstition  or  of  the  religious  or 
national  peculiarities  with  which,  in  the 
Bible,  the  stories  are  told.  Sometimes 
this  change  consists  merely  in  an  inter- 
pretation, by  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  of  a  rational  explanation  for  re- 
Hgious  terms.  Sometimes  the  story  is 
told  as  fiction  instead  of  as  reality,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  Flood,  used  mainly  as 
an  introduction  to  the  valuable  story  of 
Noah's  sons.  This  story  is  told  as  the 
fabrication  of  a  man  who  believed  that 
only  very  good  people  had  the  right  to 
live.  In  giving  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  all  except  Noah  and  his 
family,  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  now  believe  this ;  the 
pupils  citing  the  opportunity  for  re- 
newed effort  and  the  hopeful  promises 
made  in  the  previous  stories  (of  Adam 
and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel),  as  evidences 
that  children  and  men  and  women  are 
given  "a  second  chance."  Adam  and 
Eve  are  two  children  whose  father  has 
given  them  the  beautiful  garden ;  Cain  is 
jealous  of  his  prosperous  (divinely 
favored)  brother;  Abraham  entertains 
three  royal  emissaries.  In  the  story  of 
Jacob,  the  part  Rebekah  takes  in  the 
trick  played  on  Isaac  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  entirely  suppressed. 

It  has  been  found  best  that  the  story 
shall  be  frankly  treated  as  an  ethical 
object  lesson.  No  inquisitorial  intru- 
sion is  to  be  made  into  the  privacy  of 
the  child's  inner  life.  But  the  very  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  moral  incidents  makes 
it  obvious  to  the  child  that  we  are  not 
either  amusing  or  informing  him ;  and  it 
seems  best  that  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher,  if  not  her  words,  should  show 
that  she  considers  this  the  really  import- 
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ant  part  of  the  story.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  child  instantly  detects  any  deception, 
and  becomes  impatient  to  know  "how 
the  story  ends,"  if  there  is  a  pretense 
made  that  it  is  a  mere  concrete  narra- 
tive. It  is  to  rouse  his  interest  in  moral 
conditions,  to  lead  him  to  recognize  the 
first  stage  of  a  temptation,  to  realize  that 
one  must  sometimes  shut  one's  eyes  to  a 
fault  in  one's  suf>eriors,  to  dread  the 
effects  of  a  besetting  sin,  to  know  that 
effort  is  the  condition  of  moral  regenera- 
tion,— for  these  purposes  this  work  is 
done,  and  not  merely  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives  of  Adam,  or  Cain, 
or  Noah,  or  Jacob.  Of  course  the  story 
should  be  dwelt  on  as  a  reality ;  it  has  its 
striking,  its  adventurous  elements;  but 
its  core,  its  value  for  us  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  is  in  the  study  of  character  it 
presents. 

While,  as  was  brought  out  in  the 
paper  on  the  first  year's  work,  it  does 
not  seem  advisable  to  push  the  personal 
application  of  the  particular  lesson,  or 
to  allow  the  children  to  discuss  personal 
moral  problems,  it  is  of  gjeat  use  to  cite 
instances  which  embody  a  similar  prob- 
lem from  the  child's  daily  life ;  in  order, 
first,  to  make  clearer  the  situation 
brought  before  the  class,  in  the  story; 
and,  secondly,  to  remind  the  children 
that  a  correspondence  does  exist  be- 
tween the  incidents  and  characters  of 
these  stories  and  those  of  their  own  life. 

The  grasp  on  the  meaning  and  near- 
ness of  the  story  is  helped,  also,  by  the 
motto,  which  expresses  the  central 
thought  of  the  story,  and  which,  with- 
out seeming  to  force  the  connection  with 
everyday  life,  does  so  by  being  itself 
made  clear  both  through  the  incidents  of 
the  story  and  other  instances  of  the  same 
thought.  As  the  child  has  a  thorough 
hold  of  the  central  idea,  he  can  often 
understand  a  bit  of  poetry  which,  stand- 


ing alone,  would  be  beyond  his  grasp, 
but  which  because  of  its  beauty  and  rich- 
ness makes  the  thought  attractive  and 
permanent.  So  difficult  a  stanza  as  the 
last  one  of  "The  Chambered  Nautilus" 
may  thus  be  given  to  the  children,  and 
even  a  simple  sentence  from  Emerson's 
Essays  will  be  found  to  be  comprehen- 
sible. Of  course  comparisons  between 
the  various  situations  in  these  stories 
and  those  in  the  "Odyssey"  are  a  great 
aid.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  found  that  a 
bit  of  literature  from  the  child's  general 
reading  will  work  into  the  thought,  and 
make  it  evident  that  these  truths  are 
truths  at  all  times.  The  "Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal"  will  be  a  new  embodiment  of 
the  truth  brought  out  in  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom:  "It  is  good  to 
give  a  stranger  a  meal  and  a  night's 
lodging ;  it  is  better  to  be  hospitable  to 
his  good  meaning  and  thought."  If 
Jacob  was  saved  irom  a  life  of  weak  in- 
dolence and  worse  faults  by  being  forced 
to  meet  the  hardships  of  the  outer 
world,  so  is  the  boy  who  is  the  central 
figure  in  "Captains  Courageous." 

The  first  story  in  the  series  is  that  of 
the  brother  and  sister,  Adam  and  Eve, 
who,  in  their  beautiful  garden,  realize 
that  they  owe  all  to  the  father  who  has 
generously  given  them  this  place  of  de- 
light. But  better  than  the  delicious 
fruit  of  the  tree,  than  the  birds  that  sing 
and  do  not  fear  the  boy  and  girl,  than 
the  animals  with  whom  they  play,  is  the 
companionship  of  each  to  the  other,  and 
the  dear  friendship  of  their  father. 
Every  child  finds  almost  involuntarily 
the  parallel  in  the  kindness  of  his  own 
home,  in  the  happy  play  with  his  brother 
or  sister,  in  the  evening  frolic  with  his 
father.  Then  comes  the  one  restriction 
and  the  ready  acceptance  of  it ;  then  the 
yielding  to  the  thought  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  the  weak  desire  at  least  to  see  it ; 
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and  finally  the  actual  act  of  disobedience. 
Whether  "the  voice"  that  draws  Eve  on 
is  treated  as  a  real  snake,  or  as  merely 
seeming  to  be  outside  of  her  own 
thought,  the  children  recognize  the 
progress  of  the  temptation ;  they  realize 
also  the  desire  for  companionship  that 
makes  Eve  draw  Adam  into  her  sin. 
What  a  reality  lies  in  the  shame-faced 
greeting  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
happy  greeting!  The  punishment,  with 
its  curative  aim,  brings  to  the  over 
sensitive  child,  hope ;  and  to  the  indolent 
or  callous  one,  a  new  stimulus  to  en- 
ergy ;  for  it  is  readily  seen,  that  the  ban- 
ishment from  Eden  and  the  hard  work 
imposed  are  meant  only  to  allow  the 
brother  and  sister  to  fit  themselves  to 
live  in  the  beautiful  garden. 

The  same  idea  of  a  gradual  yielding 
to  evil  impulses, — ^this  time  to  that  of 
jealous  anger — is  brought  out  in  the 
tragic  story  of  the  two  brothers,  Cain 
and  Abel.  The  shepherd,  Abel,  has  an 
easy,  happy,  cheerful  disposition,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  brother  Cain,  who  is 
by  nature  morose  and  somber,  and  is 
further  embittered  by  the  hardships  of 
his  farmer's  life,  and  his  lack  of  success. 
Abel,  in  his  lightheartedness,  forgets 
that  Cain  is  worried  and  troubled,  tired 
and  disappointed.  But  Cain,  instead  of 
rejoicing  in  his  brother's  happiness, 
allows  himself  to  become  jealous,  to 
hate  the  very  sight  of  his  smile  and  the 
sound  of  his  laughter.  This  feeling 
grows  on  him,  until  at  last  one  day  he 
lifts  his  hand  to  strike  his  brother:  he 
wants  him  to  understand  that  there  is 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  world,  that  not 
every  one  can  laugh  and  sing  and  be  be- 
loved. The  blow  fells  Abel;  and  Cain, 
his  temper  vented,  runs  away.  But  he 
has  not  hated  his  brother:  his  love  has 
only  been  choked  by  his  anger,  which  has 
now  had  an  outlet.    Then  comes  a  strik- 


ing account  of  the  awakening  of  con- 
science, which  shows  itself  first  in  a 
furtive  glancing  back  to  see  why  his 
brother  does  not  come;  until  driven  by 
the  voice  within  that  cries :  "Cain,  where 
is  thy  brother?"  and  will  not  be  silenced 
by  his  indignant,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  he  runs  back  to  the  spot  where 
Abel  lies,  dead.  Then  the  horror  of  his 
deed  becomes  clear  to  him,  and  he 
thinks  himself  unfit  to  live.  But  he  is 
not  allowed  to  despise  his  own  life,  and 
must  go  on  to  work  out  his  own  redemp- 
tion through  struggle  and  effort,  until 
at  last  people  shall  know  that  he  never 
meant  to  murder,  and  he  himself  shall 
become  a  fit  member  of  society.  Surely 
no  child,  or  grown  person  either,  who 
has  ever  lost  his  temper  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  this  world-old  story  and 
its  lesson  of  self-control,  of  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  the  first  wicked 
thought. 

Then  comes  the  story  of  the  Flood  and 
of  the  sons  of  Noah;  one  of  whom 
respects  his  father  too  much  even  to  look 
at  him  as  he  lies  in  undignified  sleep, 
but  goes  backward  with  a  covering  for 
him.  This  is  difficult  to  handle,  but 
when  properly  told  brings  out  a  very 
important  truth :  that  we  must  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  minor  faults  that  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  those  whose  position  and 
general  superiority  demand  our  res- 
pect ;  that  we  shall  remember  the  ability 
and  virtues  of  parents  and  teachers,  and 
not  dwell  on  the  small  faults  which  we 
notice. 

Then  follows  the  Abraham  cycle  with 
its  many  incidents,  all  of  which  show 
Abraham,  not  indeed  as  a  hero  of  ad- 
venture, but  as  a  strong,  good  man.  The 
story  of  his  parting  from  Lot  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  wise  one  gives  in 
where  no  moral  principle  is  sacrificed. 
His  battle  with  the  enemies  of  the  king. 
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in  whose  territory  Lot  had  settled, 
shows  that  a  favor  should  be  freely 
given,  but  that  "too  large  a  gift  destroy- 
eth  the  heart."  The  lesson  of  true  hos- 
pitality is  brought  out  in  the  story  of 
the  visit  of  the  strangers,  first  to  Abra- 
ham, and  then  to  Lot  in  Sodom.  The 
devotion  of  mother  to  child  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  latter  is  beautifully 
brought  out  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hagar 
to  her  son  Ishmael,  sent  from  the  house 
of  Abraham,  in  which  she  has  been  a 
servant,  and  in  which  she  can  no  longer 
dwell  because  the  boys,  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael, do  not  ag^ee. 

Then  again  reverence  for  age  and 
kindness  to  dumb  animals  is  impressed 
in  the  beautiful  picture  of  Rebekah  at 
the  well,  as  she  says  to  Eleazar :  "Drink, 
lord,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink." 

Finally  comes  the  long  story  of  Jacob, 
where  we  are  again  shown  brothers  of 
opposite  types.  Our  chief  interest  is  in 
Jacob,  whose  love  of  ease  leads  him  to 
meanness  and  deception;  but  whose 
character  is  strengthened  and  deepened 
by  his  long  years  of  service  under  his 
hard  master,  Laban. 

These  various  characters  and  different 
situations  should  lead  the  child  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  his  own  char- 
acter and  the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  If 
the  object  of  the  course  of  Greek 
stories  is  to  make  children  love  the  right 
kind  of  hero,  it  seems  as  if  the  object  of 
this  first  course  of  Bible  stories  is  to 
make  the  child  conscious  that  char- 
acter, thoughts  and  desires  that  go 
to  make  it,  need  constant  watching; 
and  are  not  merely,  as  a  whole,  good 
or  bad;  but  are  a  structure,  a  growth, 
which,  when  properly  trained  and 
guarded,  will  become  fair  and  beautiful. 
In  the  Ulysses  stories  the  beauty  of  this 
fair  plant  is  brought  before  the  child; 
it  is  held  before  him  here,  too,  but  in 


addition  he  begins  to  see  that  poisonous 
leaves  may  g^ow  on  the  fairest  branch ; 
and  that  constant  tending  and  g^eat 
vigilance  are  needed  to  let  it  bear  fine 
fruit,  which  will  make  of  even  a  weak 
sprout  a  noble  tree. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  had 
striven  all  his  life  faithfully  and  singly 
toward  an  object  and  in  no  measure 
obtained  it?  If  a  man  constantly  as- 
pires, is  he  not  elevated?  Did  ever  a 
man  try  heroism,  magnanimity,  truth, 
sincerity,  and  find  that  there  was  no  ad- 
vantage in  them — ^that  it  was  a  vain  en- 
deavcM"  ? — H,  D.  Thoreau, 


"Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant 
thoughts.  None  of  us  yet  know,  for 
none  of  us  have  been  taught  in  early 
youth,  what  fairy  palaces  we  may  build 
of  beautiful  thought — ^proof  against  all 
adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied 
memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  say- 
ing^, treasure  houses  of  precious  and 
restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  dis- 
turb, nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty 
take  away  from  us, — ^houses  built  with- 
out hands,  for  our  souls  to  live  in. — J. 
Ruskin. 


"If  thou  workest  at  that  which  is  be- 
fore thee,  following  right  reason, 
seriously,  vigorously,  calmly,  without 
allowing  anything  else  to  distract  thee, 
but  keeping  thy  divine  part  pure  as  if 
thou  shouldest  be  bound  to  give  it  back 
immediately, — if  thou  boldest  to  this,  ex- 
pecting nothing,  fearing  nothing,  but 
satisfied  with  thy  present  activity  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  with  heroic  truth  in 
every  word  and  sound  which  thou  utter- 
est,  thou  wilt  live  happy.  And  there  is 
no  man  who  is  able  to  prevent  this." — 
Marcus  Antoninus, 
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Changes  in  the  Conception  of  God 

The  Last  of  a  Series  of  Three  Discourses   Given  at   Carnegie  Hall 

BY  Felix  Adler 


IN  the  first  far-off  beginnings  of  things, 
what  was  there?  A  dark,  weltering 
chaos,  perhaps,  "the  Spirit  of  God 
brooding  over  the  abyss ;"  or  matter  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tenuity, — ^a  vast  nebulous 
mass  filling  the  spaces  now  occupied  by 
the  celestial  bodies.  Even  if  we  adopt  the 
latter  alternative,  we  are  at  once  forced 
to  put  the  question :  How  came  matter  to 
be  ?  The  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity, 
surely  does  not  make  the  problem  of  its 
existing  at  all  any  the  less  difficult.  And 
how  came  this  nebulous  mass  to  be  set 
in  motion?  Who  was  the  prime  mover? 
What  determined  Him  to  put  forth  the 
initial  impulse  that  set  the  worids 
a-spinning?  Who  or  what  was  the  first 
cause,  and  what  or  who  determined  that 
cause  to  put  into  action  the  causal  prin- 
ciple which,  in  some  inconceivable,  in- 
credible way,  had  remained  dormant  and 
ineffective  during  the  eternity  which 
elapsed  before  the  world  came  into  ex- 
istence ? 

To  these  questions  there  is  no  answer. 
The  search  for  a  first  starting-point 
of  some  sort  turns  out  to  be  hopeless. 
The  problem  of  origins  is  msoluble.  The 
scientific  hypothesis  no  more  solves  it — 
no  more  pretends  to  solve  it — ^than  does 
the  naive  cosmogony  of  Genesis.  And 
here  we  light  upon  one  capital  difference 
which,  as  I  think,  is  destined  to  distin- 
guish religion  in  the  future  from  religion 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Hitherto,  re- 
ligion has  concerned  itsdf  very  largely, 
if  not  chiefly,  with  the  beginnings ;  in  the 


future  religion  must  concern  itself  with 
the  end.  Hitherto  religion  has  turned 
backward,  attempting  to  penetrate  to  the 
origins,  which  are  enveloped  in  mist;  in 
the  future  religion  must  turn  forward  to- 
ward the  aim,  which  is  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light  In  the  past  religion  has 
set  up  at  the  threshold  of  the  universe 
the  image  of  a  Creator,  of  a  Maker,  of 
an  Architect.  It  has  sought  to  answer  the 
question.  How  did  things  come  to  be  as 
they  are?  This  question  we  must  give 
up  as  unanswerable,  and  must  turn  to  the 
other  question.  What  is  to  be  the  out- 
come of  it  all  ?  No  matter  what  was  the 
beginning;  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
what  the  beginning  was ;  but  what  is  to 
be  the  outcome?  And  this  question  elicits 
our  profound,  our  enthusiastic  interest; 
for  upon  the  outcome  we  can  have  some 
influence. 

There  is  an  immediate  advantage  that 
arises,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  this  volte 
face  in  religion,  namely,  that  the  drama 
of  existence  is  relieved  of  the  imputation 
of  bootlessness  otherwise  attaching  to  it. 
In  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  his 
disciples  we  read :  "Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven:"  and  in  many 
another  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prayers, 
of  which  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  is  an  ex- 
am{^,  we  meet  with  practically  the  same 
petition ; — "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven."  Deep  and  significant  as 
is  the  purport  of  this  prayer,  I,  for  one, 
could  not,  even  as  a  boy,  forbear  asking 
with  whatever  wild  feeling  of  possible 
sacrilege:     If  the  divine  will  is  already 
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fulfilled  in  all  these  wide  heavens,  why  is 
it  not  on  this  little  speck  of  the  earth? 
Nay,  more,  if  the  sum  total  of  moral 
perfection  already  existed  from  everlast- 
ing in  God,  what  could  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  launching  the  world  into  being? 
There  was  perfection  at  the  start,  then 
unaccountably  imperfection  crept  in; 
there  was  unblemished  holiness  at  first, 
then  unaccountably  loss  of  it;  and  now, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  slow,  gradual  return 
to  it.  But  why  all  this  endless  effort  and 
pain,  merely  to  climb  back  to  a  point 
which  had  already  been  reached  at  the 
outset?  According  to  this  view,  there  is 
no  real  gain  in  all  the  '^groaning  and  the 
travailing."  According  to  it  there  is  and 
can  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
one  cannot  shake  off  the  afflicting  sense 
of  the  profitlessness  of  it  all.  Now,  from 
dreary  speculations  of  this  kind,  we 
are  set  free  the  moment  we  frankly 
and  completely  give  up  the  question  of 
origins  as  beyond  our  comprehension. 
There  must  indeed  be  an  Ultimate  Being 
from  which  the  effort  toward  perfection 
comes,  and  which,  on  moral  grounds,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  will  support  and 
crown  that  effort  with  fulfillment.  But 
how,  in  the  nature  of  Ultimate  Being, 
the  contradictions  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  can  be  reconciled,  you  do 
not  know,  and  I  do  not  know,  and  no 
man  can  know. 

What,  then,  can  I  know?  Where  can 
I  set  my  foot  on  solid  ground  ?  I  know 
this :  That  in  the  world  in  which  I  live, 
and  in  which  I  must  act,  there  is  duality, 
there  is  conflict,  there  is  a  fight  going  on ; 
and  that  I  must  take  my  part  in  it. 
There  is  progress,  too,  from  dust  to  crys- 
tal, to  growing  plant,  to  life  in  creeping 
things,  in  bird,  in  beast,  and  in  men ;  men 
who  are  the  heaven-aspiring  tops  that 
tower  above  the  forest  of  existence.  There 
is  matter  to  be  subjected  to  mind,  there 
are  passions  to  be  tamed,  appetites  to  be 


bridled,  cupidities  to  be  curbed,  a  just 
and  harmonious  social  order  to  be 
created.  The  mystics  are  wont  to  speak 
fantastically  of  a  dark  background  in 
God ;  of  a  strain  of  evil  in  His  being ;  of 
an  obscure,  thus  far  intractable  element, 
which  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  over- 
come, but  which  he  is  laboring  to  trans- 
mute. Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
God,  we  know  that  there  is  this  obscure, 
intractable  element,  this  strain  of  mis- 
chief, in  the  world,  and  in  ourselves.  And 
we  know  this :  that  we  are  here  to  fulfill 
the  divine  function  of  overcoming  the 
intractable  element,  of  transfiguring  evil 
into  good,  chaos  into  order.  And  in  do- 
ing so,  we  must,  I  think,  accomplish  the 
volte  face  in  religion,  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  We  must  cease  to  turn  back- 
ward, dwelling  on  and  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain what  is  inexplicable,  and  turn  our 
faces  forward  to  the  end  which,  by  our 
action,  we  can  affect.  We  are  like  the  He- 
brew of  old,  who^  when  he  fled  from  the 
burning  city,  was  told  that  he  must  never 
look  back,  but  only  forward,  if  he  would 
escape  being  turned  into  stone.  So  we, 
in  fleeing  from  the  city  of  our  child- 
hood's faith,  which  is  blazing  up  in  a 
great  conflagration  behind  us,  must  turn 
forward,  fLxing  our  attention  upon  the 
goal  that  lies  ahead,  never  looking  back- 
ward, lest  we,  too,  be  turned  into  stone, 
lest  we  become  paralyzed  and  lose  cour- 
age and  strength. 

This  is  the  first  change,  and  the  sec- 
ond which  I  would  mention  is  that  man, 
not  some  one  excellent  man,  but  man  in 
general,  humanity,  is  bound  to  loom  up 
larger  than  ever  before,  as  the  object 
about  which  the  religious  imagination 
will  play;  that  we  shall  take  humanity 
closer  to  our  heart;  that  human  beings, 
persons  like  ourselves,  will  mean  more 
to  us  than  heretofore  as  the  media 
through  which,  for  us,  the  divine  life  ex- 
presses itself.    We  cannot  any  more,  like 
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Moses,  approach  the  burning  bush  and 
come  in  direct  contact,  as  it  were,  with 
the  divine  life.  We  can  only  experience 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  divine  life 
as  it  radiates  from  other  human  spirits 
into  our  own.  And  the  new  attitude  which 
we  take  toward  humanity  will  bring  us 
into  new  relations  of  a  threefold  kind, 
toward  our  fellow-beings;  namely,  to- 
ward our  contemporaries,  toward  our 
ancestors,  and  toward  our  posterity. 
As  to  the  human  beings  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact,  whom  we  see  and 
know  round  about  us,  we  shall  learn  to 
see  and  know  them  from  the  new  point 
of  view  just  referred  to,  regarding  them 
as  masks  behind  which  divinity  lurks ;  as 
revealers  of  hidden  spiritual  possibilities. 
We  shall  attribute  a  certain  greatness  and 
sacredness  to  them;  and  the  cheapness 
that  now  often  marks  our  estimate  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  familiar,  vulgar- 
izing human  intercourse,  will  disappear. 
And  again,  the  new  attitude  toward 
humanity  will  change  our  relations  to  our 
ancestry  and  to  our  posterity;  will  lead 
us  to  revive  in  ourselves  spiritually  the 
departed  men  and  women  who  formerly 
lived  on  this  earth,  and  to  engender  spirit- 
ually those  that  are  to  inhabit  it  after  us ; 
to  project  our  influence  backward  over 
the  dead,  so  as  in  a  manner  to  resuscitate 
them,  and  forward,  so  as  to  determine  the 
life  of  the  unborn.  We  are  ducts  through 
which  the  life  of  humanity  flows;  it  is 
our  mission  to  purify  the  stream  as  it 
passes  through  our  veins.  We  can  con- 
tribute to  sweeten  it  as  it  flows  through 
us,  or  add  new  impurities  to  its  current. 
Each  of  us  inherits  from  his  parents,  and 
often  from  more  remote  ancestors,  cer- 
tain faults,  certain  weaknesses,  certain 
predispositions  toward  evil,  as  well  as 
certain  nobler  and  more  excellent  traits. 
It  is  the  essence  of  true  piety  toward  our 
progenitors  that  we  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  evil  heredity  which  they  have  trans- 


mitted to  us,  expiating  their  faults,  as  it 
were,  by  our  sufferings  and  struggles, 
purifying  them  in  ourselves ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  enhancing  every  good  influ- 
ence which  we  have  received  from  them, 
and  bringing  to  full  fruition  every  good 
seed  which  they  have  implanted  in  us. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  spiritually 
resuscitate  our  ancestors;  that  is  to  say, 
that  we  can  perpetuate  all.  that  was  spirit- 
ual, all  that  was  excellent,  all  that  was  of 
enduring  worth  in  them.  And  in  like 
manner  we  can  spiritually  engender  our 
posterity  by  so  shaping  their  environment, 
by  so  preparing  the  soil  in  which  they 
must  grow,  that  the  better,  the  more  hu- 
man qualities  in  them  shall  have  a  fairer 
chance  to  develop  than  the  same  qualities 
have  ever  yet  had  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  Especially  is  it  important  for  us  to 
constantly  bear  in  mind  how  heavy  is  the 
burden  which,  by  our  mental  indolence 
and  our  weakness  of  will,  by  our  folly 
and  by  our  guilt,  we  impose  upon  our 
descendants. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  conception 
of  a  Heavenly  Father  is  indispensable,  in 
order  to  support  in  human  beings,  the 
sense  of  moral  accountability.  Let  the 
dread  of  divine  chastisement  be  removed, 
and  what  meaning,  it  is  asked,  will  at- 
tach any  longer  to  the  word  *'responsi- 
ble"?  Responsible  to  whom?  Account- 
able to  whom?  Unless  we  imagine  a 
Heavenly  Judge,  before  whose  tribunal 
we  shall  render  an  account  of  our  errors, 
and  our  blunders,  and  our  faults,  and  our 
misdeeds,  and  who  will  inevitably  chas- 
tise us  for  our  transgressions, — what  de- 
terrent from  wrong  action  remains?  In 
what  sense  and  to  whom  are  we  respon- 
sible? Well,  we  are  responsible  in  any 
event  to  our  posterity.  This  is  certain, 
that  every  one  of  our  mistakes  will  make 
it  harder  for  those  who  come  after  us 
to  find  the  right  way ;  that  every  unclean- 
ness  with  which  we  become  tainted  will, 
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like  an  infection,  be  communicated  to  our 
cliildren,  and  to  our  children's  children; 
that  every  base  ingredient  which  we  per- 
mit to  enter  into  our  life,  will  pass  on  into 
theirs,  who  have  not  deserved  at  our  hands 
the  misery  and  the  pain  with  which  the 
presence  of  such  ingredients  is  likely  to 
afflict  them.  The  attitude  which  I  have  in- 
dicated may  be  described  as  a  religion  of 
humanity,  not  in  the  sense  of  setting  up 
humanity  as  an  object  of  worship,  but  in 
the  sense  of  gradually  deifying  human 
life,  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  divine 
ideals ;  not  in  the  sense  of  the  adoration 
of  humanity,  but  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
transformation  of  it. 

Of  the  three  points  upon  which  I  wish 
to  dwell,  two  have  now  been  indicted: 
the  turning  away  from  the  origins  to  the 
end;  the  deeper  piety  toward  ancestors; 
together  with  the  keener  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  toward  descendants.  There 
remains  the  third  point :  ^and  this  leads  us 
back  to  the  question  which  was  suggested 
at  the  close  of  the  second  of  these  ad- 
dresses. Humanity,  as  we  know  it,  is 
ever  imperfect.  We  need  to  have  opened 
to  us  some  larger  outlook,  we  need  to  have 
set  before  us  an  ideal  of  perfection,  to- 
ward which  our  labors  may  be  directed. 
Now,  what  shall  be  this  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion ?  Seeing  that  a  Sign  of  some  sort  is 
necessary,  what  may  be  the  religious  Sign 
which  we  can  employ  ?  The  outcome  of 
my  last  lecture  was  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  moral  ideal  as  incorporated 
in  a  Father;  and  now  I  take  a  further 
step,  and  say  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
that  ideal  as  embodied  in  any  individual 
whatsoever.  The  moral  ideal  bursts 
asunder,  and  escapes  from  the  bounds  of 
individuality.  The  elements  which  it  in- 
cludes are  too  manifold  to  be  represented 
by  a  single  individual,  no  matter  how 
sublimely  idealized.  The  moral  ideal  is 
a  social  ideal.  It  includes  types  of  ex- 
cellence which  we  cannot  think  of  as  ex- 


isting together  in  the  same  person;  the 
excellence  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman, 
of  the  aged  and  of  the  young,  the  special 
types  of  moral  excellence  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  different  vocations.  It  can 
be  represented  only  by  a  vast  and  differ- 
entiated society.  It  is  the  ideal,  not  of 
one  Infinite  Being,  but  of  an  infinitude  of 
beings,  of  a  world  of  spirits,  comprising 
all  of  rational  existence  that  ever  has 
been,  or  is,  or  will  be,  on  earth  or  in  the 
distant  stars  and  suns.  It  is  the  ideal  of 
a  spiritual  whole,  each  member  of  which 
expresses  uniquely  some  aspect  of  the  life 
of  the  whole,  is  sustained  by  the  whole, 
and  sustains  it  and  is  indispensable  to  it. 
The  moral  ideal  is  that  of  a  multiple 
God;  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  commonwealth 
of  spirits,  and  not  of  one  spirit  who,  as 
sovereign,  stands  apart  and  aloof,  and 
to  whom  the  rest  are  subject.  Just  as 
sovereignty  in  the  State  is.  no  longer  in- 
carnated in  a  single  individual,  but  is 
disseminated  through  and  permeates  the 
whole  people;  so  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe  can  no  longer  be  lodged  in  an 
individual  spirit,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as 
disseminated  through  and  as  permeating 
the  entire  world  of  spirit.  The  theistic 
conception  is  monarchical,  the  conception 
here  indicated  is  democratic;  *.  e.,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world  embodied  in  a 
republic  of  spirits,  not  in  a  single  sover- 
eign spirit ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
embodied  not  in  one  Infinite  Being,  but 
in  an  infinitude  of  beings  that  are  in  pro- 
cess of  organizing  into  ever-increasing 
unity. 

But  if  you  have  followed  me  thus  far 
you  may  ask:  Is  not  this  thought  too 
abstract,  too  vague,  to  serve  our  purpose? 
I  answer:  abstract  it  certainly  is,  when 
put  forth  in  this  isolated  fashion;  but 
so  is  the  theistic  conception  of  God  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical  to  the  last  de- 
gree when  stated  in  the  same  fashion. 
The  conception  of  a  Being,  omnipotent. 
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omniscient  and  good,  in  a  sense  trans- 
cending all  human  goodness,  what  pos- 
sible notion  can  we  form  of  such  a  being 
or  of  his  omnipotence,  and  his  omnis- 
cience, and  his  goodness?  And  never- 
theless the  theistic  idea  of  God  did  not  re- 
main an  abstract,  or  a  vague,  or  an  im- 
potent airy  speculation ;  but  somehow  be- 
came a  power  of  life  and  energy  in  hu- 
man hearts  and  human  history,  and  at- 
tracted to  itself  reverence  and  worship 
and  burning  love.  And  how,  let  us  con- 
sider, was  this  transformation  brought 
about?  A  purely  abstract  conception,  a 
product  of  the  mind,  fit  only  for  philoso- 
phers to  deal  with,  was  changed  into  the 
living  God,  by  being  associated  with  or 
superimposed  upon  the  concrete  image  of. 
man,  as  we  know  him;  or  rather,  a  con- 
crete man,  the  individual,  as  we  know 
him,  was  glorified  and  idealized  and  sub- 
limated, by  being  endowed  with  those  at- 
tributes of  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
and  so  forth;  the  finite  individual  was 
raised  in  idea  to  the  degree  of  infinity.  In 
like  manner  the  abstract  idea  of  a  multiple 
God  will  achieve  power  and  strength  and 
convincingness  by  being  associated  with 
and  superimposed  upon  human  society 
in  its  organized  capacity.  The  difference 
between  the  theistic  idea  and  the  idea 
which  I  am  here  describing  is  the  follow- 
ing :  the  former  represents  man,  the  indi- 
vidual, raised  to  the  degree  of  infinity; 
the  latter,  humanity,  or  human  society,  in 
its  organized  relations,  idealized  and 
glorified,  and  raised  to  the  degree  of  in- 
finity. 

Human  society  made  spiritually  per- 
fect is  the  Sign  or  symbol  in  religion, 
which,  as  I  think,  will  serve  our  purpose ; 
and  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  millennium 
may  take  the  place  for  us  of  the  man- 
like image  above  the  clouds.  There  must, 
indeed,  exist  an  Ultimate  Being  that  can 
make  possible  the  perfect  society,  but  of 
this  Ultimate  Being  we  can  know  nothing 


except  that  to  it,  as  a  cause,  we  ascribe 
the  spiritual  perfection  to  which  we  look 
forward,  as  its  sublime  effect.  I  lay  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  word  "spiritual"  in 
this  connection.  The  millennium  towards 
which  I  would  direct  your  eyes  is  not  of 
the  materialistic  kind.  It  does  not  consist 
in  better  houses  or  food  for  the  poor,  in 
the  superabtmdance  of  earthly  goods  and 
earthly  joys,  nor  even  in  the  unstinted 
satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  consists  rather  in  the  attainment  of  a 
state  of  social  being,  in  which  all  the  re- 
lations of  human  beings  toward  one  an- 
other shall  be  spiritualized.  And  by  a 
spiritual  relation,  I  understand  one  in 
which  each  member  of  an  organic  group 
shall  so  influence  the  other  members 
who  are  in  co-relation  with  him  as  to  ac- 
tualize the  spiritual  possibilities  that  are 
latent  in  them;  and  this  in  such  a  way 
that  they  in  turn  shall  react  upon  him  in 
the  same  fashion — life  smiting  upon  life, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  hidden,  inti- 
mate riches  of  new  life;  of  life  that 
sparkles  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  where 
action  and  reaction  meet.  That  the  re- 
lations of  men  and  women  in  marriage 
shall  be  established  upon  this  plan,  that 
the  relations  of  the  social  classes  to  one 
another,  and  of  nation  to  nation  shall  be 
spiritualized  in  this  manner  is  our  hope, 
our  aim,  the  outlook  which  cheers 
and  inspires  and  consoles.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  perfect  society  itself,  it  is  true, 
is  human  and  therefore  provisional.  The 
perfect  society  is  not  itself  the  thing  sig- 
nified, in  the  final  sense;  but  it  is  the 
Sign ;  it  is  the  glass  through  which,  how- 
ever darkly,  we  see  the  eternal  and  divine 
mystery  beyond  it. 

The  distinction  between  Sign  and  thing 
signified ;  respect  for  every  religion,  even 
the  lowest,  as  an  attempt,  however  crude, 
to  hint  at  something  that  really  exists; 
a  power  that  makes  for  righteousness; 
the  idea  of  fatherhood  no  longer  capable 
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of  supporting  the  ideal  of  righteousness ; 
the  volte  face  from  the  origin  to  the  final 
aim  and  end;  the  deeper  piety  toward 
ancestors,  together  with  the  keener  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  posterity;  and, 
finally,  the  moral  ideal  conceived  as  a 
social  ideal,  a  world  of  spirits,  embracing 
all  of  rational  existence  that  ever  has 
been,  or  is,  or  will  be;   not   one  Infinite 


Being,  but  an  infinitude  of  beings,  or- 
ganizing itself  into  ever-progressive 
unity;  and  the  perfect  human  society  as 
the  approximate,  earthly  incarnation  of 
this  transcendent  ideal,  as  our  symbol, 
our  Sign ; — ^these  are  the  thoughts  which 
I  have  tried,  however  inadequately,  to 
hint  at  in  the  brief  compass  of  these  lec- 
tures. 


Waste  in  Settlement  Work 


THE  greatest  problem  of  modern 
life  is  how  to  avoid  waste.  The 
Trust  has  tackled  the  problem 
on  the  industrial  side.  We  are  only  be- 
ginning to  apply  ourselves  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  waste  in  social  work.  In  the 
settlement  practically  no  thought  has 
been  expended  in  this  direction,  if  facts 
have  been  correctly  reported  to  us. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  haphazard 
quality  about  settlement  work  that  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  necessarily  ex- 
perimental side  of  many  of  its  activities, 
and  partly  the  result  of  a  real  lack  of 
social  imagination.  The  social  imagina- 
tion— that  highest  quality  in  settlement 
work,  and  the  rarest — is  too  often 
drowned  in  the  mass  of  detail,  and  a 
dull  routine  tends  to  take  the  place  of 
that  mental  alertness  and  elasticity  which 
should  be  ready  to  seize  upon  a  situa- 
tion, recognize  its  needs,  and  adapt  its 
activities  to  correspond  with  those  needs. 
The  attention  to  detail  that  means 
dealing  with  the  individual  alone,  re- 
gardless of  his  social  environment  and  of 
the  social  betterment  that  an  individual 
need  involves,  is  disastrous  to  neighbor- 
hood work  of  any  sort.  One  of  the 
worst  results  of  a  disproportionate  re- 


gard for  routine  work  is  the  lack  of  in- 
telligent attention  given  to  the  problems 
of  waste  in  the  settlement.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  little  leisure  for  thought 
would  be  more  productive  than  an  un- 
ceasing busy-ness.  Among  the  many 
forms  of  waste  that  must  seem  self-evi- 
dent to  all  who  have  lived  in  settlements 
may  be  mentioned  these  three:  (i) 
Waste  of  space,  (2)  waste  of  nervous 
energy,  and  (3)  waste  in  transmission  of 
the  results  of  experience. 

First,  as  to  waste  of  space.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  to  live  up  to  a 
"plant!"  It  is  certainly  better  a  thou- 
sand times  to  let  space  be  idle  than  it 
is  to  fill  up  rooms  with  meaningless 
clubs  and  classes.  The  childish  love  for 
large  numbers  should  never  be  encour- 
aged by  any  lover  of  good  work.  On  a 
pleasant  afternoon  in  springtime,  any 
empty  house  is  a  favorable  sign.  It 
means  that  the  children  are  out  of  doors 
having  a  good  time,  and  probably  get- 
ting a  good  deal  more  benefit  than  they 
would  from  any  club  or  class  whatsoever. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  space  is  often  not  used  when 
it  could  be  used  most  advantageously. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  summer 
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time  when  many  clubs  and  classes  do  not 
meet.  The  vacation  schools  and  the 
trade  classes  of  the  Alliance  Employ- 
ment Bureau  indicate  the  class  of  work 
which  can  well  be  extended  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  vacation  schools  have 
been  really  experiment  stations  to  prove 
the  value  of  work  and  methods  that 
would  otherwise  remain  untested.  The 
summer  is  exactly  the  right  time  to  get 
hold  of  the  child  graduating  from  the 
public  school  to  turn  his  and  her  inter- 
ests in  the  best  directions.  At  this  sea- 
son, therefore,  trade  classes  would  be 
useful  in  any  settlement. 

But  this  form  of  waste  is  the  least  im- 
portant. A  much  more  serious  matter 
is  the  waste  of  nervous  energy  which  is 
common  to  almost  all  settlement  resi- 
dents. This  is  partly  due  to  the  workers 
themselves,  but  principally  to  the  lack  of 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  headwork- 
ers,  and  especially  to  the  lack  of  accom- 
modations provided  by  the  managers 
of  settlement  societies  to  allow  of 
freedom  from  noise  and  interruption. 
The  tendency  vnXh  all  neighborhood 
workers  is  to  overwork.  There  is  so 
much  social  life  in  a  settlement,  there  is 
so  much  noise,  and  above  all  there  is 
such  a  great  variety  in  the  life,  drawing 
one  rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another, 
that  before  one  realizes  it  the  tension 
becomes  too  great.  Only  a  few  are 
blessed  with  an  easy  going  disposition 
and  lack  of  nerves. 

To  the  majority  of  settlement  residents 
life  is  exciting,  and  is  lived  at  very  high 
pressure.  It  is  therefore  especially 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  things  sane 
and  normal,  that  each  resident  should 
have  a  room  to  herself  and  that  there 
should  be  some  common  room  for  all 
the  residents  which  they  should  have  en- 
tirely to  themselves.  To  live  in  a  con- 
tinuous noise  and  with  no  privacy  is  to 
destroy    those    springs    of   vitality    and 


mental  freshness  which  are  the  basis  of 
good  work.  **A11  settlement  workers 
break  down,"  is  a  common  saying.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is  due,  not  to  the 
legitimate  pressure  of  work  and  interest, 
but  to  perfectly  avoidable  social  friction. 
If  the  work  of  the  settlement  is  to  be 
carried  on  by  residents  who  intend  to 
stay  for  a  long  period  of  years — ^and 
short  residence  is  valueless  as  far  as  the 
neighborhood  itself  goes — and  if  any  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  permanent  suc- 
cess of  neighborhood  work  is  to  be 
taken,  then  the  first  thing  to  see  to  is 
that  the  nervous  energy  of  the  workers 
is  conserved  for  some  good  purpose  and 
is  not  wasted  in  useless  social  friction. 

Third,  and  most  important,  is  the 
waste  that  comes  from  no  effort  being 
made  to  systematize  the  results  of  ex- 
perience, and  to  pass  it  on  to  the  new 
worker.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
stimulus  that  comes  from  being  plunged 
into  an  unknown  life  without  a  rudder, 
and  left  to  drift  by  one's  self.  The 
strongest  can  stand  it  and  survive,  and 
perhaps  be  the  better  for  it;  but  it  is  a 
little  too  heroic  a  method  for  most 
people.  Most  residents  need  definite 
training.  They  need  to  know  what  to 
read,  what  to  be  on  the  watch  for,  what 
to  do.  Just  as  at  present  an  apprentice, 
we  will  say  in  a  dressmaker's  establish- 
ment, has  to  spend  three  years  in  order 
to  learn  what  could  easily  be  learned 
with  the  proper  training  in  one  year,  so 
residents  often  spend  years  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, amassing,  it  is  true,  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  families  and  an  under- 
standing of  many  lives,  but  not  knowing 
how  to  interpret  them  or  how  to  help 
change  the  conditions  that  made  those 
lives  so  hard  to  live.  A  resident  who 
has  only  technical  knowledge  of  one  sub- 
ject is  no  better  off  in  this  respect  un- 
less she  has  as  well  a  generally  cultivated 
mind.    If  her  education  has  been  limited. 
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all  the  more  is  it  the  duty  of  the  head- 
worker  to  indicate  lines  of  thought  and 
of  work  that  will  lead  to  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  life  she  finds  around 
her. 

In  addition,  waste  would  be  avoided  if 
simple  records  of  neighborhood  life  and 
the  history  of  settlement  activities  were 
systematically  kept  so  that  the  non-resi- 
dent could  post  herself  readily  upon  the 
methods  used  at  the  settlement.  The 
history  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  its  population,  indus- 
tries, housing  conditions,  death  rate, 
public  schools,  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion— all  these  should  be  the  property  of 


each  settlement,  so  that  each  new  resi- 
dent need  not  waste  time  and  energy  to 
acquire  information  that  demands  no 
experience  at  all,  but  simply  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  little  time. 

Even  more  important  is  it  that  resi- 
dents who  have  had  years  of  experience 
should  try  to  impart  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  in  club  management  and  in 
all  the  internal  difficulties  of  settlement 
work  to  the  new  comer. 

If  this  waste  in  apprenticeship  were 
eliminated  w^e  might  expect  to  see  a 
much  larger  body  of  really  trained  work- 
ers than  at  present  exists. 

Mary  Ktxc.siutry  Simkhovitch. 


The  World  of  Social  Effort 


Summer   at   a    Settlement' s 
Vacation  Home 

IN  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  the 
methods  for  making  the  city  tolerable 
in  the  summer;  but  no  endeavor  to 
this  end  could  give  to  our  little  folks  or 
to  the  tired  worker  the  inspiration  that  a 
w  eek  or  two  in  the  country  affords.  This 
must  be  apparent  to  those  w^ho  have 
seen  the  ecstacy  with  which  the  tenement 
child  greets  the  green  hills,  or  have 
watched  the  tired  face  of  an  over-worked 
girl  come  back  to  health  and  beauty  at 
the  wooing  of  the  breezes  and  the  brook. 
Such  experiences  are  the  happy  compen- 
sation of  the  worker  in  the  Fresh  Air 
Homes  which  are  so  rapidly  multiplying. 
A  brief  record  of  a  worker's  impressions 
at  one  of  these  Homes  may  appropri- 
ately be  made  here. 

It  is  the  policy  of  many  Settlements 
and  educational  institutions  to  have  a 
summer  home  in  connection  with  their 
work,  to  act  as  an  offset  to  the  confined, 


indoor  activities  of  the  clubs.  The  new 
life  and  vigor  gained  lasts  the  clubs  for 
a  whole  year ;  and  during  the  dark  days 
of  winter  the  happy  vision  of  what  is 
in  store  when  the  long  bright  days  re- 
turn, furnishes  an  endless  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

The  College  Settlement  maintains  a 
farm  at  Mount  Ivy,  in  Rockland  County, 
New  York.  To  this  house,  built  on  a 
sunny  hill,  the  clubs  come  for  ten  days 
at  a  time,  the  little  folk  having  saved  up 
their  pennies  for  the  whole  winter  in  or- 
der to  secure  this  stay  in  Eldorado.  Year 
after  year  it  is  the  old  story  that  is  al- 
ways new; — ^the  clamor  of  the  children 
for  the  flowers,  the  cry  for  a  story  as  they 
wait  in  the  meadows  to  see  the  sun  go 
down  behind  the  mountains,  and  listen  to 
the  singing  of  the  thrush.  From  early 
morning  to  late  at  night  when  the  whip- 
poor-will  utters  his  lonely  call,  all  nature 
unites  to  enchant  the  children. 

The  simple  rooms,  furnished  v^^ith 
white  iron  bedsteads,  accommodate  from 
six  to    eight    occupants.     Our    dining- 
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room  is  the  piazza  from  which  we  watch 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds  play  over  the 
mountains.  What  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  eat  in  the  open  air?  Our  ac- 
commodations are  inadequate  for  the 
numbers  we  should  like  to  welcome ;  and 
last  year  they  were  supplemented  by  tents 
to  provide  for  the  Tacoma  Club,  com- 
posed of  boys  of  eighteen  years.  The 
boys  came  week  after  week  to  camp ;  they 
cooked  their  own  meals,  and  enjoyed  the 
freedom  which  a  Sunday  in  the  country 
offered. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  make  vacation 
homes  more  educational  in  character ;  and 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  at  various 
places.  In  Mount  Ivy  lessons  in  laundry 
work  and  cooking  were  given  one  year; 
but  we  found  that  this  hampered  the  lib- 
erty of  roaming  in  the  fields  and  checked 
the  interest  in  the  country  and  the  good 
effects  of  such  interest.  Nature-lessons 
might  be  given  were  adequate  provisions 
made;  but  at  present  the  instruction  is 
given  informally  by  the  resident  who  ac- 
companies the  children  on  their  walks. 

The  house,  opening  in  June  with  the 
advent  of  the  Kindergarten  children, 
continues  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  Public  Schools  call  the  boys 
and  girls  to  town.  The  parties  come  on 
Monday  afternoons,  and  remain  until  a 
week  from  the  following  Friday.  Thus 
an  occasional  Sunday  may  be  devoted  to 
entertaining  clubs  which  the  short  season 
prevents  from  taking  for  a  longer  period. 

The  married  women  have  their  two 
weeks.  The  Sunday  when  they  are  there 
(as  well  those  when  the  older  girls  are 
with  us)  is  made  a  gala  time  by  the  visits 
of  husbands  and  friends. 

The  work  this  summer  will  be  enlarged 
by  the  annexing  of  a  camp  for  small 
boys,  under  the  supervision  of  an  expe- 
rienced worker. 

Statistics  count  for  little,  but  in  re- 
viewing one's  life  at  Kidge  Farm,  pic- 


tures of  drives  with  happy  children;  of 
picnics  under  trees;  of  frolics  in  the 
brooks ;  song  meetings  given  in  the  hos- 
pitable homes  of  the  farmers  about; 
tramps  over  the  mountains;  dances  in 
our  own  house,  make  a  happy  panorama. 
And  it  is  these  pictures  that  inspire  our 
clubs  during  the  winter's  toil  with 
thoughts  of  happy  days  to  come.  Any 
occasional  visitor  associated  with  these 
days  will  be  greeted  when  entering  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Settlement  with 
loud  cries  for  "Mount  Ivy." 

Last  summer,  attempts  were  made  to 
give  the  girls  and  boys  an  idea  of  out- 
door sports,  as  tennis  and  croquet;  and 
although  "racket"  and  "court"  had  pre- 
viously no  significance  to  them,  they 
learned  quickly,  embracing  this  new  op- 
portunity with  alertness.  "Summer's 
lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date."  We 
sigh,  as  for  the  last  time  we  get  into  the 
hay-cart  to  be  driven  to  the  station,  and 
sing  "good-bye  to  the  farm,  good-bye  to 
everything!"  As  we  look  back  on  the 
experiences  that  have  made  up  the  sum- 
mer's medley  and  hear  again  the  cornet 
from  the  boys'  tents  echoing  against  the 
hills  on  a  summer  night,  our  hearts  thrill 
with  the  hope  that  not  in  one  spot  alone 
may  these  joys  exist,  but  that  in  all  those 
houses  now  found  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts to  serve  as  places  of  rest  and  rec- 
reation after  city's  labor,  the  same  spirit 
of  true  friendliness  and  helpfulness  may 
obtain. 

L.  B.  L. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  Alliance    Employment    Bureau 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  find  posi- 
tions for  experienced  workers  in  all 
trades,  and  to  offer  desirable  openings 
for  young  girls  and  boys  as  learners.  It 
separates  itself  into  these  three  divisions : 
( I )    Placing  the  applicants  who  come  to 
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it  in  the  best  possible  way;  (2)  investi- 
gating the  wages  and  conditions  in  va- 
rious occupations  in  order  to  find  where 
applicants  will  receive  the  best  wages  and 
work  under  the  best  conditions;  and  (3) 
providing  *  special  training  for  trades 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  employes 
to  work  under  especially  advantageous 
conditions. 

During  the  last  four  months  the  Bu- 
reau has  placed  241  applicants,  among 
them  being  factory  workers,  dress- 
makers, stenographers,  clerical  workers, 
learners  at  telephone  operating,  sewing 
machine-operators,  laundresses,  and 
house-cleaners, — these  last,  by  the  day 
or  week,  as  the  Bureau  places  no  domes- 
tics. A  number  of  members  of  the  Wo- 
men's Conference  have  sent  to  the  office 
for  various  workers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
more  will  do  so.  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety can  help  the  Bureau  by  sending 
suitable  applicants  there  and  by  recom- 
mending it  to  their  friends. 

There  will  be  classes  in  sewing-ma- 
chine operating  and  in  upholstering 
during  the  summer,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Bureau;  and  applicants  for  these 
classes  should  apply  at  234  West  26th 
street,  any  day  between  9  a.  m.  and  i 
p.  M. 

Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  are  twenty- 
three  Settlements  and  societies.  Its  of- 
ficers are:  Miss  Virginia  Potter,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Sara  Straus,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Henderson,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  P.  J.  0*Connell,  superintendent,  234 
West  26th  street. 

Normal  College  Alumnae  Settlement 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  Settle- 
ments is  the  service  they  render  in  fur- 
nishing the  world  with  trained  workers. 
An  interesting  case  in  point  is  found  in 
the  action  taken  by  the  Normal  College 


Alumnae  Settlement  in  New  York,  which 
has  loaned  its  head  worker,  Dr.  Jane  E. 
Robbins,  to  a  Settlement  in  Cleveland, 
Alta  House,  for  six  months.  From  her 
work  as  head  worker  at  the  College  Set- 
tlement and  as  director  here,  Dr.  Rob- 
bins  will  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  to 
her  new  task  of  organizing  the  work  in 
this  new  Settlement. 

Training  Classes  for  Working  Girls 

An  attempt  at  manual  training  for 
working  girls  is  being  made  again  this 
summer  by  the  Settlements,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Alliance  Employment  Bu- 
reau. At  Hartley  House  there  is  to  be 
a  class  for  waitresses:  at  the  Friendly 
Aid  House  an  operating  class ;  and  at  the 
Clara  de  Hirsch  School  a  class  in  uphol- 
stery. Last  year  the  girls  who  took  these 
courses  secured  positions,  those  from  the 
last  two  helping  to  supply  the  lack  of 
skilled  labor  in  these  two  trades.  A 
trained  worker  in  these  trades  is  sure  of 
earning  $1.00  a  day  to  start  on,  and  is 
practically  assured  of  employment.  The 
courses  are  to  be  open  after  the  middle 
of  June,  and  will  last  eight  weeks;  the 
nominal  fee  of  50  cents  being  the  only 
requisite. 

"Life,  misfortune,  isolation,  abandon- 
ment, poverty,  are  the  fields  of  battle 
which  have  their  heroes ;  obscure  heroes, 
who  are  sometimes  grander  than  those 
who  win  renown.*' — Victor  Hugo. 

**Our  chimeras  are  the  things  which 
most  resepible  us.  Each  one  dreams  of 
the  unknown  and  the  impossible  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  nature." — Victor  Hugo. 


"To  model  a  statue  and  give  it  life  is 
a  noble  work:  to  model  an  intelligence 
and  give  it  truth,  is  still  nobler  " — Victor 
Hugo. 
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Books  That  Concern  Us 


Factory  People  and  theik  Employers.    By  E. 

L.  Shuey.    Lentilhon  &  Co. 

A  volume  of  the  series  of  Hand  Books  for 
Practical  Workers  giving  a  brief  review  of 
various  attempts  made  by  progressive  manufac- 
turers in  recent  years  to  establish  pleasant 
and  profitable  relations  with  their  employes. 
The  accounts  of  attention  paid  to  the  personal 
comforts  of  both  men  and  women  employes 
are  interesting  reading.  In  many  instances 
remarkable  forethought  has  been  shown  in 
making  the  physical  conditions  of  labor  as  de- 
sirable as  possible,  not  only  by  providing  the 
essentials  of  adequate  light,  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, etc.,  but  in  beautifying  the  surround- 
ings by  planting  lawns  and  shrubbery  in  the 
factory  approaches  and  courts;  and  in  fur- 
nishing the  work-rooms  with  as  many  com- 
forts as  the  occupation  will  allow  (for  in- 
stance, by  selecting  cheerful  wall-papers,  com- 
fortable chairs,  foot-rests  and  so  forth).  Es- 
pecially to  be  noted  are  the  good  results  ob- 
tained through  attention  given  to  the  lunch 
and  rest  rooms  for  women,  and  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  social  life  of  the  em- 
ployes and  their  families  by  the  organizing 
of  clubs  and  the  supplying  of  recreation  rooms 
and  entertainments. 

One  manufacturer  has  actually  gone  so  far 
as  to  establish  a  kindergarten  and  school  for 
the  neighborhood  in  order  to  give  his  future 
workmen  the  greatest  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment ;  and  by  this  example  to  show  what  can 
be  done  by  the  best  form  of  education  until 
its  value  has  been  proved  to  the  commtmity. 

This  has,  indeed,  a  Utopian  sound  when  the 
prevailing  shortsightedness  of  the  employer  is 
considered.  Contrary  to  the  usual  expectation 
these  efforts  have  been  appreciated  and  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  in  the  proper  spirit. 
There  is,  besides,  clear  evidence  of  the  finan- 
cial value  of  the  new  methods  to  the  employer 
in  his  o^Ti  testimony  that  they  have  produced 
a  better  class  of  workmen,  who  have  a  ten- 
dency to  remain  more  permanently  at  work, 
and  whose  greater  skill  and  contentment  re- 
sults in  a  larger  output.  An  instance  is  given 
of  an  increased  production  of  50  per  cent,  in 
a  department  in  which  women  are  employed; 
and  a  decrease  of  cost  on  each  machine  of 
31.4  per  cent.,  during  the  year  after  the  com- 
fort of  the  workers  received  careful  consid- 
eration. 


Although  this  little  book  makes  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  fuller  recognition  of 
the  employer's  responsibility,  one  cannot  help 
noting  a  number  of  important  omissions.  The 
writer,  no  doubt,  accepts  as  the  starting  point 
in  this  move  for  improved  conditions,  the 
conscientious  observance  by  the  manufacturer 
of  all  those  requirements  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  his  workers  which  public  opinion 
has  caused  to  be  included  in  the  legislation  of 
the  State.  One  does  not,  however,  discover 
a  single  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
factory  laws,  not  even,  for  example,  to  the  re- 
striction of  hours  of  work  for  minors  and 
women,  or  still  more  important,  to  the  age 
limit  established  for  the  protection  of  children 
in  more  than  thirty- four  States.  When  one 
finds  that  several  of  the  establishments  men- 
tioned as  worthy  of  praise  have,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  reviewer,  been  guilty  of  offense 
against  the  law.  the  sincerity  of  some  of  this 
philanthropic  effort  is  more  than  open  to 
doubt.  Is  there  not  an  obvious  danger  that 
tmdue  emphasis  given  to  the  more  picturesque 
features  of  this  movement  may  degenerate  into 
mere  advertising,  if  observance  of  the  present 
inadequate  legislation  is  not  regarded  as  the 
essential  requirement? 

One  also  fails  to  find  adequate  discussion 
of  wages:  are  they  as  high  in  these  factories 
as  the  best  that  are  paid  in  the  trade?  Hith- 
erto the  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves 
have  been  more  successful  than  any  other 
agency  in  reference  to  this  vital  point  of 
wages.  One  wonders  whether  the  permanence 
of  the  excellent  conditions  described  could  not 
be  better  assured,  in  the  case  of  possible 
change  of  management,  and  the  spirit  ot 
friendly  co-operation  better  fostered,  if  the  in- 
itiative and  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  conditions  lay  with  the  employes  to 
a  greater  degree.  In  this  way,  too,  it  would 
be  possible  to  avoid  other  drawbacks  and  dan- 
gers incidental  to  paternalism. 

However,  granted  that  the  labor  laws  are 
fully  obeyed,  granted  that  there  is  as  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  employes  when  organ- 
ized into  unions  as  with  the  individual,  one 
can  heartily  agree  that  ali  the  advantages  and 
privileges  which  Mr.  Shuey  describes  are  clear 
gain. 

P.  D.  G. 
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Studies  in  Political  and  Social  Ethics. 
By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Mac- 
tnillan  Co.    $1.50. 

This  collection  of  Lectures  and  Addresses 
deals  in  a  popular  way  with  subjects  which 
Professor  Ritchie  has  treated  systematically 
in  his  "Natural  Rights,"  "Darwinism  and 
Politics,**  and  other  works.  It  is  only  because 
these  subjects  arc  practical  matters,  upon 
which  the  average  man  and  voter  is  callecl 
upon  to  have  an  opinion,  that  the  republica- 
tion of  these  fugitive  pieces  in  book  form  is 
justified.  Such  a  subject  is  the  question  of 
State  Interference,  which  Professor  Ritchie 
discusses,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  oppos- 
ing views  as  a  foil;  such  too  are  the  topics 
of  the  good  and  ill  of  party  politics,  and  the 
referendum,  discussed  in  a  paper  on "  Civic 
Duties  and  Party  Politics;  and  so,  again,  is 
the  discussion  of  War  and  Peace  (interesting 
in  the  light  of  Prof.  Ritchie's  recent  public 
defence  of  the  Boer  War),  in  the  course  of 
which  Imperialism,  Non-intervention,  and 
Arbitration  fall  to  be  considered. 

Professor  Ritchie  is  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Individualism,  and,  as  the  lecture  on  Equality 
shows,  a  hearty  democrat  in  feeling  and  con- 
viction. In  all  the  lectures  the  treatment  is 
practical  and  concrete,  the  author  protesting 
against  merely  abstract  and  theoretic  deter- 
mination of  the  problems  of  political  and 
social  ethics.  The  most  solid  is  the  opening 
essay  on  Social  Evolution,  in  which,  com- 
bating Mr.  Kidd*s  application  of  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  he  points  out  the  lead- 
ing diflFerences  between  human  and  sub- 
human evolution,  and  argues  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  problems  of  social  evolu- 
tion by  any  dogmatic  application  of  biological 
formulae. 

The  concluding  two  lectures  on  The  Ulti- 
mate Value  of  Social  Effort,  and  Free  Will 
and  Responsibility,  we  find  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  collection.  In  the  former  the 
author  takes  up  the  defence  of  the  "humanist** 
position  in  ethics  as  against  supernaturalism 
or  pessimism,  meaning  by  the  humanist  him 
who  believes  that,  apart  from  all  supernatural 
actions,  he  "ought  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 
considering,  so  far  as  he  can  honestly  judge, 
what  will  tend  to  the  well  being  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  or  at  least  of  human  society  in 
some  fairly  large  sense."  The  change  from  a 
morality  of  supernatural  sanctions  does  in- 
volve certain  changes  in  the  moral  ideal:  "We 
should,  perhaps,  bring  down  St.  Simeon  from 


his  pillar  and  set  him  to  any  honest  work, 
while  the  anathematized  heretics  of  the  old 
creed  might  become  the  saints  of  the  religion 
of  humanity.  We  should  not  remove  St.  Paul 
nor  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  from  their  niches  in 
the  temple,  but  we  might  put  Giordano  Bruno 
and  Spinoza  beside  them."  But  these  changes 
are  very  different  from  the  disapperance  of 
all  ethical  ideals  or  of  ethical  earnestness. 
To  the  argument  that  the  humanitarian  spirit 
is  merely  an  outgrowth  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, Professor  Ritchie  replies:  "What  a 
strange  ignorance,  or  rather  ignoring,  of 
history  have  we  here!  Much  of  the  humani- 
tarian element  in  Christianity  existed  before 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church.*'  The  au- 
thor's position  as  champion  of  humanitarian 
ethics  is  further  developed  in  a  way  that  will 
well  repay  careful  consideration. 

C. 


loLAUS.  An  Anthology  of  Friendship.  Ed- 
.ited  by  Edward  Carpenter.     Published  in 

America  by  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston. 

This  interesting  book,  called  from  the 
youth  fabled  to  have  been  beloved  of  Her- 
cules, brings  together,  with  a  brief  running 
commentary  from  the  Editor,  notable  pas- 
sages from  ancient  and  modern  literature 
concerning  the  friendship  of  man  for  man. 
Beginning  with  a  glance  at  various  friend- 
ship-customs among  primitive  and  wild  peo- 
ple, reported  by  Livingstone  and  other  trav- 
ellers, the  extracts  take  us  to  the  institution 
of  fraternity-in-arms  in  Sparta,  Crete  and 
other  parts  of  Greece — notably  the  Sacred 
Theban  Band.  The  Second  Chapter  on  the 
Place  of  Friendship  in  Greek  Life  and 
Thought  draws  largely  upon  Plato;  while  in 
Chap.  Ill,  giving  the  poetry  of  Friendship 
among  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  begin  with 
Homer's  celebration  of  the  passionate  com- 
radeship of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  and  have 
many  extracts  from  the  Greek  Anthology. 
The  section  dealing  with  Early  Christian  and 
Mediaeval  Times  contains  no  more  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  passages  than  those 
from  St.  Augustine's  "Confessions.**  The 
Renaissance  gives  us  Montaigne,  who  writes 
out  of  his  friendship  experience  with  Stephen 
de  la  Boetie;  Michael  Angelo,  whose  love 
poems,  it  is  now  supposed,  were  written  to 
male  friends;  and  of  course  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.  Among  the  moderns  are  the  names 
of  Platen,  Wagner,  and  Ulrichs;  Byron, 
Shelley,    Tennyson    ("In    Memoriam"),    and 
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Browning;  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Whitman. 
The  collection  is  not  complete.  One  might 
wish  to  find  the  lines  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
something  from  Chaucer's  "Knight's  Talc" 
on  the  friendship  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Milton's  "Lycidas",  Emerson's  strong  lines 
on  Friendship,  better  words  from  Thoreau, 
etc.  However,  what  there  is  here  is  for  the 
most  part,  fine;  and  is  attractively  set  forth 
both  by  the  editorial  framework  and  by  the 
comely,  rubricated  pages. 

C. 


Spiritual  Heroes:  A  Study  of  some  of  the 
World's  Prophets.  By  David  Saville  Muz- 
zey,  B.  D.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Muzzey  here  presents  us  with  nine  of 
the  world's  greatest  spiritual  heroes  or 
prophets — four  Christian:  Jesus,  Paul,  Au- 
gustine, and  Luther;  and  five  non-Christian: 
Jeremiah,  The  Buddha,  Socrates,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  and  Mohammed.  This  is  surely  a  very 
good  and  well  proportioned  selection.  It  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  view  expressed  in 
the  author's  preface  that  the  main  infiuences 
in  the  world's  spiritual  development  may  be 
summed  up  under  these  few  rubrics:  the  He- 
brew prophets,  the  Indian  mystics,  the  Greek 
thinkers,  the  Roman  organizers,  the  Christian 
apostles,  the  Moslem  scientists,  the  Mediaeval 
preachers,  the  modern  reformers  and  philos- 
ophers; an  enumeration  that  might  mislead, 
omitting  all  mention,  as  it  does,  of  those  great 
spiritualizing  infiuences,  the  world-poets  and 
artists,  who  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
more  directly  influential  than  some  of  the 
classes  and  names  mentioned. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  the  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  and  scholarly  reliable- 
ness of  the  presentations.  They  are  the  fruit 
of  modern  learning,  and  breathe  a  large 
modern  spirit.  Mr.  Muzzey's  method  is  to 
give,  first,  an  account  of  each  one  of  his 
heroes,  to  place  him  in  his  epoch  and  environ- 
ment, and  then  to  outline  his  teaching  and  the 
significance  of  his  spiritual  mission  to  the 
world.  To  do  this  successfully  in  the  com- 
pass of  an  essay  of  some  thirty  to  forty  pages, 
as  Mr.  Muzzey  certainly  does,  means  a  care- 
ful selection  of  the  salient  points,  skillful 
arrangement  of  these,  and  wise  economy  in 
the  use  of  words.  These  virtues  are  conspic- 
uous in  the  admirably  foreshortened  intro- 
ductions to  the  essays  on  Jeremiah  and 
Socrates — in  fact,  when  we  take  careful  stock, 
in  almost  all  the  essays. 


The  pith  of  each  great  teacher's  message  is 
set  forth  with  equal  skill  and  suggestiveness. 
We  know  of  no  better  book  that  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  open  up  a  way  to  those  mighty 
classics  that  contain  the  golden  treasure  of 
the  seers  and  prophets, — the  prophets  of 
Israel,  the  Suttas,  Plato's  Socratic  dialog^ues, 
the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament,  Paul's 
Epistles,  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  nobler  parts  of  the  "Koran."  Two  of  the 
heroes  written  of,  St.  Augustine  and  Luther, 
are  important  rather  as  great  historic  forces 
that  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  world, 
than  as  men  to  whom  we  may  go  for  present 
spiritual  leadership.  St.  Augustine's  influence 
was  immense;  but,  as  Mr.  Muzzey  says,  we 
have  little  to  gain  from  his  message  to-day. 
"We  have  outgrown  Augustine,  I  believe,  and 
he  is  as  a  whole  no  longer  a  blessing." 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  factor  in  the  spiritual 
progression  of  the  Western  world  of  whom 
we  are  as  a  rule  signally  ignorant;  and  so  the 
essay  on  him  has  its  own  special  value  among 
those  on  the  great  souls  who  "lived  neither  to 
get  themselves  worshipped  nor  to  get  a  creed 
established;  but  who  lived  and  toiled  and  died 
to  nurture  in  man  a  new  principle  of  life  which 
should  be  fertile  in  producing  virtue,  strength, 
and  peace." 

C. 


Social  Institutions.     By  Denton  J.    Snider. 

Sigma  Pub.  Ca:  St.  Louis. 

To  treat  of  all  social  institutions,  the  Family, 
the  State,  the  Church,  the  School,  etc.,  m  their 
origin,  development,  and  inter-connection,  is 
the  herculean  task  Dr.  Snider  has  imdertaken 
in  the  work  before  us.  "We  intend,"  he  says 
in  his  preface,  "to  embrace  in  our  work  the 
whole  institutional  world."  He  would  have 
called  his  book  "Institutionology,"  had  not 
that  formidable  word  been  "both  a  hybrid  and 
a  sesquepeddian." 

The  interesting  and  distinctive  character  of 
Dr.  Snider's  book  is  its  Hegelianism.  The 
author  not  only  calls  Hegel  the  thinker  "who 
has  more  profoundly  expressed  and  developed 
the  institutional  idea  than  any  other  one  of 
the  world-famous  philosophers,"  but  he  also 
adopts  the  Hegelian  formula  through  all  his 
work — the  positive,  the  negative,  and  the 
unifying  synthesis.  Only  Dr.  Snider  uses  this 
formula  in  the  light  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  evolution.    He  adds  Darwin  to  Hegel. 

That  luiion  of  Darwin  and  Hegel  can  pro- 
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duce  anything  more  congruous  than  the  plumed 
and  scaly  monstrosity  which  Horace  has  pic- 
tured in  his  "Art  of  Poetry,"  many  a  reader 
of  the  preface  of  "Social  Institutions"  will 
dotibt.  But  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  if 
it  does  not  persuade  him  of  the  validity  of 
the  triune  formula  in  every  branch  of  human 
thought  and  activity,  will  at  least  reconcile 
him  to  many  aspects  of  the  same  in  detail. 
The  author,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Secular 
Institution  (family,  society  and  state)  espec- 
ially, it  seems  to  us,  presents  a  strong  and 
ingenious  argument  for  evolution  by  the  He- 
gelian formula.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
Church,  of  course,  the  author  goes  far  beyond 
the  scanty,  appendant  remarks  of  Hegel. 

The  "pivotal  expression"  used  by  Dr.  Snider 
throughout  his  book  is  Will  Actualwd,  by 
which  he  means  free-will  securing,  developing, 
and  safe-guarding  itself  in  institutions  which 
are  free — institutions  which  "free  free-will," 
as  the  author  puts  it.  "Every  institution  is 
some  form  of  Will  actualized":  that  is  the 
"psychological  unit  of  the  institutional  world." 
The  process  through  which  Will  actualizes  it- 
self in  the  institution  Dr.  Snider  calls  "psy- 
chosis." 

The  man  of  large  literary  and  historical 
attainments,  the  commentator  of  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  appears  in  the  pages 
of  "Social  Institutions";  and  all  his  charm  of 
style  and  wealth  of  historical  allusion  is  need- 
ed to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  form  of  the 
book— 615  pages  of  Hegelian  trinities! 

D.  S.  M. 


Good    Cheer    Nuggets:     Maeterlinck,    Le 

CoNTE,  Hugo,  Dresser.    Gathered  by  Jeanne 

G.  Pennington.    Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

The  worth  of  a  volume  can  not  be  judged 

by  its  size.     This  little  book  of  one  hundred 

and  twelve  pages  consisting  of  extracts  from 

the  foregoing  writers  contains  the  wisdom  of 

great  and  popular    authors     in  characteristic 

paragraphs.      Miss   Pennington   has     selected 

suggestive  expressions  from  each. 


The  Beginnings  (»f  Poetry.     By  Francis    B. 
Gummere.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  so  far  as  Professor  Gummere's  book  is 
a  keen  and  thoughtful  study  of  poetry  as  a 
social  institution  it  comes  well  within  the 
province  of  these  pages;  and  in  so  far  as  its 
conclusions  arc  in  accord  with  the  belief  in  the 


solidarity  of  man's  nature  and  in  the  perma- 
nence of  human  sympathy  as  the  basis  of  all 
enduring  art,  the  volume  is  doubly  significant. 
Many  of  its  chapters,  indeed,  will  appeal  for 
the  most  part  only  to  students  of  literature, 
who  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  manifold 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  author;  but  in  his 
examination  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
communal  elements  in  poetry,  the  significance 
of  the  choral  songs  of  the  early  tribes  in  con- 
nection with  religious  rites,  the  war  hymns, 
the  harvest  dances  and  the  songs  of  labor,  we 
perceive  the  social  significance  of  poetry,  and 
realize  at  the  same  time  why  and  how  modem 
poetry  differs  from  the  old.  Now  we  have 
individual  work,  artistic,  widely  imaginative, 
as  contrasted  with  the  intimately  appealing 
songs  that  had  a  clan,  or  a  small  group  for 
audience.  "The  solitary  poet  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  choral  throng,  and  solitary  readers 
represent  the  listening  group." 

There  has  been  no  attempt  here  to  review 
the  book,  but  rather,  merely  to  suggest  the 
interest  of  this  study,  with  its  bridging  of  the 
distance  between  the  rude  beginnings  and  the 
perfected  art,  and  its  insistence  on  man's 
"rhythmic  and  kindred  instincts,"  which,  grow- 
ing more  powerful  under  conamimal  condi- 
tions, expressed  themselves  in  poetry  in  such 
a  way  as  deeply  to  affect  the  progress  of  so- 
cietv. 

G.  S.  H. 


To    Girls.      By    Heloise    Edwina    Hersey. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1.00. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Hersey  did  not  in 
her  preface  state  the  limitations  of  her 
book,  a  realization  of  which  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  reader  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  letters  here  brought  together.  One  finds 
that  for  Miss  Hersey  there  is  only  one  class 
of  girl,  and  that  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems that  confront  even  that  class  do  not 
enter  into  her  discussion.  Her  talks  are  all 
to  girls  of  the  fortunate,  sheltered  class;  and 
these,  she  seeins  to  think,  never  meet  with 
any  perplexing  situations  The  questions  of 
self-support,  social  service,  marriage,  are,  if 
mentioned,  passed  by  very  quickly.  The  let- 
ters lack  incisiveness  and  logical  coherence, 
so  that  they  do  not  rouse  inquiring  thought 
nor  satisfy  a  deep  mood.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  questions  touched  upon  do  present  them- 
selves to  every  girl;  and  if  she  does  not  ex- 
pect what  she  will  not  find,  she  may  have  in 
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these  talks  a  reminder  that  plan  and  self  con- 
trol are  necessary  even  in  lives  of  leisure;  and 
that  sympathy,  sincerity,  and  a  high  ideal  may 
govern  the  small  details  of  ordinary  days. 

C  A. 


Institutional  Work  for  the  Country 
Church.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Hayward.  Burlington  Free  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

This  little  volume  has  an  interesting  account 
from  various  hands  of  the  different  aspects  of 
country  church  work,— club  work,  special  work 
for  boys,  librarv  and  reading  room  undertak- 
ings, etc.  Those  who  wish  to  understand 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  development  ot 
country  church  undertakings  should  consult 
this  volume.  We  hc^e  in  our  next  issue  to 
give  an  account  of  recent  developments  of 
country  life, — several  notable  examples  of 
which  have  recently  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. In  this  connection,  we  shall  make  use 
of  some  of  the  data  presented  by  this  interest- 
ing volume. 


The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America. 
By  Sanford  H.  Cobb.    Macmillan  Co. 

The  distinctly  religious  character  of  nearly 
all  the  American  colonies  in  the  early  days  of 


their  existence  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  utter  absence  of  religious  clauses  in  the 
accomplished  union  of  the  States.  This  anti- 
thesis furnishes  Mr.  Cobb  with  the  inspiration 
for  writing  a  history  of  the  transformation  of 
the  jealously  dogmatic  colonies  into  the  liberal 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  book  fills  a  place.  Heretofore  we  have 
had  only  scattered  essays  on  the  influence  of 
Church  on  State  in  America,  or  sectional 
"Ecclesiastical  Histories,"  like  Felt's  and 
Campbell's,  or  only  collections  of  tracts  by 
historical  societies.  Now  Mr.  Cobb  gives  us 
in  a  single  work  the  religious  progress  of  all 
the  colonies  from  their  foundation  to  the  level- 
ing day  of  the  Revolution,  dividing  the  work 
as  follows:  (i)  The  Church  of  England  Es- 
tablishments (Virginia  and  the  Carolinas),  (2) 
The  Puritan  Establishments  (Plymouth,  Mass- 
achusetts Bay,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and 
New  Hamoshire),  (3)  Changing  Establish- 
ments (New  York,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia),  and  (4)  the  "Free  Colonies"  (Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware).  There 
is  an  introductory  essay  on  the  "Old  World 
Idea"  of  religious  toleration,  and  a  summary 
at  the  close  of  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 

D.  S.  M. 


Work  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


WOMEN'S   CONFERENCE 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Officers:  President,  Miss  Virp^inia  Potter; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Hellman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Ollesheimer,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Gar- 
lin  Spencer;  Treasurer,  (not  yet  appointed); 
Secretary,  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott ;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Louise  B.  Lockwood. 

Committee  on  Plan  and  Teachers:  Chair- 
man, Prof.  Mary  S.  Woolman. 

Finance  Committee:  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Hell- 
man. 

Committee  on  House  and  Equipment:  Miss 
Virginia  Potter. 


PROSPECTUS — WHY    A    TRADE    SCHOOL    SHOULD    BE 
ESTABLISHED 

The  need  for  a  Trade  School  for  Girls  in 
New  York  has  been  felt  for  years  by  all  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
under  which  working  girls  live.  The  result  of 
careful  investigation  has  been  to  confirm  the 
conviction  already  existing  in  the  minds  of 
intelligent  persons  that  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labor  among  women  are  constantly  declining; 
while  there  is  a  correspondingly  good  oppor- 
tunity for  highly  skilled  labor,  of  which  the 
supply  is  totally  inadequate.  To  provide  skilled 
labor  is  therefore  the  first  object  of  the  pro- 
posed Trade  School  for  Girls. 

But  skilled  labor  implies  more  than  manual 
dexterity  alone.    For  if  dexterity  were  the  only 
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consideration,  we  might  endorse  the  fauhy  ap- 
prentice system  already  in  vogue  in  many  of 
the  trades;  a  wasteful  method  of  instruction, 
consuming  a  greater  amount  of  time  than 
necessary,  as  apprentices  are  in  many  instances 
not  only  learners,  but  also  errand  girls  and 
general  helpers.  The  loss  of  time  means  a 
corresponding  wage  loss.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  serious  consideration.  The 
apprentice  system,  apart  from  its  wasteful 
method  of  teaching  dexterity,  involves  no  con- 
sideration of  those  other  features  that  make  a 
truly  skilled-labor  class.  Such  a  class  can  be 
developed  only  where  a  trade  becomes  an  in- 
dustrial art.  where  the  worker  is  interested  in 
her  work,  sees  its  relation  to  other  forms  of 
industry  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  past, 
and  through  intelligent  work  attains  an  inspi- 
ration for  a  higher  life.  The  work  of  the 
Trade  School  should  thus  be  ethical  as  well 
as  economic.  It  should  aim  at  producing,  not 
only  the  best  work,  but  also  the  best  type  of 
worker. 

THE   METHODS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 

The  most  important  element  on  the  economic 
side  of  the  production  of  skilled  labor  in  a 
highly  dynamic  society  is  ability  to  shift  from 
one  occupation  to  another.  Proper  trade  in- 
struction, then,  does  not  involve  so  much  the 
learning  of  a  single  trade  as  it  does  the  ade- 
quate use  of  those  tools  which  form  the  basis 
of  many  trades.  Such  tools  are,  for  example, 
the  needle,  the  sewing-machine  and  the  paste 
brush.  The  use  of  the  needle  leads  to  bead- 
ing, embroidery,  lace-making,  millinery,  etc.; 
of  the  sewing-machine  a  countless  variety  of 
occupations,  machine  operating,  bonnaz,  dress- 
making, upholstery,  etc.;  and  the  paste  brush, 
fans,  lamp  shades,  book-binding,  etc.  The 
plan  of  the  School  also  includes  Cooking  as  a 
trade,  and  those  branches  of  laundry  work 
that  may  be  classed  as  trades,  e.  g.,  pressing  for 
the  trade,  doing  up  fine  laces,  etc. 

ATTITUDE      OF      EMPLOYERS      AND   OF      ORGANIZED 
LABOR    TOWARD    THE    SCHOOL 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  the 
opinions  both  of  employers  and  of  organized 
labor  in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  school. 
The  opinion  has  been  very  generally  expressed 
that  such  a  school  would  be  extremely  useful. 
Both  employers  and  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  will  be  represented  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trade  School. 

THE  TRADES  TO  BE  TAUGHT 

As  has  been  indicated  the  use  of  tools  rather 


than  the  teaching  of  trades  is  the  method  of 
instruction  to  be  carried  out.  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  those  branches  of  work  will  be  es- 
pecially considered  that  involve  a  woman's 
natural  taste  and  inclination,  and  care  will  be 
taken  that  those  trades  will  be  included  for 
which  there  is  an  increasing  demand  and  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
skilled  labor  to  rise. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    PUPILS 

The  pupils  upon  whom  the  Trade  School 
counts  would  otherwise  be  employed  as  ap- 
prentices, in  which  case  they  would  receive  a 
small  wage,  on  an  average  $2.50  per  week.  It 
cannot  be  expected  during  the  first  few  years 
of  a  Trade  School's  existence  that  the  families 
from  which  the  pupils  of  the  School  would 
come  would  be  willing  to  make  a  temporary 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  any  possible  perma- 
nent economic  gain.  A  system  of  scholarships, 
equivalent  or  slightlv  lower  in  amount  to  that 
of  the  current  apprentice  wages,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  attract  desirable  pupils  for  the  first 
years  of  the  school's  existence ;  this  system  hav- 
ing been  in  successful  operation  in  London  for 
many  years.  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  the 
Board  of  Education  will  co-operate  with  us  in 
deciding  to  whom  the  scholarships  shall  be 
granted.  Scholarships  should  be  granted  to 
successful  competitors  on  a  merit  scale  to  be 
determined  by  the  School. 

SCOPE  OF   THE   SCHOOL 

The  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  School  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  100  pupils. 

The  estimated  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Rent $2,500 

Instruction    13,000 

Equipment     5»000 

Initial   Expenses    1,500 

Heat.  Light  Service   3.000 

Scholarship— for  100  girls  for  i  year...   10.000 

$35,000 
Any  member  of  the  Board  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  possible  contributors,  or  to  receive 
advice  in  regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  work  of 
the  School. 

LECTURE  COURSES  AND  CONFERENCES 

The  following  prospectus  has  been  mapped 
out  by  the  Women's  Conference  for  work  in 
1902- 1903: 

(i)  The  course  of  lectures  in  "Modern 
Philanthropy/'  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
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will    be    given    Wednesdays    from    November 
5th  to  January  21st. 

The  series  presents  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
modern  care  for  the  defective  and  unfortunate ; 
of  modern  agencies  of  aid  for  the  needy;  and 
01  the  disciplinary  and  educative  influences 
which  mark  enlightened  charity,  together  with 
sufficient  historic  background  to  show  the 
trend  of  progfress  in  these  particulars.  The 
course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  more  specialized  and  thorough  study  on  the 
part  of  those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for 
expert  work  in  anv  of  the  lines  treated,  and 
also  as  a  "Charity-Organization  Extension" 
Study-class  for  the  benevolent  laity  who  wish 
to  help  in  wise  ways  and  for  ends  intelli- 
gently understood  and  chosen. 

SYLLABUS 

First. — Four  lectures  upon  the  General  His- 
tory of  Charity  and  Correction. 

Second. — Two  Lectures  upon  the  Classes 
Wholly  Dependent  upon  Society. 

Third. — Four  Lectures  on  the  Destitute  and 
Struggling,  and  How  to  Help  Them. 

(2)  A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "The  Lit- 
erary Study  of  the  Bible/'  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  on  Wednesdays,  from 
January  28,  to  April  ist.  This  study  will  be 
confined  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  will  deal  with  the  several  leading  t3rpes  of 
literary  composition  to  be  found  there.  Prof. 
Moulton's  volume  of  "Biblical  Masterpieces" 
will  be  used  as  the  chief  text,  with  supplemen- 
tary reading  drawn  from  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  generally. 


(i)  "The  English  Bible  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Literary  and  Spiritual  Culture  of  the  English- 
Speaking  People." 

(2)  "The  New  Method  of  Literary  Study: 
The  Relation  of  Form  to  Substance." 

(3)  "The  Lyric  and  Its  Various  Types." 

(4)  "The  Narrative:   Story  and  History." 

(5)  "Oration." 

(6)  "Prophecy":  The  Minor  Phoohets. 

(7)  "Prophecy":  Jeremiah. 

(8)  Wisdom  Literature:  Epigram;  Maxim; 
Proverb." 

(9-10)  "Sacred  Drama:  The  Book  of  Job." 

(An  extended  syllabus  and  bibliograohy  of 

each  course  will  be  furnished  to  Class  Mem- 


bers, as  well  as  notice  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting). 

Cost  of  course  tickets  to  members $2.00 

Cost  of  course  tickets  to  non-members. . .  4.00 

Single   tickets    75 

Application  for  tickets  should  be  made  to 
Miss  Louise  B.  LocKwood,  48  East  58th  street. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  conference 
will  be  held  Monday,  November  24th.  Sub- 
ject:   "New  Phases  of  Industrial  Education." 

The  second  meeting,  on  January  26th,  will 
be  devoted  to  "Child  Labor."  Speakers:  Mr. 
Jacob  Riis,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Percy  Grant,  Dr.  Daniels,  and  Mrs. 
Kelley. 

The  third  meeting  will  be  held  on  February 
23rd,  at  8.30.  Subject:  "What  Has  Been  Done 
to  Improve  the  Condition  of  Female  Opera- 
tives." 

Expected  speakers:  Mr.  Ogden,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Spahr  of  The  Outlook. 

The  fourth  meeting,  on  March  23rd.  Sub- 
ject: "What  Home  Environment  Will  Best 
Harmonize  with  Modern  Ideals  of  Educa- 
tion?" Speakers:  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mr.  Sal- 
ter,  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  Mr.   Percival  Chubb. 

THE  SEWING  SOCIETY 

The  Sewing  Society  reports  need  for  its 
work  by  the  sick  poor,  and  by  the  destitute 
sewing  women  who  must  be  encouraged  to 
support  themselves.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  garments  were  this  year 
made  and  distributed. 

PUBLIC     SCHOOL   VISITING   SECTION 

This  section,  affiliated  with  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  has  been  the  means  ot 
rousing  public  opinion  in  reference  to  one  un- 
sanitary school  building;  of  closing  the  side- 
door  of  a  saloon  adjoining  a  school,  and  pur- 
posely kept  open  for  the  children  at  the  noon 
hour;  and  has  found  and  reported  a  mentally 
unbalanced  teacher  who  was  kept  at  work 
partly  through  indifference  and  partly  through 
pity  for  the  teacher.  A  "soup  school"  was  also 
found, — in  reality  a  corporate  school  desiring 
to  increase  its  attendance  in  order  to  secure 
extra  funds  from  the  city. 

VISITING  GUILD  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 

The  Visiting  Guild  for  Crippled  Children 
reports  the  care  of  27  children  for  whom  self- 
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support  has  become  the  vital  question.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  the  summer 
problem  is  always  a  serious  one,  but  has  this 
year  been  solved  by  a  friend's  donating  to  the 
Guild  a  house  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island; 
where  medical  services  will  be  given  by  the 
physicians  from  St.  John's  Guild  close  at 
hand. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  UNION 

The  Young  Women's  Union  reports  pro- 
gress, the  membership  now  amounting  to 
ninety-three,  by  whom  work  is  undertaken,  as 
follows:  Ten  members  teach  poor  crippled 
children ;  nine  members  have  charge  of  sewing 
classes  at  26th  street,  five  members  go  to 
Mauison  street,  four  assist  the  Sewing  So- 
ciety, six  have  joined  the  Working  Girls'  Club, 
ten  act  as  librarians  at  the  Hudson  Guild,  two 
conduct  an  Ethical  Club  at  Madison  street, 
four  visit  hospitals,  one  serves  on  the  Public 
School  Visiting  Section. 

DOWNTOWN  ETHICAL  SOCIETY 

As  in  previous  years,  our  society's  efforts 
have  been  two-fold,  educative  and  social.  Our 
first  care  has  been  the  School  for  Moral  In- 
struction. At  present,  there  are  fifteen  classes, 
each  with  an  average  of  fifteen  children.  At 
times  the  parents  of  these  children  have  attend- 
ed meetings,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  per- 
sonal relations  thereby  established  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Society,  the  class  teachers  and  the 
parents,  the  suspicion  of  proselytizing  has  been 
removed,  and  the  sympathy  and  cooperation 
of  the  parents  secured. 

While  the  School  was  considered  of  primary 
importance,  and  no  pains  spared  to  set  it  on 
a  permanent  basis,  much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  practical  reform  work.  The  Society 
is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  every 
reform  movement  of  consequence  on  the  East 


Side.  Some  have  even  had  the  use  of  our 
rooms.  Three  residents  have  been  living  at 
the  Society  house,  and  have  proven  of  great 
assistance  in  many  ways. 

The  constitution  has  been  revised.  The 
Head-worker  is  to  be  designated  hereafter  the 
"Director,"  a  term  more  nearly  expressing  his 
true  functions.  Another  noteworthy  change 
has  been  the  admission  of  women  into  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  Declaration  of  Principles  has  also  been 
adopted,  and  a  statement  of  our  Aims  and 
Methods  formulated  as  follows: 

DECLARATION    OF    PRINCIPLES. 

We  believe: 

1.  That  progress  toward  moral  excellence  is 
possible  for  all,  whatever  the  conditions  of  life 
may  be. 

2.  That  such  nrogress  is  possible  only  by  a 
sincere  and  persistent  effort  to  lead  a  spiritual 
life;  and  by  a  spiritual  life  we  mean  right 
thinking,  right  feeling,  and  right  conduct. 

3.  That  the  moral  factor  is  the  sruiding 
princinle  in  determining  our  attitude  in  all  re- 
lations, not  only  personal,  but  also  social,  po- 
litical and  economic. 

4.  That  in  the  struo'o'le  for  moral  excellence, 
the  effort  put  forth  is  the  measure  of  true 
satisfaction. 

The  Society  is  organized  to  further  these 
principles  by  the  following  methods:  (a)  A 
School  for  moral  instruction  of  children;  (fr) 
classes  for  the  discussion  of  moral  problems 
as  interpreted  by  modern  and  ancient  think- 
ers; (c)  a  platform  for  the  public  discussion 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  moral  relations; 
(rf)  participation  in  all  efforts  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  people 
of  our  neighborhool. 

Jacob  J.  Sutro. 
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The  School  Question  in  France 


No  accusation  that  may  be  brought 
against  any  government  at  the 
present  time  can  be  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  religious  persecution. 
If  there  is  one  thing  upon  which 
absolute  agreement  may  be  said  to 
exist  among  modern  civilized  nations, 
it  is  that  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  conscience  every  man  is  entitled 
to  absolute  freedom;  and  a  government 
which  fails  to  give  full  protection  to 
this  essential  liberty  fails  of  its  most 
sacred  duty.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
laws  recently  enacted  and  the  means  for 
their  enforcement  lately  adopted  by  the 
French  Republic  justify  the  indictment 
of  the  French  Government  as  guilty  of 
such  an  offense,  is  the  object  of  this 
short  paper. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation 
that  now  exists  in  France  it  is  necessary 
always  to  bear  in  mind  the  privileged 
position  which  has  been  occupied  in  the 
country  by  the  Catholic  Church.  As  re- 
cently as  forty  years  ago  most  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  France,  especiallv  of 
the  girls'  schools,  were  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  religious  orders.  Even  the 
schools  that  were  not  in  such  hands  had 
a  denominational  character.  A  public 
school  was  either  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant, 


or  a  Jewish  school.  As  the  Protestants 
and  Jews  together  did  not  comprise  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  education  of  the  people  was 
thus  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  force  that  set  to  work  with 
a  view  to  destroy  this  privilege  of  the 
Church  was  the  Republican  party.  It 
was  actuated  by  two  sets  of  motives: 
first,  the  natural  hostility  of  a  demo- 
cratic party  to  any  form  of  privilege; 
second,  the  fact  that  within  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  found  this  large  part  of 
the  population  of  France,  which  .though 
neither  Protestant,  nor  Jewish,  must  be 
called  at  least  non-Catholic,  as  it  rejects 
the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
resents  the  dictation-  of  the  Catholic 
priest.  Against  the  Republican  party  was 
set  the  Clerical  party ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  struggle  between  these  two  par- 
ties gives  its  real  meaning  to  the  internal 
history  of  France  during  the  last  half 
century. 

The  extent  of  the  privilege  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  public  education 
may  be  judered  bv  a  sino:le  fact.  While 
any  layman,  in  order  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  had  to  be  provided  with  a  state 
diploma,   no  such    requirement    existed 
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in  regard  to  members  of  religious  orders. 
They  had  simply  to  show  a  *'lettre  d' 
obedience,"  that  is  an  order  from  their 
Superior,  directing  them  to  take  charge 
of  such  or  such  school;  and  this  docu- 
ment was  considered  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  their  possession  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications  needed  in  a 
teacher. 

The  struggle  begun  under  Napoleon 
III.,  not  only  by  the  Republican  party, 
but  also  by  a  branch  of  the  imperialists, 
headed  by  Victor  Duruy,  who  was  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  from  1863 
to  1869,  was  waged  mostly  under  the 
Third  Republic;  and  to  this  hostility 
of  the  Republican  party  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  ascribed  the  political  attitude 
of  this  church,  and  the  support  it  gave 
to  the  anti-republican  parties,  even  after 
being  ordered  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  loyally 
to  defend  the  form  of  government  chosen 
by  the  people. 

One  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Third 
Republic  prescribed  that  the  Public 
Schools  must  be  entirely  undenomina- 
tional, unsectarian,  both  in  their  pro- 
grammes of  studies  and  in  their 
personnel.  But  it  was  decided  also 
that  in  places  where  the  municipal 
authorities  preferred  to  retain  teach- 
ers belonging  to  religious  orders, 
the  government  would  be  allowed 
to  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things  for  a 
rather  long  period.  It  thus  happened 
that  a  few  months  ago,  out  of  the  fifty 
thousand  public  schools  possessed  by 
France,  there  w^ere  still  about  five  thous- 
and in  the  hands  of  religious  orders.  One 
of  the  acts  of  the  Combes  Ministry 
was  to  decide  that  the  period  of  toleration 
had  lasted  long  enough,  and  that  every 
public  school  must  be  a  secular  school. 
This  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  this  was  only  a  part,  a  minor  part, 
of  the  fi^rht.     Most  of  the  schools  closed 


during  the  last  four  months  were  not 
public  schools;  they  were  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  hands  of  religious  congre- 
gations ;  and  the  closing  of  these  schools 
was  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Association  Bill  adopted  by  the  French 
Chambers  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry.  Here  again 
a  short  retrospect  is  necessary. 

It  is  a  fact  that  freedom  of  associa- 
tion had,  before  1901,  never  existed  in 
France.  Articles  291  and  293  of  the 
Penal  Code,  promulgated  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  made  it  a  punish- 
able oflFense  to  start,  without  an  authori- 
zation from  the  government,  an  associa- 
tion of  more  than  twenty  persons;  and 
these  articles  had  never  been  repealed. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  every  reli- 
gious congregation  which  had  failed  to 
ask  for  and  receive  such  an  authorization, 
existed  only  in  violation  of  the  law. 
And  yet  hundreds  of  such  congregations 
existed,  and  most  of  them  conducted 
schools  in  a  spirit,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  that  was  very  far  from  being  in 
accord  with  the  tendencies  of  Repub- 
lican France,  or  with  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific enquiry  which  is  bound  to  triumph  if 
modern  civilization  is  not  to  become  a 
mockery.  While  some  of  these  congrega- 
tions were  authorized,  most  were  not. 
They  had  managed  to  live  without  a  gov- 
ernment permit  simply  through  the  tacit 
sympathy  of  most  of  the  governments 
that  France  had  had  until  1870.  Their 
failure  to  ask  for  an  authorization  was 
due, — first,  to  a  denial  on  their  part  of 
any  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  an 
institution  of  the  Church;  second,  to  a 
feeling  that  they  would  be  freer  in  their 
actions  when  they  entertained  no  official 
intercourse  whatever  with  the  secular 
power.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  at 
the  head  of  these  offenders  stood  the 
Order  of  Jesuits. 

The  Association  Bill  makes  a  distinction 
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between  two  sorts  of  Associations :  ordi- 
nary associations,  the  members  of  which 
retain  all  their  civil  liberties;  and  the 
congregations,  the  members  of  which  are 
bound  to  surrender  their  natural  rights. 
While  the  former  can  be  formed  by  a 
simple  declaration,  the  latter  still  need  an 
authorization.  When  in  possession  of 
such  an  authorization,  they  must  submit 
(and  this  is  one  of  the  points  against 
wdiich  they  most  rebelled)  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  have  their  principal  establishment. 
This  is  natural;  for  the  bishop  who  is, 
by  virtue  of  the  Concordat,  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  Pope, 
is  the  only  official  representative  of  the 
Church  in  France.  The  religious  orders, 
however,  claimed  independence  from  the 
Bishops,  and  the  right  of  taking  orders 
from  Rome  direct.  They  must  also  con- 
fine themselves,  as  every  incorporated 
organization  must,  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  created.  Unauthorized 
congregations  are  forbidden  to  hold 
property,  or  to  teach. 

The  congregations  now  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  First,  those  who  hold 
an  authorization ;  second,  those  who  have 
applied  for  an  authorization ;  third,  those 
who  have  declined  to  apply  for  an  author- 
ization. The  last  named  have  been  dis' 
solved,  and  their  schools  closed  without 
any  possibility  of  their  being  reopened. 
The  congregations  of  the  second  class  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  they  will  get  their 
permits.  They  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  no  less  than  thirteen 
thousand  requests  for  permission  to  open 
schools ;  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  State 
having,  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  made  it  necessary 
to  have  a  permit  for  each  school.  These 
permits  can  be  granted  only  by  the  Cham- 
bers. The  associations  of  the  first  class 
have  in  no  wav  been  disturbed. 


Now,  then,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 
the  Catholic  Church  has  not  been  in 
the  least  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  it  possesses  by  virtue 
of  the  Concordat.  Its  Bishops  still 
draw  high  salaries,  and  its  parish  priests 
sufficient  salaries,  from  the  Public 
Treasury.  The  Schools  conducted  by 
priests,  (not  by  monks,  sisters,  or  friars) 
have  not  been  touched ;  neither  have  been 
the  congregation  schools  that  were  in 
possession  of  regular  authorizations. 
The  Schools  for  which  no  permits  had 
been  issued  or  asked  for  have  been 
closed,  but  with  the  prospect  that  a  good 
many  of  them  will  be  reopened  after  the 
congregations  conducting  them  have 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  absolute 
liberty;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
France  is  yet  in  a  state  of  transition  be- 
tween the  old  systems  of  church  domi- 
nation and  a  condition  of  absolute  liberty. 
The  church  is  not  wholly  free ;  but  is  the 
non-Catholic  wholly  free,  when  he  is 
compelled  to  contribute  by  taxation  to 
the  stipend  of  the  ministers  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church?  It  is  not,  we  repeat,  abso- 
lute liberty ;  but  who,  when  knowing  the 
facts,  can  call  this  persecution?  The 
fact  is  that  formerly  the  Church  alone 
was  free.  Now  it  is  amenable  to  the 
law,  and  resents  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions far  less  heavy  than  those  it  used  to 
impose  upon  its  opponents.  It  has  to 
pass  through  a  process  that  will  convince 
it  of  the  necessity  of  equal  liberty  for  all, 
believer  and  unbeliever  alike;  and  when, 
but  not  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  church 
is  ready  to  respect  the  liberty  of  others, 
and  to  repudiate  any  privileges^  will  it 
be  allowed  to  breathe  in  unrestrained 
the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  full 
liberty. 

Adolphe  Coiin. 
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The  Ethics  of  Business 


PARENTS  as  a  rule  encourage  their 
sons  to  enter  professions  rather 
than  business.  The  honor  that 
comes  with  a  professional  career  misleads 
many;  and  thus  it  often  happens,  that 
young  men  whose  inclinations  and  talents 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  commercial  pur- 
suits, aspire  to  enter  the  ranks  of  law  or 
medicine  or  the  ministry. 

Broad,  however,  as  is  the  sphere  of  the 
professional  man,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  greater  opportunities  for 
an  active,  useful,  and  honorable  life  are 
to  be  found  in  it  than  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. The  modern  business  man  occupies 
an  entirely  diflFerent  position  from  that 
occupied  by  the  "tradesman"  of  old.  He 
is  constantly  called  upon  to  solve  new 
problems  of  manifest  importance  to  the 
community,  and  wields  a  powerful  arm 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  country. 
His  influence  for  good  is  felt  the  world 
over.  He  builds  railways  and  cities, 
brings  nations  into  closer  contact,  and 
by  his  magic  touch  of  encouragement 
sends  a  current  of  new  life  thrilling 
through  all  the  nerves  of  the  universe. 

Some  cynics  have  termed  business  a 
game  of  "squeeze  and  grab" — squeeze 
in  buying  and  grab  in  selling.  This  is  a 
bald,  undignified,  and  positively  unfair 
way  of  qualifying  the  operations  of  trad- 
ing. Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  grain  of  bitter  truth  in  this  designa- 
tion. No  successful  merchant  will  deny 
that  in  buying,  he  uses  all  his  arts  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  return  for  his  money, 
and  brings  pressure  to  bear  on  the  seller 
to  get  the  very  lowest  price  and  the  most 
advantageous  terms  in  discounts.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  selling  is  not  the  ask- 
ing price  often  fixed  only  after  consider- 
ing carefully  how  much  can  possibly  be 


obtained  from  the  proposed  buyer  with- 
out losing  his  future  patronage? 

Business,  however,  is  made  up  of 
more  than  the  bare  operations  of  buying 
and  selling,  important  factors  though 
they  be.  There  are  relations  with  labor, 
the  credit  system,  the  advertising  de- 
partment, etc.  And  when  one  meets 
our  many  broad-minded  merchants,  he 
must  conclude  at  once  from  their  charac- 
ter that  their  business  lives  are  not  spent 
entirely  with  pincers  and  claws.  These 
merchants  are  certainly  men  in  the  higher 
sense,  and  have  not  allowed  their  occu- 
pation to  lower  them  to  the  level  of  birds 
of  prey. 

Consider  the  great  possibilities  for  do- 
ing valuable  constructive  work  which  are 
open  to  the  merchant.  In  buying  he  is 
enabled  to  encourage  and  help  to  build 
up  manufacturers  who  produce  the  wares 
he  desires;  and  in  the  salesroom,  by  a 
wise  and  liberal  system  of  credits,  he 
may  in  turn  materially  contribute  to  the 
success  of  many  dealers  who  help  to 
furnish  an  outlet  for  his  own  wares.  He 
thus  encourages,  assists,  and  establishes. 
Quite  a  different  picture  from  that  of 
the  man  of  "squeeze  and  grab !" 

The  merchant  of  to-day,  moreover,  does 
not  stand  alone,  nor  work  out  his  own 
salvation  in  a  narrow  way.  Close  touch 
and  co-operation  with  fellow  merciiants; 
trade  associations  which  make  for  a  bet- 
ter feeling  between  competitors,  and 
point  to  the  high  duty  of  man  to  man; 
trusts,  and  community  of  interests :  com- 
plicated relations  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital,— all  these  strikingly  mark  our  pres- 
ent commercial  era,  and  are  examples  of 
its  constructive  and  co-operative  activi- 
ties. 

We   often   hear  of   conscientioiis   and 
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sensitive  youths  who  decide  against  a 
business  career  because  they  fear  the  ne- 
cessity of  lying  and  deceit  which  they  are 
led  to  believe  are  part  of  the  machinery 
of  successful  trading.  To  such,  partic- 
ularly a  word  on  the  ethics  of  business 
may  be  addressed. 

HONESTY. 

Some  men  may  think  honesty  a  good 
theme  for  mottoes  that  hang  on  the  wall, 
but  a  handicap  in  practical  business. 
What  is  the  fact?  Is  it  not  true  that 
confidence  is  the  main  force  operating 
toward  success  in  the  commercial  world  ? 
And  how  can  confidence  be  secured  and 
maintained  except  by  honesty  in  deal- 
ing. Lying  and  deceit  may  bring  a  tem- 
porary benefit,  but  in  the  long  run  hon- 
esty, and  honesty  alone,  will  bring  true 
success.  Even  when,  as  happens  occa- 
sionally, a  merchant  who  is  not  "straight** 
prospers  financially,  he  is  not  truly  suc- 
cessful, because  his  success  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
fellows ;  nor  can  his  business  or  his  pri- 
vate life  ever  be  filled  with  that  happi- 
ness which  comes  with  the  inner  satisfac- 
tion of  having  acted  on  truly  high  prin- 
ciples. 

A  few  illustrations  from  the  specific 
operations  of  trade  will  be  pertinent  here. 
A  merchant  may  by  misstatement  of  the 
quotations  made  to  him  in  the  market, 
induce  a  seller  to  give  him  a  special  re- 
duction in  price,  and  in  this  way  gain  an 
advantage  in  his  purchases;  but  sellers 
soon  discover  this;  and  when  on  subse- 
quent occasions  they  have  exceptional 
benefits  to  offer,  they  will  certainly  not 
give  them  to  the  dealer  who  thus  abused 
their  confidence.  Again,  the  buyer  who, 
after  receiving  goods  which  he  has  pur- 
chased, makes  unjust  claims  of  inferior 
quality  or  short  delivery,  will  ultimately 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market  be- 
cause of  such  practices. 


ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 

The  one-price  system  has  removed  a 
great  many  of  the  temptations  of  the 
salesman,  and  its  spread  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  improvement  in  the  ethics  of  trade. 
The  old  idea  of  barter  is  based  on  the 
desire  of  the  dealer  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  or  credulity  of  the  buyer. 
When  a  man  asks  $10.00  for  an  article, 
and  after  an  argument  finally  takes  $8.00 
which  is  all  he  expected  to  get  at  the  start, 
he  practically  admits  that  he  originally 
tried  to  impose  on  the  buyer  to  the  ex- 
.  tent  of  $2.00.  The  next  buyer  may  not 
be  quite  so  well  posted,  and  will  pay 
$9.00  for  the  same  article.  Why  is  he 
taxed  this  dollar?  Because,  after  the 
first  concession  in  price  from  $10.00  to 
$9.00,  he  believes  the  word  of  the  seller 
that  $9.00  is  positively  the  lowest  price. 

Contrast  this  method  with  the  modem 
one-price  system  of  doing  business.  The 
latter  avoids  barter  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, besides  saving  time  and  money; 
and  it  puts  all  buyers  on  the  same  basis, 
taking  no  advantage  of  those  who  are 
not  posted  on  values. 

In  the  matter  of  guarantees,  also,  good 
policy  and  sound  principle  go  hand  in 
hand.  Only  such  articles  as  are  abso- 
lutely reliable  should  be  guaranteed.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  a  firm  sells 
poor  articles  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  reliable,  its  reputation  will  soon  suf- 
fer, and  a  loss  of  business  will  be  the 
penalty. 

THE  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  long 
ago,  when  it  was  generally  considered 
"good  business"  for  competitors  to  de- 
ceive each  other  about  the  financial  con- 
dition of  a  mutual  customer.  They 
feared  to  expose  the  facts  regarding  cer- 
tain customers  who  were  in  poor  financial 
condition,  because  they  could  not,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  shift  the  burden  of 
such  dangerous  accounts  to  the  shoulders 
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of  others.  Again,  if  a  customer  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  his  indebtedness,  and 
by  prosperous  business  was  placed  on  a 
sound  basis,  the  facts  were  kept  secret  in 
order  not  to  attract  competitors  for  the 
customer's  business. 

Most  merchants  have  certain  custom- 
ers in  whose  welfare  they  take  particular 
interest,  and  whom  they  indulge  with 
long  and  liberal  credit.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  all  others,  it  has  been  found  that 
deception  **works  both  ways,"  and  that 
honesty  and  frankness  are  not  only  eth- 
ically correct  but  good  policy  as  well. 

Associations  have  been  formed  in  sev- 
eral trades  for  the  interchange  of  credit 
information  among  merchants.  In  re- 
turn for  the  statement  of  facts  given  by 
each  member,  he  receives  through  the 
association,  reports  of  the  experience  of 
his  many  fellow-members,  and  thus  se- 
cures invaluable  assistance  in  his  credit 
department.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot, 
indeed,  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
credit  associations  in  all  the  trades,  and 
also  to  combine  these  associations, 
when  formed,  through  a  central 
clearing  house,  by  which  merchants 
in  all  trades  will  be  brought  into 
touch  for  mutual  benefit.  In  this  way 
many  a  faliure  will  be  averted  by  the 
prompt  discovery  of  over-purchase, 
whether  it  is  due  to  ignorance  or  to  dis- 
honest design ;  and  the  erring  dealer  may 
be  given  another  chance  to  build  up  on 
right  lines.  Who  will  deny  that  the  re- 
lation between  business  men  is  improved 
by  such  associations,  based  on  confidence 
and  honor? 

RELATION   TO   LABOR. 

Every  merchant  employs  labor  in  office, 
stockroom,  or  factory;  and  thougrh  from 
an  economic  standpoint  he  is  obliged  to 
buy  service  at  market  rates,  he  need  not 
and  should  not  look  upon  his  employees 
as  machines :  but  he  must  remember  that 
these  men  are  human  beines  like  him- 
self, and  that  his  position  of  employer 


brings  with  it  serious  duties  toward 
them.  More  than  that  of  friends,  more 
even  than  that  of  the  minister,  may  the 
influence  of  the  employer  make  itself 
felt  on  those  whose  days  are  spent  in  his 
service.  Not  only  by  his  example,  but 
by  friendly  interest  in  their  lives,  can  he 
become  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  better  selves. 

In  these  days  of  high  pressure  in  busi- 
ness, the  question  of  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor  is  most  vital.  It  were  well  if 
the  encouragement  of  a  movement  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  should 
come  from  the  employer.  Why  should 
the  initiative  come  from  the  wage  earn- 
er, and  be  forced  on  his  so-calleld  boss? 
Isn't  it  as  important  for  the  employer  as 
for  his  men  to  have  some  leisure  in  life, 
some  little  opportunity  daily  for  matters 
other  than  money-making? — a  little  more 
time  with  his  wife  and  children,  for  self- 
improvement,  for  charities,  in  fact  for 
living  f  Not  only,  therefore,  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  truly  helpful  to  wage  earners, 
but  for  his  own  sake,  should  the  gradual 
shortening  of  the  workday  be  encour- 
aged by  the  merchant. 

Many  a  merchant,  when  in  need  of  a 
superintendent,  salesman,  or  expert  clerk, 
considers  it  "good  business"  to  turn  his 
eyes  toward  a  man  ocupying  such  ^  posi- 
tion in  a  competitor's  establishment,  and, 
by  oflfering  him  more  salary  or  other  in- 
ducement, endeavor  to  secure  his  services. 
In  justification  of  this  course  of  action, 
the  merchant  in  question  argues  that  the 
market  is  open  to  him  in  buying:  labor 
just  as  in  buying  merchandise:  and  that 
the  most  natural,  if  not  the  only  place 
for  him  to  find  the  best  available  skill  of 
the  art,  is  in  the  house  of  a  dealer  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  There  is  a  nice 
point  of  trade  ethics  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation. To  tempt  a  man  who  is  satisfied 
with  his  position  to  leave  his  employment 
with  a  competitor  by  approaching  him 
with  flattering  oflfers,  is  not  only  a  breach 
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of  courtesy,  but,  in  fact,  a  breach  of 
honor.  It  may  be  going  too  far  to  de- 
cline to  negotiate  with  an  applicant  for  a 
position  unless  the  latter  has  either  left 
his  employment  or  given  proper  notice 
of  his  intention  to  leave;  but  it  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  a  fixed  rule  not  to  engage 
any  one  without  receiving  a  recommen- 
dation from  his  last  employer,  unless  a 
fair  investigation  discloses  a  defensible 
motive  for  withholding  such  recommen- 
dation. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must 
not  forget  the  interests  of  the  employee. 
Is  he  injured  by  these  restrictions? 
Do  they  bar  him  from  bettering  his  con- 
ditions? Would  a  direct  competition 
for  his  service  be  to  his  financial 
advantage?  At  first  blush  it  would 
appear  so.  And  were  the  market 
actually  closed  against  him  because 
other  employers  did  not  approach 
him  while  he  was  in  his  position, 
he  would  really  suffer.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  if  the  employee  finds  that  his  work 
is  not  properly  paid  for,  or  that  his  op- 
portunity for  advancement  is  not  satis- 
factory in  the  position  he  holds,  he  may 
at  any  time  apply  for  other  employment. 
Often  an  advertisement  or  a  trade  report 
will  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  better  opening  available. 

The  merchant  who  desires  help  should 
advertise  or  otherwise  announce  his 
needs.  An  applicarit  who  has  experi- 
ence and  a  good  record  will  have  the 
preference;  for,  as  water  finds  its  level, 
so  will  ability,  energy,  and  integrity 
surely  bring  their  possessor  to  the  posi- 
tion to  which  they  entitle  him. 

"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
employees"  is  a  construction  of  one  of 
the  Commandments  which  should  appeal 
to  all  men.  The  observance  of  this  rule 
will  add  dignity,  respect,  and  kindliness 
to  the  intercourse  between  merchants. 

GAMBLING  AND  DRINK. 

We  hear  verv  often  that  to  make  his 


way  in  business  a  young  man  must  be 
*'one  of  the  boys," — drink,  play  cards,  etc. 
It  is  true  that  many  merchants  do  play 
cards  for  high  stakes,  and  even  buy  spec- 
ulative stocks  on  margin.  But  these 
practices  usually  result  in  financial  dis- 
aster. Not  only  is  there  frequently  a 
direct  loss  of  money  involved  in  such  in- 
dulgences, but  indirectly  the  business  in- 
variably suffers  because  of  the  strain  on 
the  mind  of  the  merchant  and  the  distrac- 
tion of  attention  from  his  legitimate 
affairs. 

The  same  with  drink.  It  addles  the 
brain  and  brings  ruin,  not  success.  With 
the  excuse  that  he  has  to  entertain  cus- 
tomers in  order  to  retain  their  trade, 
many  a  young  man  spends  nights  in  dis- 
sipation and  immorality.  His  strength 
is  sapped,  and  his  constitution  under- 
mined.* Trade  can  be  built  up  without 
resorting  to  methods  of  this  kind.  The 
price  the  young  man  has  to  pay  for  such 
business  is  too  high;  the  end,  in  most 
cases,  is  failure  and  unhappiness.  The 
world  is  so  large,  and  the  avenues  of 
trade  so  many,  that  a  merchant  has  the 
opportunity  to  hew  out  a  path  for  him- 
self, and  deal  with  only  such  people  as 
permit  him  to  retain  his  manhood,  his 
self-respect,  and  the  privilege  to  con- 
duct his  business  according  to  his  own 
ideals  of  right. 

ALTRUISM. 

Although  intense  application  to  busi- 
ness is  a  requisite  to  success,  there  should 
be  room  in  the  merchant's  life  for  consid- 
eration of  the  welfare  of  others.  Many 
young  men  start  in  with  good  intentions, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  succeed ;  they  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  to  business, 
without  giving  a  moment's  time  to  other 
interests.  At  twenty,  they  look  forward 
to  thirty  as  the  age  when  they  will  have 
a  little  leisure  for  philanthropic  work. 
At  thirty,  they  are  too  busy,  and  hope  in 
yet  another  ten  years  to  reach  a  stage 
when  they  can  afford  to  take^a  little  aiter- 
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est  in  communal  affairs.  At  forty,  they 
are  busier  than  they  were  at  thirty,  be- 
cause of  more  demands  and  new  ties, 
and  frankly  say  they  can  spare  no  time 
for  public  affairs.  At  fifty,  the  time  is 
again  put  off  to  sixty.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? The  energy  of  youth  has  gone; 
the  man  has  become  a  creature  of  habit, 
and  the  original  idea  has  been  forgotten. 
We  should  not  postpone  from  decade  to 
decade  the  performance  of  our  duty  as 
members  of  society — our  duty  to  the 
weak,  our  duty  to  our  state,  to  our  city. 
We  act  at  twenty  and  at  thirty  as  if  we 
had  a  lease  of  life  for  ten  years,  with 
several  renewals.  Let  us  awake!  We 
have  no  lease. 

The  old  Jewish  law  compelled  the 
owner  to  give  one-tenth  of  his  yield  to  the 
poor.  Some  men  to-day  construe  this  to 
mean  one-tenth  of  their  income,  and  aim 
to  live  up  to  this  interpretation.  But 
more  than  money  is  expected  of  us.  A 
share  of  our  time,  a  share  of  our  thought 
and  energy,  should  be  given  to  other  than 


selfish  purposes.  Not  in  ten  years,  but 
now!  now,  while  we  have  the  time, — 
while  life  is  ours!  If  every  one  would 
do  something  for  the  general  good,  how 
light  would  be  the  common  task;  how 
small  the  share  that  would  fall  to  each 
of  us! 

The  merchant  of  to-day  is  in  touch  with 
affairs ;  his  finger  is  on  the  pulse  of  com- 
mercial life.  Let  him  bring  his  abilities 
and  experience  to  the  altruistic  task  also. 
Without  detriment  to  his  business,  he  can, 
if  he  will,  devote  some  of  his  time  to  good 
works.  The  distraction  from  his  affairs 
will  not  harm  him ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary, 
help  to  develop  his  executive  talent.  Be- 
sides, he  will  become  a  better,  broader 
man ;  and  will  reap  a  sweet  reward  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  his  duty.  We 
cannot  reach  the  ideal.  As  we  grow, 
our  ideal  grows.  The  greatest  happiness 
in  life,  however,  comes  not  in  attaining 
the  ideal,  but  in  continually  striving  to 
reach  it. 

Marcus  M.  Marks. 


T/ie  Gospel  of  the  Simple  Life  Preached  Anew. 


A  FEW  words  of  favorable  notice 
from  President  Roosevelt  have 
carried  into  its  fourth  or  fifth 
edition  a  timely  little  book  on  "The 
Simple  Life,"  by  M.  Charles  Wagner, — 
Pasteur  Wagner,  of  Paris;  and  the  fact 
is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  It  is 
one  symptom,  we  think,  of  a  growing  de- 
sire and  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
cultivated  people  around  us  to  simplify 
their  ways  of  living.  More  often  to-day 
than  in  past  years  one  meets  both  women 
and  men  who  are  disturbed  by  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  their  circum- 
stances,— ^their  belongings,  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  demands  of  social  life  gen- 
erally,— are  getting  the  better  of  them, 
or,  if  not  of  them,  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.    As  Pasteur  Wagner  says  in 


his  opening  paragraph:  *'the  sick  man, 
wasted  by  fever,  consumed  with  thirst, 
dreams  in  his  sleep  of  a  fresh  .stream 
wherein  he  bathes,  or  of  a  clear  fountain 
from  which  he  drinks  in  great  draughts. 
So,  amid  the  confused  restlessness  of 
modem  life,  our  weary  minds  dream  bf 
simplicity." 

To  be  more  specific,  the  facts  are  that 
life  in  our  larger  cities, — a  life  passed 
more  and  more  in  apartment,  flat,  or 
hotel, — is  becoming  a  thing  of  such  fussy, 
assertive,  or  tawdry  convenience  and 
elegance;  culture  itself,  tends  so  obvious- 
ly towards  a  confusing  and  faddish  eclec- 
ticism; our  complex  conditions,  as  they 
are  reflected  in  our  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, overwhelm  us  with  such  a  flood 
of  gossip  and  with  so  many  problems, 
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social,  industrial,  municipal,  political, 
religious,  educational,  upon  which  w.e 
feel  bound  to  inform  ourselves  and  to 
have  "views" — that  our  inner  world  of 
knowledge  and  opinion  is  as  crowded 
with  unwieldy  furniture  and  paltry  bric- 
a-brac  as  our  outer  world.  Many 
would  wish  to  find  a  way  of  escape 
from  all  this.  Some  feel  helpless  vic- 
tims of  it.  They  need  words  of  encour- 
agement and  help.  Some  few  dream, 
as  others  have  dreamed  at  certain  sim- 
ilar epochs  in  the  past,  of  reforms  that 
shall  rid  them  of  some  of  these  choking 
interests  and  belongings,  so  that  they 
may  once  more  possess  their  souls  in 
peace  and  live  their  lives  with  single- 
minded  energy.  It  is  such  a  condition  of 
things  that  explains  why  it  is  that  Pas- 
teur Wagner  is  finding  no  small  audience 
of  eager  listeners  to  his  restatement  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Simple  Life. 

He  has  many  a  helpful  and  cheery 
word  to  say,*  and  much  stimulating  in- 
spiration to  give.  His  book  deals  in  a 
direct  and  refreshing  manner  with  the 
various  aspects  of  the  simple  life; — sim- 
plicity in  thought,  in  speech,  and  in  pleas- 
ure-getting; in  the  home,  in  social  inter- 
course, in  education;  and  he  has  some 
especially  notable  words  to  say  on  simple 
duty,  simple  needs,  and  simple  beauty. 
He  takes  us  into  a  tranquilizing  atmos- 
phere. He  throws  about  simple  ways  of 
living  a  charm  which  wins  us  to  them  as 
we  read;  and  he  does  so  without  the 
shrill  exaggeration  and  violent  emphasis 
with  which  some  other  apostles  of  simple 
living  have  advocated  its  claims.  He  is 
no  Rousseau,  pleading  for  a  return  to 
the  primitive  innocence  of  the  noble 
savage.  He  is  no  Thoreau,  advocating  a 
hermit-like  retirement  from  the  street 
and  the  mart.  He  does  not  strive  and  cry 
against  civilization  altogether.  A  citizen 
of  a  great  city,  his  problem  is  that  of  how 
to  be  simple  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
complexities.       He  does  not  preach  an 


exodus  or  a  holocaust.  He  is  of  the 
faith  that  simplicity  does  not  depend  up- 
on material  conditions.  He  contends 
that  "if  simplicity  depended  upon  ceitain 
exceptional  conditions,  found  only  in  rare 
epochs  of  the  past,  we  must  indeed  re- 
nounce all  idea  of  realizing  it  again.  *  * 
But  simplicity  does  not  belong  to  such 
and  such  economic  or  social  phases:  rather 
it  is  a  spirit  able  to  vivify  and  modify 
lives  of  very  different  sorts.  Far  from 
being  reduced  to  vainly  regretting  it,  we 
may,  I  affirm,  make  it  the  object  of  re- 
solve ;  the  end  of  practical  effort." 

This,  we  believe,  is  to  strike  towards 
the  rott  of  the  matter.  Fundamentally,  the 
simplicity  which  we  threatened  victims 
of  complexity  are  in  quest  of  is  a  spiritual 
attitude  that  leads  inevitably  into  new 
ways  of  living.  It  is  not  a  negative 
virtue;  it  is  not  merely  learning  to  do 
without.  There  is  no  merit  in  that :  there 
may  be  positive  demerit.  A  lean  life  is 
not  a  simple  life ;  the  simple  life  is  not  a 
product,  and  cannot  be  a  product,  of  a 
lean  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  sim- 
ple life  is  the  finest  fruitage  of  a  noble 
spiritual  vision  and  discipline  and  of  a 
rich,  rounded  human  culture.  The  sim- 
ple life  is  preeminently  the  efficient 
life;  the  resourceful,  well-equipped  life; 
negatively,  and  by  implication,  it  is  the 
life  that  is  not  over-equipped,  not  em- 
barrassed or  unmanned  by  its  interests, 
belongings,  or  ambitions. 

We  believe,  then,  with  Pasteur  Wag- 
ner that  the  simple  life  is  grounded  in 
simplicity  of  disposition.  And  yet  we 
cannot  rest  here.  Earnest  people  will 
not  be  content  to  remain  in  so  general  a 
conclusion.  They  will  seek  greater  defi- 
niteness  and  a  sturdier  grip  upon  the 
matter  than  these  admirable  chapters  af- 
ford. There  must  be  at  once  more  defi- 
niteness  in  the  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
and  a  more  specific  application  of  gen- 
eral principles  to  the  actual  practice  of 
living.     Otherwise,  the  danger  of  senti- 
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mentalism  and  affectation  will  menace. 
Simplicity  for  simplicity's  sake  is  as 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  a  gospel  as  art 
for  art's  sake.  Simplicity  in  our  ways 
of  living  must,  to  be  satisfactory,  be  a 
natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  a 
strong  and  steady  endeavor  on  our  part 
to  realize  certain  central  and  simple  aims 
in  our  life.  The  single-hearted  pursuit 
of  these  must  lead  us  to  get  rid  of  our 
encumbrances  as  the  athlete  gets  rid  of 
his,  and  to  simplify  our  regime  as  the 
athlete  simplifies  his,  as  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing a  definite  purpose  upon 
which  he  is  bent.  Lacking  such  a  com- 
manding aim,  we  shall  with  difficulty  save 
ourselves  from  a  cant  of  simplicity,  and 
a  spirit  of  faddishness  in  our  devotion  to 
it,  just  as  we  so  easily  drift  into  a  cant  of 
the  shallower  aestheticism  and  culture. 

Fortunately,  Pasteur  Wagner  safe- 
guards his  readers  against  a  superficial 
espousal  of  his  cause  by  striking  with 
no  uncertain  stroke  the  sterner  note  of 
duty.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this ;  for 
while  he  is  a  clergyman  of  an  orthodox 
Christian  Church,  he  has  been  an  active 
factor  in  the  Ethical  movement  in  Paris, 
in  whicli  he  has  been  associated  with 
M.  Desjardins  and  others.  It  was  he 
who  helped  to  form  the  Union  pour  T Ac- 
tion Morale;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a 
movement  that  emphasizes  the  life  more 
than  the  doctrine,  and  the  deed  as  prior 
to  and  as  a  condition  of  the  creed,  that 
he  writes  more  especially  in  his  chapter 
on  "Simple  Duty."  He  says  there:  **But 
life  is  not  a  theory.  In  this  question  of 
practical  morality  as  in  others,  life  has 
preceded  hypothesis,  and  there  is  no  room 
to  believe  that  she  ever  yields  it  place. 

*  *  *  One  can  no  more  rid  himself 
of  the  notion  of  moral  obligation  than 
that  of  time  or  place;  and  as  surely  as 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  walking  be- 
fore we  know  how  to  define  this  space 
through  which  we  move  and  this  time 
that  measures  our  movements,  so  surely 


must  we  submit  to  moral  obligation  be- 
fore having  put  our  finger  on  its  deep- 
hidden  roots.  *  *  *  We  are  men  be- 
fore everything.  First,  play  your  part, 
do  your  duty  as  citizen,  father,  son; 
after  that,  you  shall  return  to  the  course 
of  your  meditations."  Equally  and  fine- 
ly insistent  is  he  upon  the  immediate 
claims  of* the  nearest  and  simplest  duties 
of  life.  "Each  person's  base  of  opera- 
tions is  the  field  of  his  immediate  duty. 
Neglect  this  field,  and  all  you  under- 
take is  compromised.  First,  then,  be  of 
your  own  country,  your  own  city,  your 
own  home,  your  own  Church,  your  own 
workshop;  then,  if  you  can,  set  out  from 
this  to  go  beyond  it."  We  are  persuaded 
that  he  whose  life  shall  find  its  pole-star 
in  such  a  conception,  will  inevitably 
come  to  regard  and  to  lead  the  simple 
life  in  its  only  true  and  wholesome  way, 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  fulfilment  of  his 
life-duty.  Nevertheless,  there  is  pos- 
sible much  more  definiteness  in  the  out- 
lining of  that  life,  in  the  full  interpreta- 
tion and  illumination  of  it,  than  we  have 
hitherto  received  from  its  advocates. 
Pasteur  Wagner  gives  us  the  broad  out- 
look over  the  subject,  and  the  inspiration 
to  work  it  out  in  practice;  and  this  is  a 
valuable  service,  and  it  is  graciously  and 
persuasively  performed. 


Pampered  Children  of  the  Poor 
In  an  article  under  this  title  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  "International  Jour- 
nal of  Ethics"  Miss  Ida  M.  Metcaif 
points  out  the  lack  of  discipline  among 
the  poor  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  Not 
only  do  they  acquire  the  habit  of  demand- 
ing praise  for  good  work,  but  resent  or 
sullenly  endure  correction.  Again,  the 
lack  of  a  high  ethical  standard,  and  a  dis- 
regard for  the  dignity  of  labor,  are  pre- 
valent. To  cure  these  and  other  de- 
ficiencies, the  writer  commends  a  more 
rigid  discipline,  and  insistance  on  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  ^  j 
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THE  CLUB  MOVEMENT  AMONG 
WORKINGWOMEN 

THERE  is  a  line  of  work  that  dis- 
plays the  same  methods,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  as  that  done  in  the 
settlements,  but  which  does  not  demand 
the  same  sacrifice  of  time  and  conven- 
ience; and  which  therefore  presents  a 
practical  opportunity  to  any  earnest 
woman  who  desires  to  add  her  mite  in 
solving  the  great  industrial  and  social 
problems  of  the  present,  ♦.  e.,  club  work 
among  working  women. 

All  clubs  which  have  been  truly  suc- 
cessful, have  had  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples : — ^non-sectarianism,  self-govern- 
ment, and  self-support.  Within  their 
walls,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  have  worked  together  toward  an 
ever  increasing  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  one  another.  Thus  clubs  have 
come  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
religious  societies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Trades-unions  on  the  other;  interfering 
with  neither,  but  doing  a  work  which 
neither  could  do. 

They  were  forced  to  be  self-govern- 
ing, because  organized  to  place  all  women 
upon  an  equal  footing.  No  voice  could 
be  unduly  authoritative,  no  single  vote 
carry  disproportionate  weight,  or  this 
end  would  be  lost.  Therefore  the  clubs 
have  never  been  governed  by  a  board  of 
''lady  managers,"  but  by  the  members  for 
the  members.  The  success  of  the  method 
has  been  repeatedly  proved.  The  orig- 
inator of  a  flourishing  club  in  a  rough 
factory  town,  says:  "Again  and  again 
the  vote  has  gone  contrary  to  my  best 
judgment,  but  never  once  did  subsequent 
experience  prove  the  majority  at  fault. 
In  a  large  club,  no  one  member,  no  matter 
how  broad  her  outlook  upon  life,  can  tell 
what  is  best  for  the  club  as  a  whole." 

Finally,  self-support,  or  the  attempt  at 
it,  has  always  been  a  principle  of  the 


clubs.  Expenses  are  usually  met  by 
membership  dues  and  entertainments 
where  small  admission  fees  are  asked. 
Often,  however,  a  club  sublets  its  rooms 
to  kindergartens,  day-nurserys,  or  clubs 
meeting  in  the  daytime;  and  pays  its 
entire  rent  in  this  manner.  In  starting  a 
new  club,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
money  loaned  for  the  furnishing  of  thi 
rooms,  come  from  a  woman's  club,  or 
from  some  organization  rather  than 
from  an  individual.  For  there  must  be 
no  suggestion  of  patronage  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  club.  The  "Lady  Boun- 
tiful" was  beautiful  in  her  time  and  place, 
but  is  not  for  the  twentieth  century,  or 
the  American  republic.  Indeed,  the  work 
had  better  lie  unattempting  than  be 
undertaken  in  that  spirit,  for  it  will  only 
create  aggressive  self-assertion  or  servile 
self-seeking;  and  in  the  end  class  mis- 
understanding and  prejudice  will  be 
stronger  than  in  the  beginning. 

But  though  our  clubs  are  self-support- 
ing and  self-governing,  their  leaders  are 
mainly  women  not  dependent  upon  their 
daily  wages  for  support.  At  one  time  it 
was  hoped  that  the  leadership  of  the 
clubs  would  very  generally  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  working  women;  but  the 
responsibility,  as  well  as  the  actual  labor 
involved,  soon  proved  to  be  too  heavy 
for  a  woman  to  assume  at  the  end  of  an 
eight  or  ten-hour  day  of  active  and  ex- 
hausting work.  Few  working  women  have 
the  time  or  strength  to  organize  a  club. 
Comparatively  few  have  ever  heard  of  a 
working  women's  club,  or  would  imme- 
diately recognize  its  possibilities,  though 
they  have  all  proved  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  latter  when  the  initiative 
has  been  taken  for  them. 

Membership  in  a  working  woman's 
club  has  usually  but  one  age  limit, — six- 
teen. The  majority  are  unmarried;  for 
after  marriage,  they  rarely  go  to  the  club 
at  night,  an  occasional  afternoon  "Do- 
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mestic  Circle"  taking  its  place.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  amusement  forms  the  first 
demand,  and  the  social  side  of  the  club 
properly  develops  first.  For  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  the  girls  want  dancing  or 
games  and  the  opportunity  of  making 
new  acquaintances;  and  if  a  club  did 
nothing  but  give  opportunity  for  recre- 
ation, it  would  have  proved  its  right  to 
exist.  But  it  is  certain  to  do  more  than 
that  in  the  end.  The  most  casual  com- 
panionship with  those  who  have  broader, 
higher  views,  is  sure  to  stimulate  ambi- 
tion ;  and  class-work  follows  in  the  train 
of  entertainment.  Often  the  leaders  feel 
that  the  girls  who  are  to  become  wives  of 
artisans  and  working  men,  ought  to  learn 
cooking,  housekeeping,  plain  sewing  or 
laundry  work;  but  the  girls  generally 
elect  embriodery.  Embroidery,  however, 
gives  perception  of  beauty  and  its  de- 
pendence upon  neatness.  Their  dress 
improves,  and  presently  they  request 
plain  sewing.  Later,  they  make  their 
surroundings  attractive.  Thus  the  lead- 
er's aim  is  attained ;  the  girls  have  learned 
a  lesson  in  good  judgment  and  self-guid- 
ance. 

The  aesthetic  side  of  the  working  girl's 
nature  has  a  right  to  development.  Hence 
the  need  of  travel-classes,  art  talks,  and 
litreary  studies,  to  train  and  refine  the 
taste  and  ennoble  the  character.  Said 
one  little  factory  girl  who  was  taking  an 
imaginary  trip  through  Italy  last  winter, 
"We  have  something  to  talk  about  noon 
hours  now,  besides  the  hatefulness  of  the 
forewoman  and  one  another's  clothes." 
Thus  the  girls  grow  happier,  they  learn 
the  value  of  co-operation,  and  of  consid- 
eration for  others.  Women  are  behind 
their  brothers  in  the  ability  to  work  to- 
gether; so  that  if  the  club  trained  them 
in  this  direction  alone,  it  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

A  proof  of  the  power  of  the  club  re- 
cently came  unwillingly  from  an  outsider, 


a  foreman  in  a  factory  wherein  the  fac- 
tory laws  were  not  enforced.  Here  the 
gills  were  obliged  to  work  overtime 
without  pay;  occasionally  being  informed, 
Saturday  night,  that  any  one  who  did  not 
come  Sunday  need  not  appear  on  Mon- 
day !  The  girls  were  young,  poor,  and  ig- 
norant; they  knew  of  no  other  work,  so 
submitted.  Some  of  them,  however,  joined 
a  club,  where  to  their  amazement  they 
found  that  the  law  could  protect  them, 
and  in  their  excitement  whispered  the 
story  in  the  factory.  The  foreman  upon 
hearing  that  discontent  was  spreading, 
discharged  the  club  girls.  The  factory, 
however,  was  inspected,  and  the  legal 
hours  insisted  upon.  The  significance 
of  the  incident  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
foreman  recognized  the  awakening,  edu- 
cative force  of  the  club,  and  fought  it. 
We  have  good  laws  throughout  our  coun- 
try which  are  rendered  partially  or  total- 
ly ineffective  by  the  ignorance  of  those 
whom  they  seek  to  serve,  which,  when 
dispelled,  is  a  force  for  good  government. 

The  clubs  in  the  East  have  united  into 
five  associations,  respectively  in  Connec- 
ticut, Long  Island,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania.  These  unions 
have  two  advantages;  they  bring  the 
knowledge  that  clubs  are  part  of  a  larger 
and  more  important  organization ;  and  the 
Associations  undertake  practical  lines  of 
work  too  large  for  any  one  club  alone. 
For  example,  the  New  York  Association 
has  a  Mutual  Benefit  Fund,  which  in  re- 
turn for  a  monthly  payment  of  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  cents,  entitles  a  member  to 
three  or  five  dollars  per  week  for  six 
weeks  during  illness,  and  thirty  or  fifty 
dollars  in  case  of  death.  New  Yoik  has 
also  started  the  Alliance  Employment 
Bureau. 

Most  of  the  Associations  have  Vaca- 
tion Houses,  offering  good  food,  attrac- 
tive surroundings,  and  companionship, 
for  from  three  to  four  and  one-half 
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dollars  a  week.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  rest  and  lunch 
rooms  where  palatable  luncheons  for 
from  seven  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  are 
served;  and  Pennsylvania  has  a  boarding 
house  besides,  where  attractive  accommo- 
dations and  a  good  table  may  be  had  for 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Four  years  ago  these  associations  unit- 
ed into  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  with  this  threefold  object: 
to  stand  as  a  central  bureau  of  informa- 
tion ;  to  spread  the  work ;  and  to  further 
the  social,  educational,  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  working  women  by  every  means 
in  its  power. 

The  first  two  objects  have  been  pro- 
moted by  League  publications,  corres- 
pondence, visits  to  every  club  once  in 
two  years,  annual  meetings,  and  by  a 
general  convention  in  Buffalo  during  the 
Pan-American  Exposition. 

This  year  the  League,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington,  is  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  value  of  our  public  school 
education  to  working  women.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  present  system  is 
planned  for  the  pupil  completing  high- 
school,  whereas  the  vast  majority,  both 
girls  and  boys  leave  the  grammar  school 
at  fourteen  to  commence  work.  Do  they 
carry  with  them  only  the  beginnings  of 
many  subjects  half  learned  and  useless 
to  them,  instead  of  a  few  things  thor- 
oughly mastered?  This  is  the  question 
which  our  club  members  are  trying  to 
answer  from  their  own  experience;  and 
as  they  come  from  all  possible  Irades 
throughout  eight  states,  their  experience 
will  offer  a  fair  test.  They  are  doing  this 
in  the  hope  that  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  present  tendency  will  be  the  first 
step  in  an  improved  system  which  will 
enable  those  who  come  after  to  be  more 
effective  workers  and  better  citizens, — a 
truly   unselfish   object,  voicing  the  spirit 


of  co-operation  fostered  in  the  clubs, 
where  busy  women  are  giving  their  scanty 
leisure  to  help  those  whom  they  only 
know  as  fellow  workers. 

The  League  is  as  yet  confined  to  the 
Eastern  coast,  where  it  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  four  clubs,  and  has  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  eight  thousand;  but  the 
movement  is  spreading  through  the  West. 
These  clubs  do  not  meddle  with  reform. 
If  they  took  reform  work  upon 
themselves,  self-respecting  girls  would 
hold  aloof,  and  the  whole  nature  of  the 
organization  would  change.  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  more  clubs  there  would 
be  less  need  of  "reform."  Nor  are  they 
charities,  because  all  club  members  do 
not  pay  the  same  dues.  They  are  simply 
illustrations  of  the  great  principle  of  so- 
cial exchange;  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  they  supply  the  mental 
and  social  deficiencies  of  the  college- 
bred  and  society  woman  quite  as  much  as 
those  of  the  wage-earner.  They  are  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  both  have 
something  to  give,  and  much  to  learn. 

This  account  of  the  club  movement 
among  the  working  women  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  tale  of  rapid  progress. 
A  great  deal  of  serious,  persistent,  and 
unobtrusive  work  has  been  done,  whose 
results  can  not  be  lightly  estimated.  In 
our  country  the  dangers  of  class  separa- 
tion are  great.  Riches  and  education 
may  erect  barriers,  and  cause  social  dis- 
trust and  misunderstanding  that  will  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  republic.  Our  clubs, 
like  the  social  settlements,  are  bringing 
together  people  whom  the  circumstances 
of  life  tend  to  separate.  We  may  theorize 
and  dream  of  social  regeneration,  but 
only  with  the  slow  growth  of  nobler 
ideals,  by  mutual  knowledge  and  co-op- 
eration, can  the  upward  evolution  be  ac- 
complished. Jean  Hamilton. 

Secretary  of  the  National  League  Of  Women 
Workers. 
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CONTRASTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ETH- 

ICAL  MOVEMENT. 

IT  is  perhaps  venturesome,  after  only 
a  few  weeks  in  London  this  past 
summer,    to   give    impressions   of 
the  Ethical  movement  there;  and  yet  a 
few  contrasts  with  our  American  move- 
ments lie  on  the  surface. 

First,  the  number  of  the  Societies. 
There  are  seven  in  London — ^the  West 
London,  Battersea,  South  London,  Green- 
wich, East  London,  St.  Pancras,  (North 
London),  and  Hampstead  Ethical  Soci- 
eties. There  are,  besides  these,  two  that 
do  not  owe  their  origin  to  Dr.  Coit*s  in- 
fluence— the  South  Place  Ethical  Society, 
which  has  a  long  and  honorable  history 
under  the  leadership  in  former  times  of 
Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  and  Mr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  and  the  recent  Ethical  Religion 
Society,  founded  by  Dr.  Washington 
Sullivan.  These  societies  are,  however, 
in  friendly  and,  I  might  say,  fraternal 
relations  with  the  others;  and  both  in- 
vited me  to  address  them.  None  of  the 
seven  first-mentioned  have  settled  lec- 
tures— something  that  to  us  over  here  is 
surprising,  and.  might  seem  dangerous. 
And  yet  they  hang  together  with  what  I 
may  vaguely  describe  as  the: — 

(Secondly)  More  democratic  charac- 
ter of  the  English  Ethical  movement. 
These  Societies,  without  local  leaders, 
arc  thrown  much  on  themselves.  Their 
own  committees  have  more  responsibility, 
and  they  do  more  work  than  with  us. 
One  of  our  American  leaders  said  to  me 
once:  "When  you  want  anything  done, 
Mr.  Salter,  don't  trust  to  committees,  do 
it  yourself."  This  may  be  more  im- 
mediately eflFective,  but  it  is  not  educa- 
ting. Our  Societies  over  here — at  least, 
some  of  them — are  perhaps  only  too  will- 
ing: to  let  their  leaders  do  everything; 
if  they  give  their  money,  or,  at  the  most, 
serve  now  and  then  under  the  leader's 


direction  or  suggestion,  they  are  apt  to 
be  satisfied.  There  is  too  little  initiation 
among  our  members,  too  little  feeling  that 
the  Society  is  their  Society,  and  that  they 
should  be  devising  and  planning  for  it. 
The  necessities  of  the  situation — this  at 
least  as  part  cause — tend  to  make  our 
English  comrades  more  alive. 

The  danger  connected  with  Societies 
without  local  leaders  is  largely  obviated 
by,  I  think,  a  greater  unity  of  sentiment, 
and  a  rather  more  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  Ethical 
movement  among  the  rank  and  file.  The 
English  movement  seems  more  a  move- 
ment of  ideas  than  with  us, — less  a  move- 
ment of  men.  Their  principles  stand  out 
more  clearly.  They  have  a  much  more 
complete  statement  of  them  in  the 
platform  of  their  Ethical  Union  than 
we  have  in  the  corresponding  dec- 
laration of  our  Union.  We  have 
sometimes  been  afraid  to  let  a  com- 
pany of  people  organize  themselves  in 
this  country  without  a  leader,  lest  they 
switch  off  into  I  know  not  what  strange 
"ism"  or  fad.  The  leader,  we  have  been 
apt  to  feel,  was  necessary  to  steady  and 
guide  them.  But  if  we  had  had  a  recog- 
nized body  of  definite  ideas,  the  danger 
would  not  have  been  so  great.  Our 
members  are  apt  to  feel  that  what  Dr 
Adler,  or  Mr.  Sheldon,  or  somebody  else 
says  is  good  enough;  or,  if  they  dissent, 
Ihey  are  apt  to  trouble  themselves  but 
little  about  it.  In  extreme  cases  they 
simply  leave  the  Society. 

Perhaps,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Lon- 
don movement  is  more  confidently  reach- 
ing out  to  other  more  or  less  kindred  So- 
cieties, and  more  aggressively  extending 
Itself,  than  is  the  case  with  us.  There  is 
for  exdmple,  the  old  Secularist  move- 
ment ;  and  there  are  the  Labor  Churches, 
the  impulse  to  which  was  given  by  a 
former  Unitarian  minister.  Rev.  John 
Trevor.  To  the  Secularistic  movement,  so 
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far  as  it  is  not  merely  negative,  but  posi- 
tive and  idealistic,  the  Ethical  societies 
extend  a  welcoming  hand.  And  the  Labor 
churches,  so  far  as  they  do  not  insist  on 
theism  and  socialism,  are  also  welcomed ; 
a  number  of  them,  in  the  provincial 
towns,  having  already  joined  the  Ethical 
Union.  One  gets  the  impression  of  a 
live,  growing  movement  over  there,  as 
contrasted  with  the  quietude,  so  far  as 
extenaon  is  concerned,  which  prevails 
among  us  here. 

Two  other  phenomena  struck  me :  ( i ) 
the  feeling  which  a  number  expressed 
that  the  Ethical  Society  was  their 
church.  They  do  not  distinguish  ethics 
from  religion;  but  ethics  is  their  re- 
ligion: and  something  of  the  warmth 
and  fervor  and  sense  of  sacredness  that 
always  mark  real  religion,  seem  to  char- 
acterize them  in  their  attitude  to  ethical 
ideals  and  work.  I  met  a  London  brother 
a  hundred  and  more  miles  away  from 
London  on  a  bicycle  trip,  and  he  carried 
alrhost  nothing  with  him ;  but  he  had  his 
"Message  of  Man"  in  his  pocket.  (2) 
Then  there  is  congregational  singing  in 
the  Societies :  it  is  quite  general.  It  gives 
you  the  feeling  that  the  speaker  and  the 
platform  are  not  the  whole  service ; — that 
the  assembly  are  panidpants,  and  not 
mere  hearers.  In  some  cases,  the  singing 
is  very  hearty — e.  g.  in  South  London. 

The  fact  that  the  Societies  do  not  have 
settled  lecturers  does  not  mean  that  a 
trained  body  of  speakers  is  not  available. 
There  is  what  is  called  a  "Society  of 
Ethical  Propagandists,"  that  is  active  in 
this  and  other  ways.  They  are  all  in 
London,  meet  regularly,  and  most  of 
them  give  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
to  the  service  of  the  movement  in  one 
direction  or  another — all  educated,  most 
of  them  from  universities,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  living  almost  as  if  they 
had  taken  a  vow  of  poverty.  Organiz- 
ing, writing,  speaking,  and  teaching  oc- 
cupy them.       One  of  them — Miss  Zona 


Vallance — we  are  to  have  the  pleasute  of 
hearing  in  America  this  winter ;  another, 
Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald,  we  should  have 
heard  but  that  he  has  gone  on  a  mission 
of  investigation  to  South  Africa.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  who 
formerly  belonged  to  their  number,  are 
already  here.  The  literary  productivity 
of  the  "Propagandists"  is  considerable. 
Mr.  Sanders  has  just  gotten  out  a  little 
book  on  politics,  The  Reorganization  of 
the  People  (Sonnenschein) — the  fruit  of 
fine  ethical  feeling,  mixed  with  much  ex- 
perience of  the  political  endeavors  of  the 
working  class.  Mr.  Quiher  has  recently 
published  a  first-rate  book  on  ethics  for 
boys  and  girls,  Onward  and  Upzvard 
(Sonnenschein,  also).  Mr.  Spiller  is 
about  to  publish  a  psychology  (following 
up  some  recent  articles  of  his  in  Mind), 
Mr.  McCabe  has  won  a  reputation,  which 
extends  over  on  this  side,  by  his  Abelard 
(Putnam's) ;  and  an  Augustine  is  shortly 
to  appear  from  him.  This,  besides  Dr. 
Coit's  Ethical  Democracy  (now  out  of 
print,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  respect- 
able body  of  thought  on  social  and  polit- 
ical questions  that  has  yet  emanated 
from  the  Ethical  movement)  and  the 
same  editor's  Ethical  Songs  and  Message 
of  Man.  And  besides,  too,  the  weekly 
paper.  Ethics,  to  which  all  the  "Propa- 
gandists" contribute,  and  which,  with  all 
respect  to  our  American  publications, 
seems  to  me  about  the  best  periodical 
we  have,  as  it  is  also  the  one  that  has  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers. 

There  are,  however,  two  short-comings 
of  the  English  movement :  ( i )  the  small 
number  of  Ethical  schools  and  classes, 
(2)  :  the  absence  of  any  philanthropic 
work.  The  Societies,  too.  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  for  the  most  part  small. 
An  attendance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
is,  I  think,  the  maximum ;  and  some  soci- 
eties have  Sunday  gatherings  of  not 
more  than   forty  or  fifty.     Perhaps,  all 

told,  they  number  a  thousrSTid  members^ 
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in  London.  Their  money  contributions 
strike  one,  too,  as  small ;  perhaps  because 
there  are  more  people  of  small  means 
among  them;  partly,  perhaps,  because 
a  sovereign  there  means  about  twice  that 
amount  ($10.00)  here.  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods (South  London,  for  instance, 
Battersea,  East  London)  the  Societies 
include,  I  understand,  a  considerable 
number  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  **the  working-class." 

Altogether,  I  feel  that  I  received  much 
more  than  I  gave  in  London. 

Wm.  M.  Salter. 


The  Morality  Play  Revived 

IN  outward  show  it  was  an  old,  old 
world, — the  world  of  Wyclif  and 
Piers  Plowman, — to  which  the 
quaint  morality  of  '^Everyman,"  recent- 
ly presented  in  New  York,  introduced 
us.  Yet  in  its  ethical  substance,  it  was  our 
own  familiar  world  of  moral  necessity 
and  moral  conflict  in  which  we  found 
ourselves.  The  setting,  and  the  symbol- 
isms of  speech  and  scene  were  those 
of  Holy  Church,  whose  sacramental 
teaching  was  inwoven  with  the  large 
moral  message  of  the  play ;  but  it  was  this 
moral  message,  this  core  of  moral  mean- 
ing, that  dominated  the  action.  Running 
like  a  golden  thread  through  the  play 
was  the  refrain  that  only  a  man's  good 
deeds  shall  avail  him : 
"The  good  deeds  shall  make  all  sure." 

It  needed  no  great  stretch  of  historic 
imagination  and  sympathy  to  get  back 
to  the  days  when  Art  was  indeed  moral- 
ity teaching  by  example;  when  her  mis- 
sion was  to  the  people ;  when  the  church 
found  in  the  drama,  as  in  sculptured  image 
and  "storied  window,"  the  handmaid  of 
religion;  when  the  unlettered  folk  of 
Christendom  drew  round  the  rude  stage 
in  the  cathedral  or  the  market  place  to  see 


in  the  moralities,  the  mysteries,  or  the 
miracle  plays  truth,  human  and  divine, 
"embodied  in  a  tale."  And  the  chief  les- 
son which  "Everyman,"  the  finest  of 
these  morality  plays,  had  for  them  is  the 
lesson  that  is  still  so  difficult  to  be 
learned,  the  lesson  of  lessons,  that  it  is 
only  upon  his  good  deeds  that  a  man  can 
rely  in  making  his  final  reckoning  with 
the  world. 

The  plot  and  the  personages  were  of 
the  simplest.  Everyman,  our  very  human 
selves;  Death,  the  dark  Necessity  that 
shadows  and  interrogates  us  all ;  Fellow- 
ship, Kindred,  Riches,  Beauty,  Strength, 
Discretion,  Five  Wits,  needed  no  transla- 
tion into  modem  speech.  Nor  did  the 
parable  of  Everyman,  summoned  by 
Death  to  take  his  leave  of  this  world,  to 
make  his  reckoning,  and  to  take  it  with 
him  on  his  fearful  journey,  oflFer  any  dif- 
ficulties in  the  deciphering.  It  was  easy  to 
share  Everyman's  consternation  when 
brought  suddenly  to  review  his  thought- 
less, self-indulgent  life,  and  his  realiza- 
tion that  "all  unready  was  his  book  of 
reckoning'';  his  disillusioning  and  dis- 
tress on  finding  his  friends,  Fellowship, 
Kindred,  Riches,  and  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity, even  Beauty,  Strength,  Discretion 
and  Five  Wits,  desert  him  in  his  sorest 
need.  And  when,  in  his  utmost  distress, 
Everyman  appealed  to  Good  Deed,  say- 
ing,— 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  speed 

Tyll  that  I  go  to  my  Good  Deed. 

But,  alas,  she  is  so  weak 

That  she  can  neither  go  nor  speak.    , 

Yet  will  I  venture  on  her  now 

Ye  Good  Deeds  where  be  you? 

and  she  answered 

Here  I  lie.  cold  in  the  ground 
My  sins  hath  nie  sore  bound, 
That  I  cannot  stir, — 

the  moral  truth  of  the  situation  held 
us,  and  cancelled  the  minor  features  of 
ecclesiastical  embroiderv. 
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At  this  point  Good  Deeds  called  to  her 
aid  Knowledge,  through  whose  ministry 
Everyman  is  brought  to  deep  contrition 
and  true  repentance.  She  puts  upon  him 
the  Garment  of  Sorrow ;  and  he  then  re- 
ceives the  last  Sacrament.  It  is  then, 
at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  that  the  four 
powers,  whom  at  the  behest  of  Knowl- 
edge he  has  summoned  to  be  his  four 
counselors,  desert  him;  and  only  Good 
Deeds/  and  Knowledge  'are  faithful  to 
the  end.     The  former  says : 

All  earthly  things  are  but  as  vanity 
Beauty,  Strength  and  Discretion  do  man  for- 
sake; 

Foolish  friends  and  kinsmen  that  fair  spake, 
All  fleeth  save  Good  Deeds,  and  that  am  I. 

And  the  angel  receives  him  into  bliss : 

Here  above  shalt  thou  now  go. 

Because  .of  thy  singular  virtue. 

Now  thy  soul  is  taken  thy  body  fro  [from] 

Thy  reckoning  is  crystal  clear; 
Now  shalt  thou  come  into  the  heavenly  sphere. 

And  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  comes 
forward  to  the  chancel  steps,  to.  resume 
and  drive  home  the  moral: 

*The  good  deeds  shall  make  all  sure." 


An  Ethical  Profession  of  Faith 

In  Prof.  William  James'  new  volume  of 
GiflFord  lectures,  "The  Varieties  of  Relig- 
ious Experience,"  the  remarkable  book 
about  which  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  our  next  issue,  we  find  one  or 
two  interesting  allusions  to  the  Ethical 
Movement ;  and  in  commenting  upon  that 
^'enthusiasm  of  humanity"  which  may 
lead  to  a  life  that  coalesces  in  many  re- 
spects with  christian  saintliness,  he  ad- 
ducts  in  illustration  the  following  pro- 
fession of  faith,  given  in  behalf  of  "The 
Union  pour  TAction  Morale,"  the  French 
Ethical  Movement,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Paris,  and  which  we  think  our  read- 


ers   will    be    glad    to    have    reproduced 
here: 

'*We  would  make  known  in  our  own  per- 
sons the  usefulness  of  rule,  of  discipline,  of 
resignation,  and  renunciation;  we  would  teach 
the  necessary  perpetuity  of  suffering,  and  ex- 
plain the  creative  part  which  it  plays.  We 
would  wage  war  upon  false  optimism;  on  the 
base  hope  of  happiness  coming  to  us  ready 
made;  on  the  notion  of  salvation  by  knowl- 
edge alone,  or  by  material  civilization  alone, 
vain  symbol  as  this  of  civilization,  precarious 
external  arrangement,  ill-fitted  to  replace  the 
intimate  union  and  consent  of  souls.  We  would 
wage  war  also  on  bad  morals,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  life;  on  luxury,  fastidious- 
ness, and 'over-refinement ;  on  all  that  tends  to 
increase  the  painful,  immoral,  and  anti-social 
multiplication  of  our  wants ;  on  all  that  excites 
envy  and  dislike  in  the  soul  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  confirms  the  notion  that  the  chief  end 
of  life  is  freedom  to  enjoy.  We  would  preach 
by  our  example  the  respect  of  superiors  and 
equals,  the  respect  of  all  men ;  affectionate  sim- 
plicity in  our  relations  with  inferiors  and  in- 
significant persons;  indulgence  where  our  own 
claims  only  are  concerned,  but  firmness  in 
our  demands  where  they  relate  to  duties  to- 
wards others  or  towards  the  public. 

"For  the  common  people  are  what  we  help 
them  to  become;  their  vices  are  our  vices, 
gazed  upon,  envied,  and  imitated;  and  if  they 
come  back  with  all  their  weight  upon  us,  it  is 
but  just. 

"We  forbid  ourselves  all  seeking  after  pop- 
ularity, all  ambition  to  appear  important.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  falsehood, 
in  all  its  degrees.  We  promise  not  to  create 
or  encourage  illusions  as  to  what  is  possible, 
by  what  we  say  or  write.  We  promise  to  one 
another  active  sincerity,  which  strives  to  see 
truth  clearly,  and  which  never  fears  to  declare 
what  it  sees. 

*'We  promise  deliberate  resistance  to  the 
tidal  waves  of  fashion,  to  the  'booms'  and 
fancies  of  the  public  mind,  to  all  the  forms 
of  weakness  and  of  fear. 

"We  forbid  ourselves  the  use  of  sarcasm. 
Of  serious  things  we  will  speak  seriously  and 
unsmilingly,  without  banter  and  without  the 
appearance  of  banter— and  even  so  of  all 
things,  for  there  are  serious  ways  of  being 
light  of  heart. 

"We  will  put  ourselves  forward  always  for 
what  we  are,  simply  and  without  false  hu- 
mility, as  well  as  without  pedantry,  affectation, 
or  pride."  Digitized  by  VnOOQlt 
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Issues  Raised  by  the   Coal  Strike 

In  the  domain  of  public  ethics,  the 
great  coal  strike  has  eclipsed  every  other 
interest  of  late.  This  event  seems  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most,  if 
not,  as  some  have  affirmed,  the  most 
important  strike  in  the  modem  history 
of  labor.  Certainly,  we  recall  no  event 
that  has  quickened  more  earnesc  and  ef- 
fective thought  and  debate  on  economic 
and  industrial  problems,  or  has  raised 
more  impressively  and  pointedly  the 
fundamental  issues  involved  in  the 
Labor-Union  Movement.  Moreover,  the 
quite  widespread  sympathy  with  the 
miners  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
a  more  disinterested,  a  less  partisan,  con- 
sideration of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
case  was  possible.  Nor  is  the  discussion 
likely  to  end  yet ;  and  we  trust  it  will  cut 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  overshadow- 
ing problem  of  Labor  and  Capital.  The 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  will  assuredly 
provoke  fresh  discussion,  and  be  start- 
ing points  for  a  still  more  careful"  arid 
well-pondered  attempt  to  formulate  and 
solve  the  difficulties  which  these  problems 
present.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Ethical  Record  to  aid  in  the  clarifica- 
tion of  these  problems,  and  it  will  do  so 
in  succeeding  issues  of  this  magazine, 
by  presenting  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  most  vital  economic  and  social 
issues  involved  from  the  distinctively 
ethical  point  of  view.  For  it  cannot  have 
escaped  notice  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Coal  Strike,  how  easily  the  cardinal 
ethical  factors  involved, — ^the  effect  of 
this  or  that  policy  on  national  char- 
acter, on  ways  of  living,  on  the 
young,  on  citizenship — ^may  be  lost 
sight  of;  how  easily  certain  unwar- 
rantable assumptions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  State  and  the  individual's 
relation    to    society    may    prejudice  dis- 


cussion; how  easily  a  failure  to  see 
the  present  crisis  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  large  historic  outlook  upon  the 
forces  and  tendencies  that  have  brought 
us  to  our  present  pass  of  affiairs,  may 
narrow  and  invalidate  our  conclusions. 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦  5}t« 

Apart  from  such  large  questions  as 
Arbitration,  Collective  Bargaining,  and 
State-ownership,  which  the  great  strike 
has  forced  on  public  consideration,  there 
are  many  spec^ic  questions  appertaining, 
especially  totheTradas-Union  movement, 
which  raise  very  fundamental  moral  is- 
sues. Such,  for  example,  are  the  status 
of  the  non-union  laborer,  and  his  re- 
lation to  the  union  laborer,  the  restric- 
tion of  output  in  the  assumed  interests 
of  labor;  the  closing  of  the  union  ranks 
to  prevent  an  over-supply  of  labor,  and 
so  on.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there 
can  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
problems  which  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  basic  principles  of  morals ;  and 
it  is  to  insist  upon  the  application  of 
these  principles  and  to  aid  their  proper 
application  that  the  Ethical  Movement 
exists.  Indeed,  we  go  further,  and  re- 
gard it  as  a  duty,  in  the  interests  of  our 
moral  progress,  to  use  these  great  crises 
in  human  affairs  as  instrumentalities 
to  our  moral  education,  to  keep  us 
morally  alive  and  sensitive,  to  ** shake 
the  torpor  of  assurance*'  from  our  habit- 
ual ways  and  attitudes,  are  easy  dog- 
mas of  belief.  So  that  these  are  to  be 
occasions  not  only  for  applying  our  moral 
principles,  but  for  revising  these,  deepen- 
ing their  meaning,  and  their  hold  upon 
us. 


The  Social  Conscience:  Signs  of 
Growth 

It  is  wholseome  to  turn  from  the  dark 
coal     fields     to     other     brighter     spots 
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in  the  industrial  field  that  are  full 
of  good  augury.  One  of  these  is 
in  Minneapolis,  where  a  disastrous 
dead-lock  in  the  milling  industry  was 
averted  by  the  concession  of  the  mill 
owners  to  a  demand  of  the  employees  for 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  higher  pay. 
Hereafter,  instead  of  two  twelve-hour 
shifts  in  the  flour  mills,  which  run  day 
and  night  the  year  through,  there  will 
be  three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  at  a  rate 
of  pay  for  the  eight  hours  of  work  but 
little  lower  than  that  received  for  twelve, 
and  in  some  cases,  with  no  reduction  of 
pay,  whatsoever.  The  men  appreciated 
the  good-will  of  the  owners,  and  gave 
cordial  expression  to  it. 

It  is  to  Minneapolis  also  that  we  must 
turn  for  other  evidence  of  a  deepening 
of  our  social  conscience,  in  the  vigorous 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  the 
former  Superintendent  of  Police  and 
other  officials  for  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. And  if,  to  this  instance  of 
a  growing  fearlessness  and  austerity 
in  dealing  with  municipal  malefactors, 
we  add  the  unflinching  prosecution 
of  others  in  St.  Louis, — where  not 
only  disreputable  and  conscienceless 
bribe-takers,  but  wealthy  and  hither- 
to reputable  bribe-givers  are  being 
severely  punished, — we  get  an  encourag- 
ing sense  of  the  growing  invigoration 
of  civic  responsibility  that  is  going  on 
among  us.  On  the  larger  international 
scale,  we  note  the  advance  towards  social 
peace  and  amity  in  the  activity  of  the 
International  Tribunal  at  the  Hague  that 
has  just  rendered  its  first  decision  on  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  the  Pious  Fund  Case. 


made  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  to  the  Tol- 
stoys, which  brings  into  juxtaposition 
two  interesiting  personalities  whose 
conception  of  the  problem  of  social 
reform  presents  some  suggestive  con- 
trasts. The  Count  was  somewhat 
surprised,  we  find,  that  Miss  Ad- 
dams could  accept  so  many  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society.  He  demurred, 
for  example,  at  an  evening  gown,  until 
Miss  Addams  explained  that  attractive 
dress  not  only  brought  pleasure  to  her 
working  friends,  but  kept  her  in  touch 
with  the  world  at  large,  from  whom  she 
would  not  cut  herself  off  by  any  peculi- 
arity in  clothes.  How  she  was  impressed 
by  his  attitude  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing passages,  from  one  of  her  letters  to 
Mr.  Maude: 

"The  ideal  is  always  admired.  It  is 
only  when  it  begins  to  work  itself  out 
and  to  compromise  with  the  world  and 
circumstances  that  it  becomes  hated  and 
misunderstood.  .  .  This  belief  has 
come  to  be  part  of  my  method  of  living, 
and  I  should  have  to  start  quite  over 
again  and  admit  the  value  of  resistance 
if  I  gave  it  up.  .  .  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  my  saying  that  I  got  more  of 
Tolstoy's  philosophy  from  our  conversa- 
tions than  I  had  gotten  from  Tolstoy's 
books.  I  believe  so  much  of  it  that  I  am 
sorry  to  seem  to  differ  so  much." 


Tolstoy  and  Miss  Jane  Addams 

In  the  Humane  Review  for  October, 
Mr.    Aylmer    Maude,  describes  a  visit 


The  Demand  for  Ethical  Instrvc- 
tion  in  Schools 

We  note  that  the  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  systematic  ethical  train- 
ing in  Schools  continues  to  gain  impetus.. 
Among  the  more  recent  expressions  of 
opinion  we  note  that  of  State  Superintend- 
ent Charles  R.  Skinner,  in  an  address  in 
which  he  takes  the  stand  that  public 
opinion  overwhelmingly  demands  moral 
instruction.     He  recognizes  that  former 

functions  of  the  Church  antl  the  h®me.. 
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in  promoting  moral  training,  have  more 
and  more  developed  upon  the  schools; 
and   it   will   be   at   the   peril  of   society 
should  the  schools  neglect  to  discharge 
these  new   functions.       For  intellectual 
training,  he  holds,  is  liable  to  become  a 
distinct  danger  to  society  and  to  our  in- 
stitutions, unless  it  is  balanced  by  good 
morals.  He  thinks,  furthermore,  that  it  is 
possible  to  teach  the  great  moral  doctrines 
without  going  behind  these  to  their  theo- 
logical   foundations;   and   concludes   his 
discussion  with  these  words:  "In  behalf  of 
those  vast  and  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  our  children  who  have  no  home  in  the 
true  American  meaning  of  the  word, — 
those  children  who  are  outside  the  re- 
fining influences  of  cultured  and  refined 
parents    and    homes,    I  plead  for  more 
moral  instruction  in  our  schools.     And 
when  the  twenty  millions  of  school  chil- 
dren in  our  country  have  added  to  their 
instruction,   training   along  the   lines   I 
have  indicated,  we  shall  have  a  citizen- 
ship   tolerant   of   the    rights   of   others, 
courteous  in  its  demeanor,  more  honest, 
more  frugal,  and  hence,  better  equipped 
to  solve  these  great  questions  which,  in 
A.merica,  must  come  to  the  fireside  of 
everv  citizen  for  final  solution." 


TAs  Bible  in  Schools 

Closely  connected  with  this  large  ques- 
tion of  moral  instruction  in  the  Schools, 
is  another  that  is  being  agitated  with  in- 
creasing vigor  and  frequency, — namely, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools.  In  his 
address  before  the  National  Education 
Association  this  summer,  President  But- 
ler made  a  strong  plea  for  the  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  in  our  Public  Schools, 
and  the  Association  itself  went  on  record 
in  its  favor  in  one  of  the  resolutions  which 
it   passed   among  the   remarkable   series 


which  were  the  outcome  of  its  delibera- 
tions.    Moving  in  the  same  direction,  the 
International  Sunday  School  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  in  the  same  sense ;  and 
there  have  been  other  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  set  of  public  opinion  in  this 
direction.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  certain  counter  tendencies 
and  opinions.     As  the  result  of  a  suit 
which   was  brought  by  the  first  home- 
steader in  the  United  States,  under  the 
Free  Homestead  Entry  Act  to  prevent 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  Public  Schools, 
the  Nebraska  Court  decided  that  Bible- 
reading  being  both  religious  and  sectar- 
ian exercises,  when  made  a  part  of  the 
teaching  program,    was  contrary  to  the 
State  Constitution.     Other  objections  are 
also  on  record,  as  for  instance, — that  of 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  "Independent/' 
who  urges  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  merely  literary,  or  be  studied 
merely  as  such,  because  to  most  people  it 
is  a  sacred,  and  therefore  essentially  a  re- 
ligious book.  It  is,  in  short,  **not  the  beau- 
tiful  Bible"   but  the  "holy   Bible."   We 
must  sympathize  with  this  writer    when 
he  says  that  honest  people  will  not  want 
to   smuggle   the    Bible    into   the    Public 
Schools  under  a  false  pretence.     An  ob- 
jection of  another  kind  comes  from  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  when  she  objects 
to  its   being   read    because   it   degrades 
women,    and    in    innumerable    passages, 
teaches  her  absolute  subjection  to  man  in 
all  relations  in  the  State,  the  Church,  the 
home,  and  the  whole  world  of  work.  The 
only  Bible  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
rising  generations  is  an  expurgated  Bible, 
which  shall  strain  away  everything  but 
what  she  calls  "the  grand  declarations, 
the   moral   lessons,    poetry,    science   and 
philosophy." 

Is  it  possible  to  take  any  middle  gfround 
in  this  matter?  Not  until  the  Bible  can 
be  treated  as  literature,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  treat  other  great  products  of 
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the  human  heart  and  mind, — not  as 
the  writer  in  the  "Independent* 
says,  "merely  as  examples  of  style,"  but 
as  the  expression  in  beautiful  form  of  the 
deepest  thoughts  and  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  man.  We  object  to  the 
shallow  conception  of  literature  which 
is  implied  in  such  a  view  of  the 
Bible,  as  much  as  we  object  to  the 
opposing  conception  of  it  which  takes  it 
out  of  the  category  of  human  books,  and 
treats  it  as  a  thing  apart.  A  truly  faith- 
ful and  fertilizing  study  of  the  Bible  will 
be  possible  only  when  we  study  it  wi^h 
the  freedom,  the  human  intent,  and  the 
reverent  impulse  with  which  we  study  the 
other  chapters  of  that  greater  human 
Bible  of  the  race  that  is  still  being  "slow- 
ly writ." 


The  only  ideal  that  the  future  will 
respect  is  one  built  on  definite  achieve- 
ment, one  that  is  reached  by  work  and 
not  by  meditation  only.  It  is  a  confusion 
of  ideals  that  has  caused  so  little  heed 
to  be  paid  to  the  literature  of  achieve- 
ment. Most  men  among  us  who  write 
well  are  yet  writing  about  subjects  of  no 
earthly  concern  to  anybody  but  their  own 
craft;  and  most  men  who  feel  the  thrill 
of  our  expanding  life  cannot  write  well. 
Our  life,  therefore,  is  one  thing — a  thing 
of  extraordinary  accomplishment,  full  of 
the  healthful  joy  of  growth.  And  most 
of  our  contemporary  literature  is  another 
thing — a  thing  that  lags  far  behind  our 
work.  Witness  the  fact  that  American 
character  has  found  better  expression  in 
commercial  and  political  achievements 
than  in  any  books  that  we  have  produced. 
From   The   World's   Work, 


[Words  for  Mendelssohn's  song  for  two 
voices  of  same  title.] 
"Es  ist  schwer  zu  leben  in  dcr  Fraileih  dcs 
Gutten." — Harnack. 

/. 

No  day  hut  shows  me  beauty. 
If  I  my  heart  can  brin^ 
To  feel  a  stir  of  pleasure 
In  color,  form  or  measure, 
Or  in  a  living  thing. 
O  joy  in  things  of  beauty, 
Gift  of  a  love  divine, 
Fountains  of  life  revealing 
In  purity  of  feeling. 
Come  to  this  heart  of  mine! 

II, 

No  day  but  shows  me  wisdom. 
If  I  my  mind  can  bring 
To  ponder  laws  of  nature 
In  crystal,  plant,  or  creature- 
Truth  is  in  everything, 
O  light  of  truth,  be  with  me. 
Teach  thou  my  simple  mind 
To  love  and  seek  thee  ever 
With  strenuous  endeavor. 
In  freedom,  unconiined! 

Ill, 

No  day  but  shows  me  freedom. 
If  I  my  hand  can  bring 
To  give  or  share  or  labor, 
Or  lend  unto  my  neighbor 
Service  in  anything, 
O  simple  art  of  living, 
Once  thou  art  understood! 
Arise,  my  soul!  through  Beauty, 
Through  love  of  Truth  and  Duty, 
To  freedom  of  the  Good, 

Harriot  Milinowski, 
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Course  of  Ethical  Instructions  for  Scfiools 

{Continued  ) 


EVERY  year  the  tie  between  the  Day 
School  and  the  Sunday  School 
has  grown  closer.  From  this  very 
intimacy  has  arisen  a  problem.  As  more 
children  from  the  Day  School  joined  the 
Sunday  School,  we  were  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  the  child  repeated  his  work ; 
— "Ulysses"  during  the  week  and  on  Sun- 
day— the  story  of  "Ruth"  perhaps  on 
Friday,  and  again  on  Sunday.  Not  only 
did  the  child's  interest  flag,  but  the  Sun- 
day School  was  discounted.  Instead  of 
the  Sunday  School  being  regarded  as 
something  exceptionally  valuable  and  in- 
spiring, it  became  part  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  w^eek. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  counter- 
act this  tendency  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
making  the  Sunday  School  as  unlike  the 
Day  School  as  possible  as  to  its  atmos- 
phere, in  its  assembly  exercises,  and  by 
changes  in  the  emphasis  and  temper  of 
the  classroom  work;  secondly,  by  the 
introduction,  at  certain  points  in  the 
course,  of  supplementary  work,  different 
altogether  in  character  from  anything 
undertaken  in  the  Day  School.  The  first 
of  these  supplementary  classes,  composed 
of  those  children  who  attend  the  Day 
School,  has  had  lessons  based  on  na- 
ture study ;  and  to  make  sure  that  these 
nature  lessons  did  not  repeat  or  conflict 
with  any  nature  work  done  in  the  Day 
School,  the  topics  were  approached  only 
secondarily  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  art,  literature,  and  ethics. 

In  the  main,  seasonal  interests  were 
utilized  to  give  order  and  system  to  the 
topics.  Thus,  the  first  lessons  dealt  with 
The  Sheep,  emphasizing  its  quailties  of 


trust  and  protection.  In  this  way,  the 
idea  of  preparation  for  the  winter  by  the 
use  of  sheep's  wool  for  human  protection 
during  the  cold  weather,  was  brought 
into  relief ;  and  after  the  sheep,  there  fol- 
lowed naturally  the  sheep  dog,  bringing 
its  lesson  of  faithfulness. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  and  length- 
ening days  brought  with  them  the  study 
of  *'The  Evergreen  Tree"  and  the  "Evo- 
lution of  Light,"  and  their  accompany- 
ing lessons  of  the  beauty  of  service,  as 
exemplified  in  Andersen's  story  of  "The 
Little  Fir  Tree,"  and  the  meaning  of 
light"  in  "The  Story  of  Balder,"  with  its 
parallel  of  darkness  and  light,  evil  and 
good.  Here  we  tried  to  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  light  is  born  in  every  little 
child — the  light  "which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

To  arouse  affection  and  sympathy  for 
the  animal  world,  the  legends  of  St. 
Francis,  and  his  love  for  Brother  Wolf 
and  Sister  Dove,  were  used.  Its  modem 
parallel,  Kipling's  "Purum  Bhagat" ;  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  children. 

With  the  first  heavy  snow-storm,  the 
Power  of  Small  Things  is  taught  in  the 
"Lesson  of  the  Snow." 

Easter  and  returning  Spring  overflow 
with  lessons  of  renewal  and  growth.  The 
Qgg,  the  cocoon,  the  seed,  and  the  miracle 
of  bird  and  butterfly  and  bloom  are  para* 
'bles  of  that  resurrection  of  the  spirit 
which  is  the  true  Easter. 

This  is  the  plan  in  general,  subject 
necessarily  to  change,  as  the  need  may 
arise. 

To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
method  used,  it  may  be  well  to  submit  the 
following  lesson : 
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The  subject  of  the  lesson  is,  let  us  say, 
'The  Sheep."  The  work  is  first  taken  up 
objectively,  and  presupposes  some  knowl- 
edge already  gained  in  the  Day  School. 
The  teacher  wishes  to  discover  what  the 
child  knows,  and  uses  this  knowledge  as 
a  foundation  for  her  work.  Such  topics 
are  touched  upon  as; — the  adaptation  of 
the  animal  to  its  environment; — ^the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  teeth,  perfect 
for  grazing; — ^the  utilitarian  digestive 
apparatus,  essential  for  hasty  eating,  as 
the  sheep  is  on  the  move ; — the  chewing  of 
the  cud,  when  the  animal  is  at  leisure  in 
a  sheltered  nook; — the  split  hoofs  which 
enable  it  to  walk  in  wet  meadows  when 
feeding,  or  to  climb  steep  rocks  when 
fleeing  from  its  enemy,  the  wolf; — its 
woolly  covering,  keeping  it  both  warm 
and  dry ; — its  segregating  instinct,  which 
causes  it  to  flock  for  mutual  protection. 

All  this  is  the  introduction  to  the  point 
next  to  be  considered, — the  relation  of 
man  to  the  sheep.  He  raises  the  sheep 
for  the  wool.  The  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  is  fol- 
lowed step  by  step.  The  raising 
of  the  sheep,  and  man's  care  of  them; 
sheep  shearing,  carding,  spinning,  weav- 
ing* dyeing,  transportation,  making  up 
into  garments,  wholesale  and  retail  buy- 
ing and  selling, — all  these  stages  are 
studied,  and  after  the  value  of  the  sheep 
to  man  has  been  taken  up,  we  come  to  the 
main  point  of  the  lesson.  This  timid  and 
confiding  creature  responds  to  man's 
protecting  care,  and  trusts  and  follows 
him.  Man  in  his  turn  loves  the  animal 
he  protects.  Alone  on  the  mountain-side, 
with  the  helpless  creatures  who  confide 
in  him,  he  is  ready  to  give  battle  to  the 
robber  wolf,  and,  if  need  be,  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  sheep. 

To  quicken  the  emotion  now  aroused, 
we  turn  to  art  and  poetry.  With 
pictures  obtainable  at  the  minimum  of 
expense,  we  can  give  each  child  a  repro- 


duction of  Millet's  or  Lerolle's  Shep- 
herdess, Millet's  Sheep  Shearing,  or 
Mauve's  "Gentle  Shepherd,"  bearing  the 
turn  to  poetry,  we  have  a  rich  store, — 
Wordsworth's  "Pet  Lamb,"  Christina 
Rossetti's  "The  Lamb  of  Grasmere,"  and 
"The  Shepherd,"  by  William  Blake  which 
are  here  reproduced: — 

THE  LAMBS  OF  GRASMERE,  i860. 

The  upland  flocks  grew  starved  and  thinned; 

Their  shepherds  scarce  could  feed  the  lambs 
Whose  milWcss  mothers  butted  them, 

Or  who  were  orphaned  of  their  dams. 
The  lambs,  athirst  for  mother's  milk 

Filled  all  the  place  with  piteous  sounds; 
Their  mother's  bones  made  white  for  miles 

The  pastureless  wet  pasture  grounds. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night. 

From  lamb  to  lamb  the  shepherds  went, 
With  teapots  for  the  bleating  mouths 

Instead  of  nature's  nourishment 
The  litde  shivering  gaping  things      • 

Soon  knew  the  step  that  brought  them  aid, 
And   fondled  the  protecting  hand, 

And  rubbed  it  with  a  woolly  head. 

Then  as  the  days  waxed  on  to  weeks. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
These  lambs  with  frisky  heads  and  tails 

Skipping  and  leaping  on  the  lea. 
Bleating  in  tender,  trustful  tones, 

Resting  on  rocky  crag  or  mound, 
And  following  the  beloved  feet 

That  once  had  sought  for  them  and  found. 

1  hesc  very  shepherds  of  their  flocks, 

These  loving  lambs  so  meek  to  please, 
Are  worthy  of  recording  words 

And  honor  in  their  due  degrees; 
So  might  I  live  a  hundred  years, 

And  roam  from  strand  to  foreign  strand. 
Yet  not  forget  this  flooded  spring 

And  scarce-save  lambs  of  Westmoreland. 
— Christina  Rossetti. 


^  A  CHILL. 

What  can  lambkins  do 

All  the  keen  night  through? 
Nestle  by  their  woolly  mother, 

The  careful  ewe. 

What  can  nestlings  do 

In  the  nightly  dew? 
Sleep  beneath  their  mother's  wing 

Till  day  breaks  anew. 

If  in  field  or  tree 

There  might  only  be 
Such  a  warm  soft  sleeping-place 

Found  for  me. 

— Christina  Rossetti, 
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THE  SHEPHERD. 

How  sweet  is  the  shepherd's  sweet  lot; 

From  the  morn  to  the  evening  he  strays, 
He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day, 

^nd  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  with  praise. 

For  he  knows  the  lambs'  innocent  call, 
And  he  hears  the  ewe's  tender  reply; 

He  is  watchful  while  they  arc  at  peace. 
For  they  know  when  their  shepherd  is  nigh. 
—William  Blake. 

The  two-fold  lesson  of  Trust  and  Pro- 
tection has  now  been  brought  home,  and 
many  applications  have  been  made  by 
teacher  and  children.  The  lesson  ends 
perhaps  with  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  or 
the  tender  Gospel  words : — 

"He  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the 
shepherd  of  the  sheep.  To  him  the 
porter  openeth,  and  the  sheep  hear  his 
voice;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,  and  leadeth  them  out. 

"And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own 
sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him;  for  they  know  his 
voice. 

"And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him;  for  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  strangers. 

"I  am  the  good  shepherd :  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

"But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the 
shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not, 
seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the 
sheep,  and  fleeth;  and  the  wolf  catcheth 
them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep." 

Learned  by  the  children  and  recited  by 
them  in  the  Assembly,  as  a  summary  of 
the  whole,  is  the  text: —  ^ 

"The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep." 


Notes  on  the  Ethical  Societies 

St.  Louis.  — The  Ethical  Sunday 
School  has  begun  with  nineteen  classes 
in  a  graded  course  of  instruction,  with 
an  attendance  of  over  one  hundred  pupils. 
The  new  features  this  winter  will  be  a 


"Men's  Discussion  Club,"  open  to  every 
one,  to  be  held  fortnightly  in  the  Ethical 
Society  Rooms ;  a  course  of  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures  on  educational  topics,  to  be 
given  by  professors  from  the  University 
of  Missouri ;  and  an  Adult  Class  on  Sun- 
day mornings  for  the  study  of  Plato's 
"Republic,"  meeting  for  an  hour  preced- 
ing the  lecture,  at  Memorial  Hall.  The 
Greek  Ethics  Club,  which  is  attended  by 
many  people  from  the  various  churches 
of  the  city  has  begun  its  sessions  with  a 
discussion  o^  "Les  Miserables,"  by  Victor 
Hugo.  The  meetings  of  the  Nature 
Study  Section  will  be  suspended  for  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  be  resumed  the 
coming  Spring.  The  Men's  Philosoph- 
ical Club  expects  shortly  three  lectures  by 
Prof.  Frank  Thilly,  on  "The  Philosophy 
of  the  Middle  Ages." 

H  Chicago. — Mr.  Salter  is  opening  the 
year  with  a  series  of  addresses  intended 
to  set  forth  the  broad  lines  of  an  ethical 
religion.  It  will  deal  with  the  following 
subjects :  "A  Moral  Credo,"  "Ethics  and 
Worship,"  "Ethics  and  the  Personal 
Life,"  "Ethics  and  Social  Life,"  "Moral- 
ity as  a  Religion." 

Associated  this  year  with  Mr.  Salter  as 
an  Assistant  Lecturer  is  Prof.  Nathaniel 
Schmidt,  of  Cornell  University,  who  will 
speak  at  least  four  times  during  the  year. 
His  first  lecture  on  the  23rd  of  November 
will  be  on  "The  Problem  of  Job,"  while 
on  the  following  Sunday  he  will  repeat 
by  request  his  lecture  on  "Jesus." 

Pliiladelpliia  —  The  season  opened* 
auspiciously  with  a  crowded  hall  to  hear 
Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  on  "The 
Problem  of  Democracy."  The  Sunday 
School  is  meeting  this  year  under  im- 
proved conditions  at  the  New  Century 
Hall,  where  the  Sunday  lectures  are 
given,  from  9.45  to  10.45.  There  is 
growing  interest  in  the  Sunday  School 
work,  and  the  outlook  is  promising. 
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World  of  Social  Effort 


THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 

Last  year  the  Trade  School  was  an 
ideal ;  this  year  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  an  in- 
<:orporated  body  with  oflScers,  a  Board 
of  Directors,  and  a  corps  of  experienced 
teachers.  So  rapid  has  been  its  growth 
that  the  originators  themselves  are 
amazed  at  its  progress,  the  history  of 
which  is  briefly  as  follows:  In  the 
Spring  of  1902  Mr.  Benjamin  Gutten- 
heini  donated  $50,000,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  forthwith 
the  old-fashioned  dwelling  house  at  233 
West  14th  Street  was  rented,  renovated, 
and  fitted  out  with  sewing  machines,  fac- 
tory tools,  and  the  other  necessary  articles 
for  the  work  in  hand.  Prof.  Mary 
Schenck  Woolman  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege was  appointed  director ;  Miss  Susan 
R.  Miller,  principal;  and  Miss  Leonora 
•O'Reilly,  of  Asacog  House,  put  in  charge 
of  the  machine  work. 

From  the  start,  the  ideal  of  the  School 
will  be  ethical;  thoroughness  of  work 
and  training  of  the  mind  will  be  insisted 
upon.  Individual  attention  will  be  given, 
and  each  pupil  encouraged  to  enter  that 
trade  wherein  she  is  fitted  to  excel,  hav- 
ing from  the  beginning  an  ideal  of  ad- 
vancement before  her ;  and,  that  she  may 
learn  to  love  it,  she  will  be  taught  the 
part  her  trade  has  played  in  the  history  of 
tnankind.  Moreover,  in  order  to  better 
impress  on  the  School  as  a  whole  as- 
piration for  the  highest,  there  will  be  an 
assembly  of  the  pupils  daily,  at  which 
mottos  or  lines  from  great  thinkers  will 
be  displayed,  and  a  moment's  silence  for 
thought  and  reflection  given;  that  thus 
the  pupils  may  be  aided  spiritually  as  well 
as  mentally  and  physically.  The  aims  of 
the  School,  as  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  are  as  follows:     The  in- 


struction of  girls  and  women  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  religious  belief, 
or  color,  enabling  them  to  become  skilled 
workers  in  any  trade  suitable  to  women. 
*  *  Scholarships  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
year  will  be  given,  on  a  rising  scale,  in  the 
form  of  wages;  thus  obviating  the  diffi- 
culty of  training  those  pupils  whose 
families  are  dependent  on  their  earnings 
during  the  apprentice  stage,  and  follow- 
ing somewhat  the  method  employed  in 
European  cities. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  president, 
Miss  Virginia  Potter,  the  future  of  the 
School  is  assured.  Already  it  has  aroused 
national  interest ;  inaugurated,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Conference,  this  work  will  always  have 
special  concern  for  our  readers,  and  we 
shall  give  them  an  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing it. 


SCHOOL  NUR5E 

An  interesting  experiment  is  being 
conducted  in  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Boards  of  Health 
and  of  Education,  in  treating  children 
sent  home  from  school  for  slight  dis- 
eases. In  England,  for  sometime,  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  successfully  by 
introducing  a  trained  nurse  into  the 
Public  school  system  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  medical  inspectors. 
Miss  Wald  has  for  many  years  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  this  plan  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  crowded  quarters  of 
our  city,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
making  known  to  those  interested  the 
work  of  the  School  Nurses  in  London. 
Her  plans  were  somewhat  aided  by  the 
experience  of  one  of  her  own  nurses, 
who,  after  working  in  the  settlement, 
took  a  position  in  a  Public  School,  there- 
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by  being  enabled  to  present  important 
data  to  an  official,  showing  the  loss  of 
school  time  suffered  by  children  exclud- 
ed by  the  medical  inspector  for  some 
slight  infection  which,  remaining  un- 
cured,  debarred  the  child  from  educa- 
tion. The  matter  was  further  discussed 
at  the  Settlement  with  members  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  plan 
adopted  by  which  a  nurse  visits  the 
schools  daily,  attending  these  cases,  and 
follows  to  their  homes  the  more  serious 
ones.  There  she  leaves  instructions  for 
treatment,  and  keeps  a  record  of  the 
case ;  for  although  the  Truant  officer  has 
the  oversight  of  delinquent  children,  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  those  sent  home 
by  the  doctor;  and  so  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  children  thus  excluded  never 
return  to  school. 

So  far  the  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful, the  nurse  visiting  daily  four 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  school 
population  of  4,500.  The  medical  in- 
spectors have  made  a  definite  eflFort  at 
thorough  co-operation ;  the  teachers  have 
received  her  cordially ;  and,  since  the  mat- 
ter has  the  endorsement  of  the  Boards  of 
Health  and  Education,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  movement  may  become  permanently 
supported  by  the  city.  L.  L.  D. 


IPTTER-SETTLEMENT  BASE  BALL 
ASSOaATION. 

Eight  settlements  in  the  city  united  this 
summer  to  interest  the  boys'  clubs  in  one 
common  project,  by  baseball  contests: — 
Clarke  Memorial,  College  Settlement, 
Gordon  House,  Hudson  Guild,  River- 
side, Union,  and  University  Settle- 
ments. The  aim  was  to  live  up  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  colleges.  A  sil- 
ver cup,  with  the  names  of  the  contending 
teams  was  exhibited  for  one  week  at 
each  of  the  houses ;  and  was  finally  won 
by  the  Riverside  Settlement.  Those 
who  initiated  the  movement  were  grat- 
ified at  the  response  the  clubs  made  to 


this  first  attempt  toward  co-ordinating 
tlieir  interests.  A  joint  banquet  was 
given  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
the  committee  confidently  expects  still 
more  satisfactory  results  next  year  in  pro- 
moting good  fellowship  and  athletic  ac- 
complishments among  the  members. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SETTLEMENT. 

Greenwich  House,  at  26  Jones  street. 
New  York,  presents  two  new  aspects  in 
the  development  of  the  settlement — first ; 
neighbors  and  residents  are  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  (and  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  term  "resident,"  a  visitor 
must  prove  her  service  of  value.) ; 
Second,  emphasis  is  laid  on  incorpora- 
tion. These  inovations  are  expected 
to  approve  themselves  by  giving  added 
stability  to  the  settlement  body.  Hitherto 
settlements  have  generally  been  gov- 
erned by  committees  of  outsiders,  who 
are  neither  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  neighborhood  nor  in  direct  touch 
with  the  work.  That  the  residents,  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  from  the 
neighborhood,  are  the  proper  interpreters 
of  the  needs  of  the  house  appears  reason- 
able; and  settlement  workers  will  watch 
with  interest  the  furtherance  of  this  plan. 


CONSUMER'S  LEAGUE. 

In  our  own  country  the  interest  in  this 
work  is  keenest  in  the  West,  where  six 
leagues  sprang  up  this  summer  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose.  Port- 
land, Denver,  and  Topeka.  But  a  more 
significant  fact  is  the  international  aspect 
that  the  movement  is  assuming.  A 
League  is  now  organizing  in  Holland 
with  branches  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
clam  ;  and  since  the  value  of  the  work  is 
proved  by  this  world-wide  interest,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the 
New  York  shopping  public  may  be  quick- 
ened. 
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Felicia:  An   Experiment  in  Se/f-Govermnent 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasant  things  in 
life  is  to  see  earnest  work  end  in 
success,  hopes  become  realities. 
For  years  the  Young  Men's  Union  has 
been  accumulating  a  fund  with  which  ro 
make  a  permanent  summer  home  for  the 
accommodation  of  some  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school  and  children  of  the  poor  whom 
it  has  annually  sent  to  the  country;  and 
now  the  home  is  a  reality. 

Land  was  bought  in  Mountainville,  a 
little  town  about  fifty  miles  from  New 
York  on  the  Erie  Road,  a  house  was 
built,  and  the  place  named  Felicia  in  hon- 
or of  Dr.  Felix  Adler.  During  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  summer  it  was  found 
impossible  to  send  out  any  parties  of  chil- 
dren, showing  to  the  difficulties  of  com- 
pleting the  building,  and  of  securing  a 
sufficinet  supply  of  water.  One  party  of 
about  eigthy  boys,  however,  was  sent  up 
during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Few  are  the  realities  that  are  brighter 
than  their  promise;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  first  party  was  at  home  in  Felicia 


that  the  full  advantages  and  delights  of 
the  place  revealed  themselves.  Only  one 
who  has  known  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements of  looking  after  parties  of 
city  children  in  ill-arranged  farm  houses, 
and  upon  property  belonging  to  someone 
else,  can  appreciate  w^hat  it  means  to  have 
a  house  built  for  the  purpose,  and  a  farm 
of  more  than  seventy  acres  dedicated  en- 
tirely to  this  particular  work. 

Adjoining  the  property,  and  running 
along  its  border  for  something  like  half 
a  mile,  there  is  a  small  creek  adequate 
for  swimming,  fishing,  and  paddling ;  but 
not  deep  enough  for  drowning.  There 
are  upon  the  property  meadows  and 
fields,  which,  with  little  improvement, 
can  be  made  into  fine  places  for  games 
and  out-of-door  sports  of  all  kinds.  The 
orchards  are  large  and  fruitful.  Even 
after  the  boys  left,  the  apple  crop  was  sold 
for  fifty  dollars. 

But  the  house  was  the  chief  attraction. 
With  its  long  and  wide  veranda,  large  as- 
sembly hall,  ample  dining  rparn,  and  ^iry, 
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comfortable  dormitories,  it  made  such  a 
home  as  neither  the  boys  nor  those  in 
charge  had  ever  known  before. 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  sup- 
plying the  essentials  were  supplemented 
by  the  gifts  of  friends  who  arranged 
special  occasion,  such  as  camp  fires  and 
corn  roasts,  candy  pulls,  and  straw  rides. 

It  was  a  fortnight  of  almost  unbroken 
happiness.  The  physical  benefits  and  the 
great  enjoyment  which  come  to  the  chil- 
dren from  these  stays  in  the  country  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
■dwell  upon  them.  Even  while  the  outing 
was  conducted  in  the  less  favorable  con- 
ditons  of  rented  places,  the  children 
looked  forward  to  the  period  of  these 
excursions  as  the  best  time  of  the  year; 
but  now  that  there  is  a  permanent  place 
with  great  natural  advantages  and  spe- 
cial arrangements,there  is  no  question  but 
that  to  many  a  boy  and  girl  Felicia  will 
be  associated  with  the  happiest  time  in 
life.  Happiness  may  not  be  the  greatest 
thing  in  life,  but  it  surely  is  the  greatest 
luxury.  For  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  knowing  and  seeing  happy 
children,  a  trip  to  Mountainville  is  sure 
to  be  a  great  satisfaction. 

But  the  country  home  is  more  than  a 
happy  accomplishment;  it  opens  yet 
greater  possibilities  for  the  future.  The 
American  methods  of  dealing  with  chil- 
dren in  the  country  are  somewhat  behind 
those  of  England  and  Europe,  where 
children  are  sent  out  of  the  city  for 
longer  periods  than  with  us,  and  where 
the  enterprise  takes  on  a  much  more  seri- 
ous character.  It  is  possible  not  only  to 
give  health  and  happiness,  but  so  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind  and  guide  the  actions  that 
a  deep  impression  may  be  left  on  the 
thought  and  character.  The  farm  will 
give  an  oportunity  for  orchards  and  gar- 
dens and  fields  which  will  not  alone  sup- 
ply vegetables  for  the  kitchen,  and  fruits 
and  flowers  for  the  table,  but,  what  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  can  be  the 


means  of  giving  the  children  an  insight 
into  the  laws  and  the  friendship  of  Na- 
ture— ^at  present  a  sealed  book  to  them. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  we  of  the 
city  have  grown  very  far  away  from 
nature.  The  journey  back  is  neither 
short  nor  easy.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  city  boy.  He  sees  an  animal,  and 
his  sole  idea  is  to  chase  it  and  hit  it  with 
a  stick.  He  sees  a  growing  object,  and 
his  one  thought  is  to  pick  it,  if  possible 
eat  it,  otherwise  throw  it  away.  And 
yet  his  instinct  of  kindliness  and  his 
interest  in  the  wonderful  laws  of  growth 
and  life,  may  be  easily  touched  and  de- 
veloped by  the  good  teacher. 

The  opportunities  for  reaching  the 
mind  during  the  summer  vacation  are  as 
yet  almost  untried,  but  they  suggest  great 
possibilities.  As  the  work  of  the  Ethical 
Society  stands  not  only  for  doing,  but 
for  doing  things  in  the  very  best  possi- 
ble way,  these  educational  possibilities 
give  a  chance  for  pioneer  work  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

There  has  been  a  plan  adopted  for  the 
control  of  some  of  the  parties  which 
is  an  unique  feature  in  this  kind 
of  work,  and  which,  so  far,  has 
brought  forth  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  is  a  modified  form  of  self- 
government,  such  as  is  in  operation 
at  the  George  Junior  Republic.  During 
such  a  short  period  as  two  weeks,  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  carry  out  in  all 
its  details  any  large  scheme  of  self-gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  impossible  to 
realize  it  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  children  come  from  the 
same  neighborhood  and  are  already  or- 
ganized into  clubs.  Taking  all  concerned 
into  partnership  in  the  matter  of  making 
and  carrying  out  the  necessary  rules, 
not  only  makes  it  easier  for  those  in 
charge,  but  adds  an  attractive  feature  to 
the  occupation  of  the  children. 

The  plan,  as  carried  out  in  Felicia 
during  the  summer,  consisted  of  an  as- 
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sembly  of  all  the  boys  immediately  after 
breakfast.  This  little  community  is  a 
pure  democracy.  The  necessary  rules  in 
regard  to  going  to  the  village  or  to  the 
swimming  place,  the  care  of  playthings, 
and  the  rules  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
each  other,  were  passed  by  this  little  leg- 
islative body.  The  boys  could  discuss 
the  regulations  freely;  and  when  they 
had  been  passed,  there  was  a  feehng  that 
the  majority  gave  the  consent,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  was  consequently  on  the  side 
of  the  regulation.  There  were  the  re- 
ports of  the  committees  which  carried  on 
the  general  activities,  such  as  the  Post 
Office  Committee,  the  Committees  on 
Sports,  on  Evening  Entertainments, 
Gathering  of  Apples,  etc.  Officers  for 
the  whole  community  were  also  elected, 
including  a  president,  marshals,  secre- 
tary for  the  Assembly  and  judges.  Af- 
ter the  Assembly,  and  three  judges  sat 
upon  the  offenders  of  the  day  before. 
These  Judges  were  elected,  and  naturally 
the  older  boys  who  had  a  reputation  for 
being  fair  were  chosen.  Their  decisions 
were  in  every  case  marked  by  common 
sense  and  justice, not  running  to  extremes 
in    any    direction.      Punishments    were 


very  fairly  apportioned,  and  there  was 
not  a  boy  in  the  place  who  did  not  catch 
the  spirit  of  fairness.  There  was  a  feeling, 
too,  that  one  person,  by  virtue  of  his- 
office,  might  properly  be  put  in  charge  of 
another;  and  that  it  was  no  indignity  to 
obey  a  playfellow  who  was  using  the 
authority  of  the  general  community. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  actual  punish- 
ments was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
caretakers. 

Teaching  self-government  to  children 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
teaching  ethics.  Some  of  the  obvious 
requirements  in  the  conduct  of  such  a 
community  are  fairness,  obedience,  faith- 
fulness, honesty,  and  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  law.  The  outcome  of  the  two 
weeks  of  this  experiment  was  a  notable 
increase  of  the  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
fraternity  among  the  members  of  the  lit- 
tle community.  The  last  words  of  the 
Felicia  song  were  sung  with  deep  feel- 
ings of  love  and  friendship : 

**As  the  green  hills  round  about  us 

Heights  eternal  raise, 
So  abiding  is  the  memory 

Of  those  golden  days." 

John   Lovejoy  Elliott. 
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Books   That  Concern   Us 


The  Message  of  Man.  A  book  of  Ethical 
Scriptures  gathered  from  many  sources  and 
arranged  by  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.  D.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

In  his  article  on  the  Ethical  Movement  in 
England  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number,  Mr. 
Salter  relates  how  he  met  with  a  London 
brother  on  a  bicycle  trip  one  himdred  or  more 
miles  away  from  London,  who,  although  carry- 
ing almost  nothing  with  him,  had  nevertheless 
his  "Message  of  Man"  in  his  pocket.  We 
heartily  welcome  this  new  pocket  edition  of  an 
old  favorite,  which  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  closer  companionship  with  this  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Ethical  Scriptures.  The 
new  edition  has  also  the  added  charm  of  a 
frontispiece  in  the  shape  of  a  reproduction  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watt's  beautiful  picture,  the 
"Dweller  in  the  Innermost."  We  may  can- 
didly say,  without  allowing  our  bias  to  speak  in 
the  matter,  that  we  know  of  no  collection  of  the 
kind  that  may  be  compared  with  this  one  (and 
this  was  the  testimony  of  a  non-Ethicist  friend 
into  whose  hands  it  came)  ;  and  we  commend  it 
to  our  readers  as  a  little  book  admirably  suited 
for  a  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  gift, — a  book 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  over  here  shall 
grow  as  deeply  attached  to  as  our  friends  on  the 
other  side. 


The  Level  of  Social  Motion.  By  M.  A.  Lane. 
i      Macmillan  Co.,  $2.00. 

Although  Mr.  Lane's  "inquiry  into  the  future 
conditions  of  human  society"  is,  as  he  claims 
in  his  preface,  "addressed  to  the  man  and  to  the 
woman  of  average  education,"  yet  the  nearly 
600  pages  of  his  inquiry  are  of  the  hardest, 
closest  reading.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  profound 
thinker,  a  bold  projector,  a  thorough  scholar; 
and  he  brings  his  powers  of  logic,  imagination, 
and  erudition  to  fruition  in  the  work  before  us, 
after  "many  years  of  investigation  into  the 
phenomena  of  human  society  and  into  the 
causes  of  social  action  in  general."  He  finds 
that  humanity  is  moving  with  resistless,  in- 
herent force,  according  to  mathematically  de- 
,  monstrable  laws,  toward  a  state  of  social  equi- 
librium in  which  the  economic  and  moral  forces 


shall  be  liberated  in  perfect  and  static  har- 
mony. Even  so  apparently  capricious  a  fac- 
tor as  human  population  is  subject  to  this 
same  quietly  persistent  law,  and  is  "moving  to- 
ward a  mean  or  normal  number  which,  when 
once  reached,  can  never  again  be  disturbed." 

Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Lane's  theory  of  human  life 
is  as  follows:  On  the  basic  functions  (physio- 
logical) of  nutrition  and  propagation  all  human 
(and,  for  that  matter,  all  animal)  society  rests. 
Out  of  the  satisfaction  and  regulation  of  these 
basic  functions  grows,  first  of  all,  our  eco- 
nomic theory.  From  the  day  when  multiplica- 
tion of  wealth  became  possible  for  a  society 
inhabiting  an  unchanging  locality  social  pro- 
gress dates.  And  all  the  history  of  social  pro- 
gress since  that  remote  era,  even  man's  morals 
and  religions,  have  been  simply  phases  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  incident  to  the  unrest  of 
the  human  spirit  in  seeking  the  "level  of  social 
motion"  which  is  its  goal.  How  completely 
this  aspect  of  society  has  occupied  the  author's 
mind  we  see  proven  by  two  sentences  near  the 
close  of  his  book:  on  page 471  he  says,  "Wealth 
and  its  diffusion  have  been  the  basis  of  our 
study";  and  again  on  page  555,  "If  men  are 
more  intellectual  today  than  formerly,  it  is  be- 
cause their  wealth  is  greater  and  more  equally 
diffused." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Lane's  laborious  discussion  in  the  compass  of 
a  notice  of  this  sort.  His  book  needs  most  at- 
tentive perusal.  The  single  unpleasant  feature 
in  it  is  an  inclination  toward  dogmatic  and 
oracular  utterances  on  matters  beyond  the  au- 
thor's first-hand  acquaintance.  For  example, 
on  page  347  Mr.  Lane  asserts  that  "Lincoln  was 
a  president  greater  in  every  respect  than  the 
so-called  "father  of  his  country.'"     Sic? 

D.  S.  M. 


The  Philosophy  of  Conduct.    By  George  1. 
Ladd.     Scribner's,  $3.50. 

Professor  Ladd  of  Yale  shares  with  Pro- 
fessor James  of  Harvard  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  foremost  American  psychologist;  and. 
although  the  volume  under  consideration  deals 
perhaps  more  intimately  with  the  problems  in 
the  special  field  of  philosophers  like  Palmer, 
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Bowne,  Royce,  and  Howison,  still  it  shows 
that  painstaking  accumulation  and  conscien- 
tious disposition  and  exposition  of  material 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  Prof.  Ladd's  work. 
The  book  is  too  large— 650  pages  and  more— 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  suffers  some- 
what from  the  diffuseness  which  mars  the  style 
of  the  university  lecture.  Yet  Prof.  Ladd's 
skillful  choice  of  words,  his  appreciation  of 
poetry,  and  his  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject he  is  dealing  with,  save  the  book  from  the 
merciless  reproach  of  the  laconic  Greek  dictum : 
*'A  big  book,  a  big  bore." 

Perhaps  Prof.  Ladd  was  the  less  fearful  of 
jeopardizing  the  success  of  his  book  by  saying 
the  whole  truth  even  if  it  took  650  pages,  in 
that  he  entertained  a  greater  apprehension, 
freely  confessed  both  in  the  preface  and  in  the 
body  of  his  book:  the  apprehension,  namely, 
that  certain  currents  of  modern  speculation 
and  practice  were  making  so  strongly  against 
his  own  idealistic  conception  of  ethics  as  to 
render  his  book  highly  unwelcome  to  the 
Americans  of  today.  These  currents  he  sees 
chiefly  in  tne  tendency  to  apply  the  canons 
of  biological  evolution  to  the  sphere  of  ethics, 
in  the  reigning  spirit  of  commercialism  in  our 
international  relations  (leading  to  race  hatred 
and  Imperialism),  and  in  "the  low  and  nerve- 
less ethical  condition  of  the  current  Chris- 
tianity. The  book  is,  therefore,  in  large  measure 
a  protest  against  refined  forms  of  hedonism 
and  legalism  in  ethics,  against  imperialism  in 
politics,  and  nerveless  conformity  and  formal- 
ism in  religion. 

Prof.  Ladd  considers  the  philosophy  of  con- 
duct under  three  chief  rubrics:  "The  Moral 
Self,"  "The  Virtuous  Life,"  and  "The  Na- 
ture  of  the  Right."  The  first  division  of  the 
book  is  psychological  in  character,  an  analysis  of 
the  moral  consciousness  (more  thorough,  Prof. 
Ladd  believes,  than  has  heretofore  been  at- 
tempted) to  determine  what  equipment  or  en- 
dowment the  moral  self  has  for  the  practice  of 
ethics.  The  author  finds  the  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion to  be  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  ethical 
endowment,  and  shows  the  insufficiency  of  any 
deterministic  theory  to  account  for  this  feel- 
ing. The  content  of  the  feeling  he  confesses 
may  vary  widely  with  training,  epoch,  and 
clime,  but  the  fact  of  the  feeling  is  "primary, 
essential,  unique"  (p.  70).  The  evolution  of 
ethics  is  from  feeling  to  judgment,  both  in  the 
savage  and  in  the  educated  race,  and  not  from 
judgment  to  feeling.  Hence,  Prof.  Ladd  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole 


moral  activity  of  men,  even  to  what  some  schol- 
ars would  call  their  base  superstitions  and  irra- 
tional prejudices,  in  order  to  ground  our  phil- 
osophy of  conduct  on  comprehensive  principles. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
description  of  the  various  virtues  of  feeling, 
will,  and  intellect.  It  is  historical  in  character; 
and,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  the  part  of  the  book 
which  might  have  been  easily  reduced  by  half 
without  marring  the  author's  plan.  The  out- 
come of  its  242  pages  is  that  the  virtuous  man 
is  a  blend  of  the  virtues  tabulated,  in  such  way 
that  no  one  of  them  or  one  class  of  them  is 
sufficient  alone  to  make  him  virtuous.  In 
other  words,  we  have  been  dealing  here  not 
with  the  ground  of  virtue  but  with  its  mani- 
festing, Ethics  reaches  beyond  practice  to  a 
theory. 

The  search  for  that  theory  comprises  the 
third  part  of  the  book,  which  is  therefore  meta- 
physical in  character.  It  is  a  masterly  plea  for 
Idealism  as  the  ground  of  ethics,  as  opposed  to 
all  forms  of  eademonism  (however  refined) 
or  legalism  (however  commandingly  august). 
This  section  of  200  pages  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment, form  an  excellent  book  of  itself  with 
the  title  the  author  has  chosen  for  it:  "The 
Nature  of  the  Right."  Prof.  Ladd  yields  just 
a  little  to  the  temptation  to  speak  "from  the 
chair"  of  a  Congregational  College  in  his  chap- 
ter on  the  relation  of  religion  to  morality;  but 
only  in  one  sentence  have  we  seen  anything  ap- 
proaching unkindness  of  judgment.  It  is  where 
he  says  that  the  religious  consciousness  will 
continue  to  speak  of  the  voice  or  the  law  of 
God — "the  conclusions  of  ethical  societies  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  (p.  524).  Prof. 
Ladd,  we  fear,  sadly  misunderstands  the  aim  of 
ethical  societies  if  he  thinks  that  their  object  is 
to  stifle  the  voice  or  to  shatter  the  laws  of 
God.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  recent  utterances 
of  the  leader  of  the  Ethical  Society  on  "Changes 
in  the  Conception  of  God"  would  disabuse 
Dr.  Ladd  of  this  uncharitable  judgment. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  polemic  or  an 
apology.  Prof.  Ladd's  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  ethics,  his  insistence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man,  his  championship  of 
an  idealistic  philosophy,  his  resolute  appeal 
from  the  schools  of  anthropology  to  the  study 
of  mankind  as  he  actually  finds  it, — these  chief 
virtues  of  his  book  commend  it  to  us  as  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  that  science  which 
we  prize  as  the  chief  good  of  man — ^the  science 
of  shaping  conduct  to  fit  moral  ideals,  and 
moral  ideals  to  fit  eternal  realities.      D.  S.  M. 
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Industrial  Conciliation.  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation in  New  York,  December  i6th  and 
17th,  1901.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
and  London. 

The  constantly  mooted  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  of  coordinating  labor  and 
capital,  meets  with  somewhat  of  an  answer  in 
this  book.  It  records  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  that  arose  and  were  calmly  and 
reasonably  brought  before  this  conference;  a 
discussion  conducted  in  a  frank  and  friendly 
manner  by  leaders  of  industry,  politics,  social 
reform  and  the  Church  met  on  one  platform. 


Philosophy  and  Life  and  Other  Essays.   By 

J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.  A.    London:  Swan  Son- 

nenchein  &  Co. 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  life  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  philosopher,  ....  but 
people  are  not  at  all  so  clear  that  philosophy  is 
a  good  thing  for  life ;"  and  yet  Professor  Muir- 
head shows  at  once  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  emphasis  in  all  these  papers  that  his 
philosophy  determines  man's  character.  True 
philosophy  demands  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
from  one's  own  experience;  to  judge  from  the 
standard  of  the  universe,  keeping  however 
within  the  scope  of  one's  own  peculiar  range. 
This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  yet  should 
each  man  live  his  life  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 
This  moreover  is  possible  in  every  field,  politi- 
cal, literary,  or  working;  for  in  all,  a  man  must 
think,  and  in  that  thought,  in  that  search  for 
truth,  he  must  at  length  come  to  philosophy.  He 
lies,  who  divorces  politics  from  piety;  good 
metaphysics  must  supplant  the  erroneous,  and 
we  must  rid  our  world  of  soulless  abstractions 
and  grasp  the  concrete  truth  beneath. 

In  the  realm  of  science,  the  philosophical 
problem  meets  us  where  we  seek  below  the  sur- 
face, particularly  in  the  case  of  political  econ- 
omy, as,  for  example,  in  the  problem  of  child- 
labor,  which,  so  soon  as  it  deals,  not  with  the 


increase  in  return  to  the  factory  lord,  but  with 
the  child's  deprivation  of  education,  becomes 
an  ethical  question.  Again  in  the  case  of 
the  trade  unions,  so  long  as  the  question  is 
still  open  as  to  whether  the  actual  rise  of  wages 
has  accrued  to  their  members  as  a  result  of 
their  endeavors,  the  discussion  is  in  the  range 
of  political  economy,  not,  however,  when  they 
are  viewed  as  a  step  toward  united  effort  to  up- 
lift their  working  brothers,  where  the  problem 
becomes  distinctly  ethical. 

The  volume  contains  two  personal  studies, 
sketches,  respectively  on  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, and  William  Wallace,  whose  philosophies 
we  find  exemplified  in  their  lives.  In  Steven- 
son, it  is  the  mission  of  joy,  the  sense  of 
achieving  a  happy  interpretation  of  life,  as 
portrayed  in  the  essays  and  letters,  rather  than 
in  the  stories,  which  none  the  less  echo  his 
buoyancy,  his  love  of  honesty  and  kindness,  and 
more  especicay,  his  doctrine  of  activity.  "If 
I  have  faltered  more  or  less  in  my  great  task 
of  happiness"  is  the  text,  the  inspiration  of 
Stevenson's  life. 

In  the  essay  on  William  Wallace,  we  come 
directly  in  touch  with  Toynbee  Hall;  with  the 
London  Ethical  Society. 

The  volume  closes  with  four  lectures  on 
purely  psychological  and  transcendental  sub- 
jects, which,  though  technical,  are  exceedingly 
clear. 

L.  B.  L. 


We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  advent 
among  us  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  the  eminent 
English  economist,  and  we  arc  glad  therefore 
to  announce  that  members  of  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety and  their  friends  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him  twice  this  fall.  He  will  give 
two  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social 
and  Economic  Ethics  Section.  The  first,  on 
November  24th,  will  be  on  "Ruskin  as  an  Econ- 
omist," and  those  who  know  Mr.  Hobson's 
valuable  book  on  Ruskin  will  surely  wish  to 
hear  his  further  exposition  of  the  subject.  His 
second  lecture  will  be  given  December  ist.  The 
subject  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
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Wof'k   of  the   New    York   Society  for 
Ethical   Culture 


▼OMEN^  CONFERENCE. 

During  the  summer,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  some  of  its  leading  members,  the 
Conference  has  succeeded,  in  cooperation  with 
earnest  friends,  in  establishing  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  an  account  of  which 
we  publish  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  To  the 
founders  of  the  school  is  due  the  praise  of 
opening  the  first  school  in  this  country  which 
unites  the  ethical  ideal  with  manual  train- 
ing in  such  an  institution  for  working  girls 
The  Conference  acknowledges  the  services  of 
those  who  labored  with  them  so  unselfishly  in 
research  and  in  executive  work.  The  school 
has  already  attained  so  prominent  a  place 
among  philanthropic  endeavors,  the  interest  it 
has  aroused  among  educators  and  social  work- 
ers is  so  wide-spread  that  its  further  develop- 
ment is  almost  beyond  the  scope  of  our  organi- 
zation. But  its  progress  will  continue  to  be 
recorded  in  these  pages. 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  will  give  her 
course  on  Modern  Philanthropy  at  Tuxedo 
Hall  on  Wednesday  mornings  from  November 
5th  to  January  21st.  The  lectures  will  be 
devoted  to  Charity  and  Correction,  the  Depend- 
ent Classes,  and  their  aid.  The  syllabus  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  the  one  to  follow  it  by  Mr. 
Percival  Chubb  on  the  "Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible,"  is  given  in  the  July  Record. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD 
NATURE-CHAPTER  L 

The  study  of  adolescence  will  be  continued 
this  winter,  the  religious  and  social  problems 
of  youth  as  shown  in  literature  receiving  spe- 
cial consideration.  The  following  books  will 
supply  the  material :  Tolstoy's  "Youth  and  Boy- 
hood ;"  Rosseau's  "Confessions ;"  J.  S.  Mills* 
"Autobiography ;"  Goethe's  Youth ;  George  El- 
iot's "Mill  on  the  Floss;"  Marie  Baskirt- 
seff's  Diary;  Mrs.  Ward's  ''Robert  Elsmere;" 
Hamlin  Garland's  "Rose  of  Dutcher's  Cooley ;" 
Jefferies'  "Story  of  My  Heart;"  the  "Story  of 
an  African  farm,"  and  others. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  GUILD. 

The  work  during  the  summer  was  carried  on 
without  interruption.  Ten  excursions  were 
given,  and  classes  in  sewing  and  raffia  work 
held  two  mornings  of  each  week  at  the  Hudson 
Guild   and   at  the  downtown   Ethical    Suciciy. 


The  Committee  has  fortunately  secured  a  new 
head-worker  for  the  26th  Street  Branch,  and 
anticipates  a  busy  winter. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Sunday  School  opened  auspiciously  Oc- 
tober 19th.  As  time  goes  by,  the  line  of  Sun- 
day School  work  becomes  more  definite,  and  the 
teaching  more  authoritative.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  differentiate  the  Sunday  School  more 
and  more  from  the  Day  School.  Its  problems 
are  in  reality  quite  different.  It  aims  to  be 
an  Ethical  Society  for  Children,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  them  training  to  fit  them  to  un- 
derstand and  take  part  in  the  religious  and 
ethical  life  of  the  Society  into  which  they  will 
later  be  admitted. 

This  year,  a  distinct  departure  will  be  made, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  distinction.  Here- 
tofore, those  who  have  covered  the  ground  in 
the  Day  School  have  been  put  into  classes  based 
upon  science,  designed  to  give  them  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  Nature  and  living 
things,  as  well  as  a  notion  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  this,  special  work  has 
been  arranged  in  biography  and  history,  to 
bring  the  children  into  touch  with  great  and  in- 
spiring personalities,  giving  them  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  good  works  of  great  men 
and  women.  Especial  benefits  from  this  study 
will  be  reaped  by  each  class  taking  up  some 
line  of  action  corresponding  with  the  thought. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  children  any  conception 
of  social  and  philanthropic  work,  but  this 
attempt  will  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  workers  who  know  the  needs  and 
natures  of  our  children.  To  each  class  there 
will  be  given  suggestions  of  something  they 
can  do  for  others. 

The  work  in  history  is  designed  to  broaden 
the  sympathy  by  bringing  about  an  understand- 
ing of  the  contributions  made  to  civilization  by 
various  races  and  nations,  including  those 
backward  peoples  too  often  despised  and  ne- 
glected. 

Although  increasing  in  numbers,  tht  Sun- 
day School  is  small,  considering  the  member- 
ship in  the  Ethical  Society.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  year  the  parents  will  avail  themselvts  more 
extensively  of  the  opportunity  offered.  The 
corps  of  teachers  is  large,  and  each  one  has 
special  aptitude  and  training  fi^r  the  work  in 
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hand.  Not  only  the  children  of  members,  but 
those  recommended  by  any  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, are  admitted. 


THE  HUDSON  GUILIX 

The  great  event  at  this  year's  opening  has 
been  the  securing  of  a  new  gymnasium.  Last 
year  the  Guild  added  a  number  of  new  depart- 
ments; the  library  was  put  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
fessional; the  work  for  boys  organized  and 
made  effective;  a  manual  training  department 
added.  This  year  the  gymnasium  will  make  the 
Guild  a  still  more  effective  social  centre. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  work  of  the  young- 
est children  can  come  in  touch  with  it  by  ap- 
plying to  Miss  Fannie  E.  Wolff.  Those  caring 
to  take  part  or  to  become  informed  about  the 
afternoon  work  for  girls  and  boys  will  please 
apply  to  Miss  Mary  Burnett,  the  new  Head 
Worker  of  the  Giildren's  Guild  and  in  charge 
of  the  afternoon  work  at  the  Hudson  Guild.  Dr. 
Elliott  is  in  charge  of  the  evening  work.  Vis- 
itors are  always  welcome  at  the  Guild  House, 
252  West  26th  Street. 


THB    BOVS    SCXHETY    FOR  ETHICAL 
CULTURE. 

The  name  no  longer  defines  this  group;  for 
the  first  Club  is  composed  of  young  men,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  twenty  years  old  and 
over.  There  are  five  groups  altogether.  Some 
of  the  members  have  been  in  attendance  for  six 
years,  during  which  time  they  have  not  missed 
over  six  Sunday  night  meetings.  These  young 
men  and  boys  have  reached  an  age  when  neither 
the  pressure  of  teachers  nor  of  parents  could 
force  them  to  be  present ;  and  the  regularity  of 
their  attendance  is  proof  of  a  very  deep  in- 
terest. 

The  work  of  each  group  is  adapted  to  its  age 
and  special  needs.  The  Old  Testament,  the 
New  Testament,  social  questions,  biographies 
of  great  men  and  women,  and  those  ethical 
questions  which  particularly  affect  the  life  of 
young  men.  are  studied  in  turn.  There  is  not 
in  the  whole  of  our  Society  a  more  enthusi- 
astic and  earnest  group.  Every  member  not 
actually  prevented  by  business,  University,  or 
school  work,  is  engaged  in  some  kind  of  per- 
sonal service. 

Any  young  man  or  boy  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  thirty  is  welcome.  The  inspira- 
tion and  help  come  not  so  much  from  teaching, 
as  from  contact  with  serious  and  enthusiastic 
persons  of  one's  own  age. 


1902-03  the  following  notice  was  sent  out  by 

the  Leader: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society  for  Ethical 

Culture: 

I  deem  it  proper  to  announce  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  that,  after  consulution  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  have  accepted  the 
Chair  of  Political  and  Social  Ethics  in  Colum- 
bia University,  to  which  I  have  recently  been 
called.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this 
position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  the 
number  of  my  Sunday  lectures  before  the  So- 
ciety. Hereafter  I  shall  occupy  the  platform 
from  the  end  of  October  until  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary; but,  in  addition,  shall  also  deliver  the 
address  on  Easter  Sunday  and  on  the  closing 
Sunday  of  the  year. 

This  diminution  of  the  number  of  lectures, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  will  not  mean  a  dimin- 
ishing interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  Only 
from  the  onerous  strain  of  the  Sunday  platform 
will  it  be  necessary  to  secure  relief,  while  I 
am  lecturing  elsewhere.  I  shall  continue,  how- 
ever, during  the  entire  year — as  heretofore — 
to  direct  the  Society's  Schools,  to  take  my 
share  in  promoting  its  benevolent  undertak- 
ings, to  conduct  classes  and  group  meetings, 
and  shall  be  accessible  at  all  times  when  my 
personal  services  arc  required.  The  Society 
may  rest  assured  that  it,  and  the  movement  for 
which  it  stands,  will  ever  be  the  first  object  of 
my  devotion ;  and,  indeed,  my  chief  reason  for 
accepting  the  new  position  is  the  belief  that  it 
will  open  opportunities  to  build  up  the  Ethical 
life  in  new  ways — to  extend  the  Ethical  prin- 
ciples in  new  directions,  and  to  win  exponents 
of  Ethical  idealism  who  will  keep  the  torch 
burning  when  we  of  the  present  generation 
shall  have  passed  from  the  scene. 

Felix  Adler. 


At   the   opening  of  the   work   for  the  year 


At  the  first  regular  meeting  for  1902-03  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote: 

''Resolved,  That  we  record  with  deep  regret 
the  passing  away  of  our  late  colleagfue,  Mrs. 
Lillie  W.  Seligsberg. 

"That  we  record  with  affection  and  gratitude 
our  appreciation  of  the  zeal,  the  intelligence 
and  the  sweet  sympathy  which  she  so  constantly 
and  longingly  contributed  to  our  work. 

"That  we  record  our  love  and  reverence  for 
her  memory. 

"That,  with  a  copy  of  this  record,  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  be  extended  to  the  family  of  our 
departed  friend." 
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Child  Labor  in  the  North:    A  Great 
National  Evil. 


THE  widespread  agitation  against 
child  labor  in  the  South  has  re- 
opened the  discussion  of  this 
very  important  problem  throughout  the 
whole  country.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  work  of  the  children  in  the  textile 
mills  in  the  South  is  reduplicated  not  only 
in  other  industries  in  the  South,  but  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  in  more  than  one 
Northern  State,  notwithstanding  many 
years  of  child-labor  legislation.  The  to- 
bacco factories  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, for  example,  are  known  to  em- 
ploy children  under  almost  as  injurious 
conditions  as  obtain  in  the  cotton  States ; 
the  slaughter  houses,  to- 
Wide  Extent      ^^^^  ^^^p^^  ^^^  bakeries 

of  Eva.  jj^  Chicago  are  employing 

children  below  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  under  equally  sordid  conditions, 
and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  the 
enormous  glass  industry  of  New  Jersey 
is  employing  children  below  the  legal  age 
under  the  most  injurious  conditions; 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  using 
thousands  of  boys  on  the  breakers,  a 
large  part  of  whom  are  known  to  be  be- 
low the  legal  age;  and  the  office  boys, 
messenger  boys,  delivery  boys,  newsboys, 
and  bootblacks  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  large  cities,  are  totally 
without  legal  protection. 


Greyer 

in  N  tfun  S. 


Child  labor  in  the  North  does  not  take 
place,  as  a  rule,  at  such  an  early  age  as  it 
does  in  the  South;  but  its 
very  much  greater  extent 
in  this  section  makes  it  an 
even  more  important  public  issue.  Be- 
sides the  thirteen  thousand  children 
under  si^^teen  employed  in  the  facto- 
ries of  New  York,  there  are  thou- 
sands in  the  stores,  thousands  on  the 
street,  and  other  thousands  scattered 
throughout  the  offices  of  the  city.  The 
street  boys  are  as  young  as  any  of  those 
employed  in  the  Southern  mills,  and 
work  in  an  environment  equally  or  more 
injurious  to  their  habits  and  character. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  has  become  a  universal 
custom  among  the  working  population  of 
our  large  cities.  Exceptions  occur  only 
among  the  most  skilled  artisans,  and  in 
an  occasional  family  unusually  ambitious 
for  its  children.  Unfortunately,  the  cen- 
sus has  not  been  taken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  throw  the  light  we  need  on  the  extent 
of  child  labor  in  the  United  States;  but 
whether  the  total  number  of  children  em 
ployed  is  increasing  or  not,  it  has  assumed 
stupendous  proportions.  Wherever  any 
exceptional  decrease  has  been  noted,  it 
has  been  due  to  restrictive  legislation, 
and  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  under- 
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lying  tendency  which  forces  tlie  children 
to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

Few  persons  realize  what  a  broad  sub- 
ject the  regulation  of  child  labor  is.  it 
is  by  no  means  a  question  merely  of  re- 
stricting the  employment  of  children  to 
those  above  a  certain  age,  and  enforcing 
this  restriction;  although  (l)  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  age  is  required,  and 
its  adequate  enforcement  is 
the  first  and  most  funda- 


LegisUtion 


CiJUd  for  i 


mental    feature    of    every 


Educational  ^hild-labor  law.  Equally 
Requirements.    -^^^^^   j^    ^^^    the    re- 

quirement  of  certain  educational  quali- 
fications on  the  part  of  every  child  that 
goes  to  work.  A  child  should  have  gone 
to  the  public  schools  or  some  other 
recognized  educational  institution  for 
the  full  period,  and  should  have  acquired 
the  capacity  to  pass  certain  elemen- 
tary educational  tests.  Child  Labor  leg- 
islation should  also  be  accompanied  by 

(3)  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  laws,  and  the 
raising  of  the  compulsory  education  age. 

(4)  Vacations  and  play  hours  should  not 
be  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
should  be  safeguarded  to  the  child  for  its 
physical  development  and  that  play-life 
which  is  well  recognized  as  the  most  es- 
sential factor  in  the  child's  growth.  But, 
furthermore,  the  enormous  expenditures 
and  energies  that  the  country  has  put 
into  its  school  system  are  going  to  be 
squandered  if  the  law  is  to  ignore  the 
child  from  the  day  he  happens  to  become 
fourteen.  Massachusetts  recognized  this 
great  social  truth  in  (5)  the  requirement 
that  those  children  who  have  not  com- 
pleted their  common  school  education 
shall  attend  night  school  until  they  have 
done  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
principle  should  not  be  extended  and 
adopted  by  the  other  cities. 

Another  important  measure  that  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  foreign  coun- 


tries and  in  several  of  our  States,  is  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of 
Pestrictiw        labor  of  children  and  young 
^^'^  ""f  people.    There  are  few  in- 

^'^^  dustries  in  which  ten  hours 

is  not  a  long  day,  even  for  the  adult 
worker.  For  children  under  sixteen 
or  young  people  under  eighteen,  such 
a  day  is  a  very  severe  physical  and 
mental  strain,  resulting,  in  ntunerous 
cases,  in  an  early  exhaustion  of  vitality. 
A  number  of  States,  including  New 
York,  have  enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for 
children.  In  some  it  is  unenforceable,  in 
others  it  is  imenforced,  and  in  others  it 
applies  only  to  the  yoimger  children, 
those  below  sixteen  years  of  age.  In 
three  States  only  has  any  provision  been 
made  for  shorter  Saturday  hours;  and 
in  none  of  those  States  have  the  hours  of 
the  week-day  been  fixed  at  less  than  ten 
hours.  What  ten  hours  a  day  means  to 
a  child  of  sixteen  in  many  lines  of  work 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
been  in  daily  contact  with  the  factories 
and  work-shops.  If  the  statements  of 
such  persons  as  factory  inspectors  can 
be  relied  on,  the  evils  of  long  work  for 
young  people  lie,  not  only  in  the  indivi- 
dual injustice,  but  in  the  permanent  im- 
pairment of  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
working  classes;  a  quality  of  our  people 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  made 
this  country  so  successful  in  industry. 

A    familiarity   with   the   varied   tasks 
that  are  assigned  to  children  in  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  will 
Dangerous         ^^^^  j^  ^j^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^  that 

there  are  classes  of  work 
totally  unsuited  to  weak,  sickly,  or  de- 
fective children;  and  other  kinds  of 
labor  that  are  totally  unsuited  to  chil- 
dren under  any  conditions.  Germany, 
Belgium,  England  and  all  the  enlight- 
ened manufacturing  nations  have  recog- 
nized this.  Only  the  United  States,  which 
is  built  up  on  its  system  of  the  training  of 
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children,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  up- 
on it,  has  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts)  failed  to  recog- 
nize this  salient  industrial  fact.  Several 
States  have  clauses  in  their  laws  forbid- 
ding the  emplo3mient  of  children  at  dan- 
gerous trades,  but  the  machinery  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  such  a  law 
anything  more  than  a  pious  aspiration 
has  not  been  developed. 

Children  are  deformed,  maimed,  weak- 
ened, and  made  diseased  for  life  in  many 
of  the  trades  flourishing  in  every  indus- 
trial community.  All  those  employed  in 
sweatshops,  home  labor,  and  other  more 
or  less  isolated  occupations,  are  subject 
to  every  unsanitary  condition  prevalent  in 
these  places.  Those  employed  about  such 
dangerous  machinery  as  is  common  in  the 
tin-can  factories,  stamping-mills,  and 
saw-mills  suffer  more  than  the  adults 
from  the  dangers  of  such  employment. 
An  undeveloped  child  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  the  precautions  of  a  man.  In  the 
Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  for  instance, 
the  statistics  show  that  the  accidents 
among  children  are  many  times  more 
common  than  those  among  adults.  While 
Massachusetts  has  recognized  this  fact  in 
giving  her  inspectors  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  about 
dangerous  machinery,  the  only  laws  on 
this  subject  which  prevail  generally 
throughout  the  country  are  those  forbid- 
ding children  to  clean  machinery  while  in 
motion,  and  prohibiting  their  employ- 
ment over  emery  wheels. 

The  dangers,  diseases,  and  unhealthy 
conditions  of  certain  occupations  is  a  sub- 
ject of  immense  importance  to  a  commu- 
nity which  spends  the  larger  part  of  its 
waking  hours  at  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  p\ve  even 
the  most  gfeneral  idea  of  the 
extent  of  these  evils  in  a  brief  account. 
Among  the  worst  of  them  are  the  necroses 
resulting  from  employment  in  potteries, 


DistJLses 
Produced. 


Work 
in  Homes, 


and  the  phosphorus  poisoning  in  match 
works.  The  writer  has  seen  a  small  boy 
with  his  teeth  ready  to  drop  out  from  the 
necrosis  of  lead  poisoning,  and  is  assured 
by  medical  authorities  that  this  was  only 
a  symptom  of  the  softening  of  all  of  the 
bones  in  the  body. 

The  regulation  of  children's  work  in 
the  home  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  legal  rights  ac- 
corded to  parents  of  dealing  with  their 
own  children  as  they  please. 
However,  these  rights  have 
in  some  cases  been  re- 
stricted, and  several  States  have  already 
given  the  factory  inspectors  the  right 
to  enter  the  home  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  conditions  of  home 
work,  so  that  ultimately  we  may  hope  for 
the  proper  regulation  of  this  very  insid- 
ious evil. 

Child-labor  regulations  must  be  consid- 
ered an  essential  part  of  the  broad  scheme 
of  public  education.  The  life  of  the  child 
must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  whether  in 
the  school,  in  the  factory,  on  the  streets, 

or  in  the  home.  The  school 
Educ3.Hon  •  « 

carries   on   the  great   con- 

^  ^*  structive    work    with    the 

children;  but  the  most  insuperable  06 • 
stacles  the  teacher  can  have  to  meet  are 
due  to  the  child's  early  employment. 
Many  deficiencies  of  popular  education, 
commonly  attributed  to  the  school  system, 
are  in  reality  due  to  the  excessive  labor 
of  the  young  who  have  left  school  while 
still  at  the  most  educable  age.  If  its  bene- 
fits are  not  to  be  lost,  the  whole  educa- 
tional structure  must  be  safesfuarded  bv 
the  careful  reeulation  of  all.  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  young  are  forced 
to  earn  a  living. 

The  growinr  agitation  in  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersev,  New  York, 
p'h\  other  States  will  no  doubt  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  these  questions.  It  has  al- 
ready assumed  considerable  Droportions, 
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but  will  not  reach  its  climax  for  several 

months.     The    New    York 

ospe  s  Committee,  which  is  a  typi- 

of  Reform.  ,  -  .        e    iK 

cal   one,    consists    of   fifty 

members,  of  whom  many  are  prominent 
citizens ;  and  it  has  procured  ample  funds 
to  make  a  thorough-going  and  sig- 
nificant investigation.  It  is  already  clear 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
the  child-labor  question  in  New  York  is 
going  to  absorb  even  more  attention  in 
the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past ;  and  its 
problems  are  not  to  be  solved  in  one  year 
or  at  one  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
Committee  will  recomend  for  immediafe 
enactment  those  measures  which  are 
most  urgently  needed,  and  have  been  test- 
ed by  the  experience  of  other  States.     It 


feels  that  these  measures  will  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  the  facts  are  put  before  the 
legislature  and  the  public ;  but  its  interest 
in  child-labor  will  not  end  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose. 

The  agitation  going  on  in  the  various 
States  will  not  only  lead  to  .remedial 
measures,  but  will  have  a  high  value  in 
directing  attention  to  the  life  problem  of 
the  working  children.  Every  public  spir- 
ited citizen  owes  it  to  himself  to  contrib- 
ute something  towards  this  high  cause. 
Intelligent  moral  support  is,  as  always, 
more  i:eeded  than  pecuniary  assistance. 

Wm.  English  Walling. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Commission  on  Child  Labor, 


A  Cry  From  the   Ghetto, 

(Translated  from  the  Yiddish  of  Morris  Rosenfeld  by  J.  W.  Linn.) 


The  roaring  of  the  wheels  has  filled  my 
ears, 
The  clashij!g  and  the  clamor  shut  me 
in; 
Myself,  my  soul,  in  chaos  disappears, 
I  cannot  think  or  feel  amid  the  din. 
Toiling  and  toiling  and  toiling — endless 
toil 
For  whom?  For  what?  Why  should 
the  ivork  be  donef 
I  do  not  ask,  or  know,    I  only  toil. 
I  zvork  until  the  day  and  night  are 
one. 


The  clock  above  me  ticks  away  the  day. 
Its  hands  are  spinning,  spinning,  like 
the  wheels. 
It  cannot  sleep  or  for  a  moment  stay. 
It  is  a  thing  like  me,  and  does  not  feel. 
It  throbs  as  tho'  my  heart  were  beating 

there — 
A  heart?  My  heart?  I  know  not  what  it 
means. 
The  clock  ticks,  and  below  we  strive  and 
stare, 
And  so  we  lose  the  hour.    We  are  ma- 
chines. 


Noon  calls  a  truce^  an  ending  to  the  sound. 

As  if  a  battle  had  one  moment  stayed — 
A  bloody  field!  The  dead  lie  all  around; 

Their  zvounds  cry  out  until  I  grow  afraid. 
It  comes — the  signal!  See,  the  dead  men  rise, 

They  fight  again,  amid  the  roar  they  fight, 
Blindly,  and  knounng  not  for  ivhom,  or  zuhy. 

They  fight,  they  fall,  they  sink  into  the    night. 

—From  Hull  House  Bulletin. 
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Socialization  of  the  School, 


THE  largfer  use  of  public  school 
buildings  is  a  thing  of  recent  de- 
velopment. The  entering  wedge 
in  New  York  City  was  probably  the  free 
lecture  courses,  established  in  1889.  The 
increased  size  and  cost  of  schoolhouses, 
made  necessary  by  the  high  values  of 
real  estate  in  Manhattan,  and  the  im- 
provement in  architectural  types  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  higher  standard  of  taste,  led 
people  to  ask  why  these  expensive  and 
beautiful  buildings  should  be  used  for 
only  a  portion  of  a  day,  and  for  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  year.  Conservative 
School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 
felt  that  if  the  schoolhouses  were 
opened,  some  damage  might  be  done  to 
the  property  entrusted  to  their  charge, 
and  therefore  resisted  all  efforts  to  open 
the  school  buildings  except  during  school 
hours.  Then  came  the  Vacation  Schools, 
begun  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  conducted  by  that  Society  for  three 
years.  The  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion gave  the  use  of  the  buildings,  while 
the  Society  furnished  the  teachers  and 
supplies  and  paid  the  janitors.  This 
new  use  of  the  buildings  in  summer  led 
to  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  school  authorities,  how- 
ever, were  reluctant,  to  take  any  radical 
step,  and  contended  that  school  property 
could  be  used  only  for  strictly  educa- 
tional purposes.  Under  the  law  as  it 
then  stood,  this  position  was  sound;  but 
in  1898  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Albany 
to  amend  the  statute  so  that  it  would 
read  that  'school  property  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  purposes  of  public  education, 
recreation,  and  other  public  uses'    The 


amended  bill  was  approved  by  Mayor 
Strong,  and  signed  by  Governor  Black. 
When  it  became  a  law,  the  way  was  clear 
for  public  opinion  to  assert  itself;  and 
since  that  time  the  use  of  the  schools 
has  been  extended  year  by  year.  Play- 
grounds have  been  opened ;  evening  play 
centres  have  been  established,  where  the 
g}^mnasiums  are  used  every  week  night, 
and  class  rooms  are  used  by  boys  and 
girls  for  club  meetings ;  baths  have  been 
opened  in  one  school  building,  and  are 
being  constructed  in  two  others;  and, 
finally,  on  the  aftemon  of  Sunday,  Nov- 
ember 9,  1902,  one  school  was  opened 
for  a  concert. 

These  new  uses  of  school  buildings 
will  require  a  change  in  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  themselves.  Mr.  Sny- 
der, the  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
who  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
adornment  of  the  city,  is  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  need  of  changes  to  meet  new 
conditions.  He  has  already  suggested 
that,  in  view  of  the  greater  demand  for 
the  use  of  school  buildings,  the  assem- 
bly rooms  should  be  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  building,  like  the  hall  of  Cooper 
Union.  Provision  should  be  made  in 
each  building  for  a  library  room  and  a 
room  for  quiet  reading.  Hereafter,  gym- 
nasiums will  be  put  on  the  lower  floor 
rather  than  in  the  upper  story;  baths 
will  be  attached.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  with  concerts  on  the  roofs 
last  summer  suggests  the  need  of  ele- 
vators to  carry  people  to  the  roof.  The 
use  of  rooms  by  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren suggests  the  need  of  a  really  good 
system  of  adjustable  desks,  a  thing  as 
yet  unknown. 

We  have  made  but  a  banning  •  the 
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line  of  development  should  be  through 
the  recognition  of  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  for  the  ex- 
pense, it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
establish  and  foster  a  system  of  enter- 
tainment for  young  and  old  throughout 
the  city,  by  opening  the  schools  for  pur- 
poses of  entertainment  of  every  sort. 
It  seems  to  me  far  better  for  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  take  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent attitude; — to  say  to  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  school,  "As  trus- 


tees for  you,  we  are  ready  to  open  this 
building  to  be  used  by  you  for  any  pur- 
pose which  may  properly  be  called  edu- 
cational, recreational,  or  public,  provided 
the  persons  who  seek  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing can  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  property  will  not  be  injured,  and 
that  the  work  or  play  undertaken  will 
be  worthy  of  the  city.'' 

Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
President   of   the   Board   of  Education^ 
New  York  City. 


A  Phase  of  the  Eight  Hour  §luestion. 


I  SPOKE  last  Sunday  of  social  duty 
and  of  social  reform.  I  urged  that 
societies  as  well  as  individuals 
should  obey  the  laws. of  life  and  progress. 
A  question  of  national  duty  is  now  be- 
fore the  public.  The  question  is  in  brief, 
How  shall  the  nation  treat  those  who  do 
manual  labor  for  it?  In  part,  the  ques- 
tion is  already  settled.  In  1868,  the  na- 
tion decided  that  the  working-day  for 
mechanics  and  laborers  directly  em- 
ployed by  it  should  be  eight  hours;  and 
the  great  man  then  at  our  helm  of  state, 
General  Grant,  directed  that  the  same 
wages  should  be  paid  for  such  a  day  as 
had  been  paid  before  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours.  It  was  a  distinct  forward  step.  It 
meant  that  to  this  extent  the  nation  was 
ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  those 
who  worked  for  it — that  while  it  laid  no 
duty  on  the  private  employer,  it  was  de- 
termined for  itself  to  do  the  right  and 
humane  thing.  We  must  remember 
that  the  laborers,  as  such,  have  not  reaped 
the  advantages  of  the  immense  mechani- 
cal developments  of  modem  civilization 
which  it  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  they  would  reap.  Their  toil 
has  hardly  become  lighter  or  less  pro- 
longed.    The  leading  British  economist 


of  the  last  century  doubted  if  all  the  me- 
chanical inventions  yet  made  had  light- 
ened the  day's  toil  of  any  human  being 
Through  the  competition  of  the  laborers 
and  the  competition  of  employers,  the  ad- 
vantage has  mostly  gone  in  the  shape  of 
cheaper  products  to  the  great  body  of 
consumers;  and  the  laborer  has  gained 
as  consumer,  but  not  materially  as  la- 
borer. Moreover,  it  is  decidedly  diffi- 
cult for  the  private  employer  to  grant 
more  reasonable  hours,  unless  others 
with  whom  he  is  in  competition  do  the 
same:  and  agreements  ''n  such  a  mat- 
ter are  hard  to  attain,  and  harder  to 
keep.  But  the  position  of  the  nation  re- 
moves it  more  or  less  from  the  field  of 
competitive  struggle,  and  it  is  freer  to 
act  as  its  higher  conscience  would  dictate. 
We  have  really  the  right  to  expect  bet- 
ter things  of  the  nation  or  the  municipal- 
ity than  of  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations: we  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  it  will  hold  up  a  standard  and  set 
the  example. 

And  sometimes  this  happens.  Public 
undertakings  often  fail  to  yield  the 
profit  that  the  same  undertakings  in  priv- 
ate hands  mi^ht  yield — in  this  sense  they 
are  less  economically  managed ;  but  per- 
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haps,  in  part,  just  because  they  are  not 
worked  for  gain,  but  for  the  general 
benefit,  they  often  serve  the  general  pub- 
lic better  than  private  enterprise  does. 
It  was  an  interesting  result  of  statisti- 
cal investigations  made  some  time  ago, 
that  in  1874,  when  there  were  both  priv- 
ate and  state  railroads  in  Prussia,  while 
the  private  roads  yielded  13.7  per  cent, 
greater  profits  than  those  owned  and 
worked  by  the  state,  the  latter  carried 
passengers  9.4  and  freight  15  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  former.  So  tables  as 
to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  under  public 
and  private  contract,  recently  compiled 
by  a  department  of  our  government,  show 
that  wages  tend  to  be  better  under 
public  management — the  rates  paid  by 
four  of  our  leading  municipalities  being 
higher  than  either  contractors  or  private 
companies  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  the 
same  line  of  work.  (Dr.  L.  F.  Ward's 
Outlines  of  Sociology,  pp.  288,  289). 
It  was  only  an  illustration  of  the  same 
general  tendency  when,  in  1868,  the  na- 
tion established  the  eight-hour  working 
day,  with  no  reduction  of  wages,  for  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  it  employs. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
which  the  nation  needs  to  have  done  that 
it  does  not  do  itself.  It  calls  on  private 
employers  or  contractors  to  do  this  work 
for  it.  And  yet  it  is  really  national  or 
government  work,  and  the  government 
has  the  right  to  ask'  that  it  be  done  ac- 
cording to  its 'own  standards.  Believ- 
ing in  an  eight-hour  day,  it  has  the  right 
to  ask  that  the  work  be  done  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis.  Now  this  is  the  que^-tion 
that  is  before  the  national  legislature 
at  the  present  time.  A  bill  has  been  pre- 
pared to  fix  the  hours  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  engaged  on  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment under  private  contractors  at 
eight.  The  bill  is  properly  guarded :  its 
stipulations  do  not  apply  to  contracts  for 
transportation  by  land  or  water  (a  field 


wherein  the  regulation  of  hours  is  ex- 
tremely difficult),  nor  do  they  apply  to 
contracts  for  such  material  as  is  usually 
bought  in  the  open  market  (coal,  for  in- 
stance, I  suppose,  or  iron)  ;  but  simply 
to  ordinary  contract  work — the  manu- 
facture of  men-of-war,  or  guns,  or  sol- 
diers* uniforms,  or  whatever  the  govern- 
ment has  not  itself  arranged  to  produce. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  regulate  private 
business  in  general,  but  simply  what 
private  business  does  on  government  ac- 
count. Some  businesses  might  be  em- 
barrassed in  making  arrangements  to  do 
a  part  of  their  work  on  an  eight  hours 
basis,  while  the  rest  was  done  on  another 
basis;  but  American  ingenuity  would 
probably  know  how  to  meet  the  difficulty ; 
and  if  any  employer  should  think  that 
the  contracts  were  not  worth  the  trouble 
that  would  be  involved,  he  would  not 
need  to  make  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  businesses — and  some 
of  our  best — are  on  a  nine,  or  an  eight- 
hour  basis  already. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  associa- 
tion of  manufacturers  are,  according 
to  newspaper  statements,  opposing  this 
measure.  I  cannot  believe  that  those 
who  stop  to  take  a  large  view  of  the 
subject,  will.  This,  I  think,  is  the  funda- 
mental trouble  with  many  popular  opin- 
ions on  economic  subjects — they  are 
hasty,  short-range  views,  that  do  not  taKC 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  race,  tlie 
whole  race,  is  here  to  grow  and  advance ; 
and  that  individuals  and  societies  must 
do  all  they  can  to  further  the  process. 
The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life, 
the  giving  to  all  some  leisure — and  par- 
ticularly to  those  whose  work  is  of  a  me- 
chanical, routine  nature — this  is  one  of 
the  dearest  objects  of  a  progressive  civi- 
lization. If  it  is  difficult  for  an  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  to  make  concessions 
all  by  himself,  let  him  be  happy  that  the 
ration  is  not  hampered  by  the  difficul- 
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ties  that  beset  him;  let  him  be  happy  to 
see  it  set  the  example :  and  let  him  try  to 
use  any  association  to  which  he  belongs, 
not  as  a  means  of  opposing,  but  of  fur- 
thering measures  that  tend  to  lift  up 
**the  manhood  of  the  poor,"  to  make  the 
workingman  more  of  a  man.  Associa- 
tions of  manufacturers  are  natural,  as 
are  associations  of  workingmen;  but  let 
both  remember  that  they  belong  to  a  still 
greater  association,  Humanity — whose 
aim  is  to  lead  to  the  highest  freedom 
and  power  and  life,  all  who  are  members 
of  it.  Wm.  M.  Salter. 


A  Noble  Work  f  07'  Peace. 

MR.  EDWIN  GIXN,  the  Boston 
publisher,  has  just  inaugura- 
ted a  work  which  promises  to 
accomplish  more  for  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  peace  and  inter- 
nationalism than  anything  heretofore 
undertaken  among  us.  This  is  the  pub- 
lication of  an  International  Library,  in 
which  shall  gradually  be  included  all  the 
most  important  books  and  pamphlets  that 
expose  the  waste  and  wickedness  of 
modern  warfare,  and  explain  the 
duty  of  civilized  peoples  t(;  shake  off  tie 
military  system  and  to  cooperate  by  leg^I 
and  fraternal  methods.  These  book?, 
moreover,  are  to  be  furnished  to  every- 
body at  the  mere  cost  of  publication,  the 
incidental  expenses  being  met  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Ginn,  and  those  cooperat- 
ing with  him.  It  is  a  missionary  enter- 
prise ;  and  surely  there  could  be  no  nobler 
one,  and  none  more  greatly  needed  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Ginn  has  long  felt  that  the  chief 
curse  and  shame  of  Christendom  are  war 
and  the  military  spirit;  and  he  has  re- 
solved to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  for- 
tune to  the  educational  side  of  peace 
work.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  re- 
cently proposed   to  two  of  the   leading 


business  men  of  the  country,  devoted 
to  international  progress,  to  contribute 
$10,000  a  year  for  ten  years  to  a  cam- 
paign of  education  in  the  principles  of 
universal  peace  and  order,  if  they  would 
each  do  the  same.  We  do  not  know 
what  encouragement  he  has  received; 
but  he  has  made  a  strong  beginning 
without  waiting;  having  already  issued 
two  works  in  the  new  International 
Library — Bloch's  "The  Future  of  War," 
and  Charles  Sumner's  "Addresses  on 
War,"  at  the  small  cost  of  fifty  cents  each. 

Sumner  is  represented  by  his  three 
great  peace  orations,  "The  True  Grand- 
eur of  Nations,"  "The  War  System  of 
Nations,"  and  "The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  who  likewise  furnishes 
a  preface  to  the  Bloch  volume,  he  being 
Mr.  Ginn*s  literary  adviser  in  this  peace 
work  and  editor  of  the  Library. 

Channing's  Sermons  on  War  will  fol- 
low, than  which  surely  no  work  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  bring  home  to  men  in 
pulpits  their  duty  in  this  momentous 
matter;  and  this,  by  a  volume  including 
reports  of  the  great  International  Peace 
Congresses  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  which  such  men  as  Cobden,  Elihu 
Burritt,  and  \'ictor  Hugo  were  so  active ; 
and  which,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  were 
so  much  more  important  and  so  much 
more  largely  attended  than  the  similar 
congresses  of  recent  years. 

These  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  splen- 
did work  which  Mr.  (iinn  has  inaugura- 
ted. He  and  his  friends  hope  to  see  local 
International  I'nions  or  Peace  Societies 
established  in  every  large  city  in  the 
country,  with  annual  conferences  like 
that  at  Mohonk.  They  mean  to  work  to 
secure  much  fuller  attention  to  matters 
of  international  organization  and  prog- 
ress in  the  newspapers;  to  get  hold  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  and  churches; 
and  to  organize  an  effective  lecture  sys- 
tem  to  cover  the  ^Jiok  .pQuntr}^.  ^ .  ^ 
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With  Emile  Zola  there  passed  from 
contemporary  life  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
terpreters of  human  society,  and  one  of 
the  most  forceful  personalities  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Few  men  of  letters 
in  any  age  have  exercised  a  wider  in- 
fluence; none  in  his  own  generation  has 
surpassed  him.  His  voice  was  heard  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Serious  stud- 
ents of  social  phenomena  perused  with 
eagerness  his  volumes,  and  frivolous 
seekers  after  the  latest  sensation  de- 
voured them.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
looked  forward  to  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  There  were  times  when  millions 
with  bated  breath  listened  to  the  words 
of  his  mouth,  and  nations  watched  with 
tremulous  anxiety  the  effect  of  his  mes- 
sage. And  his  influence  was  deep  as*  it 
was  wide.  When  Emile  Zola  touched  a 
man's  life,  he  left  his  mark  indelibly 
upon  it,  for  better  or  for  worse.  What 
the  future  will  think  of  Zola,  the  artist, 
we  cannot  predict.  How  coming  genera- 
tions will  look  upon  Zola,  the  thinker, 
we  can  but  vaguely  surmise.  Zola,  the 
man,  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  man- 
kind shall  cherish  the  memory  of  its 
heroes  of  justice,  liberty,  and  truth. 

There  are  men  who  spring  into  mo- 
mentary notice,  not  by  virtue  of  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  mass  that  forces  them 
to  the  front.  They  are  tossed  up  upon 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  only  to  sink  into 
the  deep  when  the  wave  subsides.  Not 
such  was  Emile  Zola.  There  are  writers 
whose  works  suit  the  passing  fancy  of 
the  age,  gratify  some  morbid  craving,, 
please  the  momentary  whim.  To-day 
their  words  are  on  the  lips  of  all,  to- 
morrow  they   are    forgotten,    and    their 


words  cease  to  influence  the  life  of  men. 
There  are  deeds,  even  deeds  of  justice 
and  of  kindness,  that  seems  strangely  out 
of  place  in  the  lives  that  engender  them, 
apparently  without  any  necessary  and 
natural  relation  to  their  character.  In 
one  of  his  poems,  Matthew  Arnold  de- 
scribed how  St.  Brandan,  sailing  the 
northern  main  to  visit  and  encourage  the 
brotherhoods,  sees  floating  past  upon  an 
iceberg  Judas,  the  traitor,  fresh  from 
hell,  and  hears  from  his  lips  the  story  of 
his  respite.  Once  upon  the  road  to  Jop- 
pa,  himself  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
cared  for,  Judas  had  tossed  a  garment 
to  a  shivering  wretch,  and  then  pursued 
his  path  to  steal  and  to  betray.  But 
that  one  deed,  caught  in  the  womb  of 
mercy,  outlived  his  guilt,  outlived  his 
doom,  and  won  for  him  an  hour's  re- 
lief each  year  from  the  tortures  of  hell. 
There  are  many  such  deeds  in  the  world, 
and  Zola  knew,  as  few  did,  how  to  esti- 
mate justly  and  generously  these  acts  that 
seem  to  contradict  the  general  trend  of 
character. 

But  that  deed  which  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  world  upon  himself, 
reveals  more  clearly,  the  more  closely  it 
is  scrutinized,  those  elements  that  make 
a  man  immortal.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
character.  In  the  light  of  the  Dreyfuss 
affair,  henceforth  and  forever  the  char- 
acter of  Zola  must  be  seen.  In  the  light 
of  that  famous  letter,  "J'^^cuse,"  which 
he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  henceforth  and  forever  the 
works  of  Zola  must  be  read. 

As  in  an  hour  of  crisis  Zola  stepped 
forward  to  become  the  champion  of  an 
obscure  and  wronged  fellow  man,  and 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  country ; — so 
through  many  a  long  year  had  he  been 
the  champion  of  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and 
of  justice  to  earth's  little  ^^^QqIc 
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There  are  many  illustrations  in  history 
of  this  power  of  a  single  act  to  throw  a 
new  light  upon  a  character  and  to  lead  to 
a  revision  of  the  world's  judgment.    One 
in   French  history    comes    naturally    to 
mind.     On  the  loth  of  March.   1762,  a 
man  was  tortured  to  death  on  the  rack 
in  a  judicial  chamber  in  Toulouse.     A 
few  days  afterwards,  a  merchant  of  Toul- 
ouse came  to  the  house  of  Voltaire,  and 
told  him  how  this  man  had  been  put  to 
death,   how   his  judges  had   found   him 
guilty  of  murdering    his    own    child    in 
a   fit   of   religious   fanaticism.     Voltaire 
laughed   with  that    laughter  which  has 
stung  many  a  sensitive  soul  and  pierced 
many  a  superstition,  and  remarked  that 
this  was  a  nobler  deed  than  Abraham's; 
for  Abraham  offered  his  son  only  when 
he  was  told  to  do  so,  while  Calas  had 
offered   his  without   being   commanded. 
But  behind  that  mask  of  laughter  there 
lay  a  lare^e  and  sympathetic  human  heart 
that  ceuld  not  be  satisfied.    Voltaire  asked 
himself,    "How   can   a   man    have   done 
such  a  deed?     Or  can  there  have  been 
a  miscarriage  of  justice?"     He  found  a 
son  of  Jean  Calas  in  Geneva.     He  ex- 
amined    friends     of     the     family.     He 
learned  the  character  of  the  man,  discov- 
covered  his  large  tolerance.     Himself  a 
Huguenot,  he  had  a  son  who  was  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith.     When  he 
told  his  father  of  his  change,  the  latter 
said,  "Yes,  that  is  right.     Let  each  man 
believe  what  he  thinks  is  true."     He  had 
a  Catholic  servant  in  his  family.     There 
was  no  trace  of  fanaticism  about  him. 
Then  he  searched  into  the  records  of  the 
judges  and  found  the  motive,  and  when 
he  had  probed  the  case,  he  spoke  until 
his    voice    shook    the  land.     Men   said, 
"Why  should  you  jeopardize   your  lib- 
erty and  life  to  save  this  man's  reputa- 
tion?    He  is  dead  and  the  thing  cannot 
be  changed."  But  Voltaire  answered,  "No 
man's  life  is  safe  in  France  unless  truth 
is  known  and  justice  is  done.     Since  no 


other  man  will  charge  himself  with  this 
affair  I  must  do  so."  He  labored  on 
until  the  court  had  expunged  from  the 
records  the  sentence  of  Jean  Calas,  and 
the  man's  honor  was  vindicated;  until  the 
family  that  were  put  in  prison  to  shield 
the  judges  had  been  set  at  liberty;  until 
France  had  learned  to  speak  of  Voltaire 
as  the  saviour  of  the  Calas  family.  A 
new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  character 
of  Voltaire.  His  works  were  perused 
afresh  and  revealed  qualities  not  seen  be- 
fore. 

So  Zola,  by  the  part  that  he  took  in  the 
Dreyfuss  affair,  furnished  the  world  a 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  his  character. 
Men  turned  again  to  the  literary  monu- 
ment, representing  years  of  toil,  that  he 
had  raised  for  himself.  They  discerned 
his  large  purposes  in  life,  and  the  world 
that  admires  brave  deeds  even  more  than 
brave  words,  was  willing  to  revise  its 
judgment  of  Zola. 

Emile  Zola  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  1840.  His  father,  Fran- 
cois Zola,  was  an  Italian,  bom  in  Venice. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Greece.  His 
mother  was  a  French  woman.  Greek, 
Italian,  and  French  blood,  consequently, 
flowed  in  his  veins.  Zola  was  not  a  pre- 
cocious child.  He  was  frail,  had  various 
diseases  as  a  child,  was  slow  to  learn, 
and  received  a  rather  indifferent  school- 
ing. The  family  moved  from  Paris  to 
Aix.  Here  he  attended  a  school  where 
he  imbibed  from  inefficient  teachers  that 
contempt  which  he  latter  showed  for 
classical  learning  and  philosophy  He 
never  learned  any  other  language  but 
French,  and  never  knew  much  of  the  an- 
cient classical  nations.  Even  Greece, 
which  he  would  naturally  study,  was  to 
him  a  foreign  land.  His  family  being 
in  reduced  circumstances,  he  came  to 
Paris  and  began  that  long  struggle  for 
bread  in  which  he  fought  so  bravely 
under  such  adverse  circumstances.    Year 
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His  first  success  came  on  a  New  Year's 
day,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  had  sent  a  little  Chron- 
ique  to  the  Petit  Journal.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  few  sous  paid  for  it.  The 
sketch  is  of  profound  interest  as  the 
first  literary  work  of  Zola.  It  describes 
the  conditions  of  a  family  living  in  ex- 
treme poverty  in  the  slums  of  Paris,  send- 
ing out  the  children  upon  the  street  to 
beg  for  bread  on  New  Year's  Day.  It 
was  a  plea  for  mercy.  "Rich  and  for- 
tunate ones,  remember  us,"  says  this 
voice,  speaking  for  the  great  disinheri- 
ted classes.  He  married,  but  his  income 
was  very  uncertain ;  and  often  what  little 
lie  had,  must  be  sold  to  secure  the  neces- 
saries. One  day  in  1868,  he  went  to 
George  Charpentier,  the  publisher.  He 
said,  "I  have  a  great  plan.  It  will  take 
me  twenty  years  to  accomplish  it,  but  I 
must  have  an  assured  living.  Will  you 
give  me  500  francs  a  month  that  I  may 
live  in  decency  with  my  family?  And  I 
promise  that  I  will  give  you  two  novels 
every  year."  The  offer  was  accepted. 
Three  years  afterwards  a  novel  of  his 
sold  in  thousands  of  copies.  Charpentier 
sent  for  Zola,  and  said,  '*I  cannot  keep 
the  contract,"  and  he  tore  it  up.  ''I  earn 
too  much.  You  shall  have  a  larger 
share."  This  noble  man  remained  the 
friend  of  Zola  to  the  last. 

The  history  of  a  family  during  the 
Second  Empire,  which  he  had  planned, 
occupied  him  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
is  told  in  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Rou- 
gon-Macquart  series.  In  considering 
this  work,  one  is  impressed  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  enterprise,  but  even  more 
with  the  steady  adherence  to  the  0052:- 
inal  plan.  Another  man  writes  a  novel : 
Zola  writes  a  library.  Another  man  de- 
picts a  character:  Zola  excels  in  depict- 
ing the  masses.  His  persistency  of  ef- 
fort is  amazing.  Zola  moves  toward  a 
goal  which  he  has  set,  without  the  slight- 
est deviation.     The  storms  rage  around 


him,  but  he  is  unmoved  by  them.  Vol- 
ume after  volume  is  published  regularly 
on  the  day  set ;  for  his  life  is  arranged  like 
clock  work:  so  many  hours  of  work,  so 
much  food,  so  much  sleep,  so  many  pages 
to  be  written  each  day.  One  after 
another  they  appear:  La  Fortune  des 
Rougons,  La  Curie,  La  Ventre  de  Paris, 
La  Conquete  des  Plassans,  La  Faute  de 
VAbbe  Mouret,  the  splendid  sketch  of 
Son  Excellence  Eugcn  Rougon,  and  then 
L'Assommoir. 

That  was  a  large  step,  from  the  min- 
ister and  his  successful  career,  to  Severin 
and  the  life  of  the  slums.  The  critics 
attacked  him  fiercely.  They  declared 
that  U Assommoir  was  the  worst  book 
ever  published,  vile  from  every  point  of 
view ;  but  when  it  appeared  in  book  form, 
Zola  simply  said,  "I  move  towards  a  goal. 
Hererin  lies  my  strength.  I  have  an  end 
in  view.  Years  will  pass  before  I  reach 
it.  Judgments  will  be  passed  and  judg- 
ments will  be  reversed,  but  when  all  is 
seen  the  world  will  know  that  I  am 
right."  The  time  had  come  to  write 
U Assommoir,  and  UAssommoir  was 
written.  When,  the  following  year,  he 
published  Une  Page  d' Amour  he  met  the 
criticisms  upon  him  with. the  calm  as- 
sertion, "I  need  not  defend  myself.  My 
work  defends  me,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
family  tree  of  the  Rougon-Macquarts 
opposite  the  title  page.  There  was  his 
justification.  It  showed  the  ramifications 
of  the  family  tree  on  the  legitimate  side 
and  on  the  illegitimate,  the  various  cross- 
ings, the  direct  and  the  indirect  heredity, 
the  descent  and  the  ascent  .  A  faithful 
portrayal  of  one  phase  of  this  family's 
life  seemed  to  him  as  important  as  that  of 
another. 

Then  there  came  volume  after  volume : 
— Germinal,  L'Oeuvre,  La  Terre.  Now 
the  thunder  began  again  to  roll  against 
the  giant.  Five  of  his  disciples  denoun- 
ced him  in  public  and  renounced  all  alle- 
giance to  him.    Fr?^nQ.^^was  in  jn  uproar. 
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Zola  went  on  with  his  five  pages  the  next 
day  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On 
goes  the  work:  Le  Five,  L' Argent,  Le 
Dibacle,  with  its  frightful  story  of  war; 
and  finally  Le  Docteur  Pascal,  dedicated 
to  his  mother  and  wife,  who  had  stood 
by  him  so  faithfully  and  affectionately 
through  all  these  years.  Dr.  Pascal, 
looking  back  upon  the  branches  of  his 
family  tree,  showed  that  every  feature 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
he  had  set  for  himself.  The  world  to 
take  account  of  what  his  work  had  been, 
and  it  discerned  its  scientific  value.  It 
had  as  its  basis  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vation of  social  life.  In  his  preface  to 
UAssommoir  he  said:  "This  is  the  first 
novel  that  does  not  lie  concerning  the 
common  people."  Here  the  dregs  of 
Paris  spoke  their  own  language.  Here 
one  phase  of  Parisian  society,  neglected 
by  the  romanticists,  had  been  faithfully 
portrayed. 

For  this  scientific  work  Zola  possessed 
a  rare  equipment.  Perhaps  no  man  has 
ever  lived  who  has  been  so  closely  stud- 
ied as  Zola.  After  Max  Nordau  had 
made  his  charge  that  all  men  of  genius 
were  madmen.  Dr.  Toulouse  desired  to 
make  experiments  upon  Zola.  He  asked 
him  if  a  dozen  or  more  French  scientists 
might  have  the  privilege  of  living  with 
him,  weighing  him,  measuring  him,  tak- 
ing account  of  his  habits,  his  thoughts, 
his  preferences,  his  aversions,  his  man- 
ner of  living.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  live 
publicly  before  the  world.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  conceal."  Dr.  Toulouse's  book 
describes  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Zola  was  a  neuropath,  but  the  power  of 
his  will  rose  above  external  circumstan- 
ces. His  senses  were  alert,  his  memory 
retentive,  his  observations  acute,  his 
capacity  for  concentrated  effort  marvel- 
lous. 

But  Zola  was  not  merely  a  portrayer, 
but  an  interpreter  of  life.  He  differs 
from  Balzac,  the  true  realist,  in  that  he 


does  not  merely  describe  reality,  but 
everywhere  suggests  its  significance. 
Zola's  greatest  masterpiece,  Germinal, 
not  only  describes  the  conditic»is  of  labor 
in  the  mines,  but  it  is  a  trenchant  criti- 
cism of  these  conditions  and  of  the  reme- 
dies proposed.  And  his  purpose  is  a 
strictly  moral  one.  As  his  work  went 
on  his  pessimistic  mood  changed  into  one 
of  triumphant  optimism.  He  believed 
that  there  was  a  goal  toward  which  the 
evolution  of  the  human  race  tended.  He 
hurled  himself  with  all  his  force  against 
the  obstacles  that  impeded  progress,  in 
order  that  the  way  toward  the  coming 
good  might  be  opened  up.  Hence  his 
battle  against  militarism,  ecclesiasticism, 
industrial  slavery,  mammonism,  alcohol- 
ism, and  the  perversions  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct. 

After  the  Rougon-Macquart  series  had 
been  finished,  Zola  set  himself  to  de- 
scribing the  three  cities,  Lourdes.  Rome, 
and  Paris.  Why  Lx)urdes,  Rome,  and 
Paris?  Because  Rome  rests  upon  Lour- 
des ;  and  Paris,  which  is  to  destroy  Rome, 
must  first  destroy  Lourdes.  Lourdes  is 
a  little  village  in  southern  France.  What 
gives  it  significance  is  that  it  is  the 
theatre  on  which  the  mighty  supersti- 
tions of  the  people  display  themselves. 
To  Lourdes  he  went  to  study  a  miracle, 
to  see  its  real  hold  upon  men  and  the 
hearts  of  men.  He  went  as  a  scientist, 
and  never  was  there  a  more  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  religious  superstition  of 
man  than  in  Lourdes.  And  it  is  fair, 
just,  and  even  generous,  as  well  as  vivid. 
But  the  purpose  is  here,  as  in  his  earlier 
work,  to  say  it  all,  that  all  might  be 
known  and  cured,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Pascal. 

Rome  is  a  most  acute  analysis  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  organization,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  ages. 
Fans  is  simply  a  representative  of  the 
ideal  city,  emancipated,  illumined,  based 
on  liberty  and  justice. 
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His  last  work  was  the  Four  Gospels, 
or  rather  the  Three,  for  he  never  fin- 
ished the  fourth: — Fecondite,  and  Tra- 
vail have  appeared  in  book  form;  Ver- 
ite  is  running  in  L'Aurore,  The  last  will 
never  be  published.  What  was  the  pur- 
pose of  these  evangelists?  What  did 
his  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  stand 
for?  They  represent  the  four  regnant 
ideas  for  which  Zola  labored  in  all  his 
literary  career, — Lx)ve,*  free,  unchecked 
save  by  inward  restraints,  filling  the 
world  with  the  best  fruits  of  humanity; 
— Labor,  varied,  organized,  refined,  de- 
manded from  each,  fruitful  in  good  for 
all; — Truth,  spoken  in  freedom  concern- 
ing all  things,  in  order  that  all  things 
might  be  known; — and  Justice  as  the 
foundation  of  a  better  social  order. 

What  shall  we  think  of  Zola,  his  work 
and  his  gospels?  Zola  had  his  limita- 
tions that  must  be  recognized.  The  ques- 
tion frequently  comes  to  every  thought- 
ful reader:  Is  it  necessary  that  all  this 
should  be  said?  Must  we  see  paraded 
before  our  eyes  all  the  horrors  of  war 
in  Le  Debacle,  all  the  sordid  clinging 
to  the  soil  in  La  Terre,  all  the  struggles 
of  the  miners  in  Germinal,  all  the  drunk- 
enness of  UAssommoir,  all  the  prostitu- 
tion in  Nananf  We  do  not  doubt  that 
all  must  be  said  somewhere,  in  order  that 
all  might  be  known  and  cured,  but  we 
seriously  question  whether  all  should  be 
said  in  literary  productions  intended  for 
every  man.  Whatever  men  may  think  of 
the  foundation  of  our  relations  as  men 
and  women,  modesty  consisits  in  cover- 
ing the  mysteries  of  life;  in  concealing, 
not  in  drawing  the  veil.  He  who  tears 
the  veil  ruthlessly  asunder  and  exposes 
all  to  the  gaze  of  the  immature  and  the 
excitable,  even  with  the  loftiest  purpose 
of  curing  that  which  is  evil,  may  unwit- 
tingly aggravate  the  diease.  Even  he 
who  does  not  wish  to  blink  the  facts 
may  wisely,  with  Dr.  Pascal,  seal  them 
up  in  his  cabinet,  and  thereby  save  many 


a  sensitive  soul  a  lowering  of  the  sanct- 
ities of  life. 

Zola  lacked  that  deep  sympathy  which 
alone  can  truly  interpret  the  religious 
phenomena  of  mankind.  Even  more  re- 
markable is  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  There  is  no  art-life  in 
Zola's  world,  and  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  place  of  education.  But  with  all 
this  Zola  was  in  many  respects  our  great- 
est prophet  of  democracy,  and  behind 
his  work  there  looms  up  a  character  to 
be  revered  and  loved.  Out  of  poverty  he 
rose  to  independence,  competence,  and 
wealth,  then  put  it  all  in  jeopardy  that 
he  might  aid  a  man  he  had  never  seen. 
Out  of  obscurity  he  rose  to  the  pinnacle 
of  literary  fame,  then  threw  it  all  away, 
that  he  might  rehabilitate  another  man's 
honor.  Out  of  his  home  where  his  dear 
ones  were  and  all  the  beautiful  things 
he  had  gathered  around  him,  where  he 
loved  to  live  his  life  of  recluse,  scholar 
and  thinker,  he  went  into  exile  that  Tie 
might  save  the  banished  man  upon 
Devil's  Island.  Out  of  his  own  gran- 
deur, recognized  by  all,  he  stepped  to 
become  the  target  of  abuse,  the  best 
hated  man  in  all  France,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  justice  done.  Standing  in  the 
fierce  light  of  publicity,  no  breath  of 
scandal  touched  him.  He  dared  the,mob, 
whose  temper  he  so  well  understood, 
because  he  was  greater  than  the  mob. 

It  is  of  such  material  that  the  world  s 
heroes  are  made.  Without  the  crowning 
virtue  of  courage,  courage  to  tell  the 
truth,  to  expose  wrong,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  littel  ones,  to  walk  with  un- 
flinching fidelity  towards  an  ideal  that 
has  been  set,  human  life  would  lose  its 
richest  meaning  and  its  greatest  honor. 
With  such  courage  as  Zola's  mankind 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  ideal  of 
which  it  dreams. 

Nathaniel  Schmidt. 


Cornell  University,    ,, 
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Laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  New  School 
Building  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 


NOT  only  by  their  presence,  but  by 
their  specific  tributes  did  the 
representative  men  who  assisted 
at  this  ceremony  acclaim  the  event  as  one 
of  public  and  civic  importance.  New 
York's  chief  citizen,  the  Mayor,  the  Head 
of  its  Department  of  Education,  Superin- 
tendent William  H.  Maxwell,  and  men 
who  represent  its  highest  civic  activities, 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  city's 
larger  citizenship  that  the  educational 
institution  for  whose  future  life  the  new 
building  was  to  provide,  had  fully  earned 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  educational  and,  therefore, 
in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. On  this  account,  and  because  of 
the  value  of  what  they  said,  we  think  it 
fitting  to  put  on  record  here  the  woras 
spoken  by  these  gentlemen,  and,  after 
them,  by  the  founder  and  Head  of  this 
institution,  Dr.  Adler,  who  laid  the 
cornerstone,  and  whose  stirring  speech, 
we  venture  to  say,  expressed  the  aims 
and  spirit  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools 
in  words  which  every  friend  of  popular 
education  will  find  noteworthy  and  in- 
spiring. 

The  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  22d 
of  November,  favored  the  open  air  cer- 
emonies; and  the  details  of  the  program 
were  such  as  to  make  of  it  an  enjoyable 
as  well  as  an  interesting  and  significant 
occasion.  Music  by  an  orchestra  under 
Mr.  Sam  Franko,by  the  Manner-Gesang- 
Verein-Arion  (by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Arion  Society),  and,  above  all,  by  the 
children  of  the  Schools,  added  emotional 
coloring  to  the  proceedings.  The  cer- 
emony, includino^  the  presentation  of  the 
mallet  and  trowel  to  Dr.  Adler  by  Mr. 


John  D.  Lange,  President  of  the  Society, 
and  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  it- 
self by  Dr.  Adler,  were,  as  the  photo- 
graph given  here  sufficiently  demon- 
strates, effective  and  characteristic. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Julius 
J.  Frank,  who,  after  a  few  words  of 
greeting  and  explanation,  introduced  the 
various  speakers ;  the  first  of  them  being' 
'*the  chief  magistrate  of  our  municipality, 
his  Honor,  the  Mayor." 

Mayof  Low*i  Address* 

There  are  both  private  and  public  rea- 
sons why  it  is  singularly  pleasant  for  me 
to  be  here  today.  Something  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  I 
were  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
the  same  class.  We  were  friends  then, 
and  we  have  remained  friends  ever  since. 
Each  of  us  has  followed  his  own  path ; 
but  I  like  to  think  that  each,  in  his  own 
way,  has  striven  with  a  kindred  spirit 
for  the  social  betterment  of  New  York. 
Certainly,  the  example  of  my  friend  has 
been  to  me  always  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  courage.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  point  which  his 
work  has  reached,  that  justifies  the  laying 
of  this  cornerstone. 

Pioneer  Work  of  the  Schools. 
I  said  that  there  were  also  public  rea- 
sons why  I  was  glad  to  be  present.     It  is 
known  perhaps  to  many  of  you,  but  it 

ought  to  be  said,  that  the 
Iniroducedihe    ^^^.^^^^      ^^j^^^^      ^^^^^^ 

Kindergarten.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  introduce 
the  Kindergarten  into  New  York;  and 
they  were  the  very  first  to  make 
manual  training  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum  of  the  schools.  The  Kinder- 
garten,   from    this    beginning,    has    be- 
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come  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city,  and  manual  train- 
ing has  been  introduced  into  many 
schools,  not  onlv  in  this  citv 
AndMMfiusl  ^^j  ^j^^  United  States,  but 
Training.  j^  Europe,  because  of  the 

work  that  was  begun  here.  Either  one 
of  those  things  would  be  good  ground 
for  the  presence,  upon  this  occasion,  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  City ;  that  these  schools  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  both,  justly  com- 
mands the  grateful  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  New  York. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Adler  and  all  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  this 
work ;  and  I  fully  believe  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  it  which  will  be  possible  by  reason 
of  the  building  to  be  erected  here,  will 
be  worthy  of  its  past.  Of  this  indeed  I 
am  sure,  that  the  spirit  of  its  founder 
will  always,  among  those  who  know  him 
and  who  look  up  to  him  as  a  friend  and 
teacher,  evoke  a  responsive  spirit  that 
will  work  for  the  social  betterment  of  the 
city. 

Siperlateadeat  Wm.  H.  Maxwell's  Addrest* 

Ever  since,  twenty  years  ago,  I  first 
visited  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  those 
schools  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  to  me  in  my  public-school 
work.  Those  were  the  days,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  public 
kindergartens  and  public 
high  schools  were  unknown 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  when  manual 
training  had  not  yet  been  thought  of  for 
public-school  children  ;  when  the  memori- 
ter  recitation  was  the  prevailing  method 
of  teaching ;  when  the  science  of  education 
was  as  yet  undreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  average  teacher ;  and  when  anyone 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
who  could  just  keep  ahead  of  his  pupils. 
One  visit  to  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
was  sufficient  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light 
on  mv  mind  reo:ardins:  the  whole  educa- 
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tional  situation.  1  saw  in  those  schools, 
teachers  who  had  been  trained  to  do 
scientific  educational  work.  I  saw  the 
Kindergarten  bringing  happiness  and 
strength  to  every  child  under  its  benign 
influence.  I  saw,  not  training  of  the 
memory  alone,  but  the  training  of  the  eye, 
of  the  hand,  the  imagination,  and  the  rea- 
son ;  and,  best  of  all,  I  saw  a  systematic 
eflFort  to  develop  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  ethical,  moral,  religious — call 
them  what  you  will — without  which  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  life  are  impossible. 

The  Threefold  Basis  of  the  Schools. 

If  I  have  interpreted  aright  the 
work  of  the  institution  that  is  to  have  a 
permanent  home  in  this  beautiful  build- 
ing, and  on  this  beautiful  site,  it  stands 
for  three  great  educational  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  it  recognizes  the  sub- 
limely simple  principle  enunciated  by 
Froebel:  **Come,  now  let  us  live  with 
our  children."  This  is  not  to  be  merely 
the  home  of  a  school,  it 
is  to  be  the  intellectual 
home  of  a  society,  which 
sees  in  the  education  of  the  child 
the  chief  instrumentality  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  human  race;  a  home  in 
which  child  and  adult  alike  will  gain 
knowledge  and  inspiration;  a  home  in 
which  the  child  will  have  constantly  be- 
fore him  the  influence  of  well  regulated 
lives,  and  examples  of  intelligently  di- 
rected beneficence;  a  home  in  which 
men  and  women  will  have  free  p!ay 
for  the  development  of  those  altruistic 
sentiments  which  find  their  freest  and 
their  noblest  expression  in  the  care  and 
training  of  helpless  children. 

In  the  second  place,  this  institution,  as 
I  see  it,  stands  for  instruction  in  what- 

^    _  ever  is  best  in  art,  in  litera- 

77ie  Child's        .  -  \\.    -  ^ 

.  ture,  m  science,  m  the  msti- 

tutions  of  the  human  race. 

If,  (lurinn:  the  last  centurv,  greater  proc:- 
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ress  was  made  in  the  application  of  science 
to  industry  and  to  the  relief  of  men's  es- 
tate, than  in  all  previous  centuries,  the  fact 
is  not  due  to  greater  intellectual  power  in 
particular  individuals,  but  to  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
slow  but  steady  accumulation  of  results 
from  generation  to  generation.  The 
Ethical  Culture  School  has  consistently 
stood  for  this  end  in  education ;  to  bring 
what  is  best  in  art,  in  literature,  in  science, 
in  institutions,  to  bear  on  the  life  of  the 
child  to  the  end  that  each  new  generation 
may  rise  higher  than  its  predecessor  in 
the  social  scale. 

And,  lastly,  this  institution  in  its  ed- 
ucation work  has  stood  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  moral 
nature.  Knowledge  becomes 
power  only  when  it  is  right- 
ly used;  knowledge  promotes  happiness 
and  public  and  private  morality  only 
when  it  is  accompanied  and  conditioned 
by  the  ethical  qualities  of  concentra- 
tion of  mind,  of  reverence  for  all  that 
is  great  and  good,  and  of  self-denying 
application  to  duty. 

For  these  three  great  aspects  of  educa- 
tion— the  interaction  of  adult  life  and 
child  life,  the  introduction  of  the  child  to 
the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  race, 
and  the  development  of  the  higher  moral 
nature — the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  have 
always  stood  since  their  foundation. 

With  the  most  sincere  pleasure,  there- 
fore, I  express  to  you  my  congratulations 
on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  this  building.  With  all  sincerity,  I  ac- 
knowledge my  own  obligations  to  the 
work  of  the  schools,  particularly  to  you. 
Dr.  Adler,  who  have  been  a  leader  in  ed- 
ucational thought. 

The  Functions  of  the  Experimental 
School. 

The  great  body  of  citizens  who  are 
taxed  so  heavily  and  who  respond  so 
gladly  for  the  support  of  public  education, 
will  not  easilv  tolerate  the  expenditure 


of  public  money  for  making  educational 
experiments ;  and  yet  progress  comes  only 
through  experiments.  We  of  the  public 
schools  must  look  to  schools  such  as  this 
to  experiment  with  new  ideas,  new^ 
methods,  and  new  systems.  When  you 
have  proved  that  a  thing  is  valuable,  we 
will  adopt  it,  if  we  can.  Our  duty  is  not  ta 
experiment,  but  to  keep  our  minds  open 
for  the  reception  of  experiments  that 
have  been  proved  successful ;  and  if,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  the  public 
schools  have  been  improved,  if  kindergar- 
tens and  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, if  the  course  of  study  has'been  en- 
riched, if  teachers  are  better  trained,  we 
owe  the  change — a  change  that  is  little 
short  of  revolution — we  owe  the  improve- 
ment in  no  small  measure  to  the  experi- 
ments you,  and  others  like  you,  have 
made,  and  the  example  you  have  set. 

As  long  as  the  flowers  bloom ;  as  long 
as  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves  in  that 
beautiful  park  your  windows  will  over- 
look, so  long  may  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety and  its  schools  live  to  support  the 
weak,  to  strengthen  the  strong,  and  to  cast 
their  genial  influence  over  the  budding 
lives  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchtfFs  Address. 

When  this  society  did  me  the  honor  to 
ask  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  I  con- 
fess I  felt  somewhat  surprised;  for  I  as- 
sume it  is  well  known  that  my  own  ten- 
dencies follow,  in  many  essential  respects^ 
other  lines  than  those  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture.  Not  to  be  misuntier- 
stood,  I  had  perhaps  better  qualify  this 
by  saying  that,  as  an  adherent  of  my  own 
religious  faith,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
no  matter  what  the  far  distant  future  may 
develop,  religious  belief  and  faith  are 
needed  by  man  to  help  him  to  the  attain- 
ment of  high  moral  development,  to  un- 
selfishness in  the  largest  degree,  to  con- 
stant readiness  to  serve  his  fellows,  his 
comrrunitv.  his  nation,  the  human  race — 
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attainments  which  alone  can  produce 
good  citizenship  and  the  earnest  interest 
in  and  the  readiness  to  serve  mankind. 

I  well  know  and  understand  that  Eth- 
ical Culture  makes  this  attainment  of 
high  moral  achievement  for 
its  own  merit,  and  because 
of  its  own  reward,  its  very 
essence  and  purpose.  The  more  worthy  of 
the  highest  recommendation  are  therefore 
the  efforts  and  results  obtained  by  the 
(comparatively  speaking)  handful  of 
men,  and — I  need  add — women,  who  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  whom  we  proudly 
name  among  our  best,  have  been  the 
steadfast  adherents  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Movement  in  this  city.  The  seeds  these 
men  and  women  have  sown  have  taken 
root  in  many  directions ;  and  because  the 
best  citizenship  consists  in  fearlessly  in- 
itiating work,  and  performing  the  deed 
which  is  destined  to  grow  into  an  example 
to  the  multitude,  I  willingly  come  here  to- 
day to  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  structure  which  is  to  house  the 
schools  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society. 

These  schools,  even  in  the  smaller 
quarters  they  have  until  now  occupied, 
have,  aside  from  the  direct 
benefit  bestowed  upon  those 
who  had  the  advantage  cf 
training  therein  given,  have  been,  from 
their  very  inception,  a  model  after  which, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  manual  training 
in  public  and  private  schools  and  institu- 
tions, has  been  shaped. 

You,  men  and  women  of  the  Ethical 
Culture    Society,    and    particularly    your 
honored  leader,  have  there- 
A  Public  £qj.^   every   reason   to   feei 

Benefit.  gratified     because     of    the 

service  you  have  rendered  the  commu 
nity,  in  the  establishment  as  well  as  in 
the  development  of  your  schools.     And 
now    that   you    see    this    as    an    earnest 
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of  >our  readiness  to  further  extend  your 
activities,  so  useful  to  the  commonwealth, 
I  caa  voice  no  better  sentiment  of  a  like 
meaning  to  those  whose  creed  means 
deed,  than  to  wish  you  **Godspeed." 

Mr.  R.  Fulioa  CutUog's  Addieu. 

Our  democratic  institutions  are  found- 
ed upon  the  essential  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual; but  if  we  would  realize  the  po- 
tency of  those  institutions  for  good,  the 
individual  should  be  intelligent  and  mor- 
al. There  is  no  duty  upon  any  communi- 
ty founded  upon  popular  effort  more 
pressing  than  that  of  seeing  to  it  that  its 
children  are  educated  in  intelligence  and 
morality.  It  was,  I  think,  Aristotle  who 
declared  that  '*the  fate  of  empires  de- 
pends upon  education."  In  this  great 
community,  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion provides  that  children  shall  grow  up 
n.entally  qualified;  but  we  leave  to  pri- 
vate effort  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
their  moral  needs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  schoolfnaster 
made  Prussia ;  that  the  system  of  public 
education  instituted  after  the  humiliation 
of  Napoleonic  victories  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  gave  her  the  force  and 
power  to  crush  Austria,  and  Prance  later 
on,  and  to  win  her  way  to  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  European  States.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  men  who 
sang  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine"  were 
the  same  men  who  sang  also  the  Lutheran 
hymns ;  and  that  the  German  soldier  was 
a  man  of  heart  as  well  as  a  man  of  brains. 

The  morals  of  any  community  are  the 

foundation  of  its  political  life.     It  was 

the  Father  of  his  Country, 

^^^  who,  in  his  first  inaugural 

^^^'  address,  expressed  his  con- 

fidence in  the  future,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  its  public  policy,  the  public 
policy  of  this  great  Union,  should  be 
founded  upon  the  immutable  laws  of 
private    morality.      So    it    is    that    we 
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live  for  morals  rather  than  for  intel- 
ligence. While  it  is  true  that  any  com- 
munity utterly  illiterate  and  yet  virtuous 
is  unequal  to  the  task  or  responsibility  of 
popular  sovereignty,  yet  the  future  of 
such  a  'community  is  far  more  full  of 
promise  than  one  in  which  cultivation 
is  abundant  and  morals  are  low,  because 
the  first  will  inevitably  win  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  other  will  not  so  inevitably 
^\in  its  morals. 

The  Mission  of  the  Schools. 

I  understand  it  to  be  the  function  and 

purpose  of  this  great  institution  to  make 

the  complete  man,  the  true 
For  Complete     ^j^.^^^ .    ^^    ^^^j^    j^j^^    ^^^ 

^       '  merely  by  mental  exercise, 

but  by  ethical  training,  so  that  he 
shall  grow  up  with  spirit  and  charac- 
ter and  virtue,  and  shall  know  how  to  use 
hands  as  they  ought  to  be  used,  in  hon- 
esty and  virtue. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  heartily  congratulate 
you  who  have  come  to  the  point  of  laying 

this  cornerstone,  and  I  do 

And  True  'Li.  t  t 

wish  to  express,  if  I  may 
auenship.         ^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^  p^j.^  ^f  ^^ 

community  at  large,  the  sense  of  pro- 
found obligation  that  they  ought  to  feel, 
if  they  do  not  feel,  to  an  institution 
like  this  institution  that  is  cultivating  the 
truest  and  noblest  citizenship.  And  I 
congratulate  you  still  further,  because  I 
believe  that  the  founders  of  this  institu- 
tion have  had  a  purpose  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  that  of  educating  in  their 
irstitute  a  few  of  the  children  of  this 
rrcat  community. 

They  have,  as  we  have  heard  from  Dr. 
Maxwell,  already  proved  to  be  an  object 
lesson  to  our  educators  of  this  i^reat  city ; 
and  it  was  through  them  that  the  kin- 
dergarten was  introduced,  through  them 
that  manual  training  has  been  introduced. 
But  there  is  a  function  far  greater  still 
for  this  Ethical  School,  and  that  is  by  its 
success  in  such  training,  to  infuse  into  our 


public  system  of  education 
neir  r^k  to  ^j.^^  ^^j^j^^j  training.  That, 
Infuse  Ethics  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^j^^^ 
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tion,  is  the  great  lack;  and  until  we 
can  find  a  way,  somehow  or  other,  to  in- 
troduce, if  not  religious,  at  least  ethical 
training,  that  will  lay  the  foundations  of 
citizenship  in  moral  character,  until  then 
our  public  school  system  will  be  incom- 
plete, 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  congratulate  you, 
and   to   urge   that   you   go   on   endeav- 
oring, not  merely  to  educate  youth,  but 
to  educate  our  educators. 
*     *     * 

Here  the  chairman  announced  that 
many  congratulatory  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived from  prominent  public  men: — 
Bishop  Potter,  President  Butler  of  Col- 
umbia, Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  and  others,  one 
of  which,  that  from  ex-Mayor  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  he  read. 

Then,  after  he  had  been  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture,  John  D.  Lange,  with  the  silver 
trowel  and  mallet  (the  gift  of  the 
Trustees)  Dr.  Adler  made  his  address. 

Dr.  Adlet^i  Address. 
A  sense  of  the  limitations  of  all  human 
effort,  and  of  the  disparity  between  in- 
tention and  performance,  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion,— I  had  almost  said,  a  sense  of 
humor — ^has  led  the  wise  in  all  ages,  to 
observe  moderation  in  moments  of 
achievement,  and  to  enjoin  humility  in 
place  of  exultation.  And  yet,  precisely 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  achievement  of 
any  kind,  it  is  but  natural,  it  is  but  hu- 
man, that  when  even  a  part  of  one's 
dream  begins  to  come  true,  a  sense  of  pure 
joy  should  sweep  over  the  heart  and  seek 
for  expression.  And  so  I  feel  almost  like 
saying  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  exact  ter- 
minology, of  the  ancient  psalmist :  "This 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made :  let 
us  rejoice  and  be  KJad  th^^.;;^^!^ 
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I  feel  a  great  sense  of  joy  and  of  thank- 
fulness ;  thankfulness  to  you,  my  friends, 
to  you,  my  co-workers,  to  you  who  mod- 
estly, without  public  recognition,  without 
tribute  and  homage,  have  done  this 
work  side  by  side  with  me;  and  without 
whom  I  could  never  have  begun  even  to 
dream  of  the  realization  that  is  coming  to 
us  now.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  re- 
member every  one  of  you.  I  want  you 
to  feel,  when  my  name  here  is  mentioned 
with  honor,  that  it  is  you  who  are  cov- 
ered with  it,  and  also  that  it  is  you 
who  deserve  the  tribute: — the  teachers 
of  this  school,  who  for  many  years 
have  labored  here;  the  superintendents 
of  this  school,  each  of  whom  has  left  his 
mark  for  good  upon  it ;  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  have  done  the 
dreary  drudgery  of  the  work  faithfully, 
month  after  month;  and  the  generous 
friends  from  outside  too — for  I  take  pride 
in  saying  that  it  is  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  but  citi- 
zens generally,  not  affiliated  with  us,  to 
whom  it  is  largely  due  that  we  are  able 
to  erect  this  building.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  mass  of  subscriptions  has  come  from 
the  members  at  large,  I  ought  to  say  here 
that  the  greatest  smgle  subscription  has 
come  from  one  who  is  not  a  member  of 
our  Society,  but  who  simply  feels  that  the 
work  we  are  doing  is  such  as  deserves 
the  public  support. 

And  now  we  realize  that  this  house  of 
stone  which  we  are  to  put  up  is  a  mere 
shell,  the  worth  of  which  depends  upon 
the  spirit  that  inhabits  it ;  that  it  is  a  mere 
external  envelope  of  a  "temple  not  made 
with  hands,"  which  we  propose  to  erect  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  or  our  pupils.  And 
I  want  to  spend  the  few  moments  during 
which  I  shall  detain  you,  in  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  characteristics  that  are  dis- 
tinctive of  that  temple  not  built  with 
hands,  which  we  propose  to  erect. 
The  Distinctive  Aims  of  the  ^chool. 

This  school  is  dedicated  then,  in  the 
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first  place,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Public  Schools,  has  so 
well  put  it  in  his  own  language,  is  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  that  no  human 
being  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity; that  a  highe;f  nature, 
what  we  call  "the  soul,"  is 
latent  in  every  child  of  man,  and 
that  it  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth 
to  labor  for  the  actualizing  of  what  is 
potential  in  human  nature. 

And  I  wish  explicitly  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve this  task  of  eliciting  the  higher  na- 
ture, should  inform  and  inspire  the  work 
of  education  in  all  its  particulars  and  in 
all  its  branches;  that  I  believe  it  impos- 
sible to  divide  the  work  of  education, 
and  to  assign  to  the  church  and  to  the 
Sunday  school  the  task  of 
awakening  the  higher  aspi- 
rations, an3  to  assign  to  the 
daily  school  the  merely  secular  part  of  the 
work.  No !  I  believe  that  the  highest  aim 
must  pervade  every  branch ;  and  that  the 
daily  school,  because  it  plays  upon  the 
child  five  days  in  the  week  and  during 
the  entire  period  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, must  perform  the  major  part  of 
the  work.  This  school,  therefore,  I  re- 
gard as  dedicated  to  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

And  in  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  another  feature.  This 
school  is  a  democratic  school.  It  makes 
it  its  aim  to  preserve  and  to 
^>^"^^^^<^'  be  true  to  the  democratic 
tradition,  to  be  a  "common  school."  We 
must  realize  that  while  the  public  schools 
in  the  country  districts  and  in  small 
towns,  are  still  "common  schools,"  in  the 
great  cities  our  public  schools  are  na 
longer  in  the  full  sense,  "common 
schools" — in  the  sense  that  they  are  com- 
mon to  all  classes.  In  the  poorer  districts 
of  great  cities,  the  public  school  is  of- 
ten very  largely  a  class  school,  a  poor 
school;  elsewhere  it  is  patronized  by  a 
part  of  the  middle  class,   and   by  the- 
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poor;  but  in  increasing  numbers,  the 
wealthy  are  no  longer  educating  their 
children  in  the  "common  schools,"  but  in 
class  schools,  where  they  meet  only  mem- 
bers of  their  own  class. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  class  school  is 
an  evil,  whether  it  be  a  school  of  the 
rich  or  of  the  poor.  I  believe  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  satisfy  the  high- 
est demands  which  the  careful  parent  can 
make  as  to  the  quality  of  teaching,  and 
as  to  the  influences  to  which  companion- 
ship with  other  children  will  subject  his 
own  children;  but  I  believe  that  this  is 
perfectly  possible,  especially  in  endowed 
schools,  in  corporate  schools,  in  schools 
that  are  designed  to  be  models  of 
"common  schools,"  and  which  therefore 
must  remain  "common  schools,"  as  I  am 
proud  to  say  our  school  is,  for  we  have 
Catholics,  we  have  Protestants,  we  have 
Jews,  we  have  rich  and  we  have  poor, 
seated  on  the  same  benches,  subjected  to 
the  same  influences. 

I  say  that  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  retain  the  "common  schools,"  because 
without  them  we  shall  see 
the  gulf  widening  between 
the  social  classes,  which  is 
already  far  too  wide.  Only 
then  can  there  be  coherence  between 
the  members  of  the  social  classes, 
when  children  in  their  infancy  are  im- 
pressed with  the  democratic  idea  of 
the  facts,  and  not  merely  by  words. 
And  I  say  to  the  wealthy  that  they  de- 
prive their  children  of  the  best  that  edu- 
cation can  give,  namely,  the  lesson  of 
ignoring  artificial  and  meretricious  dis- 
tinction, and  paying  respect  to  merit  and 
worth  and  manliness,  whether  it  be  found 
in  the  son  of  the  mechanic  or  of  the 
banker.  I  congratulate  the  child  that  has, 
in  its  youth,  the  healthy  friction  with  the 
children  of  all  classes.  I  believe  no  child 
to  be  well  educated  in  the  largest  sense 
that  is  not  educated  in  a  "common 
school." 
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And  thirdly,  this  school  is  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive school.     As  the  sick  have  the 
right  to  the  latest  advances  in  the  science 
and  the  art  of  medicine,  so 
the  child  is  entitled  to  the 
ogress.  latest  advances  in  the  sci- 

ence and  art  of  education.  But  these 
latest  improvements  are  costly — ^and  may 
I  here  dwell  incidentally  upon  one  point, 
namely,  that  it  is  worth  while  spending 
largely  on  schools.  Let  us  be  simple  and 
austere  if  necessary,  in  private  expendi- 
ture, but  let  us  be  generous  and  liberal  to 
public  objects;  and  of  all  public  objects, 
none  has  a  claim  more  valid  than  the 
school.  Let  us  have  laboratories,  art 
rooms,  libraries,  kindergartens,  gymna- 
siums. Let  us  make  the  school  the  kind 
of  school  that  we  dream  of,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have.  But  all  this  is  costly. 
Well  then,  in  a  "common  school,"  that 
depends  only  partly  on  the  rich,  we  must 
depend  for  aid  on  the  generous  public, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  generous 
public,   especially  the  men 

^Ur^        of  means,  are  beginnmg  to 
for  Schools.      ^^^^^^  ^j^^j^  p^jj^y     ^^^.j 

recent  years,  men  of  great  means  devoted 
lavishly  only  to  the  higher  institutions  of 
education:  millions  on  millions  were 
spent  on  colleges  and  universities.  Now 
I  do  not  say  that  these  millions  should 
not  have  been  spent  on  colleges  and 
universities,  but  I  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  men  of  large  means  in 
this  country  have  of  late  years  beorun 
generously  to  subsidize  and  to  give  en- 
dowments for  the  lower  class  schools,  of 
the  "common  school"  type,  the  elementary 
and  the  high  schools,  subsidizing  even 
public  schools  practically  in  parts  of  our 
country,  giving  outright  endowments  to 
model  schools  intended  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic system.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  be- 
cause while  only  one  in  a  thousand,  as 
the  figures  show,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  attends  a  college  or  a  uni- 
versity, the  remaininor  nine  hundred  and 
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ninety-nine  derive  their  education  from 
the  lower  schools.  The  development  of 
their  intelligence,  and  of  their  moral- 
ity, in  great  part,  and  their  fitness 
to  appreciate  and  follow  what  the  highly 
trained  experts  are  able  to  teach  them, 
depends  upon  the  lower  schools.  Let 
us  therefore  have  endowments,  let  us 
have  generous  consideration  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  high  schools; 
let  not  the  college  and  the  university  suf- 
fer; let  the  one  end  not  be  slighted,  and 
the  other  end  not  be  neglected. 

And,  lastly,  this  is  to  be  a  school  for 
good  citizenship.     We  wish  to  impress 
upon   our   pupils   that   the 
^^*^  elevation  of  the  masses  of 

Cmenship.  mankind  to  fairer  condi- 
tions and  a  juster  share  in  this  world's 
goods,  is  the  burning  question  of  the  day ; 
but  we  wish  also  to  impress  upon  them 
that  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  must  be  con- 
ducted within  the  limits  set  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  right;  and  that  that  goal  can 
only  be  safely  attained  if  pursued  with- 
in those  stringent  restrictions.  We 
wish  to  make  our  pupils  progressive, 
we  wish  to  make  them  servants  of  hu- 
manity, but  we  wish  also  to  attach  them  in 
a  special  way  to  their  city  and  their  com- 
monwealth; we  wish  to  give  a  kind  of 
sacredness  to  the  idea  of  the  state.  We 
-wish  to  inculcate  and  to  impress  that  the 
duties  to  the  State  are  sacred  cfuties ;  that 
whether  they  consist  in  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  in  jury  service,  or  in  service  in 
the  National  Guard,  a  duty  to  the  State 
should  be  performed  in  the  same  spirit  as 
a  good  son  performs  his  obligations  to 
his  parents,  no  matter  how  onerous  the 
sacrifice  which  may  be  implied;  because 
the  State,  as  Socrates  said  generations 
ago,  '*is  our  mother  and  our  father.''  We 
wish  to  educate  a  class  of  citizens  who 


will  not  be  tax-dodgers ;  we  wish  to  edu- 
cate a  class  of  citizens  who  will  not  be 
jury-service-dodgers;  we  wish  to  educate 
a  class  of  citizens  who  will  be  ready,  not 
only  on  the  battle-field,  or  on  critical 
occasions,  to  sacrifice  for  their  country, 
but  who  will  realize  that  the  patriotic 
citizen  must  daily  sacrifice  for  his  coun- 
try, daily  postpone  his  private  interests 
to  the  public  good.  We  wish  to  exalt 
the  idea  of  the  public  good;  we  wish  to 
send  out  men  and  women  who  will  glory 
in  their  citizenship,  and  be  an  honor  to 
City  and  Nation. 

Such  are  our  aims,  such  is  our  spirit ; 
and  with  these  aims,  and  in  this  spirit, 
using  the  tools  which  you  my  friends  have 
just  conferred  upon  me,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  the  stone,  in  the  hope  that  the 
building  which  will  rise  thereon,  may  be- 
come a  center  of  light,  a  means  of  shed- 
ding beneficent  influence  into  the  lives 
of  the  generations  of  pupils  who  will 
pass  in  and  out  of  its  gates  long  after  we 
who  stand  here  to-day  are  gone;  that  it 
shall  be  the  means  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  things 
that  are  best  and  purest  and  truest 
throughout  this  entire  community. 


After  laying  the  stone,  Dr.  Adler  con- 
tinued : 

Now,  therefore,  I  declare  this  stone  to 
be  well  and  truly  laid ;  and,  taking  it  as 
the  symbol  of  that  righteousness  which  is 
the  true  cornerstone,  I  here  express  the 
hope  that  the  building  which  is  to  be 
raised  thereon  may  bring  nearer  the 
time  when  that  stone  of  righteousness, 
which  the  builders  of  States  and  Com- 
monwealths have  so  often  rejected,  shall 
indeed  and  at  last  be  accepted  as  the  chief 
cornerstone. 
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The  three  great  festivals  of  the  year, 
— Easter,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 
— are  all  of  them  essentially  festivals  of 
joy.  They  are,  therefore,  the  touch- 
stones of  our  spiritual  health;  for  there 
is  no  surer  test  of  that  health  than  one^s 
capacity  for  joy.  The  up-welling  of  joy 
in  the  heart  is  the  up-welling  of  the  very 
spirit  of  life;  the  very  rhythm  and  rhyme 
of  the  world,  beating  full  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  the  sign  and  assurance  of  his  being 
in  harmony  with  the  music  to  which  the 
world  moves. 

It  is  at  Christmas  that  this  tide  of 
the  year's  joy  is  at  the  full.  No  festal 
season  is  so  rich  in  its  varied  expressions 
of  gladness;  song  and  story,  rite  and 
symbol,  frolic  and  revel.  So  universally 
are  the  peoples  of  the  Western  world 
caught  in  the  sweep  of  its  gladness,  that 
it  becomes,  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year, 
the  one  that  most  grandly  expresses  the 
largest  interests  and  hopes  of  the  race; 
man's  mingled  love  and  gratitude  and 
good  will,  his  worship  of  nature,  his  hu- 
man enthusiasms  and  adorations,  and, 
above  all,  his  tribute  to  childhood,  his  ten- 
der glorification  of  the  child  and  the  child- 
like. 

In  Christmas  mingle  the  mytholo- 
gies and  the  legendary  lore,  the  scenes 
and  the  genius,  of  many  races  and  lands. 
Here  North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
are  in  happy  concert.  Much  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  Christmas  as  it  is  still  kept 
among  us, — the  lights  and  the  evergreens, 
the  yule-log  and  the  mistletoe;  even 
the  plum  pudding  and  the  mince  pie, — 
is  a  survival  of  man's  primitive  celebra- 
tions of  the  returning  light  of  the  sun 
after  the  winter  solstice.  Christmas  is 
still  largely  the  nature-festival  that 
was  before  Christianity  was;  before  it 
had  received  that  crowning  humanization 
at  the  "hands  of  the  early  church  which 


made  it  the  feast  in  honor  of  the  birth  of 
that  little  bringer  of  light,  who 

"In  Bethlehem  town  was  in  rude  manger  bom." 

This  is  a  festival  that  has  slowly 
grown.  It  is  a  garland  of  flowers  culled 
from  many  countries  and  many  folk ; 
and  although  its  loveliest  flower  is  that 
one  plucked  from  the  soil  of  Palestine, 
we  need  not  slight  those  which  have  been 
gathered  from  other  soils.  It  is  so  im- 
portant to  keep  this  in  mind,  because  it 
enables  one  and  all  of  us,  regardless 
of  affiliations, — religious  and  racial, — to 
keep  the  feast,  and  to  join  hands  and 
hearts  in  that  larger  human  carol  of  peace 
and  good-will  which  are  the  dominant 
themes  in  our  Christmas  joy. 

There  are  still  some  classes  of  people, 
— among  Christians,  those  who,  like  the 
Puritans,  frowned  upon  its  levity; 
among  non-Christians,  those  who  recoil 
from  the  orthodox  Christian  implications 
of  the  festival, — who  do  not  keep  the 
feast.  Let  these  remember  the  great  fact 
upon  which  we  have  been  insisting, — that 
as  a  matter  of  history,  this  festival 
commemorates  many  creeds  and  deities, 
pagan  and  classic,  ancient  and  modem: 
their  objection  then  will  lose  much  of  its 
force.  What?  we  ask;  shall  the  plum 
pudding  or  the  Christmas  cake  be  with- 
held because  it  commemorates  the  Orient 
spices  which  the  Magi  offered  to  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem  ?  Or  our  mince  pie  because 
it  was  traditionally  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  manger  to  recall  the  story  ?  Surely,  no 
more  than  that  our  mistletoe  should  be 
banished  because  it  recalls  ancient  Druid 
rite,  or  the  storv  of  Baldur  slain  by  a 
shaft  of  the  offended  tree;  or  because 
yule-log  and  circlet  recall  the  pagan  altar 
fires  and  the  mystic  wheel  of  Teutonic  and 
Scandanavian  festivals. 

If  only  we  would  reco^3^ktf\purselves 
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the  meaning  of  the  manifold  customs  of 
Christmas-tide,  reach  back  to  the  lovely 
lore,  the  fascinating  story  and  legend 
associated  with  our  scruples  would  sure- 
ly disappear  altogether. 

Our  plea,  then,  for  the  retention  of 
these  old  customs  and  the  traditional  in- 
signia and  decorations  of  Christmas  is 
this ;  that  they  enshrine  so  many  sugges- 
tive and  affecting  fancies  and  beliefs, 
which  may  and  should  give  to  our  Christ- 
mas festivities  grace  and  significance.  Not 
one  of  our  evergreen  decorations  but  has 
its  interesting  folk-lore;  not  one  of  our 
Christmas  dishes  but  may  shed  its  frag- 
rance of  story  and  fable;  not  one  of  our 
fireside  customs  and  games  but  has  its 
quaint  and  bewitching  history.  The  old 
minstrelsy  and  mumming ;  the  old  carrol- 
ling  and  wassailing;  the  old  ceremonial 
and  ritual  of  the  Christmas  season,  from 


its  fortnight  of  busy  preparation  to  the 
closing  revelry  of  Twelfth-night, — all 
have  meaning  and  charm  for  those  who 
know  their  ancestry,  which  must  endear 
them  to  the  hearts  of  all  sane  people 
of  imagination  and  good  cheer. 

And  for  the  children  what  a  wonder- 
land of  legend  and  light  this  is!  What 
stories  for  the  Christmas  circle  round 
the  hearth!  What  memories  of  olden 
times !  What  rites  and  mummings !  What 
games  and  gaieties!  What  carols  and 
frolics!  And  all  these  things  only  await 
rediscovery  and  reappropriation.  Without 
them  we  cannot  have  our  ideal  Christ- 
mas. Without  them  Christmas  cannot 
truly  be  the  festival  of  joyous  children, — 
the  festival  of  light  and  warmth,  enlight- 
ening the  minds  and  kindling  the  hearts 
of  all  the  unspoiled  children  of  men. 

Percival  Chubb. 


tite  ttgbt  of  tiK  UorM— t^t  nn  ^r  R^gMtoimim. 


The  sun,  the  sun!  they  rail 

At  me  the  Zoroastrian.    Let  the  Sun, 

Who  beats  our  earth  to  yield  us  grain  and 

fruit, 
And  laughs  upon  thy  field  as  well  as 

mine, 
Symbol  the  Eternal!     Yea  and  may  not 

kings 
Express  Him  also  by  warmth  of  love 
For  all  they  rule — by  equal  law  for  all? 
By  deeds  a  light  to  men? 

but  we  hear 

Music,  our  palace  is  awake,  and  morn 
Has  lifted  the  dark  eyelash  of  the  Night 
From  off  thy  rosy  check  of  waking  Day, 
Our  hymn  to  the  sun.    They  sing  it.    Let 
us  go/ 


Hymn. 
I 

Once   again    thou   flamest    heavenward, 
once  again  we  see  thee  rise. 

Every  morning  is  thy  birthday  gladden- 
ing human  hearts  and  eyes. 

Every  morn  here  we  greet  it,  bowing 
lozvly  won  before  thee. 

Thee  the  Godlike,  thee  the  changeless  in 
thine  ever-changing  skies. 
II. 

Shadow-maker,    shadow-slayer,    arrow- 
^^g  light  from  clime  to  clime, 

Hear  thy  myriad  laureates  hail  thee  mon- 
arch in  their  woodland  rhyme. 

Warble   birds,   and    open   flowers,   and, 
men,  below  the  dome  of  azure 

Kneel  adoring  Him  the  Timeless  in  the 
flame  that  measures  Time! 
Tennyson  (from  "Akbqr^sDrea%1Qq[^ 
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CbiiitMai  f  oretboiigbt 

In  the  name  of  those  to  whom  this 
season  means  not  peace  and  good  cheer, 
but  over-work,  worry,  and  anxiety,  we 
gladly  reproduce  here  the  following 
notice;  hoping  that  it  may  interest  those 
who  have  the  happiness  of  humanity 
truly  at  heart: — 
^'To  Christmas  Shoppers; — 

The  season  of  Christmas  shopping  is 
approaching.  Cruelties,  in  the  form  of 
overwork  among  children  and  women, 
travesty  the  festival  of  rejoicing  over 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Child. 

*'In  some  cases  horses  are  treated  bet- 
ter than  employees.  Last  year  a  driver 
was  compelled  to  work  so  many  hours 
delivering  goods  that  is  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  he  reached  home ; 
the  horse  had  been  changed  once  en- 
route.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  after  delivering 
packages  until  late  at  night,  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  lay  down  in  the  wagon, 
pulled  his  blanket  over  him  and  slept  in 
the  stable.  He  was  found  frozen  to  death 
on  New  Year's  morning. 

"The  Consumers'  League  appeals  to  all 
to  do  their  shopping  as  early  this  month 
and  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  not 
insisting  that  goods  be  delivered  on  the 
day  purchased.  An  amelioriation  of 
the  holiday  season  may  thus  be  secured." 

JVe  also  refer  our  readers  to  the  story 
entitled  'Trice  of  a  Boy's  Life"  in  the 
Evening  Post,  Dec.  6,  by  Miss  O'Hagan; 
and  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mrs.  Florence 
K ell ey,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  in  the  interest  of  the  over-worked 
shop  employees. 


Long  years  I  sought  for  truth, 

But  still  she  did  elude  me; 

I  ivasted  all  my  youth, 

And  then — found  Truth  in  Duty! 

Leila  R.  Peabody. 


Is   Populaf    Education  a 
Failure? 

This  is  the  question  that  has  been 
started  on  all  sides  by  the  noteworthy 
series  of  addresses  which  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  recently  delivered  in  New 
England.  It  was  to  the  insufficiencies 
of  our  Public  Schools  more  than  to  any- 
thing else  that  he  ascribed  most  of  the 
deplorable  features  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial situation  to-day, — in  panicular 
the  evils  of  the  recent  Coal  Strike.  We 
are  not  spending  enough  upon  our  educa- 
tion, he  contended;  and,  that  he  might 
not  be  accused  of  mere  complaining,  he 
subsequently  enumerated  the  various 
reforms  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  called 
for.  The  list  of  these  reforms  is  long. 
Each  is  set  forth  in  that  terse  business- 
like manner  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  President  Eliot.  We  name  them  in 
their  order ;  better  school  buildings,  more 
adequately  equipped,  with  large  open 
spaces,  yards,  and  gardens  to  surround 
them ;  the  appointment  of  school  physic- 
ians to  take  charge  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
school,  to  advise  at  the  homes  about  the 
diet,  sleep,  and  management  of  children ; 
more  highly  trained  teachers ;  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  outdoor  study  of  na- 
tural history,  geography,  and  physiog- 
raphy; a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  handled  by  a  single  teacher, 
making  possible  a  larger  personal  con- 
tact between  teacher  and  pupil;  a  sys- 
tem of  retiring  allowances  for  teachers, 
permitting  the  steady  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  teaching  staff ;  the  employ- 
ment of  highly  trained  superintendents 
in  both  urban  and  rural  systems ;  the  en- 
richment of  the  school  program  for  stu- 
dents between  nine  and  fourteen,  espec- 
ially by  a  choice  of  a  foreign  language; 
in  which  respect  the  programs  of  public 
schools  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of 
private  and  endowed  schools:  the  devel- 
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opment  of  departmental  instruction, 
which  increases  in  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  brings  the  pupils  under  the 
personal  influence  of  certain  teachers 
through  several  successful  years;  the  in- 
corporation of  manual  training  schools 
and  mechanical  arts  high  schools  and 
trade  schols  as  parts  of  the  American 
system,  with  optional  instruction  on  these 
lines  in  the  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges; the  development  of  drawing  and 
music;  and,  lastly,  the  much  more  ade- 
quate equipment  of  schools  with  books, 
models,  slides,  museums,  pictures,  etc., 
without  which  a  truly  modem  education 
is  impossible. 

All  these  improvements,  involving  a 
great  increase  in  our  expenditures  which 
it  would  be  true  economy  to  incur,  were 
urged  by  President  Eliot  in  no  spirit  of 
pessism  or  dejection ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  increas- 
ing power  of  education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century.  He 
urgently  couselled  a  continuance  in  well 
doing.  *'l  think  I  see/'  he  said,  "that 
education  is  the  one  agency  for  promot- 
ing intelligence  and  righteousness  which 
has  ever  unquestionably  gained  power 
during  this  period;  which  has  not  only 
retained  its  hold  on  the  democratic 
masses,  but  has  distinctly  gained  more 
and  more  public  confidence  and  received 
from  the  democracy  greater  and  greater 
moral  and  material  support."  This  he 
contrasted  with  the  fortunes  during  the 
same  period  of  legislative  assemblies, 
which  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  Amer- 
ican progress  in  other  fields;  and  of  the 
courts  which  are  as  a  whole  less  efficient 
and  less  respected  to-day  than  they  were 
a  generation  or  two  generations  ago." 
So,  too,  with  the  Church  and  its  min- 
isters, which  cannot  be  said  to  have  risen 
in  public  estimation  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  control  of  the  church  over  educa- 
tion "has  distinctly  diminished.  In  some 
of  its  branches,  it  seems  to  cling  to  arch- 


aic metaphysics  and  morbid  poetic  im- 
aginings; in  others,  it  apparently  in- 
clines to  take  refuge  in  decorums,  pomps,, 
costumes,  and  observances;  and  so  as  a 
whole  has  to-day  no  influence  whatever 
on  many  millions  of  our  fellow  men — 
called  Jews,  or  Christians,  Protestants 
of  Catholics  though  they  be." 

Here  then  are  the  tasks  awaiting  edu- 
cation; it  is  called  upon  to  redeem  and 
vivify  legislatures,  courts  and  churches; 
and  it  must,  as  President  Eliot  urged  in 
another  speech,  make  itself  felt  in  re- 
ducing the  intemperance,  dishonesty,  and 
other  national  evils.  Such  are  his  chief 
reasons  for  appealing  to  the  public  to 
spend  much  more  generously  on  popular 
education  than  heretofore. 

All  this  incisive  criticism  is  most  salu- 
tory.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  schools 
must,  under  modern  conditions',  assume 
new  responsibilities  and  meet  new  de- 
mands. Its  moral  mission  must  be  more 
definitely  and  vigorously  undertaken, 
and  it  is  in  this  relation  that  a  deeper  note 
is  to  be  sounded  than  any  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  struck.  Education  can 
never  be  productive  of  its  finer  fruits  in 
citizenship  and  manhood  unless  anima- 
ting it  in  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
moral  and  religious  spirit  and  purpose. 
To  this  end  it  must  be  much  more  a 
matter  of  the  heart  and  conscience  than 
it  is  today.  It  must  quicken  and  feel  the 
higher  conditions.  We  educate  too  much 
for  knowledge;  too  little  for  power, — 
moral  power,  moral  insight,  moral  en- 
thusiasm. The  secular  spirit,  must  be 
suplemented  and  transfigured  by  the 
humanitarian  and  religions,  which  is 
the  very  breath  of  life  in  education.  By 
the  spirit  and  method  of  its  work  more 
especially  in  literature  and  history,  it 
must  build  up  in  the  child  a  sense  of  rev- 
erence for  man,  and  his  heroic  struggles 
in  the  past, — a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
inheritance  that  has  come  down  from  that 

past:   and,  above  all,  a  detpminatioii  to 
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carry  forward  in  the  spirit  of  consecra- 
tion, the  work  that  has  been  so  slowly  and 
so  valiantly,  and  often  so  tragically,  ac- 
complished. Reverence  and  love  for  the 
town,  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation,  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  to  which  the  child 
belongs  must  be  generated;  these  results 
will  be  accomplished  only  when  the 
teacher  first  of  all  shares  this  reverence 
and  devotion;  when  the  teacher  brings 
to  his  vocation  the  sense  of  his  having 
what  is  virtually  a  cure  of  souls;  of  be- 
ing, in  short,  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  lay  priest  of  humanity;  in  whose  hands 
are  to  no  small  extent,  the  destinies  of  his 
country's  children;  whose  function  it  is 
to  help  in  establishing  the  ideals  which 
shall  rule  his  nation's  life  and  to  provoke 
a  sense  of  dedication  to  them  in  his 
pupils.  Not  by  machinery  then;  not  by 
improved  plants  and  greater  expendi- 
tures merely,  will  the  civic  and  social  pro- 
gress be  achieved;  but  by  infusing  into 
our  educational  system  a  sense  of  its 
true  mission  which  is  no  less  than  that  of 
fashinoinir  vounQf  souls  to  the  pattern  of 
a  noble  citizenship  and  exalted  manhood 
and  womanhood. 


Is  There  a  Moral  Crisis 
at  the  Present  Time? 

That  is  the  question  we  asked  our- 
selves when  we  saw  it  announced  that 
certain  prominent  leaders  of  opinion  were 
to  discuss  the  topic,  "The  Present  Moral 
Crisis,"  at  the  Congress  of  Religion, 
recently  held  in  this  city ;  the  crisis  in  the 
business  world  being  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Mornay  Williams;  in  politics,  by  Mr.  R. 
Fulton  Cutting;  in  the  Church,  by  Prof. 
George  T.  Ladd.  of  Yale;  and  in  the 
family,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  \st  found  that  none  of  tlie 
add'-esses  carried  with  it  any  urgent  sense 


of  there  being  any  such  crisis;  while 
one  speaker,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  dis- 
tinctly affirmed,  in  speaking  of  the  fam- 
ily, that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
real  crisis  that  threatened  its  integrity 
and  sacredness. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  feeling  of 
crisis  was  not  conveyed  by  any  of  the 
speakers,  what  they  said  does  enable  us 
to  gauge  the  relative  emphasis  which  is 
being  put  upon  the  moral  problems  and 
needs  of  the  day  by  our  representative 
men.  Mr.  Williams  made  a  general 
plea  for  the  "rule  of  righteousness  in  busi- 
ness," and  for  that  regard  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  which  finds  its  expression  in 
our  codes  of  law.  Mr.  Cutting  pleaded 
for  a  recognition  of  the  inseparability 
of  politics  and  religion.  He  found  evi- 
dences of  a  more  deeply  stirred  moral 
life  in  the  field  of  politics  in  the  public 
demand  for  the  referendum,  open  pri- 
maries, and  municipal  ownership. 

There  is  dissatisfaction,  he  said,  with 
our  representative  system  because  it  does 
not  represent;  the  people  have  risen  to 
a  higher  moral  level  than  their  repre- 
sensatives,  and  have  morally  outgrown 
the  time-worn  political  parties.  The 
same  idea  of  getting  back  to  the  people 
underlay  the  agitation  for  open  primar- 
ies; while  the  tendency  towards  muni- 
cipal ownership  had  a  distinctly  moral 
and  religious  source  in  a  demand  in- 
creasingly forced  among  us  that  the  great 
potentialities  of  the  community  shall  be 
employed  in  fhe  general  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  less  favored  classes 
in  the  comunity.  "There  is  a  greater 
demand,"  said  Mr.  Cutting."  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  communty  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  its  corporate  life,  and  not 
simply  left  entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
individuals."  Finally,  emphasizing  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  the  teachers  of 
every  religion  to  work  for  the  union  of 
politics  and  religion,  based  as  both  are 
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on  the  great  principle  of  the  value  of  the 
individual,  he  said:  "Is  it  not  true,  that 
the  freedom  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions is  nothing  more  than  the  expression 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  corporate 
life  of  the  community?" 

In  speaking  of  the  church,  Prof.  Ladd 
presented  the  mighty  conflicting  forces 
of  the  hour  as  on  the  one  hand  avarice, 
involving  insolence,  cruelty,  and  coward- 
ice; and  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  devoted  to  righteousness.  The 
imperious  emphasis  he  put  upon  the 
moral  element  in  religion  may  be 
gathered  from  this  striking  passage :  "As 
a  religious  believer,  I  may  lose  faith  in 
the  infallability  of  the  sacred  books  of  re- 
ligion, and  not  be  lost;  I  may  lose  faith 
in  revelation  and  inspiration,  and  not  be 
lost;  I  may  lose  faith  in  the  immortal 
life,  and  not  be  lost;  but  if  I  lose  faith 
in  God  as  the  source  of  righteousness, 
the  everlasting  pledge  that  in  the  last 
righteousness  and  truth  shall  prevail, — 
then  I  am  lost." 

Dr.  Lymann  Abbott's  address  was  one 
which  did  homage  to  the  home,  and  to 
woman  as  the  chief  creator  and  custodian 
of  the  home,  as  the  basic  institution  of 
human  life.  He  found  the  home  en- 
dangered by  certain  changes  in  the  po- 
sition of  women  which  were  leading  them 
so  zealously  into  the  work  of  self  gov- 
ernment that  there  was  not  so  much  time 
left  for  the  home  as  there  used  to  be. 
He  combated  the  notion  recently  set 
forth  in  the  newspapers,  and  ascribed  to 
the  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  that 
a  woman  who  devoted  herself  to  house- 
keeping found  no  sufficient  opportunity 
for  self-development.  "On  the  contrary," 
said  Dr.  Abbott,  "there  is  no  career  on 
earth  that  compares  with  the  career  of  a 
mother;"  and  his  enthusiasm  reached  its 
climax  when  he  said,  "I  hope  I  am  a 
patriot.  I  love  my  country;  but  I  love 
my  home  more  than  my  country.  De- 
stroy the  nation  and  leave  patriotism  in 


human  hearts,  and  out  of  families  a  new 
nation  would  grow  up:  destroy  the 
Church ;  put  all  the  Synagogues  together, 
and  all  the  churches,  and  all  the  schools 
of  Ethical  Culture;  take  all  the  bibles 
and  prayer-books,  and  then  put  all  the 
priests  and  rabbis  and  Christian  ministers 
in, — and  bum  them  all  up  in  one  great 
holocaust;  yet  leave  but  piety  in  the 
hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  out 
of  the  homes  there  would  grow  a  new 
religion,  and  a  new  faith,  and  a  new 
church." 

All  this  is  very  general ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Cutting's  specification 
of  definite  political  issues,  we  find  in  it 
no  reflection  of  the  concrete  and  living 
problems  upon  which  our  moral  energies 
should  be  engaged,  the  real  premonitions 
of  possible  crises :  the  great  Labor  Prob- 
lem, which  so  many  of  us  are  attacking 
with  prejudices  instead  of  principles;  the 
pressing  problem  of  Child  Labor,  a  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue; 
the  profounder  problems  of  education 
which  President  Eliot  has  been  bringing 
into  relief  in  his  recent  remarkable 
speeches  which  are  also  discussed  here; 
and  also  the  evils  which  are  the  under- 
lying causes  of  our  civic  and  social  cor- 
ruption ; — gambling,  the  low  level  of  our 
amusements,  and  especially  of  our  con- 
temporary drama,  and  such  like  ques- 
tions. 

"Be  not  good  merely,"  says  Thoreau, 
"be  good  for  something."  Our  religion 
is  all  too  prone  to  be  a  religion  of  ami- 
able generalities, — of  being  good  only, 
and  not  good  for  something  in  particular. 
It  lacks  the  sense  of  specific  causes  and 
definite  issues.  In  truth,  every  age  and 
every  year  presents  a  crisis  in  some 
respect  or  other.  It  is  vain  to  spread  the 
sense  of  it  over  the  whole  field  of  life: 
our  energies  must  be  concentrated  upon 
this  or  that  definite  issue  maturing 
towards  crisis,  and  ripe  for  eflfective  cure. 
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THE  PATH  TO  CIVIC  PURITY;  THE 
EAST  SIDE  aVIC  CLUB* 

L 

PUBLIC  spirited  citizens  have  tried 
to  expose  the  evil  designs  of  the 
ward  politician  by  warning  the 
people  that  his  oily  handshake  is  noth- 
ing but  a  temporary  display  of  friend- 
ship, designed  to  further  his  own  selfish 
interests.  The  cry  of  the  good  citizen, 
though  heard  for  decades,  has  proved 
futile  against  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
professional  politician.    Why  is  this? 

Without  condoning  the  corruption  of 
the  ward  politician,  there  is  a  profound 
truth  in  his  appeal  to  the  masses  which 
many  public  spirited  citizens  do  not  yet 
comprehend.  The  people  will  not  re- 
spond to  a  merely  intellectual  appeal, 
however  strong  and  irresistible  its  logic. 
They  must  be  addressed  in  terms  of  their 
human  instincts  as  well  as  their  intelli- 
gence. This  no  one  knows  better  than 
the-  professional  politician,  and  this  ex- 
plains his  success. 

Our  "good  citizen"  will  speak  to  a 
group  of  laborers  about  "sound  business 
methods"  in  our  municipal  administra- 
tion, of  "tax  rates"  and  "just  assess- 
ments" ;  and  he  will  wonder  why  he  re- 
ceives no  warm  response.  The  reason  is 
that  the  poor  man  is  not  immediately 
concerned  about  tax  rates  and  assess- 
ments :  these  are  the  business  of  his  land- 
lord. The  chance  to  get  a  license  to 
vend  his  goods  on  the  streets,  to  breathe 
fresh  air  in  an  open  park,  to  bathe  in  a 
public  bath,  to  help  his  neighbor  out  of  a 
scrape,  or  to  lend  him  a  hand  when  he  is 
in  need, — these  are  social  facts  which 
concern  him  and  which  he  can  compre- 
hend. They  are  the  woof  and  warp  of 
his  daily  life:  and  when  the  district  leader 
addresses  him  in  the  language  of  these 


experiences,  his  response  is  quick  and 
sure.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
can  separate  politics  from  the  social  life 
of  the  people.  Such  separation  is  merely 
academic.  When  the  good  citizen  ap- 
preciates this,  when  he  expresses  his 
principles  in  terms  of  the  social  life  of 
his  community,  he  will  prove  a  danger- 
ous foe  to  the  self-seeking  politician.  He 
need  not  compromise  his  principles,  he 
needs  only  to  vitalize  them  with  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  plain  man's  social  in- 
terests and  experiences. 

The  "good  citizen"  must  be  like  his 
successful  opponent,  the  district  leader, 
in  this — that  he  ministers  to  the  real 
wants  of  his  district,  is  almost  invaria- 
bly a  native  of  the  neighborhood,  sym- 
pathizes with  its  spirit,  shares  its  pride, 
is  a  keen  student  of  its  problems,,  and 
knows  how  to  meet  them :  he  must  be  un- 
like the  district  leader  in  this, — that  he 
must  turn  the  currents  of  local  feeling 
and  local  opinion  toward  the  goal  of  a 
high   civic   life. 

II. 

In  the  recent  organization  of  the  East 
Side  Civic  Club,  a  modest  attempt  is 
being  made  to  raise  the  civic  tone  of  a 
neighborhood,  without  directly  antago- 
nizing the  political  machines,  by  making 
this  social  appeal  to  the  citizens  for  the 
civic  betterment  of  their  locality.  The 
objects  of  this  club  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following 

DECLARATION    OF    PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Our  object  is  to  unite  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
of  the  lower  Elast  Side. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  our  section  of  the  city  can  best 
be  promoted  by  uniting  public  spirited 

citizens,  irrespective  of  racial,  Jiational, 
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sectarian,  vocational,  or  political  affilia- 
tions, into  an  organization  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

3.  The  club  shall  never  nominate  or 
endorse  any  candidate  for  any  salaried 
political  office,  and  no  person  holding  any 
salaried  political  office  shall  become  an 
officer  of  the  Club  or  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
any  nomination,  or  of  an  appointment 
for  such  office  by  an  officer  of  the  Club 
or  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
shall  be  deemed  a  resignation  from  any 
office  in  the  Club. 

By  insisting  that  the  club  be  non-poli- 
tical in  character,  though  civic  in  spirit, 
the  founders  have  made  it  independent 
of  election  results,  and  have  sheltered  it 
from  every  political  wind  that  blows. 
Instead  of  depending  upon  a  particular 
party  for  its  influence,  the  club  will  inter- 
pret the  social  and  civic  needs  of  the 
East  Side  by  advocating  such  measures 
as  must  interest  the  candidates  of  any 
party.  The  club  welcomes  therefore  all 
citizens  of  any  political  faith  who  are 
interested  in  the  objects  for  which  it 
stands. 

The  club  house  is  a  two  story  building, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Grand  and 
Chrystie  streets,  a  central  location  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  dues,  at  present  $3 
per  year,  will  very  likely  be  changed  to 
meet  the  running  expenses,  and  to  pay 
off  a  loan.  In  its  short  life  of  eight 
months,  the  membership  of  the  club  has 
grown  to  210  with  over  30  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  It  is  calculated  that  in  one 
year,  with  the  present  rate  of  admission, 
the  membership  will  increase  to  500.  The 
personnel  of  the  membership  is  a  grati- 
fying feature.  Heretofore,  only  young 
men  have  been  attracted  to  movements  for 
social  and  civic  betterment;  but  in  the 
East  Side  Civic  Club  the  representation 
of  older  men  is  very  large.  Conserva- 
tive East  Side  merchants,  who  usually 
regard  a  movement  of  this  character  wit>i 


suspicion,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
East  Side  Civic  Club,  and  a  number  of 
them  have  offered  to  lend  the  club  money 
to  pay  off  its  floating  debt. 

We  do  not  aim  to  revolutionize  the 
district :  we  shall  modestly  help  in  solving 
some  of  its  pressing  problems,  awaken 
public  opinion  in  support  of  its  social 
and  civic  needs,  not  only  by  educational 
propaganda,  but  also  by  establishing  a 
centre  where  the  men  of  the  neiq^hbor- 
hood  can  come  together  in  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship,  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions, at  dinner  or  in  the  cafe. 

Such  civic  centres  established  in  other 
neighborhoods  would  tend  to  attract  the 
best  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of 
those  localities.  They  would  be  man- 
aged by  the  natural  leaders  drawn 
from  among  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  they  would  aim  to  raise  the 
civic  tone.  Finally,  they  would  help 
to  show  that  democratic  citizenship  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  the  good  of  one,  and,  con- 
versely, that  the  good  of  one  is  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

The  East  Side  Civic  Club  is  a  demo- 
cratic institution.  It  was  horn  among  the 
people  and  is  nurtured  by  them.  Its 
life  depends  on  their  continued  interest. 
We  are  confident  it  will  succeed.  We 
believe  it  will  deepen  the  faith  of  those 
earnest  men  and  women  that  democracy, 
civic,  social,  and  industrial,  will  some  day 
be  real.  Henry   Moskowitz. 


ETHICS  WITH  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  work  at  Cooper  Union  this  win- 
ter includes  a  new  and  noteworthy  feat- 
ure,— a  free  course  in  Ethics.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  such  a  class  has  been 
held  at  this  old  and  influential  Institu- 
tion. It  is  conducted  by  Dr.  John  L. 
Elliott,  who  feels  much  encouraged  by 
the  interest  so  far  shown.  It  has  been 
largely  attended  by  young  men  interested 
in  ethical  problems;  and  more  especially 
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by  members  of  the  trades  unions,  at- 
tracted by  the  first  group  of  problems 
presented.  After  an  hour's  lecture,  there 
is  a  full  and  frank  discussion  by  the  class ; 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  evening. 
Two  facts  have  made  themselves  evi- 
dent. One,  the  great  need  for  such  a 
course,  brought  out  by  the  interest  which 
has  been  exhibited.  The  class  has  a 
membership  of  about  60  and  there  are 
.sometimes  75  to  100  present.  And  sec- 
ond, it  has  been  shown  that  to  look  at 
the  questions  of  the  day  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  is  entirely  a  new  experience 
for  many.  The  class  is  beginning  to 
feel  that  there  is  something  new  laid 
before  them.  It  has  puzzled  many.  They 
feel  that  a  new  doctrine  is  being  ex- 
pounded ;  that  there  is  a  side  to  their  own 
lives  which  has  never  been  touched  upon ; 
that  outside  the  field  of  economics,  re- 
ligion and  social  panaceas,  there  is  a 
great  field  of  interest  and  enlightenment 
into  which  they  are  being  ushered.  The 
topics  to  be  covered  by  the  course  are 
as  follows: 

Ethics  of  Work^  including  a  discussion 
of ,  the  labor  problems  and  social 
questions. 
Ethics  of  the  Family,  particularly  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
ifilial  and  fraternal  duties. 
Ethics  of  Amusement.  Under  this 
head  will  be  discussed  the  different 
ways  of  getting  amusement ;  and  those 
institutions  which  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish it,  such  as  saloons,  social  clubs, 
public  playgrounds,  etc. 


SUNDAY  CONCERTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 

Mr.  Jacob  Riis  has  said  that  *the  first 
day  of  the  week  in  New  York  City  was 
often  not  the  Lord's  Day,  but  the  Devil's 
day.'  This  statement  he  made  to  a  num- 
ber of  ministers.  It  was  a  pity  that  these 
gentlemen  did  not  catch  the  full  signifi- 


cance of  his  meaning.  It  seems  as  if 
some  of  the  clergymen  of  New  York 
City  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  Sunday 
situation,  since  some  of  them  have  been 
opposing  the  opening  of  the  school 
houses  for  music  on  that  afternoon.  This, 
fortunately,  is  not  true  of  all  of  them; 
for  some  have  attended,  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  concerts 
which  are  being  given  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  Public  School  No.  33. 

In  allowing  this  school  to  be  opened, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  made  a  be- 
ginning of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the 
schools;  which,  if  properly  carried  on, 
may  make  possible  the  Sunday  closing  of 
saloons.  Until  we  have  more  such  Sun- 
day openings  of  places  where  refined 
pleasures  may  be  enjoyed,  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  have  a  true  sabbath,  to  create 
which  is  the  earnest  eflfort  of  those  who 
are  working  for  the  betterment  of  New 
York  City. 

Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face.  People 
will  not  spend  the  day  in  church.  The 
homes  of  the  tenement  house  people  are 
such  that  they  will  not  spend  the  time 
there.  Where  will  they  go?  Here  is 
the  opportunity  for  father,  mother,  and 
children  to  spend  at  least  a  pleasant  and 
quiet  hour  together  in  a  well-warmed  and 
well-lighted  room;  while  they  listen  to 
pleasing  music,  which  is  often  explained 
and  commented  upon  by  the  performers. 
Which  is  better, — music,  or  saloons  and 
gambling?  Is  secular  music  on  Sunday 
an  evil?  About  that  there  is  a  question. 
Are  drunkenness  and  gambling  evils? 
That  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no 
question.  If  the  reverend  gentlemen  have 
time  and  effort  to  spend,  let  them  attack 
the  real  evil.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we 
should  find  clergy  in  this  day  and  age 
spending  their  time  trying  to  stop  a  con- 
cert on  Sunday,  when  drunkenness,  gamb- 
ling, and  vice  demand  all  the  time  and 
energy  they  have  to  spare. 
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Democracy  vs.  Feudalism. 

In  an  essay  recently  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,*  remarkable  for  its 
painstaking  study  of  economic  statistics 
as  well  as  for  its  bold  directness  of 
phrase,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent  characterises  the 
social  and  industrial  status  towards  which 
America  is  drifting  as  a  "benevdent  feu- 
dalism/' The  paragraph  which  sums  up 
the  chapter  entitled  "Combination  and 
Coalescence,"  and  which  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  book,  reads  as  follows :  "Thus 
with  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of 
subordinate  classes,  with  a  tremendous 
increase  of  their  individual  components, 
and  with  a  corresponding  growth  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  score  mag- 
nates, there  is  needed  little  further  to 
make  up  a  socio-economic  status  that  con- 
tains all  the  essentials  of  a  renascent  feu- 
dalism." 

This  statement  Mr.  Ghent  then  forti- 
fies in  a  series  of  forceful  chapters  on  the 
"seignorial  spirit"  of  our  great  magnates ; 
the  deplorable  conversion  of  farmers  into 
tenants,  and  of  free  wage-earners  into 
bands  of  bossed  drudges ;  the  complacent 
tyranny  of  the  makers  and  the  interpre- 
ters of  our  laws  in  the  interest  of  great 
federated  corporations ;  "the  seasonal  mi- 
gration to  Washington"  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives "has  become  a  salient  feature 
of  our  political  zoology" ;  the  servile  ac- 
quiescence of  public  opinion  in  the  exist- 
ing industrial  regime,  hypnotized  by  a 
press  that  panders  to  a  cheap  curiosity  in 
its  sickening  mess  of  detail  about  the 
rich,  mixing  in  enough  "amorphous  se- 
dative miscellany"  to  charm  the  mind 
from  serious  thought ;  the  assured  sup- 
port of  the  respectable  classes  of  society 
under  the  guidance  of  "safe"  professors 
and  ministers,  who,  from  chairs  and  pul- 
pits heavily  subsidized  by  the  magnates, 
invoke  the  witness  of  history  and  the 
sanction  of  heaven  for  the  blessings  of  a 
ruling  class,  "to  whom,"  in  the  words  of 


a  prominent  railroad  president,  "God  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  has  given  control  of 
the  property  interests  of  this  country." 

Whether  or  not  the  prophecy  of  the 
eventual  and  inevitable  prevalence  of  a 
"benevolent  feudalism,"  extending  its 
irresponsible  paternalism  over  a  popula- 
tion mesmerised  into  mute  acquiescence, 
is  intended  to  be  fully  serious ;  the  appeal 
to  thinking  men  for  a  remedy  cannot  but 
gain  immensely  in  strength  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  appeal  does  not  at  all  appear 
on  Mr.  Ghent's  pages.  The  author  sim- 
ply sets  before  his  reader  a  condition,  a 
definite,  unmistakable  trend  of  social  and 
industrial  forces  as  he  comprehends  them. 
And  there  he  leaves  the  matter.  But  the 
thoughtful  reader  does  not  leave  the  mat- 
ter there.  He  does  just  what  Mr.  Ghent 
wishes  him  to  do  and  by  his  artfulness  of 
suggestion,  forces  him  to  do:  he  asks,  Is 
it  well  that  such  a  state  of  aflfairs  should 
be?  Is  feudalism  better  than  freedom? 
If  not,  is  there  a  way  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  feudalism?  Is  there  a  spirit 
to  appeal  to  in  American  manhood  to  pre- 
vent it?  Is  there  a  fibre  of  social  protest 
strong  enough  to  resist  it  ? 

It  is  not  a  singular  coincidence,  as  some 
have  bene  inclined  to  regard  it,  but 
it  is  the  most  natural  and  inevitable  thing 
that  the  voices  of  social  and  industrial 
conservatism  should  be  raised  loudest 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  cry  for  re- 
form is  most  vigorous.  That  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite  in  direc- 
tion is  a  law  of  social  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cal dynamics.  We  have  a  book,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  eighteenth  century,  pub- 
lished by  the  Compte  de  Boulainvilliers 
in  Paris  and  dealing  with  the  feudal  gov- 
ernment of  France.  In  this  book  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  maintains  that  all 
popular  rights  (even  the  meagre  popular 
rights  of  eighteenth-century  France)  are 
in  the  nature  of  usurpation  and  treason 
against  the  absolute  and  rightful  domin- 
ion of  the  conquering  Franks^  And  this 
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extreme  claim  of  feudalism  came  almost 
late  enough  to  be  a  preface  to  Rosseau's 
Social  Contract  and  The  Rights  of  Man! 

So  today  we  have  the  recurrent  ques- 
tion of  feudal  paternalism  versus  self- 
assertive  democracy  presented  in  clear 
and  sharp  antithesis.  On  both  sides  there 
is  confidence,  conviction,  appeal.  Mr. 
Ghent's  book  is  a  challenge  in  the  fray — 
but,  unlike  most  of  the  challenges  that 
come  from  socialistic  writers,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge, not  to  feudalism  to  prove  its  reason 
for  existence,  but  to  democracy  to  prove 
its  right  to  its  name. 

Democracy  means  the  power  of  the 
people.  Without  power  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  the  people  are  a 
blind  mass,  swayed  by  the  will  of  the 
autocrat  and  the  plutocrat.  When  envy 
of  the  rich,  absorption  in  sensational  de- 
tails of  society,  indulgence  in  cheap  and 
unremunerative  pleasures,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  accept  the  burden  of  one's  own 
responsibility  for  the  improvement  of 
society  invade  a  people,  then  democracy 
is  sapped  of  its  strength.  For  envy,  ex- 
citement, self-indulgence,  and  laziness  are 
the  traits  of  weakness.  They  obscure  and 
confuse  issues.  They  dim  vision — and 
still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  of  old, 
"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  per- 
ish.'* 

So  the  problem  of  Democracy  versus 
feudalism,  in  the  last  anaylsis,  is  lifted 
out  of  the  purely  industrial  and  social 
sphere  of  interest  and  raised  to  the  ethical 
plane.  The  hypnotic  influence  of  feudal- 
ism, benevolent  or  malevolent,  cannot  be 
exerted  over  a  people  vigorous  in  its 
moral  lift. 

Mr.  Ghent,  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  society  under  the 
^'benevolent"  rule  of  the  new  feudalism 
— a  society  flattered,  threatened,  cajoled, 
lulled  into  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the 
status  quo;  a  society  bribed  by  all  the 
lesser  gifts  of  "bread  and  shows"  to  fore- 
go the  one  supreme  gift  of  freedom;  a 


society  from  which  the  '*kratos"  has  been 
taken,  leaving  only  the  "demos" — the  peo- 
ple without  the  power. 

Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  all  a 
warning  rather  than  a  prophecy,  and  tliat 
the  true  concluding  sentence  of  his  book 
Mr.  Ghent  has  left  unwritten,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  mind  of  his  reader — a  sen- 
tence commencing  with  the  word  "Un- 
less." David  Sanville  Muzzey. 


Labor  and  ifie  Railroad 
Franchise. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  said  here,  a 
propos  of  Mr.  Salter's  article  in  this  issue 
on  "A  phase  of  the  Eight  Hour  Ques- 
tion," concerning  the  particular  and  rather 
novel  form  in  which  the  struggle  for  an 
eight-hour  day  presents  itself,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  granting  of  the  tunnel 
franchise  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Salter's  arguments  do  not 
contemplate  such  a  situation  as  that 
which  has  arisen  here.  He  has  urged 
that  the  eight-hour  rule  should  be  insisted 
upon  in  the  case  of  any  work  which  is  to 
be  done  by  any  contractors  on  behalf  of  a 
public  authority.  Here  a  further  ex- 
tension of  this  principle  is  asked  for  by 
a  stipulation  that  all  work  done  by  the 
Railroad  Company  to  whom  a  public 
franchise  is  given  shall  be  done  under  an 
eight-hour  requirement.  Such  stipula- 
tion, it  is  said,  is  illegal.  It  may  be;  but 
it  may  be  practicable  to  make  it  legal ;  and 
so  the  main  contention  issue  cannot  be 
silenced. 

The  question  now  at  issue,  then,  is 
whether  a  public  authority,  our  city  gov- 
ernment, shall  insist,  as  a  condition  of  the 
granting  of  a  franchise,  that  all  work  to 
be  done  by  the  contracting  corporation 
shall  secure  to  the  laboring  masses  of  the 
city  certain  conditions  of  labor  which  it 
is   generally   conceded    are   human   and 
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The  New  Empire.    By  Brooks  Adams.    Mac- 

millans,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Adams  calls  his  book  "an  attempt  to  deal 
by  inductive  methods,  with  the  consolidation 
and  dissolution  of  those  administrative  masses 
which  we  call  empires."  Although  he  modestly 
calls  the  work  ^'tentative  ...  to  serve 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  better,"  never- 
theless he  has  worked  out  his  thesis  with  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  careful  historical  detail 
and  brilliant,   daring  generalization. 

The  main  thread  of  Mr.  Adams'  treatise  is 
the  proposition  that  the  course  of  empire  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  least  resistance  opened  by 
the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals;  and  in 
support  of  this  proposition  he  shows  how  the 
great  empires  of  Central  and  Western  Asia, 
Rome,  Germany,  England,  Russia  have  risen 
with  the  opening  of  trade  routes  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  mineral  wealth  for  merchandise, 
and  have  decayed,  or  are  decaying,  as  the 
trade  routes  so  opened  have  fallen  into  "eccen- 
tricity," i.  e.,  have  been  abandoned  for  more 
direct  routes  to  the  new  centres  of  the  world's 
exchanges. 

The  startling  feature  of  Mr.  Adams*  remark- 
able book  is  the  complete  subordination  of  all 
other  factors,  religious,  intellectual,  social,  and 
even  political,  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  countries,  to 
the  one  supreme  factor  of  economic  develop- 
ment or  decay.  We  are  told  that  even  the  refor- 
mation was  caused  by  a  disturbance  of  the 
Spanish  bourse. 

An  introductory  chapter  criticising  the  timid 
conservation  of  historical  study  in  our  colleges 
is  suggestive,  even  if  a  bit  severe. 

D.  S.  M. 


The   Economic   Interpretation   of  History. 

By  Prof.  E.  R.  A.   Seligman.     Macmillans, 

$1.50. 

The  interesting  articles  of  Prof.  Seligman  in 
Volumes  XVI  and  XVII  of  the  "Political 
Science  Quarterly"  have  been  published  in  a 
neat  little  book  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  book.  Prof.  Seligman 
traces  the  history  of  the  economic  interpre- 
tation from  its  earliest  hints  in  Lessing  and 
Herder  down  to  its  theoretic  perfection  in  the 
works  of  Karl  Marx's  followers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  discussion  in  this  section  of  the 
book  is  rightly  devoted  to  the  great  protagonist 


of  the  theory  in  question,  Karl  Marx.  Prof. 
Seligman  points  out  carefully  that  Marx's  so- 
cialism had  nothing  to  do  with  his  economic 
interpretation  of  history — a  fact  which  is  over- 
looked by  most  of  Marx's  critics. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  the  theory,  especially  to  answering 
some  objections  which  are  constantly  urged 
against  it,  mainly;  that  it  neglects  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  factors  in  history;  that  it  is  based 
on  assumed  historical  laws  which  have  no 
justification  in  science;  that  it  tends  to  gross 
exaggeration;  and  that  it  neglects  the  "great 
man"  as  a  moving  power  in  history.  Prof. 
Seligman  maintains  that  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history,  wisely  and  moderately 
applied,  is  not  obnoxious  to  a  single  one  of 
these  charges. 

The  book  is  more  interesting  reading  in  the 
critical  part  than  in  the  rather  abstruse  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  Marx;  but  throughout 
the  author  shows  that  cfear,  logical  forceful- 
ness  which  characterizes  his  wot-k. 

D.  S.  M. 


Rich  and  Poor  in  the  New  Testament.     By 

Orello  Cone,  D.D.    Macmi Han's,  1902.  $1.50. 

Professor  Cone,  a  Unitarian  theologian  and 
one  of  the  foremost  American  scholars  in 
New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis,  has 
produced  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  toward  the  great  question  of 
the  ethics  of  wealth. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  Jewish 
conception  of  the  value  of  earthly  goods.  Pro- 
fessor Cone  considers  successively  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospels,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  book  of 
Acts,  and  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament;  concluding  with  a  discriminating 
chapter  on  "the  transient  and  the  permanent" 
in  the  Christian  teaching  and  the  application 
of  that  teaching,  in  its  permanent  aspect,  to 
the  vexed  social  problem  of  capital  and  labor 
to-day. 

Dr.  Cone  comes  to  his  work  splendidly  pre- 
pared. He  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  im- 
portant books  and  brochures  of  that  branch  of 
the  social  democracy  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  which  claims  to  find  the 
social  "programme"  in  the  New  Testament. 
Against  the  radical  idealists  he  maintains  that 
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Jesus  and  his  early  followers  had  no  remotest 
dream  of  modern  conditions;'  whilst  against 
the  more  conservative  idealist  who  would 
"soften"  Jesus*  denunciation  of  worldly  goods, 
Professor  Cone,  like  Dr.  Peabody,  stoutly 
maintains  the  palpable  sense  of  the  passages 
of  *'Luke"  and  "Matthew." 

We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Cone's  book 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  this  corrective  feature  of 
it.  The  author  abhors  the  plan  of  begin- 
ning with  a  thesis,  and  finding  the  proof  in 
the  texts.  He  rather  examines  tjie  texts  care- 
fully, and  concludes  that  such  theses  as  have 
been  maintained  lack  corroboration  or  sup- 
port. 

The  chief  positive  interest  of  Dr.  Cone's  in- 
vestigation of  this  fascinating  topic  is  devel- 
oped in  the  closing  chapter,  in  which  he  shows 
that,  while  Jesus  and  his  followers  championed 
no  programme  against  social  inequality,  nev- 
ertheless the  inevitable  outcome  of  adherence 
to  their  spirit  would  be  the  transformation 
of  our  present  heartless  commercial  phalans- 
tery into  a  human  brotherhood.        D.  S.  M. 


The  Book  of  Joyous  Children.  By  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 
This  volume  is  rightly  dedicated  to  grown  up 
folks.  Birdlovers  will  add  "The  Jaybird"  and 
"Old  Bob  White"  to  their  collection  of  char- 
acter poems;  mothers  will  recognize  the  little 
boy's  evensong;  and  there  may  be  many  who 
will  receive  suggestion  from  "The  best  times, 
when  Old  Folks  they  wuz  young"  and  "The 
good,  old-fashioned  people  'at  Uncle  used  to 
know."  The  illustrations  are  not  all  free  from 
objection;  that  of  the  truant  boys  makes  them 
unnecessarily  disreputable ;  while  the  picture  on 
page  113  of  the  self-conscious  baby  in  the  atti- 
tude of  recitation  is  unwholesome  and  unchild- 
like,  although  it  is  the  manner  chosen  by  most 
public  readers. 

Half-grown  boys  and  girls  will  appreciate 
many  of  the  poems  and  enjoy  their  humor,  and 
a  healthful  tone  may  be  given  to  their  growing 
altruism  which  sometimes  needs  encouraging 
to  begin  at  home.  They  will  remember  the 
"good  time  long  ago,"  "When  We  First 
Played  Show;"  will  recognize  a  brother  or 
sister  in  "Find  the  Favorite"  of  the  little  girl 
who  loved  cats;  in  the  "Intellectual  Limita- 
tions" of  "the  boy  who  wanted  to  know,"  and 
in  the  delight  of  "Thomas  the  Pretender,"  in 
"playin'  jokes."  Everybody's  small  brother 
makes  rhymes  like  "Our  dog  Fred  et  the 
bread,"  our  sisters  imagine  climatic  sorcery," 
and     are    like    "Little-Girl-Two-Little-Girls." 


"A  song  of  singing"  has  a  strong  ethical  note 
in  its  happiness,  and  "One  of  his  animal  stories" 
contains  food  for  thought  for  hunters  of  any 
age.  For  any  age  also  is  the  delightful  "Little 
Dick  and  the  Clock,"  where  the  sick  boy  hears 
the  clock  talk  to  him  in  the  night. 

The  frequent  italics  imply  a  lack  of  under- 
standing which  most  readers  will  think  they 
possess,  and  occasionally  a  phrase  or  stanza 
strikes  a  note  which  offends  one's  sense  of 
what  is  childlike;  but  on  the  whole,  this  "Book 
of  Joyous  Children"  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
who  were  once  joyous  children  themselves. 

M.  S.  M. 


Just  So  Stories.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

In  this  collection  of  stories,  republished 
from  the  magazines,  Kipling  manifestly  shows 
the  advantage  of  recent  experiences  in  the 
education  of  his  little  daughters.  His  morbid,, 
priggish,  "Bah,  Bah,  Black  Sheep,"  and  "Wee 
Willie  Winkie,"  were  stories  neither  of  nor  for 
children.  These  later  stories,  while  they  con- 
tain clever  inuendo  and  aside,  with  much  deep 
philosophy  for  grown  ups,  possess  certain  fun- 
damental attributes  which  insure  their  success 
with  the  child.  The  endless  repetition  or  re- 
frain, the  use  of  long  words,  the  fantastic  ex- 
planations, all  appeal  to  his  imagination  and  are 
fascinating  to  him.  All  but  three  are  animal 
stories;  and,  of  these  three,  two,  "How  the 
First  Letter  was  Written,"  and  "How  the 
Alphabet  was  Made,"  are  unchildlike,  and 
farfetched  in  the  extreme;  while  the  third, 
"The  Butterfly  that  Stamped,"  is  an  allegory 
for  children  of  a  much  larger  growth.  The 
animal  stories  deal  mostly  with  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  animal,  as  is  shown  by  the 
titles,  "How  the  Leopard  Got  His  Spots," 
"How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump,"  etc.  One 
only,  "The  Cat  That  Walked  by  Himself,"  is 
a  remarkable  bit  of  character  study,  a  clever 
summing  up  of  the  traits  of  horse,  dog.  and  cat,, 
not  to  mention  man  and  woman. 

A  good  word  must  be  said  for  the  illustra- 
tions by  the  author.  They  remind  us  of 
Stevenson's  venture  on  the  same  line,  and  are 
fascinating  for  their  very  rudeness.  The  ex- 
planatory texts  are  exciting  stories  in  them- 
selves. 

The  book  is  attractive  as  to  print,  paper^ 
margination,  etc., — a  boon  to  the  seeker  after 
children's  gifts  at  holiday  time;  but  not  so 
much  can  be  said  for  the  cover,  which  is  merely 
a  replica  of  one  of  the  least  pleasing  illus- 
trations. r^ooK.  C.  B. 
Digitized  by  VnOiJ  -^ ^  _ 
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The  Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews. 

By  Archibald  Duff,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Scrib- 

ner's,  1902. 

Dr.  Duflf.  of  Yorkshire  College,  Bradford, 
contributes  to  the  admirable  Semitic  Series, 
now  being  edited  by  Prof.  James  Craig  of 
Michigan,  one  of  the  three  volumes  on  the  He- 
brews which  that  series  will  contain.  Dr.  Duff 
has  a  very  difficult  task  set  for  him,  to  treat 
in  a  single  handbook  the  theology  and  ethics 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  days  of  their 
history  down  to  the  close  of  the  exile;  but  he 
has  handled  his  material  with  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  foreshortening  is  often  regrettable, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  pre-Prophetic 
period,  but  the  plan  of  the  book  makes  this 
necessary. 

Dr.  Duff  is  strongest  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Prophets:  his  summation  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Prophets  (pp.  111-123)  is  a  very  appreciative 
and  S3mipathetic  piece  of  writing. 

The  latest  scholarship  is  evident  in  Dr. 
Duff's  book,  and  the  results  of  the  higher  crit- 
icism which  have  quite  generally  commended 
themselves  to  Old  Testament  specialists  are 
heartily  endorsed.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  most 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  book  would  be 
that  such  results  are  too  readily  assumed  to 
be  familiar  to  the  reader — whereas  the  book  is 
one  of  a  series  of  popular  handbooks. 

An  excellent  feature  of  Dr.  Duff's  book  is  the 
analysis  of  documents   in   the   appendix. 

D.  S.  M. 


The  Cambridge  Modern  History.    Planned  by 
the  Late  Lord  Acton,  LL.D.     Edited  by  A. 
W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.  D.. 
and  Stanley  Leathes,  M.  A.  Vol.  I :  the  Ren- 
aissance.    The   Macmillan   Co. 
This  is  the  first  appetizing  instalment  of  the 
Modern  History  in  twelve  bulky  volumes,  con- 
ceived and  mapped  out  by  the  late  Lord  Acton, 
one  of  the  few  English  scholars  competent  by 
his  vast  range  of  learning  to  work  out  such  a 
plan.    It  is  an  outcome  of  modern  specialism  in 
the  field  of  history,  necessitated  by  the  great 
wealth  of  material — records,  monographs,  etc., 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  past  fifty 
years.      Its    nineteen    chapters    are    from    the 
hands  of  as  many  scholars,  working  in  col- 
laboration upon  a  broad  conception  of  history, 
as  involving  "a  continuous  development,"  mov- 
ing "in  a  succession  to  which  the  nations  are 
subsidiary,"    whose    several    stories    are    told 
"not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  reference  to 
and  in  subordination  to  a  higher  process,  and 


according  to  the  time  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  influenced  the  common  fortunes  of  man- 
kind." 

Such  a  conception  involves  a  principle  of 
selection  or  appraisal  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
moters which  supposes  something  like  a  phil- 
osophy of  history.  It  is  illustrated  in  this  vol- 
ume by  the  large  share  of  attention  devoted  to 
Italy,  who  bore  both  the  earliest  and  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  Renaissance;  and  was  the  great 
European  centre  of  battle  and  intrigue  as  well 
as  of  culture  at  this  period.  Hence,  after  three 
introductory  chapters  on  the  Age  of  Discovery, 
The  New  World,  and  The  Ottoman  Conquest, 
we  have  a  group  of  chapters  dealing  in  turn 
with  Italy  and  her  invaders,  Florence  (I) — 
Savonarola,  Florence  (II) — Machiavelli,  Rome 
and  the  Temporal  Power,  and  Venice.  Then 
follow  the  other  nations  in  chapters  on  Ger- 
many and  the  Empire,  Hungary  and  the  Sla- 
vonic Kingdoms,  The  Catholic  Kings  (Spain), 
France,  The  Netherlands,  The  Early  Tudors 
(England).  After  this  come  general  chapters 
on  Economic  Change:  from  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham's well-known  hand,  The  Classical  Ren- 
aissance ;  from  the  masterly  pen  of  Prof.  Jebb, 
The  Christian  Renaissance,  Catholic  Europe, 
and  finally,  leading  to  the  next  great  historic 
movement,  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 
There  is  a   full  bibliography  to  each  chapter. 

The  book  will  surely  prove  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  the  student  of  history.  It  is  no 
merely  formal  chronicle,  but  an  interpretation 
of  those  events  in  history  that  have  greatest 
human  import  and  are  the  chief  factors  in  the 
actual  development  of  civilization. 


Personal  Idealism.  Philosophical  Essays  by 
Eight  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  Henry  Sturt.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
From  our  point  of  view,  this  very  inter- 
esting collection  of  essays,  symptomising  a 
noteworthy  current  of  philosophical  tendency 
in  England,  might  be  characterized  as  a  defence 
of  ethics.  "It  develops  and  defends,"  says  its 
editor,  "the  principle  of  personality,"  which  is 
indeed  the  cardinal  essential  of  ethics,  in- 
volved, as  it  is,  in  the  conception  of  human 
freedom.  The  foes  against  which  this  vigorous 
and  varied  defence  is  made  are  two:  Natural- 
ism, which,  regarding  man  as  a  product  of  na- 
ture, means  fatalism  in  morals;  and  Absolut- 
ism, which  makes  man  the  victim  of  an  impos- 
sible effort  to  see  things  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  absolute,  and  fails  in  the  field  of  ethics  to 
take  account  of  the  volitional   side  of  human 
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nature.  The  first  of  these  foes,  Naturalism,  re- 
ceives less  attention  than  the  latter,  perhaps 
because  it  has  already  been  dealt  something 
like  a  mortal  blow  by  Prof.  Ward  in  his  "Nat- 
uralism and  Agnosticism,"  a  work  frequently 
cited  in  this  volume.  It  is  Absolutism  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular  the  sterilizing  Absolute 
of  Prof.  Bradley,  on  which  the  most  energetic 
assault  is  made. 

The  ethical  motive  of  the  volume  is  directly 
indicated  by  three  of  its  eight  essays,  namely, 
"The  Problem  of  Freedom  in  its  relation  to 
Psychology,"  by  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson,  M.  A., 
"Origin  and  Validity  in  Ethics,"  by  R.  R. 
Marett,  M.  A.,  and  "The  Future  of  Ethics; 
Effort  or  Abstention,"  by  F.  W.  Bussell,  D.  D. 
Indirectly  it  is  suggested  by  all.  In  the  two 
opening  essays,  for  example,  one  on  "Error" 
by  Prof.  G.  F.  Stout  (whose  influence  among 
his  fellow  essayists  is  attested  by  frequent  allu- 
sion to  him  in  their  essays),  and  in  the  sec- 
ond on  "Axioms  as  Postulates,"  by  F.  C.  F. 
Schiller,  M.  A.,  the  theme  is  the  ethics  of  in- 
tellectualism.  Prof.  Stout's  objective  point  is 
Mr.  Bradley,  his  aim  being  to  show  "that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  logical  uncpnditional  truth ;" 
and  that  "it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  order 
to  attain  absolute  knowledge,  to  wait  until  we 
have  attained  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
absolute."  It  is  the  second  objection  to  Abso- 
lutism before  referred  to,  namely,  its  neglect  of 
the  volitional  side  of  human  nature  that  is  dealt 
with  in  Mr.  Schiller's  essay:  which,  despite  a 
certain  jauntiness  of  style  which  once  or  twice 
is  out  of  key,  is  a  strong  plea  for  taking  into 
account  the  whole  personality  and  the  unity 
of  the  organism,  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  a 
true  philosophy  of  life.  He  presents  this  sound 
conclusion :  that  "theoria  must  not  be  separated 
from  praxis,  but  related  to  it  as  means  to  end ; 
thought  must  be  conceived  of  as  an  outgrowth 
of  action,  knowledge  of  life,  intelligence  of  will 
(page  85);  and  again,  more  summarily; — "in 
the  last  resort,  it  is  our  practical  activity  that 
gives  the  real  clue  to  the  nature  of  things,  while 
the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  Theoretic  Reason 
[of  Kant]  is  secondary. 

Of  the  other  essays,  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating as  most  of  them  are,  we  can  here  say 
little.  Our  negative  criticism,  we  limit  to  the 
objection,  as  against  Mr.  Sturt's  essay  on  "Art 
and  Personality,"  that  it  lacks  unity  and  focus, 
and  as  against  Mr.  Rashdall's  on  "Personality. 
Human  and  Divine,"  that  it  opens  the  door  to 
a  hoary  and  feeble  procession  of  scholastic  en- 
tities, and  into  a  world  of  all  sorts  of  debatable 
theological  issues.  We  have  no  such  feeling  in 


regard  to  Mr.  Bussell's  suggestive,  modem,  and 
concrete  treatment  of  "The  Future  of  Ethics." 
He  too,  like  Mr.  Schiller,  insists  that  the  ques- 
tions of  the  mind  can  never  receive  a  valid 
answer  from  the  theoretical  reason  alone; 
they  ultimately  lead  us  into  the  realm  of 
faith.  "We  must  presume,"  he  says,  "that  the 
life  of  striving,  of  conscious  advance  and  pro- 
gress, has  some  ulterior  sanction,  some  as  yet 
hidden  significance;  that  to  be  merged  in  con- 
templation of  the  Eternal  order  is  an  unprofit- 
able counsel  of  despair;  that  the  "single  life" 
with  its  pressing  and  immediate  duties,  has  some 
import;  and  that  the  social  fabric  is  main- 
tained by  recognizing  and  conciliating  indivi- 
dual rights, — that  social  fabric  which  only  can 
be  termed  an  end  in  itself  because  it  exists  only 
for  persons."  (Page  350.)  His  individualism 
is  rather  too  strenuous  and  one-sided;  a  reac- 
tion against  the  engulfing  Monism,  and  its 
sister  Quietism,  which  he  seems  to  think  are 
unduly  infecting  our  western  world.  Let  him 
come  further  west  to  this  land  of  feverish 
activity  and  strident  individualism,  and  he  will 
rather  be  convinced  that  a  little  more  oriental 
contemplativeness  and  quietism  is  one  of  its 
pressing  needs.  C. 


Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine.    By  W.  H. 

Mallock.    Macmillans,  $3. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Mallock's  argument  for 
the  credibility  of  theism  is  unique.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  show  either  that  science  ulti- 
mately supports  theistic  conclusions  or  that 
metaphysics  leads  inevitably  to  the  postulates 
of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  he  adopts 
the  quite  opposite  method  of  refuting  the  ar- 
guments of  those  champions  of  theism  (notably 
Maher,  Driscoll,  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Ward)  who 
undertake  such  scientific  or  philosophic  proof 
of  their  position.  This  polemic  against  the  un- 
wise defenders  of  theism  who  "rival  each  other 
in  leaving  as  unbelievable  and  as  completely  dis- 
credited as  they  find  them"  the  religious  tenets 
of  theism,  occupies  about  four-fifths  of  Mr. 
Mallock's  large  book.  In  the  three  remaining 
chapters  the  author  briefly  sets  forth  the  posi- 
tive side  of  this  contention,  which  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement :  The  theistic  po- 
sition, which  both  science  and  philosophy  are 
unable  to  prove  true  or  even  possible,  is  simply 
necessary  as  a  working  hypothesis  if  civilized 
life  is  to  continue  on  the  earth;  for  we  must 
act  imder  the  assumption  that  the  will  is  free, 
that  God  exists,  and  that  relations  between 
Him  and  man  are  possible. 

It  is  a  remarkably  willing  surrender  of  the 
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use  of  intellect  in  all  questions  of  religion  that 
Mr.  Mallock  makes.  Those  who  know  his 
surroundings  and  his  previous  work  are  in- 
terested to  see  whether  this  is  the  prologue  to 
Mr.  Mallock's  apologia.  D.  S.  M. 


The  History  and  Power  of  Mind.  By  Rich- 
ard Ingalese.  The  Occult  Book  Concern, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Ingalese  prints  as  his  text:  "Unto  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom of  God:  but  to  others  in  parables;  that 
seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they 
might  not  understand." 

With  such  a  motto,  the  reader  searches  nat- 
urally for  one  of  two  incentives  to  life;  either 
religious  enthusiasm,  that  leads  to  service  for 
mankind;  or  to  the  devotional  life  of  priests, 
priestesses,  and  monks  of  all  ages.  But  no- 
where in  the  book  is  found  any  inspiration.  It 
is,  instead,  a  research  into  those  psychic  powers 
which  entrap  the  superstitious. 

The  key  note  of  the  book  is  "Demand:" 
Demand  from  the  Universal  Consciousness  any- 
thing which  you  desire  and  you  shall  obtain  it. 
This  may  be  true,  but  we  fail  to  see  in  this 
teaching  any  advance  upon  the  commercialism 
of  our  day.  Demand  we  should,  but  demand 
only  light  to  live  nobly.  L.  B.  L. 


The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City.    By  Lillian  W. 

Betts.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1902,  $1.50  net. 

The  impression  which  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
is  that  at  best  the  volume  is  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
with  commentaries  upon  them,  and  hints  as 
to  the  need  of  civic  reform.  If  any  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  author  can  be  discerned 
from  this  array  of  facts,  it  is  the  attitude  of 
the  pseudo-scientific  charity  worker — the  old 
fashioned  missionary  minus  some  of  the  more 
glaring  defects  common  to  that  class  of  well 
meaning  people.  The  one  wHo  yields  to  the 
primary  impulses  of  the  heart  to  alleviate  dis- 
tress without  looking  for  its  cause  and  per- 
manent cure;  the  other  represents  the  ill 
balanced  admixture  of  the  "heart  and  brain" 
with  no  philosophy  to  guide  it.  We  must  re- 
luctantly class  our  author  among  the  pseudo- 
scientific  class  of  charity  workers.  On  no 
other  hypothesis  can  we  explain  the  strange 
mass  of  ill  digested  facts,  which  unquestion- 
ably represents  years  of  sincere  effort.  This 
book  is  replete  with  facts  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  which  are  divulged  only 
to  a  person  who  has  won  the  affection  of  the 


unfortunates  of  whom  she  writes.    The  work 
is  not  the  record  of  a  boastful  missionary  in  the 
"slums,"  "pointing  with  pride"  to  her  achieve- 
ments ;  for  her  denunciation  of  the  old  time 
mission  and  its  pauperizing  effects  because  of 
its  search   for   "numbers"   is  very  clear  and 
thorough.     In   fact  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  vices  of  the  old  time  mission  forms  by  far 
the  best  portion  of  the  volume.    Nor  is  it  the 
work  of  a  passive  observer,  the  student  of  social 
conditions.     The  volume  is  plainly  the  work 
of  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  active  work 
among  the   poor.     The   mediaeval   chronicler 
carefully   noted   all   the   abnormalities   of  his 
day.    The  normal  was  of  no  interest  to  him, 
and  thence  of  little  value,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
world.    The  result  of  his  work  has  been  "cen- 
turies of  falsely  written  history."    The  modem 
"observer   of   social   conditions"   commits  the 
same  error.    The  results  of  these  observations 
"are  already   seen  in  the*  wrong  impressions 
which  people  have  of  the  lives  of  the  poor." 
For  example,   in  the  second  chapter,  inaptly 
called,  "The  Development  of  Social  Centres." 
the  writer  speaks  of  a  man  residing  on  Orchard 
Street  who  had  voted  23  years  in  the  same 
ward,  and  who  had  never  walked  out  of  his 
district  north  of  Houston,  west  of  the  Bow- 
ery,  or  south   of  Hester   street.     The   infer- 
ence drawn  is  that  the  lives  of  the  poor  are 
narrow  and  confined  to  a  radius  of  a  half  dozen 
blocks.    The  facts  cited  are  true,  but  the  case 
is  exceptional.     In  the  same  chapter  proof  is 
adduced  of  the  power  of  the  "pull"  in  the  sec- 
tions of  the  city  where  the  poor  live.     The 
case  is  cited  of  a  little  girl  who  was  boisterous 
and  noisy  in  the  settlement  reading  room,  and 
was  offended  when   reproved  because  in  her 
opinion   she   was   a   privileged   character,   her 
father  being  a  school  trustee.   We  arc  further- 
more told  that  all  the  girls  were  "afraid  of 
her"  because  of  her  "pull."    "Pull,"  we  must 
admit,  is  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  tenement 
dweller,  but   it   has   not  as  yet  succeeded   in 
changing  completely  the  nature  of  children. 

On  page  57  we  are  told  that  "not  one  influ- 
ence is  at  work  to  raise  the  general  morality 
of  the  community."  We  had  supposed  the  "su- 
premacy of  the  moral  ideal"  was  one  of  the 
postulates  of  social  workers — the  class  to  which 
the  author  avowedly  belongs.  Now,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ideal  means 
that  every  community,  no  matter  how  degraded, 
has  in  it  self-generated  forces  that  tend  to 
elevate.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  master 
in  whose  steps  the  author  is  attempting  to 
follow.    But  3hc  denies  the  existence  of  such. 
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moral  forces  in  the  Ghetto  of  New  York.  The 
fact  is  that  no  other  coinmanity  of  poor  people 
has  so  many  moral  influences  at  work,  influ- 
ences, he  it  admitted,  that  are  of  the  people, 
and  not  forced  upon  them. 

This  tendency  to  exaggerate  is  shown  in 
the  choice  of  illustration.  A  high  class  apart- 
ment house  with  elevator,  electric  lights,  tind 
all  modem  conveniences,  which  rents  for 
prices  beyond  the  ability  of  even  most  skilled 
mechanics,  is  labelled  **a  type  of  the  present." 
There  are  less  than  half  a  dozen  such  houses 
in  the  district  bounded  by  Fourteenth  street, 
the  Bowery  and  the  East  River.  The  chapter 
on  *'Homes  Under  One  Roof,"  is  a  statement 
of  the  influence  which  good  housekeepers  and 
decent  neighbors  wield  among  the  tenement 
dwellers.  While  the  facts  brought  out  are  not 
new,  they  are  of  value,  and  confirm  the  theory 
that  is  gaining  ground,  apparently  unbeknown 
to  the  author,  that  the  best  settlements  are  not 
institutionalized  buildings,  nor  even  modest 
neighborhood  houses,  but  flats  in  tenement 
houses.  It  must  be  said  that  our  author  does 
not  mention  this  new  view  of  settlement  work. 

The  chapter  on  "Dawning  Consciousness" 
treats  of  the  old  and  newer  view  of  mission 
and  chapel  work  among  the  poor,  and  it  is  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  book.  The  chapters 
on  "Working  Girls'  Clubs"  and  on  "A  Social 
Experiment,"  with  a  mothers'  club  arc  very 
readable,  although  the  latter  is  filled  with  far- 
fetched generalizations.  In  her  enthusiasm  the 
writer  would  have  us  believe  that  the  parents' 
club  is  the  only  place  where  husband  and  wife 
really  come  to  know  each  other. 

The  chapter  of  the  book  dealing  with  lives  of 
the  poor  in  their  homes  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  external  lives  of  tene- 
ment dwellers.  The  difficulties  that  a  neat 
housewife  has  to  contend  with  are  well  set 
forth.  Due  credit  is  given  to  the  high  moral 
standard  prevailing  among  working  girls,  a 
fact  confirmed  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Car- 
roll D.  Wright.  The  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  working  girls  is  also  rightly  extolled. 
But  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  information  set 
forth,  and  the  clever  recital  of  interesting  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  the  poor,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  book  is  heavily  discounted  by 
illogical  generalization. 

Again  in  the  chapter  on  "Financial  Relations 
in  Families."  The  writer  cites  some  distressing 
cases  where  the  "system"  prevalent  among  the 
poor  by  which  working  girls  give  up  their  en- 
tire earnings  to  the  family,  has  led  to  most 
tmforttmate  results.   We  must  class  these  cases 


as  exceptional,  not  typical,  and  the  conclusion 
unwarranted.  A  wider  experience  and  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
show  the  contrary  condition  to  exist;  namely, 
that  in  normal  families,  where  the  gfirls  con- 
tribute a  considerable  portion  of  the  family  in- 
come, they  are  an  influence  for  new  ideas.  In 
fact  it  is  through  such  girls  that  the  settlement 
influence— the  best  of  the  settlement  influence- 
penetrates  the  home. 

The  uncontrollable  desire  to  give  expres- 
sions to  the  broadening  experience  which  this 
work  has  given  her,  must  be  accepted  as  an 
all  sufficient  reason  for  the  publication  of  this 
book.  Paul  Abelson. 


Development  and  Evolution.    By  James  Mark 

Baldwin,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.      The    Macmillan 

Company,  $2.60. 

Under  tnis  title,  Prof.  Baldwin  brings  into 
closest  tmion  the  problems  of  psychology  and 
those  of  biology  in  their  common  bearing  upon 
the  great  tmanswered  questions  that  the  The- 
ory of  Evolution  has  placed  before  us.  He 
comes  forward  again  as  a  champion  of  that 
new  position  in  the  field  of  Evolution,  the  the- 
ory of  "Organic  Selection,"  a  theory  which  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  con- 
ceived independently  by  three  different  men 
and  from  three  different  points  of  view, 
namely:  by  himself  as  a  psychologist;  by  Prof. 
H.  F.  Osbom  as  a  palentologist ;  and  by 
Principal  Lloyd  Morgan  as  a  naturalist  He 
comes  also  as  a  mediator  between  those  two 
main  schools  of  current  evolutionary  doctrine, 
Darwinism  and  Lamarckism. 

After  showing  the  inadequacy  of  Darwinian 
"instinct"  and  "natural  selection"  as  able  to 
account  for  the  trend  of  evolution,  and  having 
made  clear  the  diffiudties  in  the  way  of  the 
free  operation  of  the  Lamarckian  principle  of 
"use-inheritance,"  our  author  impartially  pro- 
nounces the  verdict  of  indifference  as  to  which 
theory  of  heredity  one  is  to  hold,  only  pro- 
vided that  either  be  supplemented  by  the  Bald- 
winian  theories  of  "organic  selection"  and 
"social  heredity."  In  sketchy  fa^on,  Bald- 
win's presentation  of  this  latter  principle  is 
somewhat  as  follows :  "In  the  child's  personal 
development,  his  autogenesis,  his  life  history, 
he  works  out  a  faithful  reproduction  of  his 
social  conditions.  He  is,  from  childhood  up, 
excessively  receptive  to  social  suggestion;  his 
entire  learning  is  a  process  of  conforming  to 
social  patterns.  The  essential  to  this,  in  his 
heredity,  is  very  great  plasticity,  cerebral  bal- 
ance, and  equilibrium,  a  readiness  topverflow 
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into  the  new  channels  which  his  social  environ- 
ment dictates.  He  has  to  learn  everything  for 
himself.  And  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  be- 
gin in  a  state  of  great  plasticity  and  mobility. 
Now,  my  point,  put  briefly,  is  that  these  social 
lessons  which  he  learns  for  himself  take  the 
place  largely  of  the  heredity  of  particular  pater- 
nal acquisitions.  The  father  must  have  been 
plastic  to  leam,  and  this  plasticity  is,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  goes,  the  nervous  condition  of 
consciousness ;  thus  the  father  learned,  through 
his  consciousness,  from  his  social  environment. 
The  child  does  the  same.  What  he  inherits  is 
the  nervous  plasticity  and  the  consciousness. 
He  learns  particular  acts  for  himself;  and 
what  he  learns  is,  in  its  main  lines,  what  his 
father  learned.  This  process  has  been  called 
"social  heredity,"  seeing  that  the  child  really 
comes  into  possession  of  the  details;  but  he 
comes  by  them  socially,  through  this  process 
of  social  growth,  rather  than  by  direct  physical 
inheritance." 

It  is  such  telling  emphasis  as  the  above  upon 
the  possibilities  of  social  environment,  to- 
gether with  the  correllated  doctrine  to  which 
Baldwin  holds  that  man  is  able  to  shape  even 
the  trend  of  this  social  heredity,  that  com- 
mends the  present  work  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  ethical 
and  social  movements.  Of  interest  to  the 
student  in  economics  will  be  the  chapter  on  the 
"Struggle  for  Existence  and  Rivalry,"  and  to 
the  historian,  the  chapter  on  the  "Theory  of 
Genetic  Modes"  cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive. 
-  From  the  literary  standpoint,  the  book  is 
characteristic  of  its  author  in  an  almost  utter 
lack  of  articulation;  but  when  one  considers 
that  it  is  after  all,  as  the  author  frankly  states, 
almost  wholly  a  collection  of  papers  on  differ- 


ent phases  of  the  subject  and  published  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  scientific  periodicals,  and 
always  un  Ver  the  pressure  of  other  university 
work,  one  does  not  so  much  wonder  that  co- 
herent treatment  is  lacking.  Lw  R.  M. 


"Life  the  Interpreter."    By  Phyllis  Bottonie. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  London,  the  heroine 
taking  up  her  abode  in  the  tenements,  and  her 
life  here  being  contrasted  with  the  scenes  and 
the  life  of  the  so-called  fashionable  community. 
The  characters  are  types  and  the  descriptions 
lacking  in  color. 


A  Book  of  Meditations.  By  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.  B.  W.  Heubisch,  Publisher.  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Griggs  will  wel- 
come this  collection  of  his  impressions  as  a 
traveller  in  scenes  of  historical  interest;  his 
reflections  on  the  masters  in  art  and  in  litera- 
ture; and  his  mediations  in  the  country  and 
under  the  stars.  Appearing  at  this  season,  the 
volume  makes  a  holiday  greeting. 


The  following  publications  have  been  issued 
and  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  office  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
48  East  58th  street : 

(i)  "The  Basis  and  Obligations  of  Ethical 
Fellowship,"  by  Percival  Chubb. 

(2)  "The  Distinctive  Aims  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler. 

(3)  "Ethical  Culture  Schools,"  general 
circular. 
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JVork  of  the  New  Tork  Society  for  Ethical 

Culture. 


THE  ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHCX)LS. 

The  Thanksgiving  Festival  passed  oft* 
successfully,  and  was  enjoyed  by  both 
parents  and  children.  Among  the  scenes 
presented  by  the  Fifth  Grade,  none  was 
more  enjoyed  than  a  picturesque  incident 
from  "Hia;watha."  The  simple  costumes 
of  the  children  and  the  effective  Indian 
march  were  especially  happy.  Next  in 
popularity  came  the  interview  between 
Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden,  followed 
by  the  general  meeting  before  which 
Priscilla  appeared  to  plead  for  peace. 
The  Thanksgiving  offerings,  a  veritable 
feast  of  color,  were  effectively  arranged 
in  the  Kindergarten  Hall.  After  his  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Adler  presented  the  prizes  to 
those  who  had  been  most  successful  in 
summer  work. 

The  Christmas  exercises  will  be  held  at 
the  School  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  1 1  o'clock.  The  program  will  be 
of  a  general  character,  in  which  all  grades 
will  play  a  part.  It  will  consist  of  a  mu- 
sical and  declamatory  rendering  of  the 
old  Christmas  carols  and  rhymes,  illus- 
trating the  passage  of  Christmas  from  its 
beginning  with  songs  and  wassailing  of 
the  Waits,  going  on  through  Christmas 
Eve  and  Christmas  Day  to  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  period  at  Twelfth-night.  Par- 
ents and  friends  will  be  welcome. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  activity  of 
late,  literary  and  otherwise,  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Schools.  In  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher  for  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Manny  has  an  article  on  the 
Grammar  School.  Miss  Haven  had  an 
article  in  the  Kindergarten  Review  for 
September  on  "The  National  Kindergar- 
ten Union."  Miss  Hoxie,  in  the  same 
Review  for  June  and  October,  and  Miss 


Jacobs  in  the  October  issue,  had  a  "Mi- 
gration Song."  Mr.  Richards  read  a 
paper  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  Miss  Haven  is  to 
lecture  at  Boston  and  Providence  in 
March  next.  Two  volumes  have  recently 
been  published;  one  on  "Spiritual  He- 
roes," by  Mr.  Muzzey  of  the  High 
School;  and  one  on  "The  Teaching  of 
English"  by  Mr.  Chubb,  who  spoke  on  the 
same  topic  last  month  before  the  Male 
Teachers*  Association  of  this  city. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Christmas  Exercises  will  be  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  109  W.  54th  Street, 
on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  at  10 
o'clock.  All  parents  and  other  persons 
interested  are  cordially  invited. 


DOWN  TOWN  ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Down  Town  Ethical  Society  be- 
gins its  fifth  year's  work  under  happier 
circumstances  than  ever  before.  There 
are  many  evidences  of  an  intenser  interest 
among  the  members  in  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  society  as  a  strong  moral 
force  among  the  younger  element  of  our 
neighborhood.  What  augurs  more  for 
healthy  progress,  the  Director,  Mr. 
Henry  Moskowitz,  is  now  enabled  to  de- 
vote his  entire  thought  and  energies  to 
the  work  of  the  Down  Town  Ethical 
Society. 

Four  years'  experience  in  class  work 
has  brought  out  into  strong  relief  the 
problems  that  must  inevitably  arise  in  a 
school  operating  on  foreign,  unbroken 
soil.  A  clear  view  of  the  real  difficulties 
is   the  first   step   toward   their  solution. 
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Eighteen  classes  meet  weekly  in  Madison 
street.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are: — 
Fables;  Fairy  Tales;  Stories  from  Greek 
and  Roman  History;  Ethics  through 
Picture  Study;  The  Duties;  Biography 
of  Great  Men  and  Women ;  Hebrew 
Legislation;  Civic  Duties;  Political  Eth- 
ics ;  The  Old  and  New  Testament ;  Trade 
Unions ;  Plato ;  etc. 

The  first  of  the  monthly  assemblies  was 
held  on  Sunday,  November  30.  One  hun- 
dred children  were  present.  The  follow- 
ing program  suggests  the  procedure  at 
these  assemblies :  Song  by  the  children, 
proverbs  recited,  a  Christmas  story  by 
Miss  B.  Lindner,  music  by  one  of  the 
pupils ;  the  central  thought  of  the  day's 
exercises  was  developed  in  a  talk,*  by  the 
Director,  on  Uncrowned  Kings.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  deepen  the  reverence  of  the 
children  for  their  parents,  who  were 
characterized  as  people  of  kingly  virtues, 
doing  kingly  work, — unsceptered.  un- 
crowned kings.  The  exercises  closed 
with  the  song  "The  Uncrowned  King." 
Jacob  J.  Shufro. 


THE  SOCIAL   AND   ECONOMIC  ETHICS 
SECTION. 

In  his  address  on  the  Charity  of  Mil- 
lionaires, Mr.  John  A.  Hobson  empha- 
sized two  points:  First — Before  accept- 
ing a  large  donation,  the  source  of  the 
millionaire's  wealth  should  be  investi- 
gated, in  order  that  the  recipient  might 
learn  whether  or  not  in  receiving  it,  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  might  be  maintained. 
Second — The  plan  in  America  of  having 
the  beneficiary  responsible  for  a  sum 
equal  to  that  of  the  donor  is  superior  to 
the  custom  widely  obtaining  in  luigland, 
where  absolute  dependence  often  impairs 
the  self-reliance  and  vigor  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  public,  like  an  individual,  is 
injured  by  patronage ;  and  the  charity  of 


millionaires,  even  if  given  to  public 
causes,  if  discriminate,  becomes  danger- 
ous. The  education  of  the  masses  should 
be  cared  for  by  the  living,  not  the 
dead ;  and  should  be  in  cooperation  with 
all  classes  of  the  community,  so  that  these 
public  benefactors  aid  most  when  helping 
on  the  cause  of  justice,  rather  than  that 
of  charitv. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  S.  E.  C. 

The  next  meting  of  the  Council  on  the 
17th  of  December,  will  be  a  note- worthy 
occasion.  In  the  Council,  the  Society  has, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  body  by 
whom  the  function  of  receiving  new  mem- 
bers might  appropriately  be  entrusted. 
The  Council  is  a  representative  body; 
every  organization  in  the  Society  being 
represented  upon  it.  It  therefore  offers 
a  means  by  which  new  members  may  come 
into  touch  with  all  phases  of  the  Society's 
work,  and  some  of  its  leading  workers 
in  each  line;  and  so  may  be  introduced 
into  those  organizations  which  may  es- 
pecially interest  them.  The  Council  will 
fulfill  this  function  of  reception  and  ini- 
tiation for  the  first  time  on  the  date  above- 
mentioned.  There  will  be  an  address  of 
welcome,  and  music  to  give  additional  in- 
terest and  sociabilitv  to  the  occasion. 


SOCIAL  SECRETARIES. 

In  our  March  number  we  emphasized 
the  vocation  of  Socinl  Serrcf^r^-  ns  a 
new  one  for  college  women.  Hitherto, 
the  profession  has  been  followed  only 
by  those  whose  natural  inclinations  lead 
them  into  it.  Rut  "Social  Service"  re- 
cently su ingests  a  method  of  traininof  for 
persons  ready  to  enter  this  new  field; 
so  that  this  calling,  like  others,  prom- 
ises to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  trained 
profession. 
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The  Settlement  as  a  Sociological  Laboratory 


THE  appellation  "  Settlement  "  *  is 
so  universally  used  at  present  that 
it  is  fast  losing  its  original  signifi- 
cance, and  is  made  to  include  every  kind 
of  ethical,  educational,  evangelical,  and 
even  so-called  "  rescue  "  work  that  has 
any  club  or  neighborhood  phases.  In 
much  of  this  "  settlement  "  work  there  is 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  place  for  any 
scientific  investigation.  It  is  not  the 
evangelist  alone,  however,  who  will  re- 
pudiate the  use  of  his  working  field  as  a 
laboratory  for  any  spectacled  and  note- 
book classification  of  the  phenomena 
through  which  the  "  socius "  expresses 
himself.  To  the  strongest  believer  in 
scientific  investigation  there  appears  at 
times  as  a  nightmare  a  personification  of 
what  is  popidarly  called  "  The  Dismal 
Science,"  that  crude  and  heathen  inves- 
tigation of  iron  laws,  for  which  man  is 
not  a  fellow  "  human,"  but  simply  a 
"  subject "  of  investigation.  And  the 
time  is  not  yet  past  when  our  daily 
papers  gibe  at  the  results  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  ridicule  as  "  Scientific 
Philanthropy." 

The  initiation  of  the  settlement  move- 
ment was  a  protest  against  this  imper- 
sonal spirit  of  philanthropy ;  and  it  may 
be  well  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
making  our  altruism  scientifically  effec- 
tive to  realize  the  dangers  into  which  our 
zeal  may  lead.  A  settlement  defeats  its 
own  best  end  if  the  impersonal  attitude 
is  felt  in  any  relations  with  its  neighbor- 
hood. Even  in  the  English  settlements, 
which  are  usually  so  much  better  con- 


nected than  ours  with  institutional  work 
or  educational  and  civic  authorities,  the 
work  is  so  intensely  personal  that  they 
connect  a  settlement  with  its  founder  or 
its  workert  much  more  than  we  do  here. 
Any  consideration  of  the  value  of  socio- 
logical work,  then,  must  include  only 
such  settlements  as  are  instituted  for  the 
furtherance  of  civic  and  social  helpful- 
ness in  the  realization  of  democratic 
ideals.  And  we  would  insist  that  the 
terms  "sociological  laboratory"  and 
"  investigator "  become  robbed  of  the 
odium  of  their  early  significance  when 
they  are  used  simply  to  imply  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  data  with  the 
scientist's  truth  in  detail,  combined  with 
such  altruistic  spirit  as  may  enable  the 
student  to  be  mindful  of  that  brother- 
hood of  man  which  the  settlement  is  at- 
tempting to  express. 

The  social  settlement  has  a  double  field 
of  usefulness  when  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  such  an  investigator. 
It  is  a  natural  neighborhood  centre 
where  he  may  observe  his  subject, 
whether  the  subject  be  the  neighbor  him- 
self, as  sweatshop  worker,  or  the  build- 
ings and  conditions  that  form  his  en- 
vironment. "The  study  of  man  in  re- 
lation to  his  fellow-man,"  as  sociology 
has  been  called,  must  always  be  pursued 
under  one  great  difficulty  when  we  at- 
tempt to  raise  it  to  a  science.  The  social 
phenomena  are  so  easily  misinterpreted ; 
the  personal  equation  of  the  student  must 
always  color  his  conclusions  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of 
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several  investigations  that  final  accuracy 
of  conclusion  can  be  gained.  For  truth 
of  observation  in  human  affairs  is  a  mat- 
ter of  proper  understanding  between  hu- 
man subject  and  human  object;  so  that 
there  are  two  chances  of  misinterpreta- 
tion with  two  minds,  instead  of  one, 
where  we  are  concerned  in  observing 
other  kinds  of  scientific  phenomena.  Any 
relation,  therefore,  or  environment  that 
gives  the  investigator  the  simplest,  most 
truthful  understanding  of  his  subject, 
promotes  to  just  so  great  an  extent  the 
value  of  his  scientific  observations  and 
the  resulting  conclusions.         • 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  settlement  as  a 
centre  for  social  inquiry.  But  it  is  with 
the  advance  of  practical  philanthropy  on 
the  basis  of  economic  principles  that  the 
college  and  university  have  grown  to  feel 
the  need  of  such  a  field  of  observation 
and  training  for  their  students.  It  is 
part  of  our  new  interpretation  of  the 
duty  of  being  our  brother's  keeper  that 
we  take  the  responsibilities  of  such  keep- 
ing very  seriously,  and  we  are  making 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  science  based 
thereon.  Whether  our  brother  be  a  de- 
pendent or  a  criminal,  or  a  non- American 
immigrant,  we  must  know  how  to  deal 
with  him  and  with  ourselves,  that  our 
democracy  as  well  as  our  ideals  may  be 
advanced  by  our  intelligent  **  keeping." 

There  is  in  every  college  to-day  a  won- 
derful awakening  to  the  meaning  and  the 
value  of  the  study  of  economics  and  so- 
ciology. Professor  Patten  has  pointed 
out  the  analog\'  between  the  laboratory 
of  social  science  and  that  of  other 
sciences.  The  laboratory  training  has 
long  been  considered  an  essential  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  investigation,  as  well 
for  the  mental  training  of  the  student 
as  for  the  collection  of  data  and  the  ob- 
servation of  phenomena  essential  in  in- 
ductive sciences.  And  almost  every- 
where   from    these    departments    there 


comes  the  demand  for  co-operation  with 
the  active  fields  of  work.  To  meet  this 
demand  and  the  complemental  demand 
of  the  social  settlement  and  of  organized 
philanthropy  for  trained  workers,  many 
of  the  settlements  have  established 
scholarships;  and  several  of  the  colleges 
have  founded  settlement  fellowships, 
while  at  least  one  of  the  colleges  has  re- 
versed the  usual  order,  and,  as  an  out- 
growth of  its  settlement  fellowship,  has 
established  a  settlement  of  its  own.  Un- 
der the  conditions  of  these  scholarships 
or  fellowships,  the  student  of  any  special 
subject  is  a  resident  either  of  some  one 
settlement  or  a  number  of  them  that  af- 
ford the  required  conditions  for  such 
study.  The  college  or  organization  with 
which  he  is  connected  usually  co-oper- 
ates in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work, 
and  the  settlement  head-workers  usually 
by  partial  supervision  co-operate  in  the 
collection  of  data. 

The  **  Hull  House  Map  and  Papers," 
by  residents  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
and  "  The  City  Wilderness,"  by  resi- 
dents and  associates  of  South  End 
House  in  Boston,  are  perhaps  the  most 
notable  published  results  of  such  investi- 
gations, and  have  been  of  great  service 
to  students  and  to  practical  social 
workers. 

South  End  House  has  a  notable  sys- 
tem of  scholarship  endowment  and  su- 
pervision. Besides  such  scholarships  as 
are  provided  by  friends  of  the  settlement, 
those  for  men  are  raised  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  Harvard  and  Amherst  graduates 
who  are  residents  of  Boston.  The  fel- 
lowship is  then  given  to  the  economic  de- 
partment of  the  college  for  appointment. 

Hartley  House,  in  New  York,  has  a 
fellowship  which  is  used  to  supplement 
one  of  the  regular  courses  in  sociology. 
At  Columbia.  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Par- 
sons, the  holder  of  the  fellowship,  has 
planned  a  series  of  tables  to  be  compiled 
from  the  results  of  investigations  by  the 
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Barnard  students  who  visit  certain  fam- 
ilies at  stated  times.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents were  **  friendly  visitors  "  for  the 
Sixth  New  York  District,  C.  O.  S.,  and 
others  were  collectors  for  Hartley  House 
Penny  Provident  Bank.  The  student 
has  the  double  training  of  doing  neigh- 
borhood work  and  of  developing  the  abil- 
ity to  collect  data  and  conclusions  at  first 
hand.  The  director  has  met  with  the  stu- 
dent^ each  week  to  consult  with  them  as 
to  their  methods,  the  collection  of  data, 
and  their  conclusions.  Both  the  Hartley 
House  and  the  South  End  House  have 
direct  academic  connection  between  set- 
tlement and  college,  and  at  the  Chicago 
Commons. 

The  Michigan  University  Fellowship 
has  also  been  under  the  supervision  of 
the  college  authority  and  has  resulted  in 
useful  investigations,  among  which  were 
Mr.  Melendy's  "  Social  Function  of 
the  Saloon,"  and  Miss  Edith  Clarke's 
"  Study  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Dependency."  The  latter  study  was  es- 
pecially significant  as  showing  the  work- 
ing of  Chicago's  establishment  of  a  Ju- 
venile Court. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
University  Settlement  and  the  College 
Settlement  of  New  York  have  had  full 
scholarship  connection  with  the  proba- 
tion work  done  in  that  city  imder  the  new 
laws.  The  New  York  University  fel- 
lowships have  not  been  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  academic  work,  but  have  sev- 
eral times  been  awarded  to  university 
students  for  special  investigation  in  con- 
nection with  their  work. 

A  new  system  of  fellowships  has  been 
established  by  the  College  Settlements 
Association,  which,  though  not  dis- 
tinctly academic  in  the  sense  of  being 
under  the  direction  of  a  college  de- 
partment, serves,  nevertheless,  as  a  val- 
uable connection  between  settlements 
and  the  college  department  to  which 
the  student  belongs,  or  which  is  repre- 


sented on  the  fellowship  board.  Miss 
Coman,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Wellesley ;  Mrs.  Parsons,  Hartley  House 
Fellow  at  Columbia,  and  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia, 
have  been  members  of  this  board.  These 
scholarships  and  fellowships  are  open  to 
graduates  (preferably  women)  from  any 
college,  and  have  been  instituted  for  a 
double  purpose — the  provision  of  trained 
workers  for  the  social  professions,  and  of 
a  proper  field  of  co-operation  in  socio- 
logical investigation.  The  first  holder  of 
a  fellowship.  Miss  Mary  Brill  Sayles, 
made  a  valuable  study  of  housing  condi- 
tions in  Jersey  City,  while  a  resident  of 
Whittier  House  in  that  city.  The  "  Com- 
mons "  for  October,  1902,  and  the  C.  S. 
A.  Report  for  1901-02  publish  accounts 
of  Miss  Sayles's  work.  The  experience 
gained  while  resident  at  the  settlement, 
together  with  the  definite  acquaintance 
with  sanitary  and  building  conditions, 
has  assisted  Miss  Sayles  in  taking  first 
place  in  the  Civil  Service  examination 
for  the  hew  office  of  Sanitary  Inspector 
under  the  newly  constituted  Tenement 
House  Department  of  Greater  New 
York. 

The  two  fellowships  voted  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Electoral  Board  of  the 
College  Settlements  Association  for  the 
year  1902-03  have  been  awarded  to 
Miss  Frances  A.  Keller,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Miss  Lydia  G. 
Chace,'a  graduate  of  Brown.  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  also  been  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Chica- 
go University.  She  is  the  author  of  a 
text-book  entitled  "  Inductive  Social- 
ogy,"  and  has  also  published  several 
magazine  articles. 

Amos  G.  Warner  said  in  his  American 
Charities:  "  Training  in  the  new  profes- 
sion will  be  important  and  will  guar- 
antee success  in  proportion  as  the  basis 
of  philanthropy  becomes  scientific.  It 
should  include  both  didactiG->instruction 
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and  practice  under  expert  guidance;  yet 
niost  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for 
the  work  have  either  had  instruction 
without  experience  or  experience  with- 
out instruction ;  either  the  theoretical  or 
the  practical  side  of  their  preparation  is 
defective."  The  summer  school  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
was  planned  to  meet  these  requirements, 
but,  excellent  as  it  is,  it  is  for  so  limited 
a  time  that  it  cannot  afford  much  more 
than  an  outline  idea  of  methods.  Those 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  therefore, 
that  combine  both  practice  and  theory 
are  most  valuable  agencies  in  fulfilling 
the  demand  of  our  enlightened  public  for 
well-ordered  social  work  and  an  efficient 
scientific  conduct  of  philanthropies. 

Perhaps   the    greatest    need   and   the 
greatest  attraction  of  social  science  was 


epitomized  by  Richard  Dugdale,  when 
he  said :  "  The  subject  has  great  attrac- 
tion; as  science,  because  it  links  phe- 
nomena to  phenomena  and  reveals  their 
laws;  as  philanthropy,  because  the 
knowledge  of  these  laws  may  be  used  as 
a  weapon  to  conquer  the  vice,  the  crime, 
the  misery,  which  science  investigates," 
Certainly  no  greater  incentive  could  be 
needed  than  this  to  discover,  and, 
through  discovery,  to  devise  mean$  for 
conquering  the  misery  and  vice  that 
make  necessary  so  great  a  part  of  the  so- 
cial and  ethical  work  of  to-day.  It 
would  seem  that,  when  to  this  motive  is 
added  the  broadening  of  personal  insight 
and  sympathy  that  comes  by  such  work, 
no  better  training,  mental  or  physical, 
could  be  provided  to  one  interested  in  al- 
truistic work.  Susan  E.  Foote. 


The  Social  Secretary  as  a  New  Profession 


THE  changed  conditions  of  modem 
industry  have  for  some  time  been 
leading  out  from  the  old  individ- 
ual relations  which  formerly  existed  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  into  a  new 
collective  form,  wherein  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  industrial  head  of  an  es- 
tablishment to  know  personally  the  thou- 
sands of  operatives  dependent  upon  his 
capital.  The  enormous  and  rapid  devel- 
opment of  business  is  largely  responsible 
for  this ;  for  when  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  employed  under  one  roof,  the 
proprietor  cannot  personally  know  even 
their  names  and  faces,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  individual  needs  and  necessities. 

The  old  personal  touch  is  wanting; 
and  social  workers  are  struggling  to  es- 
tablish a  new  point  of  contact  to  relieve 
the  too  frequent  conditions  of  suspicion 
and  estrangement.  Such  a  factor  it  is 
now  believed  has  been  discovered  in  the 
"  Social  Secretar\%"  a  functionary  main- 
tained in  large  industrial  establishments 


for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  intermediary 
between  the  unskilled  workers  and  the 
officials  of  the  house,  and  of  keeping  a 
finger  upon  the  pulse  of  popular  feeling 
in  each  and  every  grade  of  labor.  This 
Social  Secretary  watches  for  causes  of 
discontent  and  ill-feeling;  removes  such 
when  possible ;  and  when  this  cannot  be 
done  tries  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  em- 
ployees by  a  judicious  course  of  reason- 
ing and  explanation,  and  brings  before 
each  side  the  point  of  view  of  the  other. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  we 
should  have  few  strikes,  could  the  exist- 
ing causes  of  offence  and  discontent 
among  workers  be  brought  directly  to 
the  head  of  the  house  before  the  matter 
has  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  generally  the 
sub-boss  or  the  ignorant  and  tyrannical 
foreman  who  is  responsible  for  the  out- 
break. The  Social  Secretary  should  act 
as  a  brake  upon  this  class.  The  foreman, 
knowing  there  is  a  moral  influence  in  the 
house  in  close  co-ope  rat  ion-jvith  the  head 
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of  the  establishment,  fears  to  exercise  his 
domineering  sway,  and  is  quiescent. 
Thus  the  presence  of  a  Social  Secretary 
becomes  a  power  for  good,  establishing  a 
condition  similar  to  that  when  the  big 
brother  is  on  the  playground,  and  by  his 
very  proximity  prevents  the  bullying  of 
the  little  fellows. 

The  Secretary  also  becomes  valuable 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  She 
visits  the  sick  and  those  in  trouble,  at- 
tends to  individual  wants,  administer- 
ing relief;  and,  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  every  charitable  institution,  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  hour  of 
need.  She  exercises  personal  super- 
vision over  the  lunch  and  reading  rooms, 
the  library  and  sanitary  conditions,  holds 
regular  informal  talks  with  the  employ- 
ees, discussing  points  of  business,  hy- 
giene, and  practical  matters,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral.  She  conducts  the 
girls'  club,  and  advises  the  girls  in  per- 
sonal matters. 

In  our  grandmothers'  times  a  new 
gown  meant  some  sixteen  different  proc- 
esses to  be  performed  in  the  home,  and 
a  lapse  of  some  eight  months  before  the 
wool  growing  upon  the  back  of  a  sheep 
could  be  washed,  sheared,  spun,  woven, 
cut,  and  sewed  into  a  garment.  Now, 
however,  few  women  perform  any  of 
these  processes,  each  being  consigned  to 
the  specialist — the  manufacturer — who 
has  left  the  home  worker  far  behind  in 
the  race.  In  other  words,  our  social  con- 
ditions— concentration  of  capital,  and  the 
massing  of  humanity  in  immense  hives  of 
industry — ^have  taken  the  daughters  and 
sisters  from  home  employment  into  the 
factory  or  shop. 

Not  all  of  these  daughters  and  sisters 
find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  work- 
shops. When  there  is  no  pecuniary  ne- 
cessity in  the  family,  the  young  women 
are  discouraged  from  manual  employ- 
ment, which  in  many  cases  yields  but  a 
pittance.     These  girls  have  found  a  re- 


source in  pursuing  the  '*  higher  educa- 
tion " ;  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  women's  colleges  being  one  result  of 
this  demand.  Leaving  college,  these 
g^rls  return  home  to  find  themselves 
with  well-defined  systematic  habits 
of  work  and  study  established;  but 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  haying 
no  work  except  to  dust  the  parlor, 
arrange  flowers  in  the  dining-room,  or 
write  invitations  to  luncheons.  Society 
offers  its  attractions ;  but  these,  to  a  girl 
trained  to  an  earnest  purpose  in  life,  seem 
vapid  and  unworthy.  She  has  read  the 
masters,  has  rubbed  against  vigorous 
minds,  and  in  so  doing  has  more  or  less 
unconsciously  imbibed  the  fine  spirit  of 
life — ^the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  of 
progress. 

To  such  an  one  the  profession  of  "  So- 
cial Secretary  "  opens  an  inviting  field. 
For  many  years  wives  of  proprietors 
have  frequently  devoted  untiring  energy 
to  such  efforts  as  we  have  detailed  above ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  one  of  our 
large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
East,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  owners  has 
devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  work. 

The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when 
work  of  this  kind  requires  special 
training.  One  who  deals  with  the  moral 
life  of  operatives  must  be  a  professional. 
This  new  profession  invites  both  men 
and  women;  and  where  women  are  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers,  it  calls  for  the 
broad  sympathies  and  wide  culture  of  the 
college  woman.  The  natural  instinct  of 
woman  toward  helpfulness  adapts  her  for 
the  humanitarian  professions;  and,  as 
the  possibilities  of  this  new  field  present 
themselves,  women  will  surely  be  found 
to  take  up  the  work  with  a  delight  and 
enthusiasm  which  will  both  insure  the 
approval  of  the  employer  and  become  to 
the  workers  themselves  an  open  sesame 
to  higher  and  better  things  than  they 
have  hitherto  known. 

Elizabeth  C.  Wheeler, 
Social  Secretary. 
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Jean  de  Bloch  and  "The  Future  of  War 


J9  ♦ 


I. 

THE  original  of  this  great  work 
was  published  in  Russia  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  It  differs 
from  all  previous  treatises  against  war 
in  resting  its  case,  not  upon  reasons  of 
abstract  morality  or  sentiment,  but  upon 
**  hard,  matter-of-fact,  material  things, 
which  can  be  estimated  and  measured 
with  some  approximation  to  absolute  ac- 
curacy." "  I  maintain,"  said  Bloch, 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  "that  war  has  become  impossible, 
alike  from  a  military,  economic,  and  po- 
litical point  of  view." 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  book.  A 
word  may  be  said  in  passing  concerning 
the  author  and  his  admirable  fitness  for 
his  task. 

Jean  de  Bloch,  bom  a  poor  Polish  Jew, 
began  life  as  a  pedler  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw.  By  a  stroke  of  good  luck  he 
was  enabled  to  get  an  education,  which 
he  utilized  to  the  utmost  for  his  intel- 
lectual and  material  advancement.  He 
became  the  most  eminent  of  Russian 
financiers,  a  sociologist  of  note,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  economics. 
Out  of  a  lifetime  of  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience and  careful  thought  has  grown 
his  greatest  book,  "  The  Future  of  War  " 
— "  the  most   powerful   arraignment   of 

*  We  referred  in  our  last  issue  to  the  noble 
work  initiated  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  of  Boston, 
in  behalf  of  international  peace,  and  to  the 
publication  in  the  series  of  great  works  on 
Peace,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  of  a  translation  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  Bloch' s  great  work  on  "  The  Future  of 
War."  It  has  been  rightly  felt  by  many  peo- 
ple that  this  book  is  epochal,  if  only  because 
it  was  on  the  strength  of  its  arguments  that 
the  Czar  was  led  to  issue  his  rescript  for  The 
Hague  Conference.  We,  therefore,  gladly  em- 
brace an  opportunity  to  present  a  summary 
of  the  book  with  the  hope  that  our  readers 
may  be  induced  to  turn  to  the  volume  itself, 
and  to  aid  in  its  circulation. 


war  and  the  most  powerful  argument  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  which  has  been 
written  in  our  time,  or  perhaps  in  any 
time." 

II. 

About  one-half  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  subject  exclusively  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  Although  not  posing  as 
an  authority  in  the  technical  sense,  Bloch 
so  informed  himself  of  the  practice  and 
theory  of  the  science  that,  being  invited 
shortly  before  his  death  to  lecture  before 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in 
London,  "a  body  of  military  experts 
with  a  major-general  in  the  chair,  he 
proved  himself  the  superior  of  those 
practical  and  learned  military  men  upon 
every  technical  point,  and  worsted  them 
in  the  debate."  The  argument  against 
war  from  the  military  side  involves 
so  many  questions  of  detail  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  briefly  of  even  its  cardinal 
points.  When  Bloch  declares  that  war  is 
impossible  he  means  "that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  modem  State  to  carry  on 
war  under  the  modem  conditions  with 
any  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  that 
war  to  a  conclusion  by  defeating  its  ad- 
versary by  force  of  arms  on  the  battle- 
field.   No  decisive  war  is  possible." 

This  is  so,  first,  because  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  **  mechanism  of  slaughter." 
The  increased  deadliness  of  fire,  since  the 
last  European  conflicts  of  1870  and  1877, 
has  revolutionized  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  latest  modern  rifle  now  under  ex- 
amination is  declared  thirteen  times  as 
eflPective  as  the  Mauser  rifle  of  1870,  and 
the  rifle  of  to-morrow  will  be  forty  times 
as  eflPective.  The  modem  bullet  pene- 
trates four  to  five  human  bodies  from  a 
distance  of  400  metres,  and  kills  even  at 
two  miles.     In  artillery,  too,  explosive 
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power  has  been  heightened  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  modem  artillery  fire  kills  from 
a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  A 
second  factor  is  the  use  of  smokeless 
powder.  The  veil  which  concealed  some 
of  the  terrors  of  battle  and  afforded  a 
certain  protection,  is  gone.  Experience 
has  already  shown  that  the  morale  of 
armies  is  undermined  when  the  shots  of 
sharpshooters  as  well  as  the  shell  of 
cannon  may  rain  down  without  visible  or 
audible  cause. 

Further,  war  is  impossible  because  of 
the  vast  size  of  armies,  any  such  war, 
for  example,  as  the  war  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  on  the  one  hand  and 
France  and  Russia  on  the  other.  The 
numerical  strengths  of  the  Powers  are 
approximately  equal,  judging  by  the 
figures  for  1896:  Triple  Alliance,  5,135,- 
000  men;  France  and  Russia  together, 
5,354,000  men. 

-^gain,  the  nations  are  overreaching 
themselves  in  their  vast  preparations  for 
war.  A  dizzy  see-saw  of  rivalry  and  in- 
vention goes  on  year  after  year  among 
them.  With  more  than  ten  million  men 
engaged  in  a  continental  war,  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  of  directing  and  ma- 
noeuvring such  numbers  is  as  great  as 
that  of  provisioning  them.  Moreover,  in 
modem  warfare  the  mortality  of  officers 
is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  men 
that  armies  are  in  danger  of  degenerat- 
ing into  helpless  and  irresponsible  mobs. 
It  is  for  the  advocates  of  war  to  explain, 
says  Bloch,  "  how  they  hope  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  created  by  the  very 
magnitude  and  unwieldiness  of  the  ma- 
chine which  they  have  created." 

Finally,  there  is  the  necessarily  long 
duration  of  any  future  conflict — two 
years,  said  Moltke,  in  any  great  fut- 
ure contest.  But  as  the  increased 
number  and  strength  of  frontier  for- 
tifications make  it  apparent  that  wars 
will  of  necessity  partake  of  the  nature  of 
siege  operations,   Bloch   concludes   that 


long  campaigns  will  be  terminated  not  by 
fighting,  but  in  the  last  resort  by  famine. 
All  these  factors,  and  many  more,  go 
to  make  up  the  argument  that  modem 
warfare  is  impossible  except  at  the  price 
of  national  suicide,  because  with  equal 
powers  it  would  lead  to  mutual  annihila- 
tion, or  else  to  the  destruction  of  one 
combatant  and  the  economic  ruin  of  the 
other. 

III. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  second 
contention  of  Bloch's  book,  which  tech- 
nical writers  have  heretofore  ignored. 
*'  They  look  on  the  question  of  future 
war  so  objectively,"  he  says,  "  that  they 
fail  to  see  its  relation  with  psychological 
and  sociological  questions — to  express 
it  in  a  word,  they  disregard  the  human 
side  of  the  question."  This  he  proceeds 
to  investigate  with  all  the  data  that  may 
bear  upon  it — "  national  character,  cult- 
ure, preponderance  of  urban  or  agricult- 
ural population,  and  those  political  and 
social  ideals  which  in  certain  times  influ- 
ence the  various  countries." 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Bloch  never  speaks  in  the  tone  of  the 
fanatical  reformer.  Indeed,  the  role  of 
the  agitator  fills  him  with  distrust,  and 
socialism  seems  to  him  dangerously  akin 
to  social  revolution  and  anarchy.  Occa- 
sionally his  sympathies  with  the  people 
find  expression,  as  in  the  description  of 
Russian  peasant  life  He  confines  him- 
self chiefly,  however,  to  a  potent  assem- 
blage of  facts. 

The  conditions  of  Russia  are  exam- 
ined in  great  detail.  Nine-tenths  of  her 
population  are  peasants,  most  of  whom 
make  their  living  from  the  soil.  Russia's 
economic  strength  lies  in  agriculture, 
which  renders  her  independent  of  for- 
eign staples.  Yet  even  in  times  of  peace 
her  agricultural  wealth  is  threatened  by 
many  dangers.  The  peasants  live  under 
such  a  pressing  load  of  debt  that  they 
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are  forced  to  sell  even  their  labor  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  thus  no  fund  of  savings 
to  be  drawn  upon  in  time  of  need;  and 
war,  by  interrupting  the  exportation  of 
grain,  would  throw  the  peasants  into 
even  greater  destitution.  Russia's  pres- 
ent expenses  on  armament  constitute 
one-third  of  the  whole  budget  But,  fur- 
ther, Bloch  says :  "If  we  deduct  the 
sums  devoted  to  interest  on  the  imperial 
debt,  we  find  that  all  expenditures  which 
might  in  any  way  be  productive  taken  to- 
gether are  less  than  the  expenditure  on 
armament  alone."  In  1893  the  expendi- 
ture on  public  education  was  one-twelfth 
of  the  £42,000,000  devoted  to  prepara- 
tions for  war.  The  imperious  need  of 
the  country  is  to  convert  this  financial 
and  equally  valuable  intellectual  outlay 
to  productive  uses,  "  for  the  interest  of 
the  people  .  .  .  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vital  forces  of  the  country." 
The  economic  difficulties  of  the  other 
Powers  in  war-time  are  more  briefly  re- 
viewed. Both  England  and  Germany 
would  suffer  from  the  loss  of  imports. 
Germany  requires  certain  breadstuffs 
from  Russia,  while  England  would  soon 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  famine  if 
she  were  dependent  on  her  own  re- 
sources. The  home  harvests  of  wheat 
supply  her  only  thirty-two  days  out  of 
the  year,  and  the  need  of  other 
grains  and  staples  is  scarcely  less  great. 
Her  maritime  communications  might  be 
broken  by  a  few  fast  cruisers,  in  spite 
of  the  great  navy  which  suffices  to  de- 
fend her  coasts.  Loss  of  export  by  war 
would  mean  stoppage  of  work  and  wages 
for  the  large  industrial  and  trade  classes 
of  both  England  and  Germany.  The  in- 
come tax  statistics  of  Prussia  go  to  prove 
that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
in  need,  and  fifty-four  per  cent,  have  in- 
comes too  small  to  allow  of  savings. 
War  would  not  only  add  to  the  suflfering 
of  these  classes,  but  would  aggravate  the 
revolutionar}-  doctrines  which  are  every- 


where gaining  a  foothold,  especially  in 
industrial  localities. 

This  danger  of  social  disturbance  is 
what  particularly  threatens  France  also. 
The  disorders  of  the  Commune  of  1870, 
Bloch  contends,  would  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale,  as  the  proportion  of  the  un- 
employed has  increased,  it  is  estimated 
by  some  writers,  to  one-sixth  of  the 
population.  The  most  serious  danger, 
however,  would  be  the  loss  in  men. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  France  is  insignificant,  and  in 
some  years  stationary.  Meanwhile  the 
other  countries  increase  at  various  ra- 
tios ;  hence  France,  even  without  an  arti- 
ficial drain,  cannot  hold  her  own  with  her 
neighbors. 

IV. 

There  remains  to  be  noted  the  question 
of  naval  warfare,  which  Bloch  passes 
over  rapidly  as  of  little  moment.  Except 
for  England,  whose  naval  power  he  ad- 
mits to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  he 
sees  no  use  in  the  present  unlimited  in- 
crease of  sea-power,  and  cites  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when 
France's  superior  navy  was '  valueless. 
The  expenditures  for  naval  armament 
have  grown  unceasingly  since  the  inven- 
tion of  armored  ships  and  steel  projec- 
tiles. In  twenty  years  the  cost  of  iron- 
clads has  increased  threefold,  and  dur- 
ing that  same  period  the  expenses  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Marine  have  grown 
122  per  cent.  Yet,  says  Bloch,  coast  de- 
fence is  comparatively  unimportant  for 
Russia  in  continental  warfare,  and  her 
trade  interests  are  too  small  to  need  pro-^ 
tection  so  unproportionally  great. 

He  does  indeed  touch  upon  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  a  fleet  in  the  Far  East, 
but  contends  that  Russia's  interests  in 
China  are  too  small  to  lend  significance 
to  that  situation.  Had  his  book  been 
written  five  years  later  he  might  have  re- 
vised his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  East- 
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em  complication.  As  every  year  the 
commercial  and  colonial  rivalry  of  na- 
tions increases,  so  does  the  danger  of  col- 
lision in  the  rich  and  unexploited  East. 
The  complexity  of  this  problem,  so  ger- 
mane to  the  peace  or  war  of  continental 
Europe,  has  had  but  scant  justice  dealt 
to  it. 

Moreover,  Bloch's  book  suffers  some- 
what from  a  certain  preoccupation  with 
his  theories.  Is  not  his  estimate  of  hu* 
man  motives  unduly  narrowed  when  he 
says :  "  It  is  most  probable  that  war  will 
break  out  when  the  harvest  of  the  coun- 
try which  takes  the  initiative  is  above  the 
average.  With  a  bad  harvest  peace  may 
be  considered  guaranteed  "  ?  Is  this  not 
to  look  upon  men  and  nations  as  purely 
prudential  beings,  and  to  ignore  those 
springs  of  passion  and  of  impulse  which 
have  too  often  precipitated  great  con- 
flicts? To  deal  too  exclusively  with  fig- 
ures and  statistics  in  any  human  transac- 
tions is  to  blind  oneself  to  the  inevitable 
elements  of  chance  and  of  caprice. 

V. 

Yet  these  criticisms  do  not  touch 
Bloch's  essential  contribution.  Without 
doubt  he  has  presented  an  authoritative 
and  vivid  statement  of  his  case,  which 
should  be  of  incalculable  value  in  its  edu- 
cational effects.  That  he  did  not  himself 
expect  an  immediate  and  fundamental 
result  is  evident  enough.  The  submis- 
sion of  six  nations  to  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal during  the  past  year  is  an  indication 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
settlement  of  small  disputes  without  an 
appeal  to  arms.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in 
how  far  men  will  consent  to  abide  by  a 
judicial  decision  when  large  and  burning 
issues  arise.  The  illuminating  words  of 
this  discerning  and  enthusiastic  student 
of  affairs  should  do  much  to  help  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  reason  and  mo- 
rality on  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
men.  Josephine  C.  Goldmark. 


Is  the  Incorporation  of 
Trade-  Unions  Advisable  f 

A  Discussion  *  by 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Naumburg. 

John  Graham  Brooks: 

As  there  is  no  one  here  to  stand  by 
the  incorporation  of  unions,  I  will  state 
briefly  what  I  know  about  the  claim  that 
they  should  be  incorporated.  I  always 
notice  that  everyone,  especially  those 
who  are  not  in  the  trades-union,  says,  at 
first,  that  they  ought  to  be  incorporated 
on  the  fundamental  principle,  "  If  you 
have  power,  you  must  have  responsibil- 
ity." I  suppose  that  no  principle  should 
be  accepted  more  heartily  than  that 
"  with  power  should  go  responsibility." 
I  accept  it;  but  another  question  is 
raised:  Do  you  necessarily  get  by  legal 
incorporation  alone  the  form  of  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  this  form  of  power  ? 

Next,  those  who  say  they  believe  that 
trades-unions  should  be  incorporated 
give  you  instances  of  the  breaking  of 
contracts  and  all  sorts  of  lawlessness, 
and  contend  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  form  any  agreement  with  trades- 
unions,  because  the  unions  cannot  be  held 
responsible;  that  while  action  may  be 
taken  against  the  individual  criminally, 
or  for  trespass,  practically  it  is  altogether 
too  difficult ;  that  in  trespass  you  cannot 
^tt  any  money,  because  the  trades-union 
man  has  no  money  usually.  Because  of 
these  practical  difficulties,  then,  we  must 
have  incorporation.  However,  it  does 
not  follow,  even  when  admitting  that  re- 
sponsibility should  go  with  power,  that 
you  are  confined  to  the  legal  form  of  it ; 
there  may  be  other  ways  of  getting  re- 

*  Before  the  Social  and  Economic  Ethics 
Section  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  on 
February  10,  1903. 
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sponsibility  besicks  that  of  enforcing  it 
legally. 

Aside  from  these  commonplace  views 
in  support  of  incorporation,  there  is  a 
much  more  ingenious  one.  I  have  heard 
it  in  a  debate  by  one  of  the  most  clever 
Boston  lawyers,  who  understands  trades- 
unions,  and  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  them.  Mr.  L.  Brandeis,  of  Boston, 
in  a  debate  with  Mr.  Gompers,  although 
he  took  the  point  of  view  of  the  trades- 
unions,  and  as  if  arguing  in  their  behalf, 
urged  incorporation  for  the  unions'  sake. 
He  held  that  the  injunction  now  brought 
against  the  trades-union  is  unfair  to  the 
union.  That,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the 
view  of  most  lawyers.  I  have  asked  hun- 
dreds of  lawyers  what  they  think  about 
the  injunction,  and  three  out  of  four  think 
the  injunction  has  not  been  abused  in  this 
country.  Here,  however,  is  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing  who  believes  it  to  be 
fraught  with  great  danger.  Mr.  Bran- 
deis said  the  only  cure  for  the  injunction 
is  the  incorporation  of  the  trades-union ; 
and  his  is  the  nicest  point  I  have  heard  in 
favor  of  incorporation.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  altogether  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  showed  how,  in  large  cities,  in  specific 
strikes,  the  violence  was  nine-tenths  at- 
tributable, as  in  Waterbury,  to  the 
roughs  and  toughs  of  the  town  generally. 
Mr.  Brandeis  held  that  the  matter  of  un- 
fair injunctions  would  be  remedied  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  trades-union. 

The  Taff-Vale  case  would  give  an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  incorporation. 
All  those  who  hold  that  the  unions  should 
be  incorporated,  lay  great  stress  on  that 
case.  The  trades-unions  have  for  years 
been  registered,  because  they  could  not 
protect  themselves  against  a  defalcating 
treasurer,  for  instance.  They  had  no 
other  reason  whatever,  but  here,  for  the 
first  time,  is  this  incorporation. 

Admitting  that  with  power  there 
should  be  corresponding  responsibility, 
the  question  still  remains,  How  are  you 


going  to  get  that  responsibility?  My 
claim  is  that  legal  enforcement,  with  ac- 
companying penalties,  is  only  one  way 
to  get  it.  There  may  be  others,  and 
these  I  shall  take  note  of. 

My  first  objection  against  incorpora- 
tion of  the  trades-union  is  that,  so  far  as 
any  evidence  I  am  able  to  get,  it  would 
instantly  weaken  the  trades-union.  My 
belief  is  not  merely  theoretical;  I  have 
been  at  pains  to  ask  many  persons  con- 
nected with  the  unions.  Already  in  three 
different  States  bills  to  enforce  incor- 
poration are  under  consideration,  and, 
obviously,  this  feeling  that  the  trades- 
unions  should  be  incorporated  is  going 
to  show  itself  legally  in  several  other 
States.  During  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  I  asked  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent men  their  opinion  about  incorpora- 
tion; and  I  believe  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  the  first  result  would  be 
the  weakening  of  the  union.  The  courts 
could  then  get  at  the  funds  of  the  union, 
and  the  instinct  of  every  trades-union  is 
that  this  would  lead  them,  from  a  thou- 
sand different  causes,  into  perhaps  inter- 
minable and  dangerous  litigations.  The 
unions  know  they  cannot  control  their 
own  men,  and,  therefore,  they  want  to 
evade  the  penalties  that  incorporation 
will  render  them  liable  for  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  uncontrollable  men.  The 
reason,  then,  why  trades-unions  are 
against  incorporation  is  the  very  reason 
which  the  lawyer  uses  for  it — ^the  getting 
at  the  funds. 

This  is  the  strongest  proof  I  can 
give:  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in 
the  trades-union,  into  which  come  the 
foreign  classes  (and  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gions there  are  some  nineteen  of  such 
classes),  the  larger  part  of  which  are 
afraid  of  the  judge,  the  policeman,  and 
the  law, — let  it  once  be  known  that  they 
are  incorporated,  and  instantly  the  large 
class  that  is  now  making  the  strength  of 
the  unions  will  refuse  to  join  them. 
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To  weaken  the  trades-unions  is  in  my 
opinion  as  grave  an  affront  as  we  could 
put  upon  any  form  of  our  social  develop- 
ment at  present.  I  never  dare  to  speak 
of  the  trades-unions  without  making  ex- 
ceptions of  the  building  trades  in  most 
of  our  cities.  They  are  in  such  a  wretch- 
ed condition  of  leadership;  their  leaders 
are  bought  for  cash  to  such  an  extent 
(and  I  can  give  ample  proof  of  this)  that 
one  must  except  them.  The  leaders  are 
hand  in  glove  with  the  corrupt  city  offi- 
cials with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
and  from  whom  they  probably  learned 
their  first  tricks.  I  do  not  want  the 
building  trades  to  be  stronger  until  they 
learn  to  behave  better.  But  generally, 
barring  these,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  that  weakens  the  trades-union 
is  socially  safe,  because,  on  the  whole, 
the  stronger  a  trades-union,  the  more  so- 
cially responsible  it  becomes.  Remem- 
ber the  lawlessness  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers twenty  years  ago.  With  more 
strength,  they  have  learned  conduct.  I 
could  mention  scores  of  unions,  which, 
when  their  strength  becaipe  sufficient  to 
keep  their  best  men  in  the  front,  showed 
good  behavior,  on  the  whole,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  increase  of  strength.  That 
process  should  go  on.  I  can  prove  that  if 
we  can  get  responsibility  persuasively  or 
voluntarily  instead  of  by  legal  enforce- 
ment, the  result  will  be  educational,  and 
we  shall  get  a  higher  kind.  To  weaken 
the  unions  leads  precisely  to  the  status 
of  things  throughout  the  United  Mine 
Workers;  it  was  at  the  weakest  point 
of  the  anthracite  workers  that  the  ra- 
tio of  strikes  was  highest;  and  where 
the  leaders  had  real  power,  lawless- 
ness was  least  frequent  and  strikes  few- 
est. 

If  you  go  among  the  bituminous 
miners  you  find  that  just  in  proportion  as 
a  joint  agreement  is  reached  among  the 
men,  strikes  disappear,  and  that  friendli- 
ness toward  the  joint  agreement  grows 


in  proportion  as  the  union  g^ows  in 
strength.  You  will  find  that  after  the 
joint  agreement — and  this  is  my  substi- 
tute for  incorporation — is  established  be- 
tween the  bituminous  operators  and  the 
men,  the  representatives  of  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employed  come  together  sys- 
tematically, and  that  strikes  are  stopped 
until  an  understanding  is  arrived  at. 
There  have  been  practically  no  strikes  of 
any  importance  since  the  joint  agreement 
was  established,  an  agreement  between 
roughly  300,000  men  and  their  employ- 
ers. I  was  in  those  regions  four  differ- 
ent times  before  the  joint  agreement  was 
reached,  and  it  was  perpetual  misunder- 
standing, warfare,  and  strikes, — the  same 
as  I  have  seen  year  after  year  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  regions. 

More  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
awards  of  decisions  under  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Fields  Arbitration  Board — 
representing  the  miners  on  one  side 
and  the  operators  on  the  other — have 
been  against  the  miners.  They  have 
accepted  these  with  frankness,  and  have 
gone  on  with  their  work.  I  believe 
the  educational  process  of  the  joint 
agreement  is  as  effective  as  our  educa- 
tional forces  in  the  church  or  university, 
or,  indeed,  any  agency  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  never  seen  an  educational 
force  work  more  rapidly  or  more  whole- 
somely than  in  the  several  industries  I 
have  examined  where  the  joint  agree- 
ment has  become  established.  It  is  in 
about  nine  or  ten  industries.  An  able 
lawyer  who  drew  a  joint  agreement  be- 
tween the  printers  and  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation, where  there  had  been  warfare 
and  waste,  writes  me  that  although  he  has 
had  much  trouble  with  trades-unions, 
it  has  settled  all  this  question  for  him. 
This,  then,  is  what  I  urge:  an  extension 
of  the  joint  agreement  to  do  precisely 
what  it  has  done  now  for  twelve  succes- 
sive years,  and  often  under  the  greatest 
provocation,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  as 
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between  the  printers  and  the  Daily  Press 
Association. 

If  you  go  to  any  soft-coal  operator 
who  has  been  bred  to  the  dictatorial 
power  of  the  traditional  employer  he  will 
get  red  in  the  face  when  you  talk,  to  him 
about  joint  agreement.  He  is  provoked, 
simply  because  someone  has  risen  to  dis- 
pute his  arbitrary  authority;  but  I  sub- 
mit that  if  we  care  for  democracy,  if  we 
want  to  break  up  old  ways  a  little,  to  gtt 
one  step  toward  democratic  administra- 
tion, then  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  this 
dictatorial  power  is  in  this  country,  if 
not  broken,  at  least  challenged.  We 
should  hail  with  delight  the  slightest  in- 
dications that  the  laborers,  as  groups, 
through  collective  bargaining,  are  com- 
ing into  this  conflict  and  are  beginning 
to  divide  authority  with  the  employer. 

I  will  give  one  illustration:  In  my 
own  city,  after  much  warfare  of  the  sort 
you  are  having  right  along,  a  cool- 
headed  master-builder  set  himself  to 
work  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  got 
three  or  four  of  the  ablest  employers  to- 
gether and  made,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
building  trades,  an  agreement  between 
the  masters  and  the  men,  under  which 
they  agreed  not  to  strike  until  every  re- 
source of  arbitration  had  been  tried, 
first  locally,  whether  among  plaster- 
ers, or  the  painters,  or  the  decorators; 
then,  if  they  could  not  settle  it,  before 
the  General  Board  representing  the  af- 
filiated different  trades-unions;  and,  if 
they  could  not  settle  it,  before  a  judge  of 
a  certain  court.  In  thirteen  years  only 
two  outsiders  have  been  called  in.  They 
have  settled  the  matters  precisely  where 
in  all  decent  arbitration  they  should  be 
settled,  within  the  business  itself. 

I  believe  it  is  the  only  solution  of 
that  most  delicate  question  before  the 
public  to-day,  the  non-union  man.  This 
problem  will  eventually  settle  itself  un- 
der the  joint  agreement  system.  I  believe 
in  what  the  leaders  of  trades-unions,  like 


Mr.  Sargent,  say;  and  in  what,  in  the 
strongest  spinners*  union,  I  believe,  in 
England,  Mr.  Ashton  said:  "We  know 
the  business  as  well  as  the  employers  do ; 
we  know  they  are  not  making  large 
profits.  If  a  non-union  man  wants  to  get 
to  work  when  we  are  out  of  work,  we  let 
him  go  in  and  never  think  of  intimidat- 
ing." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
head  of  the  locomotive  workers  here, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  best  labor  men  in 
this  country — that  eventually  the  labor 
unions  can  be  brought  precisely  to  that 
position  after  we  have  this  education.  If 
I  wanted  to  do  just  as  much  harm  as  I 
could  to  trades-unions,  I  should  incor- 
porate them  to-morrow;  but  it  would 
harm  the  social  state  as  well.  I  do  not 
dare  to  discuss  it  here,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  drive  trades-unionism,  be- 
cause it  would  weaken  it,  straight  tow- 
ard a  crude  form  of  political  socialism. 
From  the  conservative  point  of  view, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  that  want 
incorporation,  that  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Just  as  fast  as  any  force  cripples 
any  trades-union,  we  get  the  appearance 
of  the  Socialist  Mayor.  I  have  told  a 
good  many,  "You  may  take  your  choice." 
Ultimately,  therefor.e,  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  "  power  with  responsibility  " 
we  may  expect,  when  we  have  trained 
trades-unions,  as  the  English  spinners 
have  been  trained,  that  they  will  say: 
"  Well,  we  are  willing  to  do  it  if  you 
want;  we  are  doing  what  incorporation 
will  do."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  this  solution  is  so 
precious  that  to  preclude  it  by  legal  in- 
corporation is  simply  a  mistake. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan  : 

After  stating  that  most  of  the  argu- 
ments against  incorporation  had  been 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Sullivan 
said  that  the  only  ones  who  were  asking 
for  incorporation  were  a  few  legislators. 
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probably  instigated  by  the  great  monopo- 
lists who  are  managing  this  country. 
Why  should  the  unions  be  incorpo- 
rated? Do  they  ask  anything  of  the 
State?  They  are  not  agencies  of  the 
State,  not  even  secondary  agencies ;  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  State  as  State,  as 
an  organization. 

Responsibility!  For  what  and  to 
whom  ?  There  is  a  certain  responsibility 
within  the  law.  In  my  own  union  we 
have  had  judgment  against  us,  in  the  case 
■  of  disputes  as  to  whether  we  should  pay 
the  heirs  of  certain  men  who  died  as 
members  of  the  union.  In  one  case  judg- 
ment was  given  against  our  officers ;  but 
we  had  to  pay  the  claim.  So  there  is  re- 
sponsibility already.  We  may  be  sued  in 
such  a  way. 

The  responsibility  that  is  asked  for  is 
responsibility  to  the  employers.  I  do  not 
see  whom  else  we  should  be  asked  to  be 
responsible  to.  We  become  responsible 
to  the  employers  in  proportion  as  they  be- 
come responsible  to  us.  There  are  em- 
ployers breaking  contracts  continually, 
spirit  and  letter.  In  one  case  an  em- 
ployer engaged  a  certain  lot  of  men  to 
work,  promising  to  pay  them  five  cents 
more  than  the  union  scale  per  hour,  and 
after  a  time  he  said  that  the  union  scale 
was  not  the  prevailing  scale,  and  refused 
to  pay.  The  men  waited  about  a  year, 
and  then  told  him  they  regarded  him  as 
a  breaker  of  contracts,  and  that  they 
would  therefore  retire  from  his  service. 
By  the  aid  of  the  union  they  brought  him 
around  to  the  contract. 

The  ideal  situation  is,  in  the  minds 
of  all  union  men  to-day,  consultation 
as  over  and  against  arbitration,  volun- 
tary or  compulsory — consultation  as  car- 
ried on  during  the  last  week  or  so  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  bituminous 
miners  in  Indianapolis,  and  as  is  carried 
on  every  year,  where  hundreds  of  dele- 
gates talk  the  matter  over,  argue  prices, 
methods  of  work,  etc. 


As  for  our  own  union — the  Typo- 
graphical Union — without  any  legal  re- 
sponsibility, without  incorporation,  it  has 
been  brought  about  that  employers  are 
willing  to  meet  with  us  in  both  branches 
of  the  trade.  We  have  made  contracts 
extending  for  years  ahead  with  most  of 
the  newspapers. 

There  is  one  paper  in  this  town 
which  holds  out — one  daily  paper.  When 
there  is  a  strike  in  this  town  the  foreman 
of  that  non-union  paper  takes  a  body  of 
men  and  goes  in  to  try  to  break  the 
strike.  The  conductors  of  that  paper 
know  that  matter  is  set  up  in  that  office 
by  non-union  men  and  carried  to  other 
offices  on  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing down  the  union.  That  paper  regards 
itself  as  one  possessing  the  most  pro- 
found morals,  and  tells  the  rest  of  us 
what  we  are  to  do  as  good  citizens  and  as 
good  men. 

We  have  learned  in  the  unions  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  making 
more  laws  or  with  consulting  courts.  We 
do  not  trust  the  lower  courts  as  a  rule. 
There  was  a  strike  in  this  town  in  our 
trade  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  sweep- 
ing injunction  was  granted  by  one  of  the 
lower  courts.  If  we  had  not  had  money, 
and  plenty  of  it,  to  employ  the  right  sort 
of  lawyers,  that  injunction  would  have 
stood.  We  reached  the  upper  courts,  and 
they  wiped  out  many  of  the  points  made 
by  the  lower  courts  against  us. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Sullivan  stated 
that  the  unions  have  no  use  for  incor- 
poration. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frankenheimer, 
but  with  his  points  of  law  on  hand,  Mr. 
Naumburg  presented  the  legal  aspect  of 
incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  follows : 

There  is  no  necessity  of  incorpora- 
tion in  order  to  hold  the  union  respon- 
sible; because,  under  provisions  of  law, 
the  officers  of  an  unincorpoi:^ted  asspcia- 
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tion,  as  a  labor  union,  can  be  sued.  Cases 
like  those  cited  by  Mr.  Sullivan  happen 
every  day.  The  union  is  bound  to  an- 
swer mandates  of  the  court;  if  not,  con- 
tempt proceedings  can  be  taken  against 
the  officers,  and  the  funds  of  the  union 
are  held  liable.  The  funds  of  the  union 
are  put  to  the  credit  of  the  union,  and 
certain  officers  sign  as  treasurer,  etc.,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  corporation. 

The  main  advantage  of  non-incorpo- 
ration under  the  laws  is  this :  A  corpora- 
tion of  the  State  requires  a  State  char- 
ter; it  must  perform  certain  functions, 
and  make  certain  reports.  A  member  of 
it,  if  it  be  a  stock  corporation,  has  certain 
franchises,  certain  privileges.  If  there 
is  any  desire  to  expel  him,  any  desire  to 
use  the  government  of  the  organization, 
he  has  a  right  to  take  the  matter  before 
court;  and  in  that  way  the  courts  will 
control  the  union  or  corporation.  That 
will  bring  about  the  result  that  outside 
authorities  will  come  in,  and  have  to  de- 
cide questions  of  internal  management 
without  having  the  experience  or  knowl- 
edge or  sympathy  with  the  conditions. 

The  strongest  trades-union  in  this 
country  is  situated  in  New  York — the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  never  been 
incorporated,  and  has  always  maintained 
the  brokerage  commission,  has  main- 
tained before  the  courts  its  right  to  han- 
dle the  organization,  to  expel  members 
or  to  punish  members,  as  it  will.  Very 
many  cases  have  come  before  the  courts 
in  which  a  man  has  desired  to  be  rein- 
stated, and  the  court  said  over  and  over 
again  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  like  an 
individual.  Mr.  Sullivan  brought  out 
the  point  that  the  unions  do  not  want  any- 
thing from  the  State  except  the  ordinary 
privileges  of  an  individual ;  so  that  they 
may  manage  their  business  as  an  indi- 
vidual can,  and  the  court  has  no  right 
to  question  whether  the  Governing 
Board  has  acted  rightly  in  expelling  or 


inflicting  penalties  upon  the  members. 
The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  held  liable 
for  Gratuity  Fund  Insurance — there  it  is 
a  question  of  contract;  that  same  thing 
would  prevail  in  trades-unions.  Cases 
happen  daily  where  the  trades-union  has 
benefit  privileges,  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  benefit  insurance,  and,  of 
course,  suits  are  brought  and  recoveries 
had,  and  moneys  paid. 

The  trades-union  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  an  ordinary  commercial  cor- 
poration. The  trades-union  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  profit,  and  there- 
fore could  not  incorporate  as  an  ordi- 
nary industrial  corporation ;  and  there- 
fore, the  desire  of  employing  corpora- 
tions to  treat  with  a  corporate  entity  of 
the  same  nature  would  not  be  met.  The 
trades-union  is  a  membership  corpora- 
tion. It  wishes  to  assert  certain  rights 
for  the  individuals  in  it,  but  the  trades- 
union  itself  receives  no  profit  from  either 
a  higher  or  lower  wage.  I  think,  in  the 
entire  discussion,  that  point  of  view 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Many  think  a 
trades-union  should  be  incorporated  as  a 
business  enterprise ;  but  it  does  not  come 
under  those  terms. 


**  It  is  not  to  the  clever  folk,  nor  even 
the  scientific  folk,  that  the  empire  of 
souls  belongs;  but  to  those  who  impress 
us,  having  conquered  nature  by  grace, 
passed  through  the  burning  bush,  and 
as  speaking,  not  the  language  of  human 
wisdom,  but  of  the  divine  will." 


If  thy  Soul  smiles  while  bathing  in 
the  Sunlight  of  thy  Life;  if  thy  Soul 
sings  within  her  chrysalis  of  flesh  and 
matter ;  if  thy  Soul  weeps  inside  her  cas- 
tle of  illusion;  if  thy  Soul  struggles  to 
break  the  silver  thread  that  binds  her  to 
the  Master;  know,  O  Disciple,  thy  Soul 
is  of  the  earth. — Eastern  Fragment, 
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Religious  Forms  and  Ceremonies 


[Dr.  Adler  began  his  address  by  stat- 
ing the  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  conception  of  forms  and 
ceremonies.  To  the  primitive  mind  that 
is  real  which  is  physical;  but  to  the  de- 
veloped intelligence  the  inner  life  is  more 
real  than  the  outer.  To  the  ancients 
holiness  inhered  in  things — to  a  church, 
to  the  bone  of  a  saint,  or  a  hair  from  his 
head.  But  from  this  point  of  view  there 
has  been  a  great  reaction.  The  modem 
religious  man  feels  that  holiness  is  a  sub- 
jective attitude  of  mind,  and  forms  and 
ceremonies,  places,  etc.,  are  holy  only  by 
virtue  of  the  holiness  of  the  concept 
which  they  represent.] 

The  enlightened  mind  to-day  feels  that 
there  is  no  holiness  in  a  church,  that  the 
stone  is  not  different  from  other  stone; 
and,  if  you  build  a  little  platform  or  a 
little  table  and  call  it  "  altar,"  that  that 
altar  is  not  anything  more  sacred  than 
any  other  platform ;  that  a  church  is  not 
of  itself  sanctifying,  but  that  you  may 
sit  in  it  in  a  most  unsanctified  state  of 
mind.  A  place  is  holy  if  we  have  holy 
thoughts  in  it ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have 
holy  thoughts  in  a  church,  why,  then,  it  is 
a  holy  place  for  you.  But  some  people 
find  that  they  are  apt  to  have  the  holier 
mood  away  from  the  church  and  the 
crowd  of  worshippers,  perhaps  in  silent 
communings  with  Nature,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  woods  or  by  the  shore  of  the 
ever-sounding  sea,  listening  to  its  music, 
more  sublime  than  any  pealing  organ. 
Or,  perhaps,  in  your  attic  chamber  some 
books  stir  you  to  ponder  on  the  solemn 
mystery  of  things.  Well,  then,  that  at- 
tic chamber  is  a  holier  place  for  you  than 

*  The  Substance  of  a  Discourse  Delivered  by 
Dr.  Felix  Adler  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


the  church  would  be  if  you  sat  there  with 
imsanctifying  thoughts. 

So,  too,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sacred  man;  a  priest  is  not  more  sacred 
than  other  people.  And  similarly  special 
times  and  seasons  are  not  more  sacred. 
A  Sunday,  for  instance,  is  not  in  itself  a 
holier  day  than  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  All  these  conceptions  of  a  sacred- 
ness  inhering  in  things,  independent  of 
the  subjective  condition  of  the  mind,  are 
for  us  to-day  obsolete. 

Still,  these  externals  may  help  us  as 
aids — as  means  toward  creating  the  right 
state  of  mind.  For  example,  as  to  the 
church,  I  certainly  agree  that  no  church 
itself  is  more  sacred  than  any  other 
building;  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  meet- 
ing for  religious  purposes,  I  do  not  wish 
to  convene  with  my  friends  in  a  barn,  I 
do  not  wish  to  convene  with  them  in  a 
circus,  or  in  a  theatre,  or  even  in  a  hall 
of  music — a  reason  why  we  wish  and 
hope  to  have  an  appropriate  meeting- 
place  for  our  use. 

And  so  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Sunday  is  not  peculiarly  holy,  but  that 
any  day  upon  which  the  holy  mood 
comes  upon  us  is  holy.  But  let  me  ask 
you :  Does  the  holy  mood  come  to  you  on 
a  Monday,  or  a  Tuesday,  or  a  Wednes- 
day, or  a  Thursday,  or  a  Friday,  or  a 
Saturday?  In  the  midst  of  this  over- 
busy,  hot  and  hasty  life  of  ours,  full  of 
business  and  professional  interests  and 
duties,  is  it  usual  that  we  have  the  time 
or  even  feel,  as  we  ought,  the  necessity 
of  reserving  time  for  self-recollection, 
for  poise,  for  surveying  our  whole  life? 

So  in  regard  to  persons,  to  priests. 
No  man  is  a  priest  in  the  old  sense,  and 
yet  I  do  think  that  it  is  important  to  set 
aside  certain  men  who  have  a  pro- 
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nounced  interest  in  moral  and  religious 
questions,  who  have  the  ability  to  ex- 
press moral  and  religious  ideals,  and  to 
train  them  so  that  they  may  help  others. 

Please  do  not  forget — this  is  really  the 
central  thought  of  my  whole  address — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  express  ideals  in 
order  to  give  them  force  and  efficacy; 
that  ideals  which  merely  slumber,  which 
remain  inchoate  in  the  mind,  which  are 
merely  felt,  not  expressed,  are  apt  to  be- 
come faint  and  inefficacious:  and  relig- 
ious forms  and  ceremonies  are  to  be 
based — if  you  will  admit  that  they  ought 
to  be  continued  in  any  form — upon  this 
need  of  expressing  what  otherwise 
would  remain  unexpressed. 

And  so,  also,  I  think  we  shall  need  fes- 
tivals ;  and  I  want  to  say  a  brief  word  as 
to  festivals.  The  great  festivals  of  re- 
ligion have  been  religious  accentuations 
of  the  change  of  the  season — spring  fes- 
tivals, summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fes- 
tivals. Originally,  among  the  heathen, 
these  festivals  were  observed  because  it 
was  believed  that  divine,  supernatural 
beings  interfered  to  bring  about  the 
change  of  seasons.  The  early  peoples  had 
no  conception  of  law;  they  thought  the 
change  of  seasons  was  brought  about  by 
the  interference  of  gods,  and  they  kept 
these  festivals  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  and  that  the  change  of  seasons 
might  be  beneficial  and  favorable.  Later 
on,  in  the  ethical,  in  the  monotheistic 
religions,  there  was  superadded  the  idea 
of  supernatural  interference  in  history. 
For  instance,  in  the  Hebrew  religion  the 
great  spring  festival  is  the  Passover. 
Then  there  was  added  to  it  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  miraculous,  supernatural  inter- 
ference of  God  in  human  history,  namely, 
in  the  spring-time  it  was  supposed  God 
led  out  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage ; 
He  emancipated  the  slaves,  which  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  His  mi- 
raculous intervention.  At  the  Pentecost 
there  was  another  supernatural  interfer- 


ence, the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  in  the  fall  there  was  another, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  Christian  religion  you  find  the 
same  idea.  There  is  the  festival  of  the 
winter  solstice,  the  twenty-fifth  of  De- 
cember, when  the  light  begins  to  increase 
after  it  has  reached  the  lowest  d)b.  But 
in  connection  with  that  natural  basis  of 
the  festival  there  was  for  the  Christian 
the  idea  of  a  supernatural  light  that  had 
been  kindled,  supernatural  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  namely,  the 
birth  of  Christ.  And  at  Easter  there  was 
another  supernatural  occurrence  in  his- 
tory, namely,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  tomb ;  just  as  Nature  resurrects 
in  the  spring,  so  He  resurrected  from  the 
tomb.  And  in  summer,  the  summer  fes- 
tival was  commemorative  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  on.  So  we 
find  at  first  just  the  Nature  festival,  the 
celebration  of  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
and  then  the  notion  of  some  supernatural 
interference. 

Now,  we  do  not  believe  in  supemat- 
ural  intereference  either  in  Nature  or  in 
human  history ;  and  yet  our  festivals,  too, 
must  be  primarily  festivals  of  the  sea- 
sons. It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  har- 
monious way,  from  our  point  of  view,  to 
celebrate  them  is  to  commemorate  on 
these  occasions  the  analogous  events  in 
human  life,  and  to  bring  out  their  mean- 
ing. For  instance,  Christmas  shall  be 
for  us  a  festival,  not  of  one  Holy  Child, 
but  of  Holy  Childhood  in  general,  a  fes- 
tival on  which  we  should  tr>'  to  realize 
what  childhood  means  for  the  world.  At 
Easter-time  we  should  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival of  adolescence  (in  connection  with 
graduation  exercises  of  our  schools), 
and  bring  out  the  meanings  of  that 
period  of  life.  In  the  summer  there 
should  be  a  festival  of  maturity;  and  in 
the  fall,  when  the  leaves  drop,  we  can 
have  our  All  Soul's  Day,  on  which  we  re- 
member the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
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past,  who  have  given  us  of  their  strength 
and  have  helped  us  along  the  ways  of 
progress. 

But  these  are  the  public  festivals,  and 
would  be  public  religious  exercises.  The 
religious  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
apply  to  households  and  to  private  life 
are  of  even  greater  interest ;  and  of  these 
I  wish  to  speak  now. 

Let  me  preface  this  part  of  my  dis- 
course by  defining  what  I  mean  by  the 
word  "  holy."  Holy  are  not  things ;  that 
is  our  difference  from  the  past.  The  past 
said  things  are  holy,  but  holiness  is  not 
in  things;  holiness  is  in  us — in  certain 
moods,  certain  aspirations,  certain  yearn- 
ings, certain  raptures,  certain  thrills  of 
reverence,  which  we  call  "  holy."  Holy 
is  our  thought  when  we  give  our  life  to 
the  oppressed;  and  when  we  espouse 
their  cause,  we  espouse  what  we  should 
say  is  to  us  a  holy  cause.  Holy  is  our  at- 
titude toward  the  State  when  we  sacrifice 
ourselves  in  its  service.  Holy  is  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  any  genuine  man  looks 
upon  the  mother  of  his  children,  or  in 
which  a  refined  man  would  take  the  hand 
of  his  bride  at  the  marriage  altar — holy 
is  his  thought  of  her.  Holy  is  any 
thought,  or  mood,  or  act  which  is  in- 
spired by  that  representative  self  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you  last  Sunday.  I  said 
then,  there  are  two  selves,  the  public  and 
the  private  self;  and  that  the  public 
self  represents  humanity  and  its  sacred 
rights,  and  especially  the  human  life,  the 
perfect  life  that  is  to  be.  So,  then,  let  me 
say  for  brevity  sake,  any  thought,  any 
word,  any  act  is  holy  which  is  inspired  by 
the  thought  of  the  perfect  humanity  that 
is  to  be. 

In  speaking  of  those  religious  forms 
that  apply  to  the  private  life,  to  the 
household  life,  a  word,  first,  about  mar- 
riage: Is  there  to  be  a  marriage  cere- 
mony? If  you  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
ceremony,  of  a  religious  form  of  any 
kind  in  the  case  of  marriage,  you  have 


practically  admitted  my  whole  conten- 
tion. You  cannot  say,  "  I  am  opposed 
to  forms  and  ceremonies,"  and  yet  admit 
that  you  want  a  form  of  some  kind  when 
your  son  or  daughter  is  to  be  married. 
Now  there  are  very  few  people  who 
would  not  admit  that ;  there  are  very  few 
people  who  are  so  incrusted  in  radicalism 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  have  the  son 
and  daughter  go  to  the  marriage  altar, 
enter  marriage,  merely  with  the  contract 
view  of  it  emphasized,  the  legal  view. 
Everyone  feels  that  there  is  a  higher 
meaning  in  marriage;  that  it  stands  for 
more  than  a  mere  legal  bond,  and  the  cer- 
emony is  just  to  bring  out  this  higher 
meaning. 

What  is  the  higher,  holier  meaning?  I 
said  that  all  holiness  is  derived  from  the 
notion  of  future  perfection.  To  my 
mind,  marriage  is  one  of  the  prime  insti- 
tutions, which  is  dedicated,  which  has 
for  its  object,  to  promote  this  ideal  of 
moral  perfection.  Marriage  is  an  insti- 
tution in  which  not  only  happiness  is  to 
be  secured — that  is  far  too  low  a  plane 
on  which  to  put  marriage ;  but  it  is  an  in- 
stitution, in  which  each  is  to  be  helped  to 
secure  the  highest  perfection  possible  to 
him,  to  advance  the  human  race  in  his 
person,  as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  through 
the  guiding,  shaping,  and  loving  influ- 
ence of  the  other.  Indeed,  that  would  be 
my  notion  of  love.  I  think  the  highest 
kind  of  love  is  not  that  which  dwells  on 
physical  perfection,  or  that  which  is 
merely  tender,  but  that  which  sees  in  the 
other  a  possible  perfection;  that  which 
spends  itself  in  redeeming  the  finer,  no- 
bler, grander  qualities  in  the  man  and  in 
the  woman.  That  is  love.  That  it  is 
which  means  to  love  another,  to  be  busy 
over  him,  serving  him,  spending  one's 
self  for  him,  for  his  sake  or  for  her  sake, 
in  order  to  reveal  those  possible  excel- 
lences. If  all  holiness  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  moral  perfection,  then  marriage 
is  a  holy  institution,  and  the^Ject  o^the 
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marriage  ceremony  is  briefly  to  indicate 
this  meaning,  to  say  a  proper,  becoming 
word  to  those  who  pass  the  threshold  of 
this  new  estate,  to  acquaint  them  with  its 
franchises  and  its  opportunities. 

The  same  need  of  ceremony  also  un- 
derlies the  address  which  is  given  in  the 
hour  of  bereavement,  in  the  hour  of  af- 
fliction ;  but  as  I  have  frequently  alluded 
to  that,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  bare 
reference  and  pass  it  over.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  certain  other  ceremonies  to 
which  I  have  not  yet  made  allusion. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  something 
that  takes  the  place  of  baptism.  Of 
course,  the  sacramental  view,  the  idea 
that  the  word  spoken  is  the  channel  of  an 
influx  from  above,  or  that  the  drops  of 
water  can  wipe  away  original  sin,  and  all 
that,  is  out  of  my  mind  entirely ;  but  I  do 
think  that  the  great  occasions  of  life 
should  be  ethically  pointed,  should  be 
spiritually  accentuated,  on  the  ground 
that  things  need  to  be  expressed,  and 
fitly  expressed ;  and  that  the  ideal  which 
remiains  unexpressed,  however  you  may 
feel  the  pressure  of  it,  and  the  warmth  of 
it  at  heart,  is  apt  at  times  to  grow  faint 
and  inefficacious  in  the  world.  Now  I 
have  called  this  ceremony  the  name-giv- 
ing ceremony;  and  several  times  in  the 
history  of  the  society — but,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  not  as  often  as  I  should  have  wished 
— I  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  it. 
It  consists  in  an  address,  with  music  pre- 
ceding and  following,  then  the  solemn 
giving  of  the  name  to  the  new-bom  child, 
and  then  the  recording  of  the  name  in 
the  book  of  family  record.  And  the 
thought  underlying  the  ceremony  is  that 
the  parents  should  become  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  which  they  assume; 
that  they  should,  as  it  were,  dedicate  a 
quiet,  solemn  moment,  in  which  they 
gather  up  to  a  point  the  meaning  of  this 
new  event  in  their  life — the  birth  of  the 
child;  what  they  are  undertaking,  what 
they  are  pledging  themselves  to,  what 


they  have  committed  themselves  to  in 
giving  birth,  in  giving  life,  to  this  child, 
namely,  not  only  to  bring  it  up  physi- 
cally, not  only  to  g^ve  it  schooling  and 
develop  its  intellect,  but  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  fulfilment  of  its  highest  destiny. 
And  that  is  well  expressed  in  the  name- 
giving  ceremony,  because  the  name 
means — is  the  sign  of — individuality. 
The  name  is  something  by  which  this 
particular  person  is  to  be  known 
throughout  all  his  life ;  it  stands  for  his 
singularity,  his  individuality,  his  own 
personality,  that  which  is  distinctive 
about  him.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  may  say 
that  the  highest  destiny  to  which  we  can 
educate  the  child  is  to  make  him  truly 
distinctive,  to  educate  him  into  that 
uniqueness  which  the  name  ought  to 
stand  for,  to  educate  him  so  that  he  may 
become  in  the  finite  world  the  distinctive 
manifestation  of  the  infinite. 

I  have  referred  to  marriage  and  bap- 
tism; I  wish  now  to  say  just  briefly  that 
the  great  ceremony,  that  of  communion, 
is  represented  to  us  by  our  assemblies. 
Holiness  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
moral  perfection.  That  idea  is  presented 
in  these  assemblies  in  its  various  aspects ; 
it  fills  the  mind;  it  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings; it  stirs  the  will;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  the  sense  of  union  with 
others  in  the  pursuit  of  this  highest  aim. 
Now,  that  is  communion,  a  sense  of 
union  with  others  in  the  pursuit  6i  life's 
highest  aim.  But  this  idea  ought  to  be 
brought  out  better,  more  definitely  than 
it  has  been,  and  can  be,  with  the  help  of 
congregational  singing,  and  of  respon- 
sive service ;  all  of  which,  however,  is  not 
possible  in  a  hall  of  music,  but  will  be- 
come possible  when  we  have  our  own 
hall. 

There  remain  two  other  sacraments, 
the  analogue,  the  counterpart,  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  of.  One  is  the  absolution 
from  sin,  the  confessional.  It- may  shock 
some  of  you  to  hear  that  I  am  thinking 
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of  something  like  the  confessional.  You 
will  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  any  sinful  man  has 
the  power  to  absolve  his  fellow-man  from 
his  sins ;  that  can  only  be  attained  by  con- 
trition and  sincere  penitence,  and  so 
forth.  But  all  the  same,  in  modem  New 
York,  in  commercial  New  York,  just  as 
in  old  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
great  need  of  something  to  take  the  place 
of  the  confession  of  sins.  The  need  of 
confession  is  one  of  the  prime  moral 
needs  of  man.  It  is  based  upon  the  feel- 
ing that  a  double  life  is  intolerable ;  that 
somehow  here  there  is  great  guilt ;  you 
have  got  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it; 
that  somebody  has  got  to  know  it  be- 
fore you  can  get  relief.  Somebody 
has  got  to  know  it.  You  do  not  need 
an  authorized  priest  or  clerg3mian  for 
that ;  any  friend  whom  you  can  trust  will 
serve  you.  He  must,  however,  have 
two  qualifications:  he  must  be  inex- 
orably just — you  do  not  want  a  senti- 
mentalist who  will  pat  you  on  the  back 
and  try  to  make  light  of  your  guilt — ^he 
must  be  one  who  weighs  the  scale  of  jus- 
tice with  a  firm  and  even  hand;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  must  be  merciful;  he 
must  have  the  power  sympathetically  to 
follow  through  all  its  intricate  wind- 
ings the  experiences  of  the  stricken 
conscience.  Because  such  people,  such 
friends,  are  rare,  therefore  there  must  be 
public  men  who  will  take  their  place ;  and 
the  moral  and  religious  teacher  is  spe- 
cially suitable,  or  should  be,  when  called 
upon  to  render  this  service  to  others. 
You  can  well  imagine  that  I  am  not 
drawing  on  my  fancy  in  speaking  of 
these  things.  No  one  can  live  in  public 
life  for  many  years  in  a  great  city,  either 
as  a  minister  or  as  one  who  somehow  ful- 
fils the  functions  corresponding  to  those 
of  a  minister,  without  having  been  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  listen  to  such 
tales ;  and  I  wish  only  to  express  my  re- 
gret that  some  of  those  who  have  come 


to  me  have  come  so  late,  as  if  they  felt 
it  was  an  intrusion,  as  if  they  were 
too  shy,  or  as  if  they  dreaded  imdergo- 
ing  the  painful  ordeal  of  self -revelation, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  it  off  imtil 
they  were  scourged  by  their  consciences 
into  coming.  I  wish  they  had  come  ear- 
lier in  some  instances ;  it  might  have  been 
possible  then  to  more  quickly  undo  the 
mischief,  and  to  unravel  the  wretched 
tangles. 

The  moral  teacher,  the  religious  teach- 
er, is  not  a  lecturer.  What  a  paltry  view 
to  take  of  the  Ethical  Society!  The  Sun- 
day meeting  a  lecture !  The  Ethical  So- 
ciety and  its  leaders  must  fill  in  many 
ways  the  place  in  the  religious  life  once 
occupied  by  the  churdh.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  the  baptism,  the  name-giving 
ceremony,  the  communion  of  the  assem- 
bled body,  of  those  who  aspire  together 
after  the  same  ideals,  feel  their  union, 
and  then  these  private  functions,  the  lis- 
tening to  the  confession,  and  one  more. 

I  do  also  believe  in  something  analo- 
gous to  what  is  called  in  the  Catholic 
Church  extreme  unction.  This  means  by 
certain  external  ceremonies  preparing 
for  death,  preparing  the  dying  to  meet 
their  end.  In  this  connection  certain 
great  death-beds,  great  death-scenes, 
come  to  mind.  For  instance,  we  read 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  thirty-three, 
suddenly  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquering  career;  and  as  he  lies 
there  dying,  unable  to  speak,  just  able 
only  to  move,  the  flaps  of  his  tent  are 
thrown  back,  and  behold!  vast  armies 
file  before  his  death-bed,  salute  him  once 
more,  their  great  imperial  chief.  What 
a  dramatic  scene!  We  read  of  the  less 
dramatic  but  more  affecting  death- 
scenes,  the  farewell  of  Socrates  that  I 
described  last  week,  and  the  last  parting 
of  Jesus  from  His  disciples.  We  are 
deeply  touched  by  reading  these  things, 
but  we  also  realize  that  these  men  were 

the  great  ones  on  earth;  and  it  was  no 
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wonder  that,  being  so  great,  they  had 
the  courage  to  look  death  in  the  eye,  and 
to  meet  his  approach  with  clear,  full  con- 
science. 

But  I  imagine  the  general  opinion  is — 
if  indeed  one  can  guess  at  a  general  opin- 
ion in  such  matters  nowadays — that  the 
preparation,  a  deliberate  preparation,  for 
dying,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  near 
the  end,  is  rather  to  be  avoided.  I  think 
if  we  were  to  be  frank  with  one  another 
we  should  most  of  us  confess,  if  we  had 
our  way,  we  should  prefer  to  go  off  un- 
conscious. 

But  I  believe  that  in  those  last  hours 
the  crowning  victory  of  life  is  to  be  won ; 
that  in  the  victory  over  the  fear  of 
death  the  crowning  lesson  of  life  is  to 
be  learned,  viz.,  the  lesson  of  complete 
resignation,  of  an  absolute  willingness 
to  accept  our  lot,  though  we  do  not 
know  what  it  will  be,  in  the  firm  as- 
surance that  in  a  world  morally  ordered 
nothing  evil  can  happen.  Everything 
is  for  the  best.  He  who  can  go  through 
the  mystic  portals  with  that  feeling, 
accepting  his  fate,  sure  that  it  is  best, 
though  he  know  not  what  it  be,  he 
has  learned  life's  crowning  lesson ;  he  is 
made  perfect,  so  far  as  mortal  man  can 
be  made  perfect  in  his  last  hour.  And  if 
the  end  of  life  is  moral  perfection,  have 
we  the  right  to  deprive  ourselves  and 
those  we  care  for  of  the  chance  of  taking 
that  long  step  forward,  the  longest  step 
in  all  our  life,  toward  their  goal?  And 
those  last  moments,  too,  are  apt  to  be 
moments  of  strange  illumination. 

Now  this  is  what  I  mean  by  extreme 
unction,  winning  the  crowning  victory 
over  the  fear  of  death,  learning  the 
crowning  lesson,  making  one's  peace 
with  one's  past.  And  if  any  brother  can 
render  this  service  to  his  brother  man, 
be  he  layman  or  authorized  priest  or 
teacher,  let  him  not  fail  to  perform  ex- 
treme unction  for  his  brother. 

The  life  of  men  on  earth  should  not  be 


unblessed  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods 
shall  have  come — ^as  it  is  coming — and 
they  descend  below  the  horizon.  The 
sanctities  of  life  are  immanent,  not  ex- 
ternal. Human  life  in  all  its  relations 
has  divine  meanings,  if  we  have  but  the 
wit  to  perceive  them,  and  the  felicitous 
faculty  to  express  them;  for  expressed 
they  must  be,  because  if  unexpressed 
they  lose  their  strength  and  become  inef- 
ficacious. It  is  the  part  of  the  Ethical 
Society,  in  speech,  in  music,  in  song,  in 
architecture,  in  significant  painting,  to 
express  the  everlasting  human  sanctity, 
the  divine  meaning,  that  inheres  in  hu- 
man life  itself. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  the  lecturer 
of  the  Independent  Religious  Society  of 
Chicago,  has  come  out  in  rather  a  vehe- 
ment address  pointing  out  some  of  the 
defects  threatening  American  institu- 
tions and  manners.  He  arraigns  the  ma- 
terialism of  our  civilization,  in  which 
money-making  and  comfort  so  fre- 
quently affront  the  claims  of  beauty  and 
culture,  and  insists  that  our  social  and 
political  institutions  are  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted  by  this  materi^ism,  un- 
less the  supreme  power  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  be  used  vigorously  to  pro- 
mote universal  education. 


Thou  canst  create  this  day  thy  chances 
for  the  morrow.  In  the  great  journey 
causes  sown  each  hour  bear  each  its  har- 
vest of  effects,  for  rigid  Justice  rules  the 
world.  With  mighty  sweep  of  never- 
erring  actions,  it  brings  to  mortals  lives 
of  weal  or  woe,  the  karmic  progeny  of 
all  our  former  thoughts  and  deeds. — 
Eastern  Fragment. 

*     *     *     * 

"  A  duty  is  no  sooner  divined  than 
from  that  moment  it  becomes  binding 
upon  us."  ^^  ^ 
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Wilhelm  Foerster 

From  an  Address  on  the  Seventieth  An- 
niversary of  His  Birth  (December  10, 
1902)  by  Dr.  M.  Kronenberg.* 

EVERY  age  will  create  for  itself 
personalities  appropriate  to  its 
distinctive  characteristics,  just  as 
much  as  it  will  establish  its  special  in- 
stitutions. But  the  term  "  personality  " 
should  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
those  men  who,  in  their  development  and 
through  their  work,  are  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  sincere  and  noble 
aspirations,  the  highest  ideals,  of  their 
time. 

In  this  sense  Wilhelm  Foerster  is  a 
personality.  He  belongs  to  that  small 
class  of  public  men  who,  in  their  manner 
of  life  and  their  work,  by  every  detail  of 
their  multifarious  activities,  help  to  im- 
part distinctive  characteristics  to  their 
generation. 

Prior  to  the  year  1892,  Wilhelm  Foer- 
ster's  name  had  been  known  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  scientists. 
Now  it  is  a  household  word  with  the 
German  nation.  For,  at  that  time,  abject 
despair  and  despondency  had  taken  hold 
of  its  noblest  and  best.  The  almost  in- 
supportable oppression  of  a  reactionary 
government  had  been  weighing  down 
the  young  German  Empire  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  even  the  most  patient  and  op- 
timistic citizen  despaired  of  the  future. 
Above  all,  those  who  still  climg  to  the 
liberal  traditions  of  the  past,  who  be- 
lieved in  enlightenment,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  Humanitarians,  were  inclined  to  take 
the  most  mournful  view  of  the  future. 
What  now  confronted  them  was  but  the 
direct,  distinctive,  brazen  negation  of  the 
best  aspirations  of  a  glorious  past:  a 
paroxysm  of  hate,  of  meanest  persecu- 
tion and  denunciation,  such  as  only  a 

♦  Translated  from  **  Die  Nation  "  and  *'  Eth- 
ische  Kultur"by  J.  D.  L. 


few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
to  be  utterly  impossible,  now  held  the 
land  in  thrall.  Racial  prejudice  and 
class  hatred,  religious  and  political  per- 
secution, grew  at  an  alarming  and  ever- 
increasing  rate. 

The  attempt  to  place  on  the  statute 
books  the  notorious  Zedlitz  School  regu- 
lations aroused  many  from  their  lethargy 
and  awakened  them  to  a  realization 
of  the  danger  threatening  the  most  val-. 
uable  possessions  of  modem  culture. 
Now  men  were  only  too  eager  and  will- 
ing to  organize  and  transplant  into  Ger- 
man soil  that  Ethical  Movement  which 
had  already  taken  root  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  new 
hope  for  the  future  came  to  the  Liberals 
in  the  Fatherland. 

Nobody  probably  has  worked  harder 
than  Wilhelm  Foerster  to  nurse  the 
small  faint  spark  of  hope  and  expect- 
ancy into  a  beacon-light  of  renewed  con- 
fidence. He  assumed  the  leadership, 
gave  wise  counsel  to  his  co-laborers,  and 
planned  systematic,  energetic  work. 
Here  was  a  man  who  had  passed  the 
zenith  of  human  activity ;  who  continued 
to  act  as  Director  of  the  Berlin  Observa- 
tory, as  mathematician  and  astronomer; 
who  could  look  back'  upon  long,  success- 
ful years  of  service  devoted  to  science; 
who  could  not  bie  accused  of  promulgat- 
ing ill-considered  doctrines  of  immature 
dreamers.  He  closed  behind  him  the 
door  of  his  quiet  study,  and  abandoned 
for  a  while  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  sci- 
entific investigations,  in  order  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  humanity  and  faith  in  the 
higher  life.  He  proclaimed  that  "al- 
though heretofore  the  strongest  will  and 
the  purest  aspirations  have  been  ham- 
pered by  isolation,  by  the  all-pervading 
despair  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  ideal  and  the 
good,  yet  it  should  be  possible  gradually 
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to  revivify  the  confidence  in  the  final  at- 
tainment of  the  good,  if  persuasive  yet 
persisting  efforts  are  used  to  carry  our 
message  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
land.  We  may  then  expect  with  utmost 
confidence  that  this  innermost  stagna- 
tion will  be  overcome  by  a  rejuvenated 
humanity,  animated  by  a  high  idealism. 
An  ethical  atmosphere  of  invigorating 
purity  will  float  around  the  landmarks  of 
unselfish  human  progress.  We  must 
climb  to  this  beautiful  world  of  liberty 
and  high  ideals." 

Thus  Foerster  indicated  the  road  that 
should  be  travelled  in  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment— a  new  road;  and  yet,  after  all,  the 
old,  well-known  highway,  but  to  be  trav- 
elled only  after  the  journey  had  been 
planned  with  care  and  with  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  goal  to  be  reached.  All 
those  modem  ideas  and  aspirations — 
liberalism,  liberty,  progress,  enlighten- 
ment, the  humanities — where  do  they 
have  their  common  source  but  in  human 
nature,  conscious  of  its  ability  to  develop 
from  within  all  its  gifts  and  natural  pro- 
pensities, but  not  relying  upon  outside 
assistance,  not  leaning  on  authority  or 
upon  speculations  as  to  a  possible  here- 
after. If  now  this  foundation  of  modern 
culture,  this  common  human  nature,  be 
sufficiently  strong  and  rich  and  pro- 
ductive to  ripen  in  ever-increasing  per- 
fection the  finest  fmit  of  civilization, 
should  it  not  also  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  suppress  and  extinguish  those  noxious 
weeds  of  our  social  life  which  seem  to  be 
inseparable  and  unavoidable  in  every 
rich  soil?  Extemal  development  had 
proceeded  faster  than  internal,  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  slower  study  of  social 
and  political  ethics.  This  conflict  had  to 
be  overcome,  and,  therefore,  it  was  nec- 
essary at  the  outset  to  dig  deeper  and 
with  greater  care  into  the  soil  of  hu- 
man development  and  culture ;  to  throw 
across  the  chasm  of  party  strife  and 
struggle  that  bridge  which  should  lead 


to  the  dwelling  of  finest  thought  and 
most  gracious  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
Foerster's  incessant,  willing,  laborious 
worlc  in  this  direction  within  the  limited 
space  of  this  speech.  And  so  we  will 
mention  only  his  participation  in  a  move- 
ment for  public  lectures  on  science  and 
art;  his  efforts  to  interest  the  people  in 
nobler  forms  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion, and  to  reform  charitable  work  on 
ethical  principles.  He  desired  to  have 
justice  untampered  with  by  money  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  he  labored  for  honesty 
in  every  branch  of  public  life. 

A  Frenchman,  fighting  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  battle  for  Social  Ethics, 
once  said :  "  It  will  be  necessary  to  create 
a  new  aristocracy  in  modem  democracy. 
We  would  call  aristocrats  those  who  ap- 
peal to  the  nobler  conscience  and  the  in- 
nermost soul  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  leading  them  on  to  the  conscious- 
ness and  love  of  nobler  aims."  Surely, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  bet- 
ter qualified  than  Wilhelm  Foerster  to 
personify  such  aristocrat.  According  to 
Schiller,  we  owe  the  highest  gratitude 
to.  those  nobler  natures  who  give  their 
all,  their  entire  being,  to  their  people; 
and  such  gratitude  is  offered  to  Wilhelm 
Foerster  now,  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  which  the  psalmist  sing^.  This 
offering  is  made  by  every  friend  and 
well-wisher  of  the  movement  for  Ethical 
Culture. 


Before  the  Soul  can  comprehend  and 
may  remember,  she  must  unto  the  Silent 
Speaker  be  united,  just  as  the  form  to 
which  the  clay  is  modelled  is  first  united 
with  the  potter's  mind. — Eastern  Frag- 
ment, 


"  Do  not  hope  to  excite  love  except 
by  love."  ^  , 
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The  Ethical  Significance  of  Maeterlinck 


JUST  as,  on  the  side  of  his  plays, 
Maeterlinck  is  often  called  the  Bel- 
gian Shakespeare,  so  on  the  side  of 
his  prose  writings,  concerned  as  they  are 
with  ethical  and  spiritual  considerations, 
he  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
modern  Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  as  we 
think,  with  a  considerably  greater  degree 
of  truth.  For  Maeterlinck  resembles 
Shakespeare  in  but  a  single  phase  of  the 
English  dramatic  poet's  wonderfully 
wide  human  range,  in  that  sense,  as 
Maeterlinck  himself  puts  it,  of  terror  of 
the  unknown  horrors  that  surround  us — 
a  perception  which,  while  it  completely 
dominates  his  own  outlook,  is  fully  de- 
veloped in  caily  one  manifestation  of 
Shakespeare's  genius,  the  character  of 
Hamlet.  The  mood  of  Hamlet,  so  far 
as  it  resembles  Shakespeare's  questicm- 
ings  and  uncertainties,  constitutes  but  a 
fractional  part  of  his  entire  conscious- 
ness. Shakespeare  loved  the  world  of 
action  and  actuality,  had  faith  in  it  for 
the  most  part,  and  formulated  no  general 
conception  of  that  "  tragiqufC  quotidien," 
the  daily  tragedy  of  existence,  which  is 
fundamental  alike  with  Maeterlinck  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  their  pessimistic 
view  of  nature  as  something  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  man's  happiness.  Shake- 
speare lived  in  an  age  of  buoyant  youth, 
when  the  problems  of  life  seemed  sim- 
ple and  the  imagination  a  sufficient  in- 
strument for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  Maeterlinck  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
represent  ages  of  disillusionment,  of 
world-weariness,  in  which  religion  and 
poetry,  and  even  science,  having  succes- 
sively failed  to  increase  perceptibly  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  men  turn  dis- 
heartened from  a  fatality  which  seems 
to  pursue  them  in  the  physical  world,  in- 


solent, irrational,  and  inevitable,  to  a  lit- 
tle world  within  themselves  in  which 
they  try  to  realize  a  happiness  indepen- 
dent of  circumstances  as  well  as  of  ulti- 
mate reward. 

The  ethical  significance  of  Maeter- 
linck lies  in  his  attempt  to  justify  on  the 
grounds  of  this  higher  happiness  the  an- 
cient call  of  man's  conscience  to  right 
living,  to  show  the  truth  in  the  highest 
spiritual  sense  of  the  old  adage  that  to 
be  happy  one  must  be  good;  and  that 
such  happiness  as  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude brings  is  alone  permanent,  satisfy- 
ing, and  as  inevitable  in  its  sphere  as  nat- 
ural law.  is  in  the  world  without.  With 
him  this  ethical  doctrine — the  reflower- 
ing  of  the  finest  pagan  moral  philosophy 
taking  root  in  an  age  whose  soil  of  disil- 
lusionment is  so  like  that  in  which  it 
flourished  under  the  lofty  rule  of  the 
great  emperor-philosopher — ^takes  on  a 
peculiarly  modern  form  and  expression. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  curious  combination 
of  mysticism  and  positivism,  of  a  desire 
to  see  in  the  spirit  the  sole  reality,  and  of 
a  conviction  that  the  spirit  itself  has  con- 
nections with  that  real  world  which  it 
seeks  to  repudiate.  The  fusion  of  these 
two  elements  was  not  immediately  real- 
ized in  Maeterlinck's  own  consciousness ; 
and  so  the  ethical  significance  which  we 
have  indicated  as  being  his  has  been 
rather  a  slow  growth  and  development 
than  a  fully  comprehended  message 
from  the  first  in  his  writings.  This  de- 
velopment has  often  taken  on  the  form 
of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
and  many  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  Maeterlinck  has  actually  believed 
and  stood  for. 

In  his  earlier  works — that  is,  in  the 
plays  before  Mona  Fawno^-and^in^jLf 
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Tresor  des  Humbles,  his  first  book  of 
essays — there  is  no  trace  of  moral  im- 
port whatever.  In  these  first  essays  he 
shows  complete  sympathy  with  a  mys- 
ticism of  that  transcendental  type  which 
finds  in  the  soul  an  entity  entirely  sep- 
arate from  that  other  entity  in  which  it 
is  housed,  the  body.  Such  mysticism  is 
opposed  to  a  moral  view  of  life,  since 
morality  is  a  practical  matter,  having 
to  do,  whatever  its  ultimate  significance, 
with  real  things  as  objects  of  choice  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  individual. 
Even  the  happiness  of  conscious  recti- 
tude, which  follows  as  a  result  of  right 
choice,  is  unrelated  to  the  soul.  Such 
happiness  is  a  sensation  rather  than  a 
state  of  pure  being.  It  involves  limita- 
tions, and  it  is  essential  to  the  soul  that 
its  sensations  should  be  unlimited.  This 
relation  of  the  soul  to  practical  .ethics  is 
discussed  in  an  essay  on  La  Morale  Mys- 
tique in  Le  Tresor  des  Humbles. 

"What  would  happen,"  Maeterlinck 
asks,  "  if  one  soul  became  visible  abso- 
lutely, and  had  to  advance  into  the  mid- 
dle of  its  assembled  sisters,  unveiled,  but 
charged  with  its  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  leading  in  its  train  the  most  secret 
acts  of  its  life  that  nothing  could  ex- 
press ?  For  what  would  it  blush  ?  What 
would  it  wish  to  conceal?  Would  it 
seek,  like  a  woman  abashed,  to  cast  the 
long  mantle  of  its  locks  over  sins  without 
number  in  the  flesh?  It  has  ignored 
them,  and  these  sins  never  have  touched 
it.  .  .  .  It  will  have  no  shame  for 
what  it  has  not  done ;  and  it  can  remain 
pure  at  the  heart  of  a  great  murderer." 

It  is  the  same  with  other  sins,  even 
those  commonly  deemed  of  the  spirit, 
such  as  lying  and  treachery.  But  these 
do  not  involve  the  soul  in  their  guilt  and 
debasement  any  more  than  the  grosser 
carnal  acts  of  viciousness  and  passion. 
Maeterlinck  hints  that  there  may  be  a 
special  morality  for  the  soul  itself  and 
for  certain  sins  of  which  it  can  be  ac- 


counted guilty.  But  what  this  morality 
may  be,  what  those  sins  are,  he  cannot 
determine.  The  one  sin  which  we  can 
imagine  in  an  essence  so  tmlimited  as  the 
soul  is  strife  against  itself,  or  denial  of 
its  own  divine  existence — the  old  sin  of 
the  soul  against  itself  as  it  is  met  with  in 
the  more  mystical  form  of  Christianity, 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
alone  is  held  to  be  unpardonable  through 
the  Atonement. 

In  La  Sagesse  et  la  Destinee  (Wis- 
dom and  Destiny)  and  in  Le  Temple 
Enseveli  (The  Buried  Temple)  this  ear- 
lier conception  of  the  spiritual,  interior 
world  as  something  unmoral — that  is, 
remote  from  and  superior  to  the  limita- 
tions of  morality — passes  over  into  the 
belief. that  morality  itself  is  a  spiritual 
thing  having  its  significance  within  us. 
This  change  is  the  result  of  a  change  in 
the  very  nature  of  Maeterlinck's  mysti- 
cism; something  unexpected  and  unex- 
plained has  intervened  in  his  intellectual 
life — reflection,  experience,  or  convic- 
tion arising  from  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences — to  deflect  his  mind  from 
its  earlier  courses.  Instead  of  the  older 
opposition  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
natural,  we  now  have  these  two  concep- 
tions fused  in  the  single  conception  of  a 
universe  undivided  in  essence,  whose 
processes  are  all  related  and  continuous. 
At  times  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
has  not  become  a  pure  positivist,  so 
slightly  does  his  statement  of  these 
processes  differ  from  that  employed  by 
science.  And  yet  behind  this  positivism 
his  mysticism  has  intrenched  itself  even 
more  strongly  than  before.  We  know 
much  about  the  processes  of  nature  in 
the  physical  and  even  in  certain  tracts 
or  territories  which  we  used  once  to  dif- 
ferentiate as  the  spiritual  world.  But 
what  do  we  know  about  the  ultimate 
cause  or  meaning  of  those  phenomena? 
All  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  is  of 
this  superficial  and  imperfect  nature,  and 
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the  facts  that  we  accept  as  final  are  sat- 
urated and  transformed  with  mystery. 
The  more  we  extend  this  knowledge 
which  science  oifers,  and  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  farthest  confines  to  which 
it  can  be  advanced,  the  more  conscious 
are  we  of  this  underlying,  pervasive 
mystery. 

It  is  in  this  new  alliance  between  mys- 
ticism and  positivism  that  Maeterlinck 
£nds  his  ultimate  justification  of  moral 
law  as  something  at  once  natural  and 
spiritual.  Since  these  processes  are  so 
bathed,  enwrapped,  and  pervaded  with 
the  unknown,  no  one  phase  may  assume 
ascendancy  over  the  other  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  positive  knowledge, 
and  the  pure  idea  of  the  mind  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  manii est  facts  of 
nature.  In  the  realm  of  man's  conscious- 
ness there  is  no  appeal  to  a  physical  as 
opposed  to  a  moral  instinct,  for  both 
alike  are  at  once  natural  and  spiritual. 
Since  this  is  so,  intuition  rather  than 
knowledge  must  be  the  criterion  of 
choice  in  action — human  intuition  for  the 
race  as  opposed  to  animal  instinct  on  the 
broader  plane,  and  individual  intuition 
for  the  individual  on  the  plane  of  per- 
sonal desire  and  conduct.  Thus,  though 
the  idea  of  the  soul  may,  when  judged 
by  standards  of  external  nature,  be  an 
illusion,  it  is  still  a  human  illusion,  and, 
as  such,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  mystery 
of  the  whole  process  of  nature,  it  must 
be  obeyed  as  if  it  was  an  objective  as  it 
is  a  subjective  reality.  It  is  the  same 
with  morality.  Analyzing  moral  law, 
and  allowing  for  its  variations  in  exter- 
nal characteristics,  there  is  still  embodied 
in  it  a  permanent  spiritual  element 
which  is  as  much  a  desire  of  the  soul  as 
God  himself.  This,  too,  may  be  an  illu- 
sion. But,  again,  it  is  a  human  illusion, 
and  we  may  not  find  intuition  at  fault  in 
seeking  to  extend  moral  judgment  over 
the  field  of  our  activities  even  though 
they  often  seem  so  ineffectual  and  so  con- 


trary to  the  law  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Maeterlinck  makes  good  use  of  this  in 
opposing  the  followers  of  Nietzsche, 
who  claim  that  moral  judgments,  since 
they  arise  out  of  an  apparent  illusion 
concerning  man's  place  in  the  universe, 
should  be  abandoned  by  humanity,  which 
should  accept  instead  the  laws  of  force 
and  superiority  governing  all  the  rest 
of  nature.  But,  says  Maeterlinck, 
though  there  may  be  a  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  nature — of  a  superior  justice,  per- 
haps, since  it  works  on  a  scale  so  much 
grander  and  more  extensive — man  has 
no  right  to  abandon  a  form  of  justice 
which  he  understands,  and  of  which  he 
perceives  the  purposes,  for  another 
which  he  does  not  understand. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  spiritual  hap- 
piness Maeterlinck  does  not  exclude  hap- 
piness of  other  kinds.  Happiness  is 
good  in  whatever  field  it  may  be  encoun- 
tered. Thus  all  means  of  acquiring  hap- 
piness are  moral.  Maeterlinck  speaks  of 
science  as  the  little  sister  of  sagacity,  or 
that  moral  wisdom  which  men  exercise 
in  making  the  choices  that  assure  their 
spiritual  welfare.  For  science  tends  ever 
to  make  these  choices  simpler  by  bring- 
ing external  nature  under  man's  juris- 
diction, and  thus  rendering  natural  law 
without  and  natural  law  within — for 
such  we  may  regard  conscience — identi- 
cal and  coextensive.  But  Maeterlinck 
does  not  delude  himself  or  his  audience, 
as  Zola  does  in  his  later  novels,  with  the 
idea  that  this  work  of  science  will  ever 
be  fully  accomplished.  There  will  always 
be  an  element  in  nature,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  rationalize  and  subdue  it, 
that  will  remain  alien  and  unconquer- 
able, and  that  will  operate  to  make  per- 
manent and  illusory  all  happiness  man 
may  make  for  himself  in  the  natural 
world.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  plan  by  science  to  fortify  our- 
selves from  assaults  fronv^williouLTour 
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chief  concern  must  still  be,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  to  erect  an 
unassailable  citadel  in  virtuous  rectitude, 
"  Four-square  to  all  the  winds  of 
Heaven." 

As  pessimistic  as  Maeterlinck  may  be 
with  respect  to  man's  physical  destiny, 
there  is  nothing  but  optimism  in  his  view 
of  moral  nature.  For  him  virtue  is  the 
law  of  man's  spirit,  in  accordance  with 
which  he  lives  naturally  and  necessarily, 
if  he  is  to  live  at  all  in  the  spirit.  The 
soul  is  an  organism  like  the  body.  Each 
has  a  law  of  its  existence.  For  the  body 
there  are  the  laws  of  external  nature, 
hygiene  and  the  like.  For  the  soul  there 
is  the  law  of  virtue.  In  each  case  a  viola- 
tion of  law  threatens  not  only  happiness 
but  very  existence.  And  so  the  soul's 
happiness  that  is  sought  after  by  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  law  is  not  merely  a 
phase  of  supersensuous  enjoyment,  how- 
ever refined,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
soul  itself.  Thus  there  is  given  a  sterner 
cast  to  the  moral  philosophy  of  Maeter- 
linck than  if  it  were  merely  a  question 
of  a  little  more  pleasure  one  way  or  an- 
other which  we  could  accept  or  throw 
away  indifferently. 

For  Maeterlinck  an  immoral  act,  inde- 
pendent of  its  consequences  in  the  exter- 
nal order,  violates  the  inner  harmonies 
of  the  soul's  organism.  A  lie  or  an  act 
of  treachery  is  not  so  much  important 
because  it  entails  injury  and  suffering 
for  ourselves  or  others,  but  because  it 
has  placed  out  of  adjustment  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  our  moral  sense,  and 
makes  it  more  difficult  with  each  succes- 
sive act  to  discriminate  justly  between 
what  is  false  and  what  is  true  in  the  field 
of  choice ;  until,  finally,  the  soul  is  but  a 
wrecked  instrument,  like  a  compass  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  electric  North. 
And  this  condition,  though  spiritual,  has 
its  practical  consequences.  The  first  and 
more  important  result,  of  course,  is,  as 
has  been  said,  the  fact  that  we  have  shut 


ourselves  out  of  our  own  inner  sanct- 
uary— for  what  man  to  whom  bad 
thoughts  and  evil  purposes  are  familiar 
can  find  solace  in  self-communion?  But 
there  is  another  result,  and  one  that  is 
largely  overlooked  by  men  who  attribute 
all  their  evil  fortime  to  destiny.  For 
how  much  bad  luck  is  not  brought  on, 
after  all,  by  this  very  incapacity,  in- 
creased and  nurtured  through  constant 
evasion  of  conscience,  which  is  but  the 
voice  of  the  highest  wisdotn  showing  the 
way  to  a  secure  well-being  ? 

So  far  there  is  a  rather  rigorous  note 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  a  moral  fatalism 
comparable  to  that  of  Greek  tragedy,  in 
which  the  violation  of  moral  law  sets 
in  train  certain  inevitable  consequences. 
This  is  the  poetic  and  ideal  light  in  which 
Maeterlinck  is  rather  inclined  to  view  it. 
Given  one  false  spiritual  choice,  and  we 
seem  to  see  the  disintegration  of  the  soul 
set  in  by  a  process  that  cannot  be  stayed 
or  reversed  by  any  later  act.  But  how- 
ever this  may  so  present  itself  to  our 
imagination,  in  the  practical  sphere — 
and  it  is  with  the  practical  sphere  that 
morality  deals — there  is  not  this  neces- 
sary progression  from  term  to  term  in 
the  process  of  decay  when  once  the  first 
false  step  is  taken.  There  is  always  the 
opportunity  to  regain  the  proper  balance 
in  our  spiritual  life  and  to  stem  a  ten- 
dency which,  although  inherent,  is  less 
strong  than  the  will  to  work  out  our 
proper  destiny.  Maeterlinck  recognizes 
this,  and  there  is  in  his  philosophy  a 
healing  power  as  well  as  logic  and  imag- 
ination. In  one  essay,  entitled  Le  Passe, 
in  Le  Temple  Enseveli,  he  deals  with  this 
question  explicitly,  and  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  precise  power  of  the 
past  to  fetter  us  with  its  old  failures. 
The  past  fetters  us,  says  Maeterlinck, 
only  when  we  regard  it  as  accomplished, 
once  and  for  all,  as  something  permanent 
and  petrified.  If,  howisver,  we  regard  it 
as  in  reality  a  part  of  the  pFesent,  seme- 
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thing  from  which  we  may  reach  toward 
a  life  finer  and  higher  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  it 
has  not  only  no  power  to  oppress  us  and 
weigh  us  down,  but  it  becomes  the  great- 
est spiritual  force  making  for  righteous- 
ness. Thus,  though  we  may  temporarily 
derange  the  inner  harmonies,  we  may 
learn  even  from  life's  discords  and  dis- 
sonances how  to  establish  those  har- 
monies more  perfectly  ahd  permanently. 

There  is  no  denying  the  nobility  of  a 
moral  faith  through  intuition,  which 
finds  m  the  revelation  of  justice,  fidelity, 
honesty,  chastity,  and  temperance,  with 
no  apparent  justification  either  in  nature 
or  in  God,  and  without  fear  or  hope  of 
happiness  other  than  can  be  realized  here 
in  this  world  within  one's  own  heart,  a 
sufficient  authority  for  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  others  practice 
through  restraint  of  one  kind  or  another 
imposed  upon  them  from  without.  Such 
a  view  of  morality,  if  lived  up  to  as  well 
as  preached,  argues  an  inner  nobility  that 
seems  perhaps  the  highest  human  ideal 
of  development.  There  are,  however, 
two  objections  to  it.  The  first  is  perhaps 
a  perverse  one,  since  it  seems  to  argue 
that  the  lesser  good  is  to  be  preferred  if 
it  is  the  more  practical;  it  is  this — ^that 
for  the  majority  of  men  that  sense  of 
honor,  which  alone  would  make  binding 
a  law  imposed  by  no  one  but  oneself, 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
virtue,  and  that  an  element  of  supersti- 
tious force  is  necessary  to  prevent  man- 
kind from  falling  into  moral  anarchy. 
Also  the  peculiar  form  of  spiritual  hap- 
piness as  promised  by  this  mystical  mo- 
rality is  of  a  sort  to  be  appreciated  by  few 
men,  or  its  loss  little  to  be  felt  in  a  world 
so  abounding  in  more  immediate,  ever- 
alluring  promises  of  happiness,  however 
false  they  may  be  in  the  proving  through 
sensual  enjoyments. 

A  second  and  greater  objection  is  that 
such  a  moral  scheme  is  in  the  main,  after 


all,  a  selfish  one.  Moral  perfection  be- 
comes under  it  a  form  of  self-cultivation, 
and  so  seems  to  lose  the  very  fragrance 
and  essence  of  the  spirituality  which, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  have  ineradicably  associated  with 
love  and  self-forgetfulness.  There  is  in- 
deed an  altruistic  application  of  Maeter- 
linck's morality  which  he  himself  makes. 
Christian  as  well  as  pagan  virtues,  love 
as  well  as  justice,  are  included  in  his 
moral  self-cultivation.  And,  surely,  if 
the  universal  happiness  of  mankind  is 
the  desired  end,  in  no  way  could  this  be 
more  certainly  brought  about  than  by  the 
self-cultivation  in  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual, especially  when  this,  as  we  have 
'  said,  implies  the  Christian  virtue  of  lov- 
ing one's,  neighbor  as  oneself. 

But,  says  Maeterlinck,  in  order  to  love 
one's  neighbor  one  must  love  himself 
first ;  and  if  this  love  is  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  neighbor,  love  of  self  must  be 
generous  and  complete.  One  does  not 
care  to  force  the  point  too  far,  for  there 
is  so  evidently  in  Maeterlinck  a  striving 
after  an  ideal  of  life  higher  and  nobler 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our 
material  and  unspiritual  world  to-day. 
And,  besides,  in  his  greatest  play, 
Mona  Vanna,  the -action  turns  upon  a 
sacrifice  that  is  offered  by  a  woman  of 
all  that  is  most  spiritually  dear  to  her, 
for  the  sake  of  a  townful  of  citizens 
whose  lives  depend  upon  her  self-abne- 
gation. But  one  feels  that  to  complete 
the  spirituality  of  this  teaching  there  is 
need  of  some  higher  motive  force  than 
the  cultivation  of  our  own  ethical  being ; 
some  love  of  man  through  the  recogni- 
tion in  him  of  a  divine  image  stirring  our 
deepest  love  and  leading  us  to  make  the 
sacrifice  for  the  sacrifice's  sake  without 
stopping  to  consider  if  the  time  be  ripe, 
and  whether  we  can  offer  in  the  sacrifice 
the  highest  development  of  our  own  ego, 
that  the  act  may  be  aesthetically  com- 
plete. This  may  do  for  a  drama  like 
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Mona  Vanna,  where  the  heroine  is  an 
ideal  creation  of  the  imagination.  But 
what  of  the  ecstatic  martyrdom  of  the 
imperfect  beings  who  have  gained  their 
whole  perfection  in  this  one  act  alone? 
There  is  in  Maeterlinck's  insistence  on 
the  belle  ante  a  taint  of  pharisaism  that 
impairs  its  spirituality.  It  is  less  fine 
than  the  more  Christian  humility  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  just  as  Maeterlinck's 
paradoxes  and  too  refined  rhetoric  com- 
mend themselves  in  a  moralist  less  than 
the  simpler  and  more  self-contained  ut- 
terances of  the  stoic  philosopher.  And 
yet,  when  all  is  said,  the  teaching  of 
Maeterlinck  remains  spiritual  and  uplift- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  crass  utilitarian- 
ism and  materialism  of  an  age  in  which 
any  display  of  fine  feelings  is  hopeful; 
and  we  should  be  grateful  that  there  is 
one  breath,  at  least,  in  the  world  to-day 
to  fan  the  flame  that  shall  light  new  altar 
fires. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle on  Maeterlinck  we  may  refer  to 
the  helpful  address  on  this  writer  given 
recently  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
at  the  League  for  Political  Education. 
It  is  significant  that  one  whom  we 
have  come  to  think  of  as  associated 
with  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  age  should  turn  aside  to  inter- 
pret the  very  private  and  personal  mes- 
sage of  this  latter-day  mystic.  For, 
briefly,  Maeterlinck's  message,  as  Mr. 
Brooks  expounded  it,  is  the  old  mes- 
sage of  the  East  and  of  the  Greek — 
"  Look  within,"  "  Know  thyself."  Salva- 
tion is  an  individual  task,  and  help  dwells 
in  every  soul.  Vain  is  the  search  for  an 
outward  sign  of  justice  in  history.  Vain 
is  the  attempt  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  social  betterment  of  the  masses  at 
large.  Our  duty  is  to  treat  with  justice 
every  individual  who  comes  in  our  path. 


But  we  refuse,  says  Maeterlinck,  to  real- 
ize our  own  divinity.  We  allow  our- 
selves to  be  hampered  by  spectres  of  the 
past.  None  of  these  can  harm  us.  We 
ourselves  hold  the  keys  to  misery  or  to 
happiness;  we  ourselves  decide  whether 
Fate  shall  mar  us  or  make  us. 

Is  there  not  in  this  attempt  of  a  so- 
cial reformer,  like  Mr.  Brooks,  to  draw 
attention  to  such  an  individual  message 
a  significance  which  we  well  may  heed? 
Are  we  not  entering,  perhaps,  on  a 
period  of  reaction  against  a  too  exclu- 
sive preoccupation  with  social  problems 
and  their  solution?  Are  we  not  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  merely  to  give  perfect 
outward  conditions  is  inadequate  both 
to  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes, 
unless  the  soul  of  both  be  fed  thereby? 
Is  it  beginning  to  strike  us  that  we  may 
have  left  our  own  garden  unkempt  in 
order  to  show  our  neighbor  how  to 
weed  his;  that  we  may  have  failed  to 
execute  our  own  duties  because  it  is  so 
much  pleasanter  and  easier  to  do  anoth- 
er's task;  that  we  are  the  victims  of 
a  mistaken  idea  of  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice in  sharing  the  burdens  of  the  poor, 
instead  of  honestly  facing  nearer,  and 
perhaps  less  picturesque,  difficulties  at 
home  ?  To  get  away — to  give  out  and  to 
expand — is  the  tendency  of  the  age ;  and 
it  needs  a  reminder  from  teachers 
like  Maeterlinck — especially  a  reminder 
through  one  whose  social  enthusiasm 
cannot  be  suspected — that  growth  is  al- 
ways from  within  outward,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  Kingdom  of  Peace  dwells 
within  us. 

L.  B.  L. 


To  face  the  fire  at  sea,  or  the  cholera 
in  your  friend's  house,  or  the  burglar  in 
your  own,  or  what  danger  lies  in  the 
w^ay  of  duty,  knowing  you  are  guarded 
by  the  cherubim  of  Destiny. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 
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II I 


Professor  James  and  the  §luest  for  Religion 


I. 

THE  student  of  religious  develop- 
ment cannot  fail  to  note  increas- 
ing signs  of  the  gradual  advance 
upon  us  of  a  wave  of  reaction  against 
the  rationalism  that  has  caused  so  much 
of  the  spiritual  unrest  of  our  time. 
Once  again  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought  the  heart  of  man — the  im- 
aginative, yearning  soul  of  man — rises 
up  against  the  merely  intellectual  part, 
with  its  "  I  have  felt,  I  have  seen ;  thou 
art  the  second,  not  the  first,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  spirit."  No  more  penetrat- 
ing and  convincing  voice  has  been  raised 
in  behalf  of  this  new  emotionalism  than 
the  voice  of  Professor  William  James. 
He  has  said  brave  and  fortifying  words 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  tim- 
idly have  sought  refuge,  against  the  pale 
affirmations  and  bleak  uncertainties  of 
the  intellect,  in  the  warm  intuitions  and 
divinations  of  the  heart.  He  represents 
the  seemingly  paradoxical  attempt  of  the 
philosopher  to  rationalize  this  protest 
against  rationalism — at  least  to  justify 
and  authenticate  it. 

In  some  important  respects  this  reac- 
tion reminds  us  of  the  greater  romantic 
reaction  which  bore  its  mellow  fruitage 
in  the  Transcendental  Movement  of 
which  Emerson  was  the  sage,  poet,  and 
mystic.  Professor  James's  position  is  so 
far  like  Emerson's  in  this,  that  he,  too, 
rebukes  "  the  meddling  intellect,"  and 
rallies  men  to  a  stancher  faith  in  the 
divinity  and  trustworthiness  of  their 
spiritual  instincts.  He  revives  also  the 
distinctly  Emersonian  belief  that  man  is 
greater  than  he  knows  or  can  know ;  that 
he  is  intellectually  inadequate  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  total  self  ;*  that  the 

♦  **  Unknown  to  Cromwell  as  to  me 

Was  Cromweirs  measure  and  degree." 


master  part  of  him  is  that  large  unfath- 
omable self,  fed  from  hidden  and  in- 
scrutable sources,  by  which  he  builds  bet- 
ter than  he  knows,  whenever  he  trusts  to 
its  leadings.  The  only  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
writer  is  that  Professor  James  finds  his 
chief  support  for  his  doctrine  in  that 
psychological  entity,  the  sub-conscious 
self,  with  its  marginal  territory  of  incal- 
culable potencies  and  presciences,  its 
twilight  underworld  of  waiting  forces 
and  impulses.  More  fundamental,  how- 
ever, than  any  such  difference  is  the  simi- 
larity of  their  mystical  attitude.  Human 
passion  and  sympathy  play  little  part  in 
their  religious  world.  Not  the  mystic 
joy  which  waits  on  deep  human  love  and 
devotion,  but  that  which  rewards  man's 
solitary  dialogue  with  the  Unseen,  en- 
gages them  both.  It  is  this  limitation, 
and  what  is  implied  in  it,  that  will  re- 
ceive chief  consideration  here 


II. 

Professor  James's  latest  and  most  im- 
pressive exposition  of  his  view  of  re- 
ligion is  contained  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  Gifford  lectures,  **  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  Let 
us  first  record  our  gratitude  for  a  book  so 
large  and  liberating  in  its  temper  and 
outlook ;  so  catholic  and  yet  so  searching 
in  its  power  of  sympathetic  appreciation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  richness  and  deli- 
cacy of  style  which  holds  us  captive 
throughout.  And  with  this  scant  ac- 
knowledgment, let  us  go  on  to  consider 
in  what  way  Professor  James  helps  the 
religiously  perplexed  to  "  find"  religion. 
For,  in  spite  of  its  seemingly  disinter- 
ested scientific  purport,  we  feel  that  the 
book  is  at  bottom  an  attempt  toward  a 
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solution  of  the  religious  problem  of  our 
time,  and  that  the  author's  highest  hope 
is  to  be  of  service  in  this  direction. 

III. 

It  is  true  that  Professor  James  in- 
dulges a  hope  that  his  book  may  be  ac- 
counted **  a  crumb-like  contribution  to  a 
science  of  religion."  It  would  be  that, 
of  course,  by  virtue  of  his  accurate  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  certain  classic 
types  of  the  religious  temperament.  But 
work  for  the  science  of  religion  is  not 
work  for  religion.  "  The  best  man  at 
this  science,"  says  Professor  James, 
*'  might  be  the  man  who  found  it  hardest 
to  be  personally  devout"  (489).  As- 
suredly ;  and  this  curious  sampling  of  re- 
ligious types,  especially  in  their  morbid 
and  fanatical  excesses,  is  likely  rather 
to  depress  than  to  exalt  the  religious  nat- 
ure. The  feeling  for  beauty  is  not  to  be 
developed  by  a  study  of  its  perversions ; 
the  nature  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended by  a  study  of  vice  (as  Plato  so 
long  ago  insisted) ;  and  the  fundamental 
simplicities  of  religion  are  not  to  be  felt 
and  known  by  converse  with  abnormal 
manifestations  of  the  religious  impulse. 

This  is  a  point  that  might  well  be  ener- 
getically made.  It  is  an  evidence  of  that 
pallid  intellectualism  in  religion  which 
Professor  James  so  frequently  chal- 
lenges, that  people  should  think  to  find 
religion  by  a  study  of  its  debased  origins 
and  its  wayward  history.  The  modem 
historian  of  religion  seems  often  to  be 
religiously  incapacitated  for  religious  in- 
sight and  emotion  by  his  laborious  stud- 
ies. The  truth  is  that  the  quest  for  re- 
ligion is  not  primarily  a  quest  for  knowl- 
edge; its  kingdom,  as  Professor  James 
maintains,  is  not  to  be  taken  by  intellect- 
ual violence.  He  who  summons  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  before  him  so  that 
he  may  choose  therefrom  the  one  that  has 
most  points  in  its  favor,  equally  with  him 


who  endeavors  to  refine  them  all  to  a 
common  quintessence  for  his  possession, 
will  have  gained  a  pious  opinion  rather 
than  living  piety,  a  formal  creed  rather- 
than  a  vital  faith.  It  is  not,  then,  as  an 
analyst  of  religious  types  that  Professor 
James  achieves  his  practical  purpose. 

IV. 

After  this  glance  at  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to 
the  practical  aspect,  we  may  come  to 
close  quarters  with  Professor  James's 
interpretation  of  the  religious  life.,  Our 
opinion  of  his  attempt  to  point  the 
way  to  religion  by  disengaging  the  es- 
sential minima  of  religious  belief  must 
depend  upon  our  view  of  his  concep- 
tion of  religion.  What  is  it?  At 
one  moment  he  uses  the  term  in  the 
largest  sense,  as  a  man's  total  reaction 
upon  life  (35),  only  insisting  ,  as  against 
Renan  and  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  that 
these  reactions  must  be  touched  with  a 
certain  solemnity,  seriousness,  and  ten- 
derness. At  another  moment,  and  in 
his  final  formulation,  he  insists  that  re- 
ligion is  a  matter  of  relations  with  the 
Unseen.  If  the  first  characterization  is 
too  broad,  the  second  is  certainly  too  nar- 
row ;  for  to  him  who  is  in  quest  of  relig- 
ion it  says  that  to  gain  religion  he  must 
establish  these  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  Unseen.  Contrast  with 
this  the  broader  answer  which  the  first 
position  yields :  "  Religion,"  it  says  to 
the  seeker,  "  is  a  matter  of  the  range  and 
quality  of  your  reactions  upon  life — ^their 
fineness  and  fulness ;  it  is  a  spirit  and  a 
temper  of  direct  and  sincere  dealing  with 
oneself  and  with  the  world  which  must 
pervade  these  reactions;  its  test  and  its 
fruition  is  a  personality,  a  character,  a 
life  of  efficiency  and  serviceableness. 
This  second  position  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  first ;  but  the  first  may  be  sadly 
inconsistent  with  the  second,  and  the  in- 
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consistency  is  strikingly  illpstrated  by 
many  of  the  cases  cited  by  Professor 
James.  The  religious  reactions  which 
some  of  these  cases  exhibit  constitute 
only  a  small  part  of  life's  reactions ;  fre- 
quently they  are  not  integrated  with  the 
normal  and  more  basic  reactions;  and 
they  are  not  seldom  mated  with  all  sorts 
of  inhumanities  and  moral  grossness  and 
blindness,  with  intellectual  crudity  and 
folly,  with  impossible  and  childish  views 
of  life.  What  boots  it  that  a  man's 
relations  with  the  Unseen  are  intimate 
and  inspiring  if  his  relations  with  the 
seen — his  fellows,  humanity,  nature,  art 
— are  few  and  unworthy?  There  can  be 
no  separation  or  divorce  between  these 
two  worlds. 

We  are  not  ruling  out  man's  relations 
with  the  Unseen  as  a  factor  in  religion; 
we  are  insisting,  however,  upon  the  basic 
importance  of  his  relations  with  the  seen, 
upon  the  priority  of  the  human  factor  in 
religion.*  Let  a  man  rise  into  what  at- 
titudes of  solitary  converse  with  the  Un- 
seen Divine  he  may,  but  unless  it  be  from 
the  solid  basis  of  reverence  and  love  for 
the  human,  his  religion  is  likely  to  be 
blighted  by  inhumanity.  Scan  history; 
note  how  many  of  these  saints,  smitten 
with  the  intense  love  of  God,  can  be  utter 
monsters  of  cruelty.  Is  it  not  largely 
because  they  have  reversed  the  true 
order  of  spiritual  growth;  because  their 
religion  was  not  human  before  it  was 
divine?  Their  love  of  God  does  not  al- 
ways involve  a  love  of  man. 

Professor  James,  let  us  observe,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  misleading  perspective. 
We  have  none  of  that  dark  background 
of  wickedness  upon  which  the  figures  of 
the  "Children  of  Grace"  so  frequently 
move  in  history,  f  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  get  any  intimations  of  the 

*  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen? 

t  For  this  dark  side,  see  Cotter  Morison's 
"  Service  of  Man." 


heights  of  rapture  to  which  human  love 
may  rise — just  plain  love  of  man  for  man 
and  human  causes — of  mother  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  heroic  friend,  neigh- 
bor, citizen,  soldier,  and  so  on — that  no- 
ble company  of  heroes  and  martyrs  who 
have  risked  their  lives  in  an  access  of  en- 
thusiasm which  was  sacredly  human  in 
its  quality  and  its  inspiring  causes.  Such 
impassioned  humanists  are  ignored  by 
Professor  James;  the  humanitarian  type 
does  not  figure  among  his  varieties.  And 
this  is  a  very  serious  omission  if  we  be- 
lieve that  self-surrender  and  self-sacri- 
fice are  religious  in  their  depth  and  qual- 
ity when  they  are  human  as  well  as  when 
they  are  theistic  in  their  nature.  Equally 
true  is  it,  we  believe,  of  the  love  of  man 
for  man  as  of  the  love  of  man  for  God 
that  "  it  makes  easy  and  felicitous  what 
in  any  case  is  necessary;"  nay,  more, 
that  it  makes  a  loving  service  and  a  de- 
light of  the  drudgery  and  all  the  repul- 
sive offices  of  daily  life. 


It  is  this  neglect  of  the  human  element 
in  religion  that  is  the  first  point  we  have 
to  urge  by  way  of  criticism.  The  lack 
makes  Professor  James's  valuation  of  the 
types  of  religious  character  which  he 
passes  in  review  inadequate  and  disap- 
pointing. His  criticisms  are  uncertain. 
The  only  standard  of  valuation,  as  he  ad- 
mits, must  be  moral,  ethical.  These  sub- 
jects of  conversion,  these  beholders  of 
the  beatific  vision,  these  favored  sub- 
jects of  mystic  trance  and  rapture,  must 
all  be  brought  for  judgment  before  the 
bar  of  the  lowly  human  conscience  and 
sympathy.  Concerning  them,  we  must 
ask,  first  of  all,  as  Professor  James  coun- 
sels, not  what  was  the  nature  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  Unseen,  but,  in  the  terms  of 
his  first  larger  question,  what  was  their 
total  reaction  upon  human  life  ? — how 
did  they  live  through  the^otal  range 
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of  human  duties  and  opportunities? 
Was  man  dear  and  precious  and  divine 
for  them,  the  temple  of  the  highest,  or 
merely  filthy  rags?  Was  this  world  a 
place  of  divine  service  and  worship,  or  a 
foul  inn,  where  they  unwillingly  tarried 
on  their  way  to  the  celestial  city?  Did 
their  divinity  insult  humanity?  If  so, 
their  condemnation  is  swift  and  sure. 

VI. 

The  second  important  consideration 
which  Professor  James's  museum,  of  re- 
ligious types  suggests  is  that  they  most 
of  them  bring  into  relief  the  uncontrolla- 
ble elements  of  religious  experience — the 
chance  and  unearned  experiences  of  the 
religious  life.  They  defy  ethical  valuation 
at  times.  We  seem  to  go  beyond  the  do- 
main of  moral  causality  here.  It  is  these 
incalculable  visitations  and  obsessions 
which  give  color  to  the  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion and  grace;  they  come  to  the  subject 
of  them  as  guests  unbidden.  They  do 
not  attend  uniformly  upon  human  merit 
and  desert;  they  frequently  reward  the 
sinner  and  the  culprit.  They  are  not  to 
be  gained  by  normal  moral  striving ;  they 
are  to  be  gained  in  some  cases  {e.g.,  by 
the  Oriental  dervish  or  by  the  savage 
and  mediaeval  flagellant)  by  the  most 
trivial  and  contemptible  disciplines.  Pro- 
fessor James  himself  admits  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  differentiate  the  higher 
from  the  lower  forms ;  admits  the  near- 
ness of  the  gross  intoxication  of  the  in- 
temperate to  the  refined  ecstasies  of  the 
saint.  Would  any  healthy  nature  recom- 
mend that  a  man's  life  should  focus  in 
these  moments  of  bliss?  that  life  should 
be  a  continuous  striving  or  waiting  for 
them  ?  No ;  he  will  counsel  men  to  live 
for  the  solid  and  tangible  and  difficult 
tasks  of  mundane  life,  and  to  win  rapt- 
ures first  through  them,  with  the  as- 
surance that  at  times  the  peace  and  the 
joy  that  pass  understanding  will  flood 


the  soul  that  is  brave  and  loyal;  that  the 
love  and  g^ief,  the  fellowship  and  strife, 
which  are  the  lot  of  the  average  man, 
that  the  delight  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears 
which  nature  and  art  bring  to  him,  have 
power  to  quicken  with  exhilarations  no 
less  deep  and  fine  than  that  other  com- 
munion of  the  soul  with  the  Unseen  Soul 
of  the  World,  or  whatever  it  be  called. 

This  is  a  positive  plea  for  a  recognition 
of  the  basic,  natural,  moral  elements  in 
religion.  It  is  not  a  negation  of  that 
other  supra-human  element  upon  which 
exclusive  stress  is  laid  by  Professor 
James.  That,  too,  has  its  place  and  part 
in  the  religious  life,  in  our  opinion ;  only, 
we  would  say,  it  must  be  under  certain 
moral  conditions  and  safeguards.  There 
is,  however,  a  pitfall  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "  moral "  in  this  connection ;  and 
upon  Professor  James's  employment  of 
the  term  we  would  add  a  few  words. 

VII. 

Professor  James  speaks  in  two  or  three 
places  of  "  morality  pure  and  simple,"  as 
something  which  fails  of  religious  qual- 
ity and  import.*  We  regard  the  distinc- 
tion as  unfortunate.  Professor  James's 
final  appeal  is,  after  all,  to  this  same  mo- 
rality; his  standards  of  religious  valua- 
tion are  confessedly  ethical.  Necessar- 
ily so.  It  is  man's  moral  nature,  his 
"  ethos,"  that  is  the  very  core  of  his 
religious  nature.  The  main  mystery  of 
human  nature  and  human  life  is,  we  con- 
tend, the  moral  mystery — man's  spiritual 
sovereignty  as  a  moral  agent ;  the  moral 

♦  E.g.,  on  page  41,  where  he  says:  "  Morality 
pure  and  simple  accepts  the  law  of  the  whole 
which  it  finds  reigning,  so  far  as  to  acknowl- 
edge and  obey  it,  but  it  may  obey  it  with  the 
heaviest  and  coldest  heart,  and  never  cease  to 
feel  it  as  a  yoke.  But  for  religion,  in  its 
strong  and  fully  developed  manifestations,  the 
service  of  the  highest  never  is  felt  as  a  yoke." 
These  positions,  we  contend,  may  be  entirely 
reversed.  Morality  may  be  a  joyous,  exultant 
acceptance  of  things. 
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strife  of  the  higher  and  lower  self  whose 
battle-ground  he  is,  that 

".    .    .    main  mystery  that  I  am  I, 
With  power  on  my  own  thought  and  on  the 
world." 

Morality  is  "  mere  morality,"  or  "  mo- 
rality pure  and  simple/'  only  when  it  is 
cast  into  shadow  in  the  interest  of  some 
philosophic  position  which  seeks  to  beg 
credit  from  the  innermost  facts  of  the 
moral  life.  It  is  in  the  power  of  moral 
sight  and  the  capacity  of  moral  sensibil- 
ity and  moral  responsiveness  that  we  find 
the  very  holy  of  holies  in  human  nature. 

Finally,  it  is  from  this  same  point  of 
view  that  we  must  pronounce  as  inade- 
quate and  misleading  Professor  James's 
characterization  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment as  composed  of  "those  Churches 
without  a  God  which  to-day  are  spread- 
ing through  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Ethical  Societies,  in  which  we  have  a 
similar  worship  of  the  abstract  divine, 
the  moral  law  believed  in  as  an  ultimate 
object "  (57).  Not  the  ultimacy,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  moral  law  and  the  moral 
factor  of  human  life  is  what  the  Ethical 
Societies  insist  upon;  not  a  negative  at- 
titude toward  God  (several  of  the  lead- 
ers of  societies  are  pronounced  theists), 
but  a  positive  and  emphatic  recognition 
of  righteousness  of  living  and  upright- 
ness of  character,  and  of  the  claim  of 
duty,  as  the  root  conditions  of  human 
eflfectiveness  and  happiness.  The  stress 
should  be,  as  the  term  "  ethical "  sug- 
gests, upon  character,  and  in  that  large 
sense  of  the  term  which  it  receives  in  the 
light  of  Professor  James's  doctrine  of  the 
subconscious  self.  The  ethical  stand- 
point does  insist,  however,  that  every 
man  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  nature  of  this  same  subconscious- 
self,  a  point  made  years  ago  by  Plato, 
when  he  showed  how  by  education  the 
subconscious-self  may  be  rightly  nurt- 
ured  and    fashioned.      We   cannot,   we 


must  not,  set  limits  to  its  powers.  We 
cannot  foretell  the  operations,  the  inter- 
ventions, and  the  transforming  outbursts 
of  this  self ;  but  we  can  do  much  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  its  manifestations; 
we  can  do  much  to  determine  the  line  of 
their  attractions  and  repulsions;  and  we 
must  believe  that  it  is  out  of  these  sub- 
conscious spontaneities,  in  conjunction 
with  the  less  spontaneous,  rational,  and 
volitional  parts  of  us,  that  will  arise  our 
convictions  and  creeds,  our  enthusiasms 
and  antagonisms;  in  short,  that  totality 
of  spiritual  reaction  upon  our  own  lives 
and  the  world  which  alone  merits  to  be 
called  our  religion. 

Percival  Chubb. 


"  All  good  things  are  given  over  and 
above  to  him  who  desires  but  righteous- 
ness. To  be  disinterested  is  to  be  strong, 
and  the  world  is  at  the  feet  of  him  whom 
it  cannot  help." 


"  Don't  object  that  your  duties  are  so 
insignificant;  they  are  to  be  reckoned  of 
infinite  significance,  and  alone  important 
to  you.  Were  it  but  the  more  perfect 
regulation  of  your  apartments,  the  sort- 
ing-away  of  your  clothes  and  trinkets, 
the  arranging  of  your  papers, — '  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might,'  and  all  thy  worth  and 
constancy.  Much  more,  if  your  duties 
are  of  evidently  higher,  wider  scope;  if 
you  have  brothers,  sisters,  a  father,  a 
mother,  weigh  earnestly  what  claim  does 
lie  upon  you,  on  behalf  of  each,  and  con- 
sider it  as  the  one  thing  needful  to  pay 
them  more  and  more  honestly  and  nobly 
what  you  owe.  What  matter  how  miser- 
able one  is  if  one  can  do  that?  That  is 
the  sure  and  steady  disconnection  and 
extinction  of  whatsoever  miseries  one 
has  in  this  world." 

T. 
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A  Model  Flat  as  an  Object- 
Lesson 

It  has  long  been  known,  homely  fact 
as  it  is,  that  what  a  man  eats,  where  he 
sleeps,  and  the  character  of  his  home 
have  very  much  to  do  with  the  strength 
of  his  thought,  his  power  of  loving,  and 
the  unselfishness  of  his  ambition.  The 
genius  in  his  bare  attic  is  a  historical 
fact;  but  these  geniuses  are  few,  and 
dirt,  disorder,  and  badly  cooked  food 
never  made  one.  Each  was  great  in  spite 
of  the  attic,  while  squalor  has  crushed 
many  who  might  have  succeeded  with 
the  help  of  a  comfortable  home. 

To  enter  the  tenement  flat  of  any  of 
our  large  foreign  population,  and  force 
upon  the  homekeeper  the  discovery  that 
her  windows  are  too  dingy  to  let  the  sun- 
light in ;  that  the  feather  bed  is  dirty  and 
uncomfortable,  or  that  the  food  is  greasy 
and  cold,  would  be  impertinent;  and  in 
this  country,  where  each  man's  home  is 
his  castle,  no  one  would  be  bold  enough 
to  do  so.  And  yet  in  most  cases  the  slov- 
enly tenement-house  resident  lives  in  dis- 
comfort because  her  mind  conceives 
of  nothing  better,  or  she  places  that 
something  better  in  the  rich  man's  home, 
too  far  away  to  be  even  coveted. 

To  bring  the  picture  of  a  convenient, 
artistic,  and  really  livable  home  within 
the  means  and  vision  of  the  tenement 
dweller,  a  flat  has  been  taken  on  Henry 
Street,  in  New  York  City,  and  furnished 
with  dainty  muslin  curtains  (at  ten  cents 
a  yard),  tables,  plain,  solid,  and  stained, 
and  made  by  a  carpenter ;  a  screen  made 
from  a  clothes-horse  and  hung  with  ten- 
cent  chintz ;  towel  rollers  made  of  broom 
handles.  Of  course,  the  beds  are  of 
white  iron,  easily  washed;  the  chest  of 


drawers  without  ornamentation,  and  the 
chairs  with  no  dust-collecting  cushions. 

In  this  flat  there  are  classes  every 
afternoon  and  evening,  very  informal, 
but  conducted  with  the  intention  of 
teaching  the  neighbors  (who  want  to 
come)  how  to  make  a  fire  in  a  stove 
which  does  not  draw  very  well;  how  to 
wash,  and  dry,  and  iron,  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  clothes-line  hung  in  a 
sunless  air-shaft  (in  spite  of  the  desire 
to  have  spotlessly  white  clothes)  ;  how  to 
cook  and  set  the  table;  how  to  keep  the 
pipes  free  from  grease,  and  the  closets 
free  from  ants  and  cockroaches,  and — as 
important  as  anything  else — how  to  util- 
ize space  so  that  each  broom  and  brush 
has  its  nail,  and  everything,  from  the 
cleaning  cloths  to  the  table  linen,  has  a 
place  of  its  own. 

The  classes  are  of  many  kinds.  The 
little  children  are,  of  course,  more  at- 
tracted by  the  fun  of  cooking  ginger- 
bread than  by  the  hard  work  of  scrub- 
bing the  floor.  The  older  girls,  who  are 
looking  forward  to  homes  of  their  own, 
are  so  desirous  of  living  up  to  the  new 
idea  that  has  been  given  them,  that  the 
cleaning  of  the  kitchen  sink  calls  forth  as 
good  work  and  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  sponge-cake  lessons,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  breakfast. 

Then  there  are  those  who  need  to  be 
instructed  by  the  nurses  in  the  care  of  the 
home  in  time  of  illness.  And  all  the  time 
the  small,  four-room  flat  is  kept  clean 
and  pretty.  Tea  is  often  served,  and  the 
hospitality  is  simple  and  bountiful. 

If  there  were  more  such  flats  in  the 
crowded  portions  of  this  great  city  might 
they  not  help  many  who  are  living  in  dis- 
comfort only  because  they  have  no  model 
of  what  a  tenement  home^ay  be  made  ** 
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Lecture  Courses  for  Trained  Nurses 

The  Associated  Alumnae  of  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses  in  New  York  City 
have  for  some  years  had  a  "  study 
course  "  in  the  winter  months,  to  bring 
the  different  members  together  in  sonie 
fresh  interest  outside  of  strictly  profes- 
sional work.  During  one  winter,  parlia- 
mentary law  was  taken  up,  and  another 
year  a  number  of  "excursions"  were 
made,  one  being  with  the  City  History 
Qub  and  others  to  the  different  settle- 
ments. This  winter,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Ely  and  the  directors  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education,  a  course 
of  lectures  has  been  arranged  especially 
for  the  Associated  Alumnae  at  the 
League  rooms,  consisting  of  four  lect- 
ures by  Miss  Adele  M.  Field,  on  "  How 
Our  Country  Is  Governed " ;  four  by 
Mr.  Robert  Erskine  Ely,  on  "  Social 
Problems  and  Solutions,"  and  four  by 
Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Rimkle,  on  "  History  in 
the  Making."  The  course  is  open  to  all 
nurses,  and  promises  to  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

«       4c       •       ♦ 

The  Nurses'  Settlement  records  the 
remarkable  fact  that  during  the  year 
1902  the  Settlement  cared  for  3,244  sick 
people  in  their  homes.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  25,840  professional  visits 
were  made,  and  15,514  treatments  were 
given  to  minor  surgical  cases.  No  word 
of  editorial  comment  is  needed  on  this 
splendid  showing. 

4c       4c       «       « 

The  Consuniers'  League 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
in  January,  which  was  devoted  largely  to 
child  labor,  the  most  significant  feature 
was  the  address  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks, 
Commissioner  of  Charities,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said:  "  The  objection  that  is 
offered  most  frequently  to  further  re- 
striction of  child  labor  is  the  alleged  fact 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  the  earn- 


ings of  these  little  children  are  needed  to 
supplement  the  incomes  of  widows  and 
of  families  in  which  the  wage-earner 
may  be  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  that  without  the 
small  addition  which  the  earnings  of 
these  little  boys  and  girls  bring  in,  there 
would  be  suffering  and  distress.  It 
would  be  easy,  I  think,  to  overestimate 
the  extent  to  which  that  is  true.  .  .  . 
But  do  let  us  cheerfully  and  frankly  ad- 
mit that  there  would  be  a  fair  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  deprive  families  of  the  earn- 
ings of  their  children,  and  that  we  pro- 
pose ourselves  to  step  into  the  breach  and 
provide  that  relief  in  good  hard  cash  or 
its  equivalent.  .  .  .  From  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  has  spent  a  decade  in 
the  administration  of  charity  in  one  way 
or  another,  I  wish  to  record  my  convic- 
tion that  relief  wisely  given  under  these 
circumstances  does  not  do  harm,  but 
does  good,  and  only  good.  ...  In 
the  long  run  it  is  never  economical  to  be 
cruel.  It  is  never  wise  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  with  children.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  we  could  go  through  the  alms- 
houses, etc.,  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
the  after-effects  of  some  of  the  child 
labor  which  we  hope  is  about  to  be  re- 
stricted." 

The  League  is  endeavoring  to  procure 
mercantile  inspectors  for  New  York 
City.  The  record  of  the  past  year  shows 
that  even  under  a  competent  Board  of 
Health  the  laws  regulating  mercantile 
establishments  cannot  be  properly  en- 
forced without  a  staff  of  such  inspectors. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement existing  under  Mayor  Strong 
may  be  resumed,  when  special  officers 
were  appointed  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws.       ^    ^     ^    ^ 

The  People's  Institute 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  season 
The    People's    Institute    arijaftged    with 


titute    arrattged    wJtn 
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Cooper  Union  for  a  redistribution  of  its 
courses.  By  the  rearrangement  the 
Cooper  Union  assumed  charge  of  the 
course  on  "  Ethics/*  which  is  being  given 
on  Saturday  evenings  by  Dr.  J.  L.  EI- 
Hott,  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
Of  the  other  courses,  four  were  placed  in 
the  large  hall,  leaving  only  one — "  His- 
tory and  Social  Science  " — for  the  small 
lecture-room.  The  attendance  has  av- 
eraged higher  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  reaching  during  a  single  week  of 
last  month  nearly  9,000  in  the  large  hall, 
which  seats  1,600. 

The  branch  at  Harlem — Marion  Hall, 
125th  street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  di- 
rector, Mr.  John  Martin — is  attracting  a 
good,  regular  attendance  on  Sundays 
(Ethical  addresses)  and  on  Thursdays 
(Problems  of  the  Day). 

The  symphony  concerts  organized  by 
Mr.  Franz  X.  Arens  three  years  ago  in 
co-operation  with  the  Institute  have 
proved  a  success  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  originators,  the  large  hall  being 
overcrowded  at  every  concert. 

Every  Thursday  evening  is  devoted  to 
an  address  on  some  problem  of  the  day, 
every  alternate  Saturday  evening  to  a 
dance.  The  educational  work  is  done  in 
nine  sections,  as  follows :  Class  in  Civics 
conducted  by  Mr.  Robert  Erskine  Ely; 
a  literary  section,  conducted  on  alter- 
nate Sunday  afternoons  by  Mr.  W. 
W.  Massee,  of  Columbia  University; 
a  hygiene  and  physiology  class;  a 
women's  circle;  a  class  in  ethics,  con- 
ducted on  alternate  Friday  evenings  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer ;  a  class  in  elo- 
cution and  dramatic  art,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Abbott;  a  Dante  section, 
which  meets  Saturday  evening  for  the 
study  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  a  dra- 
matic section  for  the  preparation  and 
presentation   of  plays. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  club  is 
that  it  is  not  institutional  in  character, 
but  a  home  for  its  members.     All  ex- 


penses save  those  for  the  library  and 
furniture  are  met  by  the  members.  The 
Institute  believes  that  if  clubs  of  this 
character  could  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  they  would  be  very  help- 
ful in  providing  for  the  social  needs  of 
wage-earners  of  both  sexes. 

*  *     *     * 

The  erection  of  the  new  school  build- 
ing of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  term.  The  pressure  of  applications 
for  seats  in  the  Elementary  School  has 
already  begun  to  be  felt,  and  there 
promises  to  be  considerable  increase  also 
in  the  High  School.  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment, applications  for  admission  at 
the  Fall  term  should  be  made  without 
delay. 

Hn       Hn       •¥       m 

The  Spring  exhibit  of  the  School  will 
be  held  the  week  before  Easter,  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  April 
2d,  3d,  and  4th.  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday  a  public  meeting  will  be  held,  it 
is  expected,  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  when 
the  work  and  aims  of  the  School  will  be 
set  forth,  and  its  claims  urged  by  some 
speaker  prominent  in  the  educational 
field. 

The  Spring  Festival  of  the  School  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  May  ist,  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
grades.  The  old-time  Maying,  with 
Robin  Hood  and  his  Sherwood  Forest- 
ers as  leading  characters,  will  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  celebration. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice-President  of  the  School 
Crafts  Club  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kelly,  of  the  Science  Department,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  Biolog>^  Teachers. 
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Books  That  Concern   Us 


Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy. 
By  Joseph  Lee.  With  an  introduction  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
This  is  a  useful  compendium  of  various 
forms  of  social  betterment  now  becoming  com- 
mon in  America.  The  chapters  treat  of  the 
development  of  the  free  library ;  of  the  philan- 
thropic savings  and  loan  associations;  of  the 
increased  attention  to  the  health  of  the  home, 
as  shown  by  building  laws  and  boards  of  health 
and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  the  growth  of 
"  model  tenements  " ;  of  the  improvement  in 
the  setting  of  the  home  by  means  of  village 
improvement  societies,  civic  leagues,  and  other 
similar  bodies;  of  the  vacation  school,  the 
summer  playground,  the  public  park  and  its 
attachments  of  baths  and  gymnasiums  and 
play-places;  of  settlements,  and  boys*  and 
girls*  clubs;  of  the  increasing  provisions 
for  grown  people  in  better  lodging-houses, 
in  public  music,  free  lectures,  and  the  many 
other  modern  social  aids  to  the  higher  life. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  the 
convenience  of  having  so  much  informa- 
tion in  these  lines  set  down  in  one  volume 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  student.  One  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  more  of  all  this  manifold  provi- 
sion for  better  civic  and  social  condition 
should  centre  -about  the  public  school-house. 
We  commend  especially,  in  this  connection, 
the  statements  respecting  industrial  training, 
manual  teaching,  and  trade  schools.  The 
series  of  which  this  •  volume  forms  a  part 
contains  valuable  manuals  worthy  of  a  place 
in  all  industrial  libraries  of  students  and  work- 
ers for  social  alleviation. 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor.  By  W.  Chance, 
M.  A.  London :  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
This  is  a  very  clear  and  strong  statement 
of  the  creed  of  the  "  orthodox  **  poor-law  ad- 
ministrator, and  as  such  is  instructive  to  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  to  English  readers;  although 
not  all  the  former,  surely,  will  accept  the  main 
premises  of  the  author.  These  are,  that  the 
State  shall  do  nothing  more  than  relieve  actual 
"  destitution,**  which  Mr.  Chance  defines  as  a 
condition  in  which  one  has  "  not  the  means 
of  procuring  the  necessities  of  bare  existence, 
and  whose  life  may  be  endangered  in  conse- 


quence." His  object  is  "  to  show  how,  with- 
out entirely  abolishing  out-door  relief,  people 
can  be  discouraged  from  making  themselves 
destitute,  and  so  becoming  paupers." 

The  most  progressive  and  important  chap- 
ters are  those  dealing  with  "  Poor  Law  and 
Friendly  Societies,'*  showing  the  value  of  the 
latter  and  the  way  in  which  strict  administra- 
tion of  the  former  may  strengthen  them;  and 
the  chapter  on  *'  Public  and  Private  Charity,*' 
showing  the  weakness  and  dangers  of  out-door 
relief  and  the  need  that  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic aid  to  the  poor  should  be  organized  for 
purposes  of  moral  discipline  and  education  of 
the  recipient  in  self-control  and  self-depend- 
ence. 

The  weak  points  of  the  book  are  the  defence 
of  "  Poor  Law  Schools  "  for  children ;  and  in 
the  assumption  that  poverty  is,  in  and  of  it- 
self, a  basis  of  real  classification  of  human 
beings.  It  cannot  be;  and  therefore  the  strict 
application  of  the  poor  law,  or  the  finer  ad- 
ministration of  charity  organization  societies, 
must  yield  to,  and  wait  upon,  a  more  accurate 
judgment  of  life.  It  is  also  not  proved  that' 
the  lessening  of  the  number  of  applicants  for 
relief  always  means  an  advance  in  the  quali- 
ties of  character  among  the  poor.  It  may 
mean  that  the  conditions  of  relief  are  made 
so  severe  that  many  move  from  the  district  to 
some  other  locality  or  suffer  privations  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  and  even  to  the  life  of  the 
more  delicate  members  of  the  family.  On  the 
whole,  however,  any  argument  or  recital  of 
facts  that  makes  for  the  lessening  of  out-door 
relief,  as  usually  administered  in  England  or 
in  America,  is  a  good  one  to  consider. 

When  Mr.  Chance  attacks  the  movement  for 
old-age  pensions  in  England  he  is  on  ground 
where  the  arguments  for  self-respect  of  the 
individual  involved,  and  the  rights  of  the  self- 
supporting  public,  are  strong.  Yet  here,  also, 
the  argument  is  too  much  on  the  negative  side. 
If  we  are  to  resist  successfully,  and  by  the 
highest  ethics,  movements  to  single  out  classes 
for  old-age  relief,  we  must  do  it,  not  on  the 
old  individualistic  grounds,  but  upon  the  high- 
er social  plane  of  insisting  upon  better  wages, 
better  domestic  and  civic  conditions,  better 
education,  better  industrial  organization,  and 
the  development  of  higher  grades  of  human 
life  among  the  masses.    This  will  prevent  the 
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pitiful  conditions  in  which  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  short-sighted  often,  but  right  in  its 
essence,  declares  for  special  relief  of  classes  in 
need.  Mr.  Chance  is  a  fine  practitioner,  doubt- 
less, of  the  old  remedies  for  social  ills ;  but  we 
must  add  the  new  wine  of  social  elevation  for 
the  new  bottles  of  social  necessity  (now  for 
the  first  time  clearly  apprehended)  if  we 
would  meet  the  present  emergencies. 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

Socialism  and  Labor,  and  Other  Argu- 
ments Social,  Political,  and  Patriotic. 
By  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.  McClurg  & 
Co.     1902. 

The  book  with  this  rather  formidable  title 
is  a  little  collection  of  religious,  educational, 
and  political  essays  written  in  the  usual  pleas- 
ing and  easy  style  of  Bishop  Spalding,  and 
giving  us  but  another  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments so  well  known  to  American  readers 
from  the  author's  numerous  published  essays 
on  kindred  topics.  In  "  The  Things  of  the 
Mind,"  "  Opportunity,"  "  Education  and  the 
Higher  Life,"  **  Religion,  Agnosticism,  and 
Education,"  and  other  works.  Bishop  Spald- 
ing has  discussed  with  lucid  and  convincing 
power  the  relation  between  spiritual  progress 
and  human  limitations;  and,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  Roman  Bishop,  he  has  always 
found  the  solvent  for  the  irreducible  elements 
of  the  problem  in  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church.  We  may  not  follow  him  in 
his  conclusions,  being  skeptical  of  the  power 
of  Tridentine  Christianity  to  satisfy  the  spirit- 
ual cravings  of  many  modern  thinkers.  Yet, 
leaving  his  conclusions  out  of  the  question, 
we  may  profit  by  his  dignified  ethical  dis- 
cussion of  our  present  problems  in  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  world. 

We  think  somewhat  less  highly  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  social  problem  as  embodied  in 
his  first  essay.  It  lacks  the  sureness  of  touch 
and  the  ring  of  conviction  which  characterize 
his  views  on  educational  topics.  The  shoe- 
maker has  abandoned  his  last.  Theology  is 
caHed  in  at  the  end  as  a  "  god  of  the  ma- 
chine *'  to  rescue  the  capitalist  from  the  con- 
demnation prepared  for  him  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  essay.  For  the  cause  of  the 
people  is  compromised,  in  the  author's  words, 
by  "  belief  in  the  fundamental  error  that 
denies  the  original  taint  in  man's  nature." 
This  is  doctrine  dangerously  close  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  editorials  of  the  trust-organs; 
only  with  the  latter  the  "  original  taint "  in 
humanity  is   not   a   spiritual   blight  inherited 


from  Adam,  but  rather  an  inordinate  lust, 
born  of  too  indulgent  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  masters,  for  a  modest  and  fitting 
share  in  the  vast  wealth  their  own  and  their 
fathers*  ceaseless  toil  has  produced. 

D.  S.  M. 

Ethics   Civil   and    Political.     By   David 

Allyn  Gorton,  M.D.     Putnam's. 

One  might  expect  from  the  title  to  find 
in  this  book  the  development  of  a  theory  to 
promote  better  ethical  results  in  the  relations 
of  man  to  man  in  society  and  of  the  State 
to  the  individual  in  politics.  Instead  of  that 
we  have  a  series  of  hortatory  chapters  di- 
rected against  the  sin  of  individualism  and 
competition  in  the  worlds  of  labor,  trade, 
politics,  education,  and  even  religion. 

It  is  not  labor  and  capital  that  the  author 
sees  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  great 
strife  of  the  present  age.  As  iCneas  of  old, 
enlightened  by  the  divine  aid  of  the  goddess, 
pierced  the  thick  veil  of  sense  and  saw,  not 
the  Hellenic  heroes,  but  the  immortal  gods 
fighting  against  doomed  Troy,  so  docs  Dr. 
Gorton  discern  behind  capitalist  and  laborer, 
behind  industrial  despot  and  industrial  slave, 
eternal  principles  at  war:  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple of  happiness,  luxury,  or  fame  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  another's  bankruptcy, 
against  the  divine  principle  of  the  absolute 
and  single  worth  of  corporate  well-being. 
When  men,  in  other  words,  perform  their 
duties  to  society  with  that  same  zeal  with 
which  they  labor  for  individual  preferment, 
then  we  shall  see  the  dawning  of  a  perfected 
civilization. 

It  is  a  Utopian  doctrine,  and  the  author 
confesses  that  it  is  such.  But,  for  all  that, 
he  would  not  have  called  it  impracticable,  for 
"  nothing  is  impracticable  that  is  just  and 
equitable."  He  would  have  our  spiritual 
leaders  bend  their  powers  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  boldly  idealistic  programme 
until  we  reach  that  stage  of  social  sanity  in 
which  we  realize  with  Carlyle  that  '*  the  wealth 
of  a  man  consists  in  the  number  of  things 
which  he  loves  and  blesses,  which  he  is  loved 
by  and  blest  by."  D.  S.  M. 

A    History    of    English    Utilitarianism. 

By  Ernest  Albee,  Ph.D.     Macmillan's. 

Professor  Albee,  of  Cornell,  here  gives  us 
a  sketch  of  the  important  British  school  of 
thought  called  Utilitarianism.  The  term,  he 
says,  is  ambiguous;  he  deplores  having  to 
use  it;  and  he  warns  the  reader  that  he  uses 
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it  only  in  its  strictly  technical  sense  as  de- 
noting an  ethical  theory,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  consequences  of  that  theory  in  politics 
and  social  life  which  it  stands  for  in  so 
many  minds.  Therefore  he  seeks  to  get 
back  to  the  metaphysics  of  Utilitarianism,  to 
the  basal  ethical  philosophy  underlying  the 
various  historical  manifestations  of  the  util- 
itarian spirit  in  school,  Church,  and  State. 

Professor  Albee  believes,  for  example,  that 
Bentham  and  James  Mill,  two  of  the  three 
English  utilitarians  to  whom  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  devotes  so  much  attention,  "were 
'much  more  interested  in  the  supposed  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  theory  of  Utility 
than  in  the  theory  itself,  considered  merely 
as  belonging  to  Ethics  as  a  philosophical 
discipline." 

Professor  Albee,  therefore,  will  go  back  to 
the  theory  developed  *'  before  Bentham 
wrote,  and  before  he  and  the  two  Mills  un- 
dertook to  deduce  from  it  their  character- 
istic views  on  society  and  government" 
And  so  his  work  covers  the  field  ifom  Bishop 
Richard  Cumberland's  De  Legibus  Natura, 
written  in  1672,  down  to  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick.  It  includes  the  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  Shaftesbury,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Hartley,  Gay,  Tucker,  Paley,  Bentham,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Sidgwick — the 
last  three  names  claiming  fully  one-half  of 
his  space. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  book  Bentham's 
name  is  epochal,  since  he  first  broke  from 
the  "theological"  theory  of  Gay,  Tucker, 
and  Paley,  contending  that  the  law  of  hedon- 
ism, or  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number,"  was  not  at  all  connected  with 
divine  revelation,  but  was  a  simple  natural 
law.  However,  Dr.  Albee  maintains,  Bentham 
was  of  small  importance  compared  with  J.  S. 
Mill  in  fixing  Utilitarianism  firmly  on  the 
basis  of  natural,  rational  sanctions.  He  says 
(page  267) :  "  In  his  (Mill's)  hands  the  older 
analytical  Utilitarian  method  was  gradually 
transformed  into  the  synthetic  method  of 
to-day;  and  not  the  least  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  this  professed  agnostic  did  more 
than  any  of  his  theological  predecessors  to 
bring  Utilitarianism  into  touch  with  the 
higher,  more  ideal  side  of  religion.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  a  personality  counted  for  more 
in  the  whole  history  of  Ethics." 

Professor  Albee  sees  in  Professor  Sidg- 
wick hardly  a  "  Simon-pure "  Utilitarian. 
That  synthetic  method,  inaugurated  by  J.  S. 
Mill,   has  so   far    prevailed   as   to   make   the 


latest  representative  of  the  school  rather  an 
eclectic,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  other  doc- 
trines (Intuitionism)  with  the  old  theory  of 
Mill  and  Bentham.  The  fact  is  certainly  such. 
But  it  need  not  imply  discredit  to  the  theory 
of  Utilitarianism  any  more  than  the  new 
movement  in  religion  need  shame  the  Fathers. 
It  simply  means  that  the  old  doctrine  has 
done  its  work,  and  that  so  much  of  its  spirit 
has  outlived  the  tangible  forms  in  which  it 
once  clothed  itself  as  can  still  minister  to 
minds  hungry  for  the  completest  truth. 

D.   S.  M. 

The  Bible  for  Children.     Arranged  from 

the  King  James  Version.    New  York:  The 

Century  Co. 

From  every  source  has  gone  forth  the  cry 
that  the  modem  child  is  growing  up  lament- 
ably ignorant  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  do 
not  deplore  this  fact  from  an  ethical  stand- 
point do  so  on  literary  grounds.  Perhaps  all 
will  agree  with  Bishop  Potter  that,  "  Not  all 
the  Bible  is  of  equal  worth  or  pertinency, 
not  all  of  it  is  of  equal  interest  or  utility." 
Out  of  this  belief  in  a  possible  process  of 
elimination  have  sprung  many  efforts  to 
compile  Bible  stories  for  children,  but  the  at- 
tempts have  failed  because  the  compiler  in 
his  desire  to  talk  down  to  the  child  has  lost 
the  literary  value,  the  grandeur  and  poetry 
of  the  Bible  itself. 

So  there  is  an  eager  audience  ready  to 
receive  this  new  effort  published  by  the 
Century  Company,  admirably  illustrated  from 
the  old  masters,  introduced  by  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, compiled  by  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  and 
prefaced  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  New 
York. 

The  Bishop  speaking  of  the  superstitious 
potency  of  the  Bible  quotes  the  well-known 
case  of  the  Bible,  which,  carried  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  the  good  soldier,  saved  his  life  by 
stopping  the  fatal  bullet.  Alas,  this  volume 
could  never  perform  a  like  office,  the  weight 
and  bulk  being  so  great  as  to  preclude  it  from 
any  place  but  the  library  table  with  other 
editions  de  luxe;  for  this  means  at  the  outset 
that  in  its  present  form  it  can  never  become 
a  familiar  household  volume,  well  thumbed 
and  well  beloved. 

In  the  contents  there  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. From  the  narratives  have  been 
omitted  long  lists  of  unpronounceable  names 
and    genealogies,    while   the    stories,    psalms. 
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proverbs,  gospels,  etc.,  are  given  in  the 
familiar  words  of  the  King  James  version, 
so  that  nothing  of  literary  beauty  has  been 
lost. 

In  dropping  the  verse  divisions  it  seems 
a  pity  that  Dr.  Brown  has  not  followed 
Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible  in  ar- 
ranging the  poetry  and  drama  in  verse  form. 
A  pity,  too,  it  seems  to  lose  the  good  old 
titles  of  the  books,  ignorance  of  which  will 
handicap  the  child. 

A  more  vital  mistake  is  the  amalgamation 
of  the  four  gospels.  Dr.  Brown  says  in  his 
preface,  "  Children  will  not  know  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
that  Jesus's  life  is  nicely  put  together  in  a 
continuous  account  from  the  four  sources,  of 
the  example  set  by  Tatian  seventeen  centuries 
and  more  ago."  The  individuality  of  the 
gospels  is  distinct  and  precious,  and  can  be 
appreciated  even  by  a  child.  The  insistence 
of  Matthew  on  the  Messianic  nature  of  Christ 
and  his  continual  reference  to  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  give  his  gospel  a  literary 
style  which  is  lost  in  a  composite  narrative; 
the  charm  of  Luke's  attention  to  homely  de- 
tail, a  quality  almost  modern  in  its  realism, 
should  not  be  lost;  while  John's  gospel  is  so 
rich  in  allegory,  so  full  of  a  mysticism  and 
spirit  not  found  in  the  other  gospels,  that  it 
merits  being  known  and  loved  as  a  thing 
apart. 

With  many  excellencies  to  recommend 
this  Bible  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be 
so  unwieldy — a  curious  fault  when  the  mod- 
ern trend  is  for  lightness,  flexibility,  handi- 
ness.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  speedily  be 
remedied,  so  that  our  children  may  have  in 
convenient  form  a  literary  and  spiritual  help 
which  they  sorely  need.  K.  C.  B. 

Onward  and  Upward:  A  Book  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  By  Hugh  H.  Quilter.  London: 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
This  is  a  book  for  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  whom  Mr. 
Quilter  aims  to  interest  in  the  duties  of  every- 
day life.  "  In  order  to  achieve  this  object," 
he  says,  he  has  **  endeavored  to  steer  clear  of 
both  dogmatisim  and  priggishness,  .  .  .  ap- 
proaching his  subject  through  Natural  History. 
The  readers  are  asked  to  compare  and  con- 
trast human  beings  with  other  members  of  the 
animal  world."  He  treats  of  man's  place  in 
nature,  the  care  of  the  animal  young  and  of 
the  human  babe,  human  and  animal  unselfish- 
ness, the  scramble  for  existence,  punishments 
of  nature,  evolution  of  the  horse  and  of  man. 


knowledge  and  instinct,  etc.,  topics  which,  if 
properly  treated,  ought  to  be  interesting  and 
helpfully  suggestive  to  the  child. 

We  wish  that  we  could  think  that  Mr. 
Quilter  had  succeeded  in  his  efforts.  He  has 
given  us  a  cold  collation  of  moralizings  of  the 
sort  that  are  thoroughly  distasteful  alike  to 
adult  and  to  child.  No  healthy  child  could 
read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover.  One  child 
to  whom  it  was  given  read  into  the  chapter 
on  ants,  and  then  returned  it,  saying,  "  It's  a 
moral  story,  isn't  it?"  "  Woiddn't  you  like 
to  read  it  through  ?  "  she  was  asked.  "  No, 
indeed !  "  she  answered. 

A  few  passages  from  the  book  will  illustrate 
our  contention.  The  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Nature  tells  us  about  our  Duty:  "  Everything 
in  the  world  must  do  something.  It  is  the 
duty  [misleading  use  of  the  term]  of  the  knife 
to  cut,  of  the  bicycle  to  run  easily,  of  the  pen 
to  write."  "  The  more  clearly  we  understand 
our  place  in  the  world  .the  better  we  shall  sec 
our.  work  or  duty."  "  The  father  and  mother 
only  want'  the  glad  smile  of  deep  gratitude, 
but  so  often  that  smile  does  not  come.  In- 
stead, the  child  is  often  peevish;  grumbles 
because  he  has  to  go  without  something;  be- 
cause the  parent  cannot  afford  to  give  him 
what  he  wants,  and  what  he  thinks  that  he 
ought  to  have  when  he  sees  that  other  chil- 
dren, with  richer  parents,  have  these  things." 

Not  only  is  the  work  marred  by  passages 
like  these,  which  occur  on  every  page,  but 
also  by  the  stiff  manner  in  which  the  facts  of 
natural  history  are  presented.  Mr.  Quilter  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  a  description  of  ants  and 
their  communal  life,  and  tries  to  keep  up  the 
child's  interest  by  having  him  guess  the  name 
of  the  animal  from  the  description  given. 
After  devoting  two  and  a  half  pages  to  such 
descriptive  matter,  he  writes :  "  Have  you  be- 
gun to  guess  what  sort  of  creatures  these 
friends  of  mine  are?  If  you  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, I  must  give  you  a  few  hints.  Not  only 
is  the  largest  of  them  ever  so  much  smaller 
than  the  tiniest  of  human  children,  but  they  are 
also  quite  different  in  shape.  Fancy  an  ani- 
mal that  has  no  arms  coming  out  of  the  shoul- 
ders, but  instead  of  these  a  pair  of  arms  joined 
on  to  the  mouth,"  etc.,  until  one  wonders  what 
monstrosity  the  poor  child  has  imaged.  One 
thinks  of  the  kindergarten  visitor  in  Miss 
Daskam's  story,  who  asks  the  little  children, 
**  What  do  you  think  I  saw  to-day  as  I  went 
into  my  yard  ? "  and  is  dumfounded  by  the 
reply,  "  An  elephant !  " 

Not  only  does  he  present  his  scientific  in- 
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formation  uninterestingly,  but  not  always  cor- 
rectly; for  instance,  he  says  that,  in  obtaining 
silk,  no  harm  is  done  to  the  animal;  whereas, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  living  creature 
within  the  cocoon  is  roasted  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  eating  its  way  through  the  cocoon,  and 
thus  breaking  the  silk  thread. 

The  literary  artist  should  tell  his  tale  sim- 
ply, naturally,  and  leave  the  moral  to  make  its 
way  imperceptibly  into  the  heart.  Mr.  Quilter 
thrusts  his  in  by  main  force ;  and,  not  satisfied 
by  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
he  appends  test  questions,  like  a  good  old- 
fashioned  catechist  The  drawings,  too,  are 
ineffective  and  inefficient  A  bird  in  a  cage, 
an  outline  drawing  of  a  human  hand — how  do 
they  deepen  the  impression  of  the  written 
word? 

What  the  ethics  teacher  needs  is  not  books 
of  this  type,  but  collections  of  classic  material 
— gleanings  from  biography,  history,  science, 
literature,  and  the  great  religious  books  of  all 
nations.  Using  such  material,  the  author  must 
rest  satisfied  when  he  has  told  his  tale,  and 
must  leave  generalizations  and  special  appli- 
cations to  be  drawn  very  delicately  from  the 
child  by  the  ethics  teacher.  To  be  dogmatic 
and  didactic  is  to  fail.  J.  W. 

Country  Time  and  Tide.  A  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Edited  by  Edward  P.  iPressey,  Mon- 
tague, Mass. 

Interest  is  increasing  in  efforts  to  accom- 
plish the  regeneration  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  most  recent  of  these  attempts  has  been 
made  in  the  district  discussed  by  Rollin  Lynde 
Hart  in  the  Atlantic  a  few  years  back,  and 
known  also  for  what  has  been  done  in  Deer- 
field  and  other  of  its  towns  toward  the  revival 
of  native  industries. 

Mr.  Edward  Pressey,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard and  a  Unitarian  minister,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
others,  began  at  Montague,  Mass.,  a  work  for 
a  better  rural  life,'  coupling  with  it  the  found- 
ing of  an  asylum  for  misfits  in  the  professions. 
It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  scheme  did  not  altogether  succeed,  and 
that  it  has  been  deferred  until  more  resources 
are  available.  The  other  side  has  developed 
the  usual  village  industries  of  weaving,  fur- 
niture-making, etc.  A  new  building  contains 
a  printing  establishment,  book-bindery,  rooms 
for  teaching  shop- work,  sewing,  cooking,  etc. 
Power  is  furnished  by  a  neighboring  stream. 
Farm-work  furnishes  further  occupation  for  a 
dozen  boys  who  have  been  brought  here  from 


the  cities  and  who  attend  the  village  school. 
Country  Time  and  Tide  is  the  organ  of  this 
movement.  It  reflects  the  thought  and  faith 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pressey.  Unless  one  had 
visited  the  place,  it  would  sometimes  be  hard 
to  distinguish  in  the  paper  between  their  dream 
and  its  realization  at  the  present  time.  In 
appearance  the  publication  is  very  attractive. 

M. 

Boyhood.    A  Magazine.     Edited  by  Elias  G. 

Brown,  481  West  145th  Street,  New  York 

City. 

Among  our  many  specialists  it  is  natural 
that  in  time  there  should  come  the  "  boy  spe- 
cialist " — a  man  with  medical  training  who 
concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  many  prob- 
lems to  be  found  in  boy  life.  Dr.  Brown  has 
entered  this  field,  and  in  his  magazine.  Boy- 
hood, seeks  to  furnish  a  centre  for  interests 
in  this  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  a  need 
for  such  a  publication,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  help  to  meet  that  need. 

One  has  the  impression  from  the  two  num- 
bers that  have  appeared  that  the  magazine  is 
slightly  amateurish  and  is  too  much  the  work 
of  one  person.  M. 

The  Hartley  House  .Cook-book  and 
Household  Economist.  By  Ella  A. 
Pierce,  Teacher  of  Cooking  Classes  at 
Hartley  House.  New  York:  Lentilhon  & 
Co.    60  cents,  net. 

There  is  a  positive  freshness  about  this 
book,  making  light  and  happy  the  common- 
place duties  of  daily  life;  and  it  fills  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  serving  as  a  manual  for 
classes  in  social  work  and  of  showing  the 
possibility  of  providing  healthful  and  appetiz- 
ing food  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  contains, 
also,  simple  rules  for  housekeeping  (in  the 
matter  of  ventilation,  cleaning,  care  of  the 
sink,  of  the  table,  etc.),  directions  for  cook- 
ery for  individuals  and  for  children,  the  rela- 
tive values  of  foods,  time-tables  for  their 
preparation,  etc.  And  it  carries  the  true 
ethical  significance  of  making  "  The  trivial 
round,  the  common  task,'*  enjoyable.        L. 

"  Speyer  School  " — Teachers'  College  Rec- 
ord, Vol.  Ill,  No.  5.  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Each  number  of  the  Teachers'  College  Rec- 
ord has  been  valuable,  but  none  has  greater 
general  significance  than  the  recent  issue  de- 
voted to  the  Speyer  School. 
The  fact  that  Teachers'  College  could  not 
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give  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  the  practice- 
work  needed  in  training  its  students  to  be- 
come teachers,  led  it  to  found  a  mission  school 
in  which  more  practice-work  could  be  done. 
Fortunately  this  need  was  interpreted  in  a 
large  way,  and  a  school  was  established  which 
should  both  serve  this  purpose  and  at  the  same 
time  subserve  the  social  needs  of  a  neighbor- 
hood. The  value  to  our  public  education  of 
what  may  be  learned  through  this  experiment 
station  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  present; 
for  we  are  only  beginning  to  determine  the 
functions  of  the  school  in  a  democratic  society. 
Much  as  one  may  regret  the  recogfnition  of 
class  distinctions  in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  college,  yet  the  results  of  investigfation 
under  these  very  circumstances  will  have  spe- 
cific bearing  upon  the  present  condition  of 
public  schools  in  cities.  Among  the  schools 
.  in  America  founded  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  education  of  the  future,  there  is  one  that 
works  with  the  children  of  members  of  the 
professional  classes,  another  has  an  equal  num- 
ber from  well-to-do  and  the  poorer  families, 
while  this  third  devotes  itself  especially  to  the 
latter  class.  The  need  of  still  another  under- 
taking is  shown  in  the  comment  made  in  this 
report,  that  "  the  character  of  children  enter- 
ing the  school  (the  third  year)  showed  grati- 
fying improvement."  A  school  of  this  kind 
must  deal  with  normal  children.  Progress  in 
the  public  schools  is  greatly  hindered  because 
with  those  who  are  normal  i^ust  be  placed 
those  who  are  mentally,  morally,  or  physically 
defective.  The  great  need  is  a  fourth  school 
which  will  show  us  how  to  take  care  of  those 
cases  which,  although  not  serious  enough  to  be 
sent  to  institutions  for  defectives,  are  yet  so 
deficient  as  to  need  care  that  cannot  possibly 
be  given  to  them  in  the  ordinary  school. 

M. 

The  Old  Testament  Bible  Stories,  as  a 
Basis  of  the  Ethical  Instruction  of  the 
Young.  By  Walter  L.  Sheldon.  Chicago: 
W.  M.  Welch  &  Co. 

Recently  there  has  been  evidence  of  distinct 
effort  on  the  part  of  orthodox  and  liberal  alike  ' 
to  adapt  religious  teaching  to  the  special  needs 
of  children  and  to  present  the  Bible — as  the 
foundation  of  moral  teaching — in  a  manner 
well  suited  to  their  understanding.  Thus  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  book  is  most 
timely  and,  as  it  were,  in  response  to  a  real 
want  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  interest  that  we  have  read 
this  volume,  which  recommends  itself  by  the 


sincerity  and  earnestness  which  pervade  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  valuable  practical  suggestions, 
which  are  no  doubt  the  direct  result  of  Mr. 
Sheldon's  many  years  of  experience  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  St  Louis 
Ethical  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  leader. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  to  teachers,  the 
author  states  in  detail  the  two  purposes  kept 
in  view  in  teaching  the  Bible — that  the  ma- 
terial is  "  classic  and  essential  to  the  culture 
of  every  educated  person;"  and,  secondly, be- 
cause of  the  ethical  element  running  through 
them.  Throughout  the  fifty  chapters  of  the 
book  these  aims  are  consistently  maintained. 
The  reverent  attitude  toward  the  Scriptures 
as  such,  the  thoughtful  plan  of  the  moral 
teacher,  and  the  delight  of  the  narrator  in  a 
beautiful  tale,  give  the  book  its  value  and  en- 
list our  appreciation.  Beyond  doubt  it  will  be 
hailed  by  many  who  wish  to  use  the  wonderful 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament  for  moral  teach- 
ing as  a  trustworthy  guide  into  a  new  country. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  is  well  connected,  so  that  chil- 
dren will  get  a  clear  impression  of  the  story 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
remembering  only  the  separate  tales.  The 
stories  are  told  in  detail  and  with  closest  ad- 
herence to  the  Biblical  model;  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  evident  intention  of  illuminat- 
ing the  moral  side  of  the  picture.  Frequently 
the  narrator  arrests  his  tale  to  consider  the 
conditions  that  have  led  the  person  in  the 
story  to  act  thus  or  so,  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences of  wrong  doing,  or  to  analyze  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  actors  in  the 
story,  with  the  intent  to  rouse  the  children  to 
a  thoughtful  discussion  of  each  story  in  its 
successive  steps.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful 
part  of  the  book,  particularly  for  those  to 
whom  this  method  of  using  the  Bible  stories 
is  new,  are  the  notes  to  the  teacher  which 
follow  each  story,  wherein  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  special  point  to  be  emphasized 
in  the  lesson,  suggests  the  development  of  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  story  by  class  discussion, 
and  proposes  various  plans  for  reviews  and 
for  enriching  the  lessons  by  the  use  of  pict- 
ures, descriptions  of  customs,  landscape,  etc. 
Fully  as  much  attention  is  given  in  these  di- 
rections to  the  plan  of  laying  stress  on  the 
classic  value  of  the  Bible  and  of  acquainting 
the  children  with  its  language ;  many  passages, 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  being  quoted 
in  the  telling  of  the  story.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  set  aside  as  the  "  Memory  Verse  " 
of  the  lesson  to  be  learned  absolutely  by  the 
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class.  Also,  many  phrases  which  are  in  com- 
mon use,  as  "  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  "  the 
coat  of  many  colors,"  etc.,  are  to  be  remem- 
bered, so  that  the  young  people  know  where 
these  phrases  occur  and  what  is  meant  by  them. 
Briefly,  this  is  the  scheme  of  the  volume;  the 
merest  acquaintance  with  the  book  itself  im- 
presses us  from  the  outset  with  the  feeling  that 
it  has  been  fathered  by  the  highest  ideals. 

As  the  single  stories  are  held  together  in 
their  sequence  by  the  underlying  theme  of  the 
narrative,  so  there  is  a  motive  running  through 
the  ethical  interpretation  of  the  stories,  ever 
now  and  again  accented  by  a  more  insistent 
note:  that  wickedness  will  meet  punishment 
in  the  end.  The  whole  force  of  the  teaching 
in  the  detail  development  of  the  stories,  as  in 
the  connecting  thought,  is  directed  to  estab- 
lishing indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the  child  the 
impression  that  "  the  general  trend  of  things 
is  against  wickedness." 

Ethical  instruction  for  children  is  compara- 
tively so  new  that  any  attempt  at  definite  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  must  be  regarded 
as,  to  a  certain  extent,  experimental,  and  calls 
forth  comment  and  discussion.  We  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  appreciating  deeply 
the  value  of  the  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  must  record  our  disagreement  with  the 
author  on  various  topics.  By  the  above  out- 
lined method  of  story-telling  most  of  the  dra- 
matic element,  that  strongest  appeal  to  the 
childish  mind,  is  destroyed,  and  with  its  loss 
there  is  the  risk  of  lack  of  interest.  Beyond 
doubt  some  discussion  of  the  ethical  lesson  is 
necessary;  but  we  would  suggest  that  the 
presentation  of  the  moral  idea  should  be 
through  the  impressive  recital  of  the  story 
rather  than  by  interpolated  moralizing  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Again,  while  we  appreciate  the  value  of 
teaching  the  Bible  as  classic  literature,  is  there 
not  a  danger,  particularly  with  young  chil- 
dren, in  setting  this  up  as  an  objective  point 
beside  the  other  greater  one  of  finding  the 
ethical  element — the  danger  of  over-empha- 
sizing the  classic  detail  and  the  learning  by 
rote — and  thus  making  vague  and  ineffect- 
ual the  vital  note  in  the  story  ?  Children  need 
the  personal  application,  which  makes  the 
lesson  of  the  story  fit  into  their  own  inner  life. 
In  his  adherence  to  the  classic  model,  Mr. 
Sheldon  preserves  certain  incidents  which  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  child's  world  of  experi- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  not  essential  to 
the  special  thought  of  the  story.  True,  these 
features  are  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned; 


but  does  not  the  very  condemnation  of  the 
old  custom  of  polygamy,  of  idolatry,  and  of 
adultery  provoke  thought  on  these  topics  ?  We 
believe  that  they  are  topics  which  should  b^ 
no  means  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  children. 
By  omitting  certain  details  in  the  story,  these 
remarks  could  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  for  instance,  mentioned 
in  as  simple  and  unostentatious  a  manner  as 
the  author  does,  later  in  his  book,  in  the  story 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel, 

In  the  Introduction  reference  is  made  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  importance  to  be  given  to  the  Deity 
in  these  stories.  Mr.  Sheldon  follows,  in  the 
first  place,  the  classic  model  literally  in  intro- 
ducing the  personality  of  the  Deity  as  an 
agent  in  the  stories;  but,  in  his  endeavor  to 
bring  the  greater  force  to  bear  on  the  moral 
side,  he  warns  the  teachers,  "  that  if  emphasis 
is  laid  too  much  on  the  supernatural,  there  is 
a  very  decided  loss  in  the  value  of  the  ethical 
element."  To  avoid  the  employment  of  a 
term  which  carries  with  it  such  a  wealth  of 
associations  and  so  many  varied  interpreta- 
tions, the  name  of  the  Deity  is  omitted 
throughout,  and  the  terms  "  Lord,"  "  Ruler 
over  All,"  and  "Ruler  of  the  Worid"  are 
substituted.  But  in  how  far  is  this  really  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty?  For,  inasmuch  as 
the  presentation  of  the  stories  in  this  book 
will  by  their  very  nature  develop  a  conception 
of  the  Deity  little  different  from  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  feel  that 
this  measure  is  rather  a  compromise  than  in- 
deed a  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  we  venture 
to  question  the  gain. 

Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  than  to  be 
shown  a  new  point  of  view,  another  aspect  of 
a  subject  that  deeply  concerns  us;  and  even 
though  we  do  not  subscribe  entirely  to  Mr. 
Sheldon's  plan,  either  general  or  in  detail,  we 
must  express  our  indebtedness  to  him  for  new 
stimulus  to  thoughtful  study,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral interest  which  it  will  arouse  in  all  those 
who  are  concerned  with  ethical  instruction  for 
the  young.  F.  D. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED 
Pure  Sociology.     A  Treatise  on  the  Origin 
and  Spontaneous  Development  of  Society.    By 
Lester  F.  Ward.     New  York:  The  Macraillan 
Company.    $4.00. 

Linked  Lives:  A  Tale  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day.  By  Isabella  Ingalese.  The  Occult 
Book  Concern. 
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Notes  of  the  New  Tork  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


THE  WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE 

The  Class  in  Philanthropy,  which  has  been 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  has 
added  to  its  lecture  and  conversation  hours  a 
series  of  observation  excursions  to  various  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  for  charitable  work. 
A  visit  to  the  Out-Door  Poor  Department  was 
most  enlightening  as  to  the  varied  and  per- 
plexing questions  which  come  before  the  city 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Charity.  A  trip 
to  Blackwell's  Island  showed  many  improve- 
ments already  initiated  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  indicated  further  progress  to  be 
attained  in  the  care  of  the  incompetent.  The 
worth  and  need  of  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
the  oldest  charitable  organization  in  New 
York,  **  The  Female  Guardian  Society,"  was 
very  patent  after  a  visit  to  one  of  the  twelve 
such  schools  which  this  society  supports,  and 
gave  a  vivid  touch  to  the  growing  feeling 
of  the  class  that  the  public  school  system 
should  add  such  features  of  personal  con- 
tact between  the  home  and  the  school,  and 
such  full  provision  for  instruction,  as  would 
render  these  special  charitable  schools  in 
time  unnecessary.  The  visit  to  the  House 
of  Industry  gave  the  happy  memory  of  a 
city  district  largely  reclaimed  from  the 
worst  of  evils,  but  also  suggested  many  prob- 
lems respecting  the  value  of  institutional 
life  for  children.  The  hours  spent  with  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  officials  in 
studying  their  admirable  system  of  care  for 
infants  and  mothers,  for  foundlings  and  for 
little  children  in  need,  gave  a  lesson  in  the 
best  way  of  doing  things  that  was  inestimable. 
The  study  of  problems  connected  with  social 
work  of  all  kinds  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  such  practical  observation  of  the 
real  work  of  actual  helpers  of  their  kind.  The 
object  of  the  class  has  been  to  gain  such  real 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Lectures. — Mr.  Percival  Chubb's  lectures 
on  the  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  are  held 
Wednesdays,  at  10.45,  in  Tuxedo  Hall.  There 
was  no  meeting  on  February  25th.  The  fourth 
lecture  will  be  on  March  4th. 

(i)  **  The  English  Bible  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Literary  and  Spiritual  Culture  of  the  English- 
speaking  People  " ;  (2)  *'  The  New  Method  of 


Literary  Study:  The  Relation  of  Form  to 
Substance  " ;  (3)  "  The  Lyric  and  its  Various 
Types " ;  (4)  **  The  Narrative :  Story  and 
History";  (5)  "Oration";  (6)  "Prophecy: 
The  Minor  Prophets";  (7)  "  Prophecy:  Jere- 
miah " ;  (8)  "  Wisdom  Literature :  Epigrram, 
Maxim,  Proverb";  (9-10)  "Sacred  Drama: 
The  Book  of  Job." 

Professor  Moulton's  volume  of  "  Biblical 
Masterpieces  "  is  used  as  a  working  text. 

Cost  of  course  tickets  to  members,  $2;  cost 
of  course  tickets  to  non-members,  $4;  single 
tickets,  75  cents. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Women's  Con- 
ference will  take  the  form  of  a  reception,  to 
be  given  to  the  Wage-Earners'  Section  on 
Monday  evening,  March  2d,  at  8.15,  at  Tuxedo 
Hall,  59th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  The 
subject  to  be  discussed  is  "  Improved  Indus- 
trial Conditions  Among  Women  Wage-Earn- 
ers." The  subject  will  be  divided  into  three 
topics,  suggesting  these  possible  improve- 
ments: first,  in  the  matter  of  education — 
speaker.  Professor  Mary  S.  Woolman,  of  the 
Teachers'  College;  second,  in  the  factories — 
speaker,  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks;  and  third, 
in  the  retail  department  stores — speaker.  Miss 
Leonora  O'Reilly.  The  addresses  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  composite  paper,  contributed  by  the 
women  of  the  Wage- Earners,  on  the  greatest 
needs  they  have  discovered  among  wage- 
earners,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  they  are 
to  be  met.  Other  speakers  may  be  added  to 
this  list,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  meeting 
will  be  an  important  and  instructive  one. 

THE   SOCIETY  FOR  THE   STUDY  OF 
CHILD  NATURE,   CHAPTER   I 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Child  Nature, 
Chapter  I,  has  been  fortunate  in  procuring 
two  significant  lectures;  one  by  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb,  on  "  The  Reading  Interests  of  the 
Adolescent;  "  the  second  by  Professor  Adler, 
on  "  The  Religious  Education  of  the  Child." 

The  course  on  the  adolescent  period  con- 
cludes this  season,  and  the  Society  is  planning 
new  work,  A  demand  for  the  formation  of 
a  chapter  for  young  mothers  has  manifested 
Itself.  If  a  sufficient  number  apply,  the  chap- 
ter  will    be   organized   to   begin   work    next 
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winter.  Applications  for  such  membership 
may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  H.  Meinhold,  13  West 
88th  Street. 

Birdie  Stein  Sternberger, 
Chairman, 

THE  ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  2STH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

On  Monday  morning,  the  5th  of  January, 
exercises  were  held  at  the  Main  School  in 
commemoration  of  the  founding,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools. 

On  the  platform  were  the  members  of  the 
United  Relief  Works,  Mr.  Leo  G.  Rosenblatt, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  presiding. 

The  programme  was  very  simple,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  appropriate  songs  sung  by  the 
School;  two  papers  by  members  of  the  Beta 
and  Gamma  classes  of  the  High  School,  giving 
an  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Schools 
and  recording  the  writers*  sense  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  its  pupils ;  and  remarks  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  Dr.  Adler,  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Wolff. 

There  was  a  cordial  atmosphere  about  the 
whole  proceedings,  which  seemed  to  be  genu- 
inely enjoyed  by  the  youngest  as  well  as  the 
oldest  members  of  the  School.  The  opening 
papers  recalled  the  evening,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  Adler  and  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wolff 
invaded  the  gas  district  about  Forty-second 
Street,  and,  by  distributing  leaflets  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  first  free  Kindergarten  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  tried  to  induce  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  this  new  and  strange 
institution;  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
Schools  from  that  inaugural  enterprise  up  to 
the  present  was  briefly  reviewed. 

Among  the  addresses  made,  that  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  struck  so  happily 
the  key-note  of  the  celebration,  and  was  so 
generally  appreciated,  that  we  reproduce  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  hear 
it,  and  as  the  best  memento  of  the  occasion. 

REMARKS   OF    MR.    ROSENBLATT. 

This  is  a  love-feast,  like  a  Birthday  or  a 
Silver  Wedding.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  Silver 
Wedding.  When  heart  and  head  work  to- 
gether for  a  great  good,  then  Love  and  Light 
are  joined  in  marriage.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Professor 
Adler  and  Mr.  Wolff  opened  our  little  Kinder- 
garten in  the  gas-house  district.  The  people 
who  called  it  a  "  soup-school  "  did  not  know 
that  the  spirit  of  Light  was  joined  in  the  work 


with  the  spirit  of  Love.  But  we  all  know  now 
that  there  was  a  tmion  which  has  proved  not 
only  happy,  but  fruitful.  That  is  why  we  re- 
joice to-day.  And  that  is  why  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  glad  to  take  part  in  celebrating  this 
Silver  Wedding. 

But  I  must  warn  you  against  taking  literally 
what  Professor  Adler  has  said  in  praise  of  the 
Trustees.  He  has  spoken  very  kindly  of  us. 
And  I,  as  one  of  those  who  have  been  on  his 
staff  of  workers  for  twenty-five  years,  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  said.  But  he  has  over- 
praised us,  especially  in  speaking  of  the 
"  sleepless  nights  '*  which  we  have  spent  try- 
ing to  solve  the  money  problems.  He  is  a 
poet ;  and  he  has  made  liberal  use  of  his  poetic 
license.  You  must  interpret  his  words  with 
this  in  mind.  It  is  true  that  during  these 
twenty-five  years  our  financial  troubles  have 
been  serious.  In  any  ordinary  business  vent- 
ure, run  on  ordinary  business  principles,  they 
would  sometimes  have  driven  an  ordinary 
business  man  to  desperation.  But  Professor 
Adler  soon  taught  us  that  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  business  venture;  and  he  induced  us 
to  substitute  for  ordinary  business  methods  the 
very  extraordinary  and  unbusinesslike  princi- 
ples of  Faith  and  Hope.  And  we  have  thriven. 
Why  ?  Because  we  had  as  our  leader  one  who, 
like  Moses,  was  a  poet  and  a  magician.  When 
we  cried  aloud  that  our  treasury  was  dry,  and 
that  we  were  athirst  in  the  wilderness,  he 
simply  smote  the  rock  with  his  rod  and  the 
waters  gushed  forth.  When  financially  *  we 
were  on  the  point  of  starvation,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  prayer,  and  there  was  always  a 
faithful  band  of  enthusiasts — ^like  our  friend 
Mrs.  Hellman  here — ready  and  eager  to  hold 
up  his  hands  for  our  salvation.  These,  I  say, 
were  old-fashioned  and  unbusinesslike  meth- 
ods. But  they  were  always  successful.  And 
that  is  why  for  a  long  time  the  Trustees  have 
given  up  the  habit  of  passing  "  sleepless 
nights." 

Seriously  speaking,  we  Trustees  must  dis- 
claim all  title  to  special  thanks  for  what  we 
have  modestly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
these  Schools.  If  you  want  to  single  out,  on 
this  day  of  joyful  memories,  a  class  of  work- 
ers really  deserving  of  your  unstinted  praise 
and  loving  thanks,  then  turn  with  hearts  full 
of  grateful  affection  toward  that  earnest  band 
of  teachers  who,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  have  humbly,  without  applause,  and 
even  without  adequate  compensation,  given  to 
the  development  of  your  school  work  the  best, 
the  ripest,  the  richest  fruit  of  their  experience. 
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Time  and  again  these  teachers  have  generously 
and  cheerfully  rejected  tempting  offers  of 
higher  compensation  in  order  that  here  and 
with  us  they  might  continue  to  help  in  building 
up  a  model  school.  Time  and  again  we  Trus- 
tees have  been  compelled  to  accept,  if  not  to 
exact,  such  sacrifices  because  of  our  meagre 
treasury.  This  it  is  that  has  at  times  made 
our  task,  as  financial  officers,  a  painful  one. 
But  deep  as  was  our  pain,  just  as  great  is  now 
the  gratitude  and  pleasure  with  which,  on  this 
memorial  day,  we  acknowledge  what  we  owe 
and  what  the  School  owes  to  the  loyalty  and 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  its  staff  of  teachers. 
They  have  proven  their  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  our  cause.  And  by  their  faith  they  have 
inspired  us  with  an  abiding  assurance  that  the 
work  which  they  have  helped  to  build  "  will 
not  perish  with  the  years." 

THE   LINCOLN   FESTIVAL  AT  THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  festivals  to 
be  given  by  our  children.  The  chief  feature 
was  the  participation  by  the  children.  G>m- 
positions  and  extracts  of  writings  were  read 
by  the  pupils,  the  main  element  being  the 
struggles  of  Lincoln's  early  life — his  use  of 
those  opportunities  at  his  command  for  edu- 
cation and  development.  The  address  was 
concerned  with  Lincoln's  middle  life,  showing 
the  connection  between  the  early  period  dealt 
with  in  the  compositions  and  his  later  acts 
and '  utterances.  The  interest  was  developed 
step  by  step  to  the  closing  recitations — the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  The  external  features  lent 
themselves  to  dramatic  arrangement,  and  in 
spite  of  the  commonness  of  Lincoln  celebra- 
tions, this  ceremony  had  all  the  freshness  of 
originality. 

THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  CLUBS 

The  Clubs  for  Young  Men  and  Boys  were 
never  so  effective  and  strong  as  they  are  now. 
The  membership  is  growing  and  the  interest 
deepening.  We  expect  by  the  end  of  the  year 
to  have  at  least  loo  members  in  these  groups, . 
and  there  is  in  the  Society  no  more  effective 
work  being  done.  Here  is  one  branch  of  our 
Society  which  yields  no  uncertain  answer  to 
the  question,  Is  Ethics  teaching  effective? 
The  teaching  and  the  work  are  indubitably 
moulding  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the 
Clubs.  An  account  of  the  library  work,  which 
is  the  practical  undertaking  of  these  Clubs, 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  HUDSON  GUILD 

It  has  often  been  a  point  of  criticism  among 
the  members  of  our  Society  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  small  organizations  was  constantly 
adding  an  extra  burden,  both  of  money  and  of 
labor.  It  may  be  noted  with  interest  and  ap- 
probation that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  at 
present  toward  consolidation  among  our  vari- 
ous departments.  The  Hudson  Guild  and  the 
Children's  Guild  have  combined  to  form  one 
organization,  this  union  being  still  further 
strengthened  by  combining  with  the  Down- 
Town*  Ethical  Society.  The  amalgamation 
rounds  out  the  work  of  the  Neighborhood 
House,  at  252  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  mak- 
ing it  a  complete  and  strong  neighborhood 
g^ild.  Beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  its 
organizations  meet  the  needs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood alike  for  the  little  children,  for  the  girls 
and  boys,  and  for  the  men  and  women.  It 
puts  the  work  of  our  neighborhood  house  on  a 
basis  upon  which  it  has  never  been  before,  de- 
stroys the  smaller  differences,  makes  the  work 
easier  by  organization,  and  gives  us  one  large 
and  strong  society  for  which  to  work. 

THE   HUDSON  GUILD  COUNCIL 

It  has  always  been  the  object  of  the  Hudson 
Guild  to  be  democratic.  A  great  stride  for- 
ward was  made  last  month  in  this  direction. 
The  Guild  Council  was  formed,  making  a  cen- 
tral and  representative  government  for  the 
house. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  UNION 

The  Young  Women's  Union  has  organized 
two  classes — one  on  Emerson,  led  by  Mr. 
Chubb;  the  other  on  the  study  of  Sunday- 
school  methods,  led  by  Dr.  Elliott.  Besides 
these  activities,  the  members  have  helped  in 
the  various  branches  of  work  in  the  Ethical 
Society. 

DOWN-TOWN  ETHICAL   SOCIETY 

"  The  Significance  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment "  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  delivered  by 
Dr.  Elliott  on  Sunday,  February  i,  1903. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  lectures 
planned  to  partly  define  our  position  as  a  so- 
ciety. The  second,  on  February  15th,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Chubb,  on  "  How  the  Ethical 
Movement  Meets  the  Religious  Needs  of  the 
Time."  The  third  will  be  given  on  April  12th 
by  Mr.  Moskowitz,  who  will  discuss  "  The 
Place  of  the  Ethical  Society  on  the  East  Side." 
Jacob  J.  Shufro, 
President, 
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Emerson   Centennial    Issue   of    i  he    Ethical    Record 


HE  June- July  number  of  the  Ethical  Record  will  be 
devoted  in  part  to  a  group  of  articles  on  Emerson, 
and  his  relation  to  modem  liberal  thought,  and  his 
position  as  a  prophet  of  Ethical  Religion.  There  will 
be  an  article  on  "  Emerson's  Presiding  Idea/'  by  Prof. 
Edwin  Dowden,  of  Dublin  University;  another  on 
^^Channing,  Emerson,  and  Parker,"  by  John  White 
Chadwick ;  on  "  Emerson's  Teaching  on  Political  and 

Social  Reform,"  by  William  M.  Salter,  and  other  articles  by 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  others. 


Advance  Orders  for  this  Issue  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
48  East  58th  Street 

The  Ethical  Record 

HAS  a  threefold  purpose,  and  addresses  a  threefold  public.  Its  con- 
trolling aim  is  to  promote  the  profounder  and  steadier  application 
of  ethical  standards  and  ideals  to  life,  public  and  personal ;  to 
interpret,  clarify  and  deepen  the  ethical  consciousness.  It  seeks  to  do 
this:  First,  by  dealing  sympathetically  and  critically  with  the  ethical  issues 
and  interests,  the  ethical  thought  and  effort — religious,  social,  political, 
philanthropic,  educational  and  literary,  of  the  time.  Second,  by  bring- 
ing itself  into  closer  touch  with  those  distinctively  ethical  organizations 
that  have  a  similar  purpose,  it  endeavors  to  promote  more  effective  and 
helpful  union  with  them.  Third,  more  specifically,  it  aims  to  advance 
the  ethical  movement  and  cause,  here  at  home,  through  the  corporate, 
institutional  expression  of  it  in  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New 
York.  It  makes  appeal,  therefore,  at  once  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  treatment,  from  the  ethical  standpoint,  of  the  urgent  problems  of 
civilized  life ;  to  all  adherents  and  friends  of  the  ethical  movement  in 
this  country  and  abroad  ;  and,  more  directly,  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Society. 
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Social  Education  through  School  Organization 


DURING  the  last  decade  there  has 
swept  over  the  schools  of  Ameri- 
ca a  movement  that  has  been 
variously  named  "Student  Control," 
"Self-Government  in  Schools,"  "Gill 
School  City,"  and  the  like.  It  was 
born  of  the  perception  that  we  were 
trying  to  develop  men  and  women  who 
should  take  an  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary part  in  the  co-operative  work  of  a 
democracy  by  the  self-defeating  effort 
to  keep  our  children  during  most  of  their 
minority  under  the  minute  autocratic 
authority  of  their  teachers.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  anomalous  situation  was 
sought  in  various  endeavors  to  develop, 
through  some  form  of  pupil  organiza- 
tion, the  habit  of  a  co-operative  life  dur- 
ing the  school  years.  The  diagnosis 
was  practically  correct,  and  the  remedy 
for  the  ailment  was  sought  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  applying  the  remedy. 

The  three  most  important  of  these 
mistakes  are  perhaps  the  following: 

First : — The  teacher  has  sometimes  ab- 
dicated his  vitally  important  position  as 
an  influential  member  of  the  school 
community,  and  has  overburdened  the 
pupils  with  the  task  of  trying  to  secure, 
in  an  unnatural  environment,  a  nega- 
tive form  of  social  control,  pr  "school- 
room order,"  which  had  formerly  been 
secure^d  by  the  external  control  of  the 
teacher.  When  the  pupils  have  failed 
in  this  too  difficult  task,  the  failure  has 
often  been  set  down  as  a  fault  in  the 
thing    attempted,    rather    than    in    the 


manner  of  its  attainment;  and  the 
whole  experiment  has  been  given  up  as 
a  failure. 

Second: — The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  secure  self-control,  still  largely  of  a 
negative  sort,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
by  offering  certain  external  rewards  or 
prizes  in  the  form  of  badges,  buttons, 
names,  places,  standing,  etc.  When  the 
evil  effects  of  this  sort  of  thing  have  be- 
come apparent,  the  condemnation  that 
has  fallen  upon  it  has  Hkewise,  as  in  the 
first  case  cited,  often  ended  all  effort 
at  developing  the  co-operative  habit. 

Third: — Some  teachers  have  tried  to 
secure  both  negative  social  control  and 
positive  co-operation  among  the  pupils 
of  a  school  by  putting  into  operation, 
often  with  very  little  change,  a  form  of 
social  machinery,  such  as  a  City  Char- 
ter, a  Constitution  of  a  State  or  of  the 
Nation,  that  was  devised  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent social  purpose  from  that  of  the 
school.  The  justification  of  this  course 
has  been  found  in  the  argument  that 
the  students  could  thus  be  learning 
Civics  at  the  same  time  they  were  taking 
their  part  in  running  the  school.  The 
result  here  has  frequently  been  (as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School  in  Chicago)  that,  when  the  nov- 
elty wears  off,  the  complex  machinery 
is  found  too  burdensome  for  the  needs 
actually  felt  by  the  pupils,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  bore  to  them  to  be  compelled 
"to  unwind  a  lot  of  red  tape  when  they 
want  to  decide  some  simple  school 
question."  Here  again,  failure  in  a 
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part  of  the  effort  is  in  danger  of  carry- 
ing with  it  a  verdict  of  failure  upon  the 
aim  and  effort  as  a  whole. 

All  this  is  unfortunate,  and  promises 
little  good  to  the  cause  of  genuine  so- 
cial education  through  school  organi- 
zation unless  such  mistakes  can  in  the 
future  be  avoided.  The  question  now 
is  how  to  secure  that  development  in 
the  habit  of  co-operation  and  social 
responsibility  that  was  aimed  at  in  the 
beginning,  without  at  the  same  time 
getting  any  of  the  possible  undesirable 
results. 

At  least  two  things  are  becoming 
clear:  first,  that  the  study  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  City,  State,  or  Nation  must 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  problem  of 
the  social  control  of  the  school;  and, 
second,  that  the  machinery  for  the  so- 
cial control  of  the  school  ought  not  to 
be  imposed  from  without,  but  should 
grow  out  of  the  inner  needs  of  the 
school  community  itself. 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  about 
the  adult  citizen's  political  duties  and 
machinery,  it  is  perhaps  often  worth  the 
student's  while  to  dramatize  with  his 
fellows  a  Congress,  City  Council,  State 
Legislature,  Nominating  Convention, 
etc. ;  but  this  dramatic  study  must  be 
kept  distinct  from  the  problem  of  the 
school  organization.  Each  of  these 
two  worthy  purposes — that  of  studying 
Civics,  and  that  of  securing  student  co- 
operation in  the  discipline  of  a  school — 
can  be  and  should  be  realized  by  itself. 
If  they  are  confused  there  is  an  inherent 
tendency  toward  failure ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  cease  to  confuse  them,  the  prin- 
ciple stated  above  for  determination  of 
the  social  machinery  of  a  school  will  be 
seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  common 
sense  and  experience.  To  test  this,  let 
the  reader  call  to  mind  as  many  cases 
of  really  effective  groups  of  people  as 
readily  occur  to  him — an  athletic  team, 
an  orchestra,   a   successful   business,  a 


live  church,  a  happy  family,  etc.;  and 
then  let  him  ask  the  question,  what 
kind  of  organization  each  of  these 
groups  of  people  has.  He  will  find  that 
each  has  commonly  only  such  organiza- 
tion as  its  own  inner  life  and  group- 
purpose  demand.  The  social  machinery 
that  will  really  aid  a  group  of  people  to 
do  more  effectively  the  work  it  has  in 
hand  is  the  only  social  machinery  which 
that  particular  group  wants,  whether  it 
be  a  group  of  little  girls  having  a  tea- 
party,  an  orchestra,  a  foot-ball  team,  a 
political  machine,  a  city,  or  a  school. 
So  much  social  machinery  it  must  and 
will  have,  if  there  is  to  be  social  effi- 
ciency. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  prob- 
lem of  school  organization,  is  it  not  clear 
that,  from  the  kindergarten  up,  the 
school-room  life  and  the  life  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  can  be  so  lived  by 
teacher  and  pupils  together  that  fre- 
quently each  day  the  children  may  have 
the  chance  to  think  what  the  group-pur- 
pose for  the  moment  is,  and  to  devise 
and  apply  the  social  machinery  that 
will  best  help  them  to  realize  that  pur- 
pose? If  this  purpose  be  to  have  a 
quiet  half  hour  for  study,  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  in  relation  to  each 
other  to  best  carry  out  this  purpose  will 
be  correctly  stated  by  many  a  kinder- 
garten child.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
purpose  be  a  game  or  a  march  around 
the  room,  passing  materials  for  draw- 
ing or  writing,  collecting  papers,  co- 
operative work  in  the  manual-training 
room,  housekeeping,  decorating  the 
room,  giving  an  entertainment,  prepar- 
ing a  morning  exercise  for  the  rest  of 
the  school,  passing  about  the  building 
quickly  and  quietly,  etc., — even  the 
young  children  will  again  givje  the 
proper  methods  of  procedure  in  each 
case,  so  as  to  do  the  thing  attempted 
quickly  and  effectively.  Children  like 
to  have  the  thing  in  hand  well  done,  and 
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they  will  choose,  now  autocratic  social 
control,  now  an  oligarchy,  and  now  a 
democracy,  according  to  the  kind  of 
control  which  the  group-purpose  at  the 
time  actually  demands.  However,  for 
the  teacher  to  determine  in  all  these 
cases  just  what  the  children  shall  do,  is 
to  rob  them  of  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing that  sensitiveness  and  power  in 
adapting  means  to  social  ends  which  are 
the  very  qualities  the  adult  citizen  in  a 
modern  city  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  same  teacher,  as  one  of  the  little 
community,  to  face  with  the  pupils  the 
various  problems  of  org^anization — pro- 
viding for  the  exercise  of  the  differ- 
ent functions  that  are  possible  to  them 
under  the  conditions  of  their  school  life, 
— is  so  far  to  train  them  in  the  habit  of 
voluntary,  intelligent,  and  effective 
team  work.  The  rules  of  the  game  may 
be  written  or  unwritten, — that  is  im- 
material: the  essential  thing  is  that  they 
must  have  grown  right  out  of  the  va- 
rious group-purposes,  and  be  the  sim- 
plest possible  for  the  realization  of  those 
purposes.  • 

What  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
school-room  should  thus  be  thrown 
open  to  the  co-operative  effort  of  the 
pupils,  and  what  part  should  be  decided 
by  the  teacher,  will  always  be  a  ques- 
tion. The  point  here  intended  is  that 
the  pupils  shall  have  chance  enough  to 
get  genuine  social  training. 

As  our  schools  more  and  more 
change  from  the  passive,  "empty-pitch- 
er" type  to  the  active,  "education-is- 
life"  type,  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  more  and  more  opportunity  for  a 
variety  of  social  activities,  and  conse- 
quently different  forms  of  social  ma- 
chinery, in  a  good  school.  All  this- 
means  much  to  a  teacher  who  is  seek- 
ing to  train  citizens  who  can  play  an 
offensive  as  well  as  a  defensive  game  in 
civic  life.  It  is  not  more  social  ma- 
chinery, merely,  that  is  wanted  in  our 


schools,  but  more  things  doing  that 
will  demand  some  kind  of  social  ma- 
chinery to  do  them  well.  The  habit  of 
mere  negative  self-control  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  which  results  in  what  is  often 
called  good  school-room  order,  is  only 
one  kind  of  co-operation  possible  in  a 
school.  This  is  well  at  times ;  but  what 
the  children  need  more  is  the  habit  of 
voluntary,  organized,  effective  action 
together  of  a  positive  sort. 

Social  betterment  will  never  come 
from  a  school  membership  that  is 
trained  wholly  to  social  inactivity. 
Every  social  need  of  the  room,  school- 
building,  school-grounds,  and  school 
district  must  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  teacher  and  principal  who  are  alive 
to  their  opportunities  as  trainers  of  the 
team  of  players  that  can  win  the  game 
of  social  betterment.  The  "self-gov- 
ernment" that  grows  up  in  this  way, 
right  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  to  live  a  richer  life  to- 
gether, may  not  have  such  elaborate 
constitutions,  charters,  lists  of  officers, 
badges,  external  rewards  and  incentives 
as  some  of  us  desire ;  but  it  will  work ; 
and  it  will  tend  to  develop  men  and 
women  who  can  do  work  together  in 
various  groups  more  effectively  than 
most  men  and  women  can  now. 

Henry  W.  Thurston. 
*     ♦    *     * 

Know  that  "impossible,"  where  truth 
and  mercy  and  the  everlasting  voice  of 
nature  order,  has  no  place  in  the  brave 
man's  dictionary.  That  when  all  men 
have  said  "impossible"  and  tumbled 
noisily  elsewhither,  and  thou  alone  art 
left,  then  first  thy  time  and  possibility 
have  come.  It  is  for  thee  now ;  do  thou 
that,  and  ask  no  man's  counsel  but  thy 
own  only  and  God's.  Brother,  thou 
hast  possibility  in  thee  for  much:  the 
possibility  of  writing  on  the  eternal 
skies  the  record  of  a  heroic  Hfe. 

T.  Carlyle. 
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Democracy  in  Educational  Control 


I.  THE  STRUGGLE  IN  CHICAGO  RE- 
GARDING THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

IN  the  administration  of  Federal  and 
State  Government,  democracy  is 
an  accepted  ideal;  in  municipal 
government  it  is  a  much-disputed  point ; 
in  industrial  and  educational  institu- 
tions it  is  scarcely  recognized  as  having 
any  influence  in  determining  the  meth- 
ods of  administration.  This  lack  of 
harmony  in  the  principles  involved  in 
the  administration  of  the  different  insti- 
tutions of  society  is  a  constant  source 
of  unrest  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  efforts  tending  toward 
a  means  of  adjustment. 

The  struggle  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  Chicago  for  the  past  six  years  re- 
garding the  method  by  which  her  pub- 
lic schools  shall  be  administered  has  ex- 
hibited the  forces  that  must  be  dealt 
with  in  our  large  cities  before  any  per- 
manent reconciliation  can  be  made.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  tentative  solutions 
that  have  been  effected  in  response 
to  the  urgent  needs  that  have  attended 
the  marvelous  growth  of  the  city  should 
have  proved  partial  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  educational  system  has  become  so 
complex,  the  body  of  workers  so  vast, 
the  administrative  machinery  so  com- 
plicated, that  many  have  been  lost  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  process.  A  con- 
sciousness of  the  significance  of  the 
mechanism,  the  social  consciousness 
without  which  complex  co-operative 
action  cannot  be  carried  on  among  a 
free  people,  has  been  lacking.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  that  are  now  perplexing 
those  concerned  in  the  educational 
process  may  be  attributed  to  this 
source. 


When  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  Chicago  in  1898  the 
educational  system  was  dominated  by 
politicians.  The  numerous  committees 
and  sub-committees  into  which  the 
Board  of  Education  was  organized  fur- 
nished easy  avenues  through  which 
such  influence  could  be  exerted. 

Dr.  Andrews  at  once  set  about  the 
problem  of  reform,  and  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  conflict  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  attempting  to 
place  the  appointment  of  teachers  upon 
the  merit  system  he  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  Board,  who  regarded  the 
Superintendent  as  an  employee  whose 
business  it  was  to  carry  out  their  will. 
It  thus  became  necessary  for  Dr.  An- 
drews to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  he  inaugurated  a 
campaign  which  has  been  carried  stead- 
ily on  from  that  day  to  this. 

Thte  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Superintendent  from  the  domination  of 
the  Board  of  Education  received  a 
much-needed  support  in  the  work  of 
the  Educational  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  in  January,  1898.  In  the 
report  submitted,  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mission is  stated  as  being  to  "utilize  all 
that  is  good  in  the  present  system,  to 
discard  all  that  is  defective,  and  to  ap- 
ply new  methods  wherever  needed." 
The  result  of  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission of  eleven  members,  of  which 
Dr.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago was  chairman,  was  embodied  in  a 
bill  and  presented  to  the  Legislature; 
but  it  was  defeated. 

After  a  prolonged  struggle  Dr.  An- 
drews won  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion the  recognition  of  his  right  to  ap- 
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point  teachers;  but  as  this  right  was 
later  on  denied,  he  resigned  his  office. 
The  influence  of  his  work,  however, 
combined  with  that  of  the  Educational 
Commission,  paved  the  way  for  the 
victories  which  Superintendent  Cooley 
has  since  won. 

Seeing  the  failure  of  the  Educational 
Commission  to  emancipate  the  Super- 
intendent from  the  domination  of  the 
Board  of  Education  by  legal  enactment, 
Superintendent  Cooley  undertook  the 
same  problem  in  another  way.  By 
means  of  the  tact  and  administrative 
diplomacy  which  had  commended  him 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  posi- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  persuading  its 
members  to  recognize  him  as  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  system,  and  to 
give  up  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  which  they  had  previously 
exercised  in  addition  to  their  legislative 
functions.  In  order  to  insure  the  free- 
dom of  the  Superintendent  still  further 
the  Board  re-elected  Superintendent 
Cooley  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
required  time,  and  for  the  term  of  five 
years. 

In  reorganizing  the  Board  for  more 
effective  work,  Mr.  Cooley  abolished 
the  old  committees  and  appointed  four 
others  to  take  their  place ;  and  in  order 
further  to  unify  the  educational  work, 
he  abolished  numerous  positions  (as- 
sistant and  district  superintendents, 
etc.),  extended  the  merit  system,  pro- 
viding conditions  for  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  teachers,  and  for  the 
fixing  of  salaries.  In  short,  by  meahs 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board, 
Mr.  Cooley  has  practically  carried  into 
the  administration  of  the  public  schools 
the  main  features  of  the  Educational 
Commissioners'  Bill  which  was  defeated 
first  in  1898  and  two  years  later  under 
the  name  of  the  Civic  Federation  Bill. 
The  Civic  Federation  Bill  and  the 
Board    of    Education    Bills    which    are 


now  being  fought  over  in  the  Legis- 
lature are  little  more  than  a  re-statement 
of  the  original  report  of  the  Educational 
Commission.  The  object  of  those  who 
favor  the  passage  of  the  Bills  is  to  crys- 
tallize the  present  practice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent and  Board  of  Education 
and  render  it  permanent. 

The  teachers  have  opposed  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  all  its  forms.  This  is  not 
because  they  are  hostile  to  educational 
reform,  but  because  the  bills  thus  far 
presented  have  been  partial  solutions 
which,  while  ameliorating  the  conditions 
in  some  parts  of  the  educational  system, 
add  greatly  to  the  irritation  in  others. 
Though  the  partial  emancipation  of  the 
Superintendent  from  the  domination  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  that  of  both 
from  the  Ward  Politicians  is  recognized 
as  a  valuable  service,  it  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  whole  problem.  Before  the  real 
problem  can  be  stated  there  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  means 
should  be  provided  for  each  and  every 
party  that  represents  an  interest  in  the 
educational  system  to  participate  in  de- 
termining the  policies  to  be  pursued. 

11.     TEACHERS  AFFILIATE  WITH  LABOR 
UNIONS 

It  was  because  the  grade  teachers  of 
Chicago  realized  that  they  were  a  grad- 
ually diminishing  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional system  that  in  1897  less  than 
three  hundred  of  them  united  to  form 
the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation.  The 
organization  first  gave  its  attention  to 
the  salaries  of  grade  teachers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  salary  schedule 
of  '98.  But  since,  on  alleged  grounds 
of  insufficient  revenue,  the  salaries  thus 
provided  were  cut  every  even  year 
thereafter,  though  partially  restored 
every  odd  year,  the  Federation  gave  its 
attention  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  At' 
their  own  expense  its  members  em- 
ployed able  counsel,  and,  h^  finding  the 
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capital  stock,  including  franchises  of 
more  than  twenty  rich  corporations, 
they  compelled  the '  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  recognize  it,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  putting  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  into  the  City,  County, 
and  State  Treasuries. 

At  the  close  of  the  tax  campaign, 
however,  the  teachers'  salaries  were  still 
further  reduced.  Since  the  school  ap- 
propriation at  this  time  was  the  largest 
that  had  ever  been  made  in  Chicago, 
and  since  it  had  been  made  by  the  City 
Council  with  the  express  conditions 
that  the  salary  schedule  should  be  re- 
stored, the  Federation  brought  suit  "to 
restrain  the  city  from  using  that  portion 
of  the  taxes  which  had  been  collected 
through  the  teachers'  efforts  and  ap- 
propriated for  school  purposes,  for  any 
use  except  teachers'  salaries."*  The 
teachers  claim  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  bound  by  the  schedule  of 
'98  until  it  was  abolished  in  January, 
1902;  and  they  ask  that  the  balance  due 
be  paid.  The  Board  declares,  however, 
that  "a  salary  schedule  was  adopted  in 
1898,  but  that  neither  at  that  meeting 
nor  at  any  subsequent  one  did  the 
Board  adopt  any  resolution  by  which  it 
fixed  or  attempted  to  fix  the  salaries  to 
be  paid  to  teachers  after  1898.  It 
claimed  further  that  teachers  accepting 
their  elections  in  June  do  so  subject  to 
change  in  January  under  the  rules  of 
the  Board."* 

The  most  significant  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tax  campaign  is  not 
whether  the  teachers  can  legally  collect 
their  unpaid  salaries  since  the  adoption 
of  the  '98  salary  schedule,  though  that 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence. 
Of  far  greater  significance,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  an  organization  made  up 
largely  of  grade  teachers  without  polit- 
-  ical  influence  has  had  the  courage,  in 

*  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  Bulletin, 
January  16,  1903,  p.  2. 


spite  of  vigorous  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition, to  investigate  a  situation,  to  ex- 
pose the  dishonest  practices  of  corpora- 
tions, and  the  betrayal  of  the  people  by 
their  supposed  public  servants.  The 
Teachers'  Federation  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  earnest  body  of 
private  citizens  to  compel  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  consciousness  of 
this  moral  victory  is  a  far  greater  step 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  teacher  than 
a  mere  pecuniary  success  can  ever  be. 

The  Federation  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  defeat  of  the  Educational 
Commissioners*  Bill  in  1898.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  Civic  Federation  Bill — 
which  differed  from  the  earlier  bill  only 
in  non-essentials — was  presented,  the 
Federation  worked  to  oppose  its  pas- 
sage, and  is  waging  a  vigorous  warfare 
upon  it  and  the  Board  of  Education  Bill, 
both  of  which  are  essentially  restate- 
ments of  the  Educational  Commission- 
ers' Bill. 

The  claim  of  the  teachers  that  they 
have  been  living  under  the  spirit  of 
these  Bills  for  the  past  year  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Bills  state  that  the  purpose  is  to  crys- 
tallize and  make  permanent  the  present 
practice  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education.  The  difference  in 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  new  regime  is 
doubtless  due  to  a  difference  in  point  of 
view.  The  freeing  of  the  teachers  from 
responsibility  in  participating  in  the 
choice  of  text-books,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  school  management  is  regarded 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  as  a  sim- 
plification of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery; the  teachers,  however,  regard 
it  as  a  denial  of  an  inherent  right.  The 
clause  of  the  Bill  which  states  that  the 
Superintendent  shall  consult  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  regarding  these  sub- 
jects satisfies  the  advocates  of  the  Bill ; 
its  opponents,  however,  would  make 
such  recommendations  mandatory,  and 
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would  provide  some  regular  and  effi- 
cient means  for  their  execution.  The 
teachers  also  object  to  the  clause  that 
provides  for  the  trial  of  a  teacher  in  case 
of  offense  after,  rather  than  before,  dis- 
missal. 

Although  the  teachers  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  formulate  a  bill,  their  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  school  legislation  has 
been  expressed  in  the  following  letter: 

Statement  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Chi- 
cago Teachers'  Federation,  March  14,  1903. 

1.  Recognition  of  the  principles  of  civil  ser- 
vice in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers. 

2.  Teachers*  tenure  of  office  to  be,  during 
efficient  service.  Before  dismissal  the  right  of 
trial  in  open  session  before  a  commission. com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
from  the  teaching  force,  the  supervising  force, 
and  the  board  of  education,  each  body  to  elect 
its  own  representatives. 

3.  A  teacher's  record  of  efficiency  to  be 
based  on  (a)  teaching  ability  as  shown  by 
actual  work  in  school-room;  (b)  accredited 
study  under  recognized  instructors. 

4.  Official  recognition  of  the  present  elective 
school  council  system  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression for  the  teaching  body  on  text-books 
and  educational  questions,  the  findings  of  the 
councils  to  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

5.  Enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  salary 
schedule,  which  assures  to  teachers  of  ten 
years'  experience  a  salary  equal  to  that  of 
policemen,  firemen,  and  letter-carriers;  that  is, 
an  automatic  salary  schedule  based  on  length 
of  service,  thus  doing  away  with  the  present 
evil  of  making  teachers'  salaries  dependent  on 
the  secret  marking  of  250  principals,  each  with 
a  different  standard  of  merit. 

6.  A  maximum  of  forty  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

It  was  to  increase  its  power  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Educational  Bills  that 
the  Teachers'  Federation  became  affil- 
iated with  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Federation  of  Labor  has 
not  only  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Teachers'  Federation  in  regard  to  the 
Educational  Bills,  and  caused  letters  to 
be  written  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature  expressing  their   disapproval   of 


these  Bills ;  but  it  has  also  sent  a  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  Springfield  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee  sent  by  the  Teachers' 
Federation  in  the  passage  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  the  Compulsory  Education 
Law,  the  Election  of  the  Chicago  School 
Board  by  the  people,  and  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Educational  Bills. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  esti- 
mate the  real  significance  of  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  Teachers'  Federation  with 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  tendency 
to  pattern  the  organization  of  the  edu- 
cational system  after  that  of  the  factory 
system  has  no  doubt  operated  in  bring- 
ing about  the  affiliation.  That  "the 
passive  employee  of  an  educational 
factory"  finds  it  to  her  advantage  to  co- 
operate with  her  fellow-sufferers  in 
other  fields  is  not  strange.  There  is 
much  in  common  between  the  teachers 
and  the  members  of  labor  organizations. 
The  members  of  labor  unions  are  the 
parents  of  a  majority  of  the  children  in 
the  public  schools.  Teachers  and  la- 
borers are  ahke  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  uplift  humanity.  In  the  struggle 
against  corporate  greed  to  secure  a 
higher  standard  of  life,  they  are  asking 
not  for  charity,  but  for  simple  justice. 
The  method  which  .  they  both  must 
adopt  is  another  bond  of  union.  The 
position  of  each  in  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  is  a  part  is  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  justice  by 
reference  to  tradition  alone.  The  rec- 
ognition of  new  conditions,  new  activ- 
ities, and  new  needs  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  right  relations.  In  the 
working  out  of  new  methods  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  teachers  will  re- 
sort to  the  "strike;"  but  even  should 
they  do  so,  it  would  ill  become  a  people 
whose  initial  steps  in  nearly  every  great 
achievement  have  been  of  the  destruct- 
ive type  to  condemn  them. 

The  objection  made  that^he  laborers 
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are  dealing  with  facts  in  the  material 
world,  while  the  teachers  are  dealing 
with  the  spiritual,  vanishes  when  the 
vocation  of  each  is  conceived  in  its 
broad  relations.  It  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary for  the  workman  to  recognize  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  consumer  of 
his  product  as  it  is  for  the  teacher  to 
take  account  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  education  of  the  child. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  struggle  that 
is  taking  place  in  Chicago,  perhaps  is 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  democracy  in 
education  or,  indeed,  in  government  is 
impossible  so  long  as  autocracy  and 
oligarchy  remain  powerful  in  industry. 
Until  we  have  democracy  in  all  of  our 
institutions  we  can  have  real  democracy 
in  none.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
educational  institutions,  which  embody 
many  of  the  most  conservative  forces 
of  society,  should  take  the  lead  in  the 
movement  toward  democracy ;  but  they 
can  co-operate  in  the  general  advance. 
In  this  advance  there  is  need  of  main- 
taining the  principle  of  balance,  the 
principle  that  recognizes  the  place  and 
function  of  each  and  every  member 
within  the  educational  system,  as  well 
as  the  relation  of  the  entire  system  to 
other  institutions  of  society.  When  at- 
tention is  absorbed  in  the  mere  simplifi- 
cation of  the  educational  macTiinery 
there  is  danger  of  establishing  an  autoc- 
racy; when  attention  is  fixed  merely 
upon  individual  rights  and  privileges 
there  is  danger  of  anarchy.  Only  when 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  entire  group,  only  when  educational 
machinery  is  made  subservient  to  the 
needs  of  each  and  every  interest  repre- 
sented, will  our  educational  systems  em- 
body the  principles  of  democracy.  And 
when  the  machinery  of  democracy  shall 
have  been  completed,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  work  is  in  vain  unless 
the  spirit  of  democracy  is  incarnate,  not 


merely  in  educational  leaders  and  the 
teaching  body,  but  in  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 

The  School  at  Felicia 

From  June  22d  to  July  20th  Felicia, 
the  beautiful  summer  home  of  the 
Young  Men's  Union,  at  Mountain- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  occupied  by  about 
seventy  pupils  from  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Schools.  During  this  time  the  aim 
will  be  to  emphasize  the  educational 
values  of  country  life.  There  will  be 
abundant  opportunity  for  games,  swim- 
ming, mountain-climbing,  camping, 
etc. ;  there  will  also  be  manual  training, 
nature-study,  sketching,  and  German 
conversation  under  competent  supervi- 
sion; but  the  underlying  principle  for 
this  year  will  be  that  of  economic  indus- 
try. The  boys  and  girls  will  share  in  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  of  the  household 
because  it  is  believed  that  there  are  ed- 
ucational and  moral  values  of  the  most 
vital  importance  which  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  or  Mr.  C.  S.  Osbom, 
Director  of  Summer  School,  at  109  W. 
54th  Street. 

9tc      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

The  real  corrupters  of  society  may  be 
not  the  corrupt,  but  those  who  have 
held  back  the  righteous  leaven,  the  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savor,  the  innocent  who 
have  not  even  the  moral  courage  to 
show  what  they  think  of  the  effrontery 
of  impurity, — the  serious  who  yet  tim- 
idly succumb  before  some  loud-voiced 
scoffer, — the  heart  trembling  all  over 
with  religious  sensibilities  that  yet  suf- 
fers itself  through  false  shame  to  be 
beaten  down  into  outward  and  practical 
acquiescence  by  some  rude  and  worldly 
nature.  Jy^H.  Thojm. 
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The  New  National  Movement  for  Religious 
and  Moral  Education 


WHEN  the  call  was  made  for  a 
convention  "to  effect  a  na- 
tional organization  for  the  im- 
provement of  religious  and  moral  ed- 
ucation through  the  Sunday-school  and 
other  agencies,"  we  wondered  whether 
an  invitation  would  be  extended  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ethical  Societies  in 
this  country.  No  invitation  was  forth- 
coming, nor  were  we  surprised  at  this 
lack  of  recognition,  seeing  that  there  is 
still  so  much  misunderstanding  of  the 
constructive  aims  and  spirit  of  the  Eth- 
ical Movement.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  pioneer  work  which  has  been 
done  by  its  leaders,  and  the  warm  rec- 
ognition of  its  services  in  this  field  by 
teachers  and  liberal  preachers  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  in  view  also  of  the  ob- 
vious indebtedness  which  the  framers  of 
courses  of  studies  have  been  un- 
der to  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Ad- 
ler  and  others,  it  may  be  held  that 
the  Convention  which  took  place  at 
Chicago  in  February  did  not  fully  rep- 
resent the  best  that  is  being  thought 
and  done  in  this  field  of  education.  We 
may  remind  our  readers  that  Dr.  Adler's 
book  on  "The  Moral  Instruction  of 
Children"  is  a  recognized  text-book  for 
teachers  on  this  theme;  and  that  Mr. 
Sheldon,  of  the  St.  Louis  Society,  has 
recently  produced  a  book,  "Bible  Stories 
for  the  Young,"  that  has  met  with  a 
wide  and  cordial  reception. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  upon 
what  has  been  written  as  upon  what  is 
being  done  by  the  Ethical  Societies  to 
give  pedagogical  efficiency  and  dignity 
to  the  work  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation that  the  Ethical  Societies  may  be 
held  to  merit  attention.    For  years  they 


have  been  accumulating  a  fund  of  val- 
uable experience  and  working  out  with 
pedagogical  seriousness  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction.  An 
outline  of  the  course  followed  in  the 
New  York  Ethical  Culture  Schools — 
day-school  and  Sunday-school  —  has 
been  partially  outlined  in  past  numbers 
of  the  Ethical  Record,  and  will  be 
continued  in  future  issues.  Meanwhile, 
in  this  number  will  be  found  a  course 
given  with  great  success  in  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Philadelphia  Ethical  So- 
ciety by  one  of  its  teachers,  Miss  Hunt- 
er, which  we  believe  will  be  suggestive 
to  workers  in  other  Sunday-schools. 

As  we  were  unable  to  include  in  the 
February-March  number  of  the  Eth- 
ical Record  any  comment  upon  the 
Chicago  Convention,  we  are  glad  to 
print  below  the  conclusions  and  impres- 
sions of  one  who  was  present,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  brought  to  the  Convention 
a  large  and  disinterested  spirit  of  dis- 
cernment and  appreciation.  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst's  report  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read 
with  much  interest  because  it  shows  how 
strikingly  and  rapidly  the  leaven  of  the 
modem  spirit,  the  ethicising  of  religion 
and  the  application  of  scientific  methods, 
is  manifesting  itself. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CONVEN- 
tlON  FOR  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL 
EDUCATION 

The  four  points  which  won  most  sig- 
nificant emphasis  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Inclusiveness  of  Life  and  of 
Education. 

It  was  repeatedly  asserted  that  no 
radical  and  permanent  distinction   can 

be  drawn  between  religious-^ducatipn 
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and  moral  education,  or  between  relig- 
ious education  and  so-called  secular 
education.  ''To  get  life  is  the  goal." 
"The  end  of  education  is  to  make  men 
see  the  greatest  and  most  abiding  inter- 
ests." It  was  claimed  by  one  speaker 
that  even  physical  training  might  be  es- 
sentially religious  because  of  the  rela- 
tion of  muscular  activity  to  the  will. 
Professor  Coe  declared  that  a  place 
must  be  found  for  religious  education 
within  general  education,  and  sig- 
nificantly added  that  the  ideals  common 
to  the  people  may  certainly  receive  ex- 
pression in  the  public  schools,  since  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  schools 
"should  be  shaped  by  the  people  who 
have  the  fewest  ideals."  It  was  made 
clear  that  an  ideal  of  education  which 
aimed  merely  to  sharpen  the  wits,  to 
train  the  intellect  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  a  selfish  soul,  is  an  ideal  which 
fails  not  only  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  but  from  the  pedagogical. 
It  fails  because  it  does  not  educate. 
Moral  idiocy  is  more  deplorable  than  in- 
tellectual. To  educate  is  to  train  for  an 
adjustment  to  the  total  environment. 

2.  Religion,  Hke  everything  else  in 
the  world,  is  a  Growth. 

Religion  is  a  growth  not  only  in  the 
outward  sense  as  an  institution,  but  as 
an  inner  fact  in  the  individual.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  fixed  fact  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  individual  from  without:  it  is 
already  within  him  as  his  response  to 
his  own  situation  and  need.  "Infancy, 
childhood,  and  adolescence  are  the  di- 
vinely appointed  channels  for  religious 
education."  "Pedagogy  says,  'Bring 
out  what  is  in  the  child.'  Traditional  re- 
ligion says,  'Bring  the  child  to  the  will 
of  God.'  "  The  two  points  of  view  need 
to  be  brought  together  and  reconciled. 
"The  child,"  Professor  Dewey  said, 
"must  live  his  own  life."  The  problem 
is  to  interpret  his  own  Hfe  to  him  so 
that  he  may  live  it  to  the  full.     It  is  not 


enough  to  fix  over  the  ideas  and  beliefs 
of  grown-up  people  in  an  attenuated 
form.  Dr.  Dewey  also  gave  a  needed 
warning  not  to  generalize  too  soon  and 
too  fast  regarding  the  data  accumulat- 
ing concerning  adolescence,  since  these 
data  are  still  too  few,  and  not  sufficiently 
analyzed. 

3.  The  Teaching-Function  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  urged  that  the  Sunday-schools 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  their  pos- 
sibilities. They  have  thus  far  served  to 
awaken  the  Church  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  teaching-function.  But  the 
wealth  of  resources  that  is  pouring  in 
from  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
sides  and  from  the  historical  method,  as 
bearing  on  the  subject-matter,  is  mak- 
ing the  Sunday-school  of  greater  im- 
portance than  ever  before.  "The  Sun- 
day-school," Dr.  Coe  thinks,  "has 
wrought  only  feebly  at  the  basal  prob- 
lems of  rehgious  education,  the  nature 
of  the  child,  the  principles  and  methods 
of  instruction;  and  even  while  it  has 
worked  at  the  one  task  of  teaching  the 
Bible,  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  has 
taken  on  alarming  proportions,  both 
within  and  without  the  Church.'* 

4.  Recognition  of  the  Historical  and 
Critical  Methods  of  Studying  the  Script- 
ures. 

President  Rhees,  of  Rochester,  af- 
firmed that  Christianity  is  not  the  relig- 
ion of  a  book,  but  that  it  is  a  religion 
with  a  book.  The  spirit  of  the  conven- 
tion was  irenic  and  comprehensive ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  the  lines  of  advance 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  modern 
spirit  of  approach  to  the  study  of  all 
subjects. 

The  constitution  adopted  will  indicate 
that  the  new  movement  is  organized  sub- 
stantially along  the  lines  of  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Association,  and  that  it 
contemplates  thorough  and  permanent 
w^ork.  Frederic  E^^ewhurst. 
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The  Need  of  Vital  Experience  in  Education 


THE  noticeable  effects  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  upon  theories 
of  education  are  suggested  by 
the  changes  it  has  made  in  common  ed- 
ucational phrases,  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  present 
educational  currency  of  the  words 
"growth"  and  "development."  With- 
out going  into  any  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  involved,  we  will  assume  at 
once  that  these  words  stand  for  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  entirely  trustworthy,  at 
least  in  elementary  education.  In  other 
words,  we  will  assume  that  the  primary, 
perhaps  the  sole,  business  of  the  child 
is  to  grow,  and  that  the  especial  duty  of 
the  parent  or  teacher  is  to  make  condi- 
tions such  as  will  help  on  this  growth, 
so  that  it  may  be  sound  and  natural  and 
wholesome. 

Now  as  our  cities  get  larger  and  our 
civilization  grows  more  complex,  this 
becomes  an  increasingly  difficult  task. 
The  child  grows  through  activity;  that 
is,  technically,  he  is  continually  re-acting 
to  the  various  stimuli  furnished  by  his 
environment.  Under  the  old-time  sys- 
tem, in  a  simple,  natural  home  in  the 
country  or  small  town,  abundance  of 
stimuli  of  a  proper  sort  for  the  earlier 
years  of  the  child's  life  were  at  hand 
naturally.  In  the  house  there  were  all 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  home, — 
the  cooking,  the  baking,  the  washing, 
the  churning,  the  butter-making, — 
in  which  the  child  became  absorbingly 
interested  not  only  because  they  were 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  because 
some  person  in  whom  he  was  interest- 
ed,— not  a  hired  servant,  but  mother  or 
sister, — performed  them.  If  the  child 
were  a  girl  she  naturally  joined  either 
imitatively  or  actually  in  some  of  these 
home  activities  almost  as  soon  as  she 


could  walk.  If  a  boy,  there  were  the 
still  more  engrossing  events  of  the  for- 
est, the  farm-yard,  and  the  barn  to  en- 
gage his  attention  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  effort  in  imitation  of  father  or  broth- 
er. And  so  almost  imperceptibly  the 
time  came  when  the  child  not  only 
played  and  grew,  but  he  also  worked 
and  grew.  The  girl  washed  and  wiped 
dishes  and  did  simple  sewing,  and  saved 
her  mother  steps  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  boy  carried  in  wood,  brought  water 
from  the  spring,  pulled  down  hay  for 
the  cattle,  turned  the  grindstone,  caught 
potato-bugs,  carried  water  to  the  men 
in  the  field.  He  never  had  to  go  to  a 
gymnasium  to  get  exercise; — indeed, 
one  of  the  great  and  overwhelming 
problems  of  his  youthful  existence  was 
how  to  get  less  exercise  than  a  cruel 
fate  seemed  inclined  to  force  upon  him. 
And  out  of  it  all  came  men  and  women 
who  had  stamina  and  fiber  and  back- 
bone and  character,  because  they  had 
learned  to  meet  and  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles. They  had  experienced  the  op- 
portunities of  hardship,  the  blessings  of 
work. 

But  their  children!  The  fathers  and 
mothers  remembered  their  own  toil  and 
sweat,  and  said  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  should  have  an  easier  time 
than  they  had  had,  forgetting  that  it 
was  these  very  experiences  which  made 
them  what  they  were;  forgetting  the 
principle  written  at  the  very  heart  and 
center  of  human  life:  There  can  be  no 
fiber,  no  stamina,  no  character,  whether 
it  be  physical  or  intellectual  or  moral, 
without  hardship. 

In  the  modern  city  home  all  the 
simple  natural  activities  sketched  above, 
with  their  abundant  opportunities  for 
hardship  and  for  work,  have  been  lost. 
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The  churning  and  the  butter-making 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  spinning  and 
the  weaving.  The  kitchen-maid,  not 
sister,  washes  the  dishes;  and  the 
cook,  not  mother,  does  the  baking. 
The  child  fails  to  develop  an  interest 
in  these  activities  because  he  is  not 
personally  interested  in  the  persons 
who  perform  them,  and  because  the 
maid  and  the  cook  won't  be  bothered  if 
he  does  want  to  "help."  Sad  as  this  is 
for  the  girl,  the  case  of  the  boy,  whose 
natural  opportunities  for  getting  expe- 
rience and  learning  to  work  lie  outside 
the  house,  is  even  worse.  There  is  no 
spring  to  carry  water  from — instead,  he 
turns  a  faucet  and  the  water  comes ; 
there  are  no  cattle  to  feed,  no  grind- 
stones to  turn,  there  is  not  even  wood 
to  split.  The  result  is  that  he  often 
grows  up  flabby  and  incompetent  and 
helpless  physically ;  possessed  only  of  a 
superficial  and  unreflecting  acuteness 
mentally;  and,  saddest  of  all,  a  dilet- 
tante or  worse  in  morals.  Should  we 
give  such  a  boy  an  ax,  a  box  of  matches, 
a  gun,  ammunition,  and  fishing  tackle, 
and  leave  him  alone  in  a  forest,  he 
would  perish  in  a  very  short  time,  for 
he  could  neither  shoot  game,  catch  fish, 
chop  wood,  nor  build  a  fire.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  city  boy  will 
never  need  to  do  any  of  these  things; 
and  that  is  probably  true;  but  he  does 
need  the  physical  vigor,  the  manly  in- 
dependence, and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  can  be  gained  only  by 
doing  them  or  by  doing  something  else 
of  an  equally  virile  sort.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  sociologists  that  fam- 
ilies which  live  continuously  in  the  city 
die  out  within  a  few  generations  because 
of  the  inevitable  degeneration  of  their 
stock. 

Turning  now  from  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  to  that  which  presents  itself  es- 
pecially to  the  teacher,  we  meet  at  once 
this  question :   How  can   children  with 


little  or  no  vital  experience  be  taught 
in  any  vital  way  ?  How  can  a  child  who 
has  never  seen  a  blue-bird  be  brought 
to  appreciate  Thoreau's  line,  "The 
blue-bird  carries  the  sky  on  his  back"? 
What  good  will  it  do  to  have  children 
read  or  sing  or  even  dramatize  the 
ordinary  dairy-maid  rhymes  if  they 
have  never  seen  a  cow  milked?  A 
bright  child  of  ten  was  asked  one 
day  how  many  oranges  at  five  cents 
apiece  could  be  bought  for  fifteen 
cents,  and  she  could  not  tell.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  she  bad  never 
bought  an  orange,  or  indeed  an}'thing 
else,  in  her  life;  and  she  had  been  to 
Europe  and  had  had  all  sorts  of  "ad- 
vantages." As  a  more  general  illus- 
tration, let  us  take  "Snow-bound," 
which  practically  all  of  our  school 
children  read.  We  ask  them  to  read 
this  poem  sympathetically  and  ap- 
preciatively; but  what  of  children  for 
whom  these  scenes  have  no  reality, 
because  there  has  never  been  anything 
like  them  in  their  experience?  To  ask 
them  to  enter  emotionally  and  aesthet- 
ically into  the  spirit  of  a  thing  which 
they  have  never  experienced  really,  is 
to  ask  something  that  is  nearly  impos- 
sible, and  that  is  at  least  dangerous 
when  it  is  possible.  For  I  take  it  that 
any  stirring  of  the  emotions  which  goes 
no  further,,  which  simply  evaporates  in 
tears  or  laughter  or  some  other  imme- 
diate unrefiective  action,  or  which 
leads  to  no  action  at  all,  is  immoral, 
whether  that  which  causes  it  be  a  book, 
a  play,  an  opera,  or  a  sermon.  This  is 
the  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  whole  matter,  and  it  must  be  insist- 
ed upon.  The  children  of  a  great  city 
do  not,  in  general,  need  more  emotion- 
al or  aesthetic  stimulation  or  more  ex- 
citement, entertainment,  and  amuse- 
ment. They  have  altogether  too  much 
of  these  things.  What  they  do  need  is 
virile  and  vital  experience  which  can  be 
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capitalized  into  poise,  reserve,  ability 
to  reflect  and  to  wait. 

The  modern  school,  having  come 
somewhat  tardily  to  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  losing  power  because  it  had 
no  longer  this  broad  foundation  of  vital 
experience  to  build  upon,  introduced 
the  kindergarten,  manual  training,  ath- 
letics, the  gymnasium,  nature-study,  and 
the  rest  to  supply  this  want.  Have 
I  hey  done  so?  Have  they  made  good 
the  losses  in  vital  experience  occasioned 
by  the  changed  conditions  of  modern 
city  life?  Admitting  for  them  all  that 
anyone  can  reasonably  claim,  we  must 
still  answer  that  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired;  and  the  reason  is  exactly  that 
which  the  fact  of  their  origin  suggests : 
they  are,  historically  at  least,  artificial, 
and  therefore  predestined  to  weakness 
on  the  side  of  vital  content. 

The  kindergarten  of  the  extreme 
orthodox  type  has  failed  to  meet 
these  requirements  of  vital  expe- 
rience for  several  reasons.  First,  it  has 
been  sentimental  instead  of  virile.  Sec- 
ond, it  has  organized  its  activities  about 
objects  which  possess  symbolic  or  log- 
ical value  for  the  adult  instead  of 
about  those  which  have  personal,  and  so 
real,  value  for  the  child.  Third,  it  has 
led  children  to  imitate  imitations  of 
things  instead  of  the  things  themselves ; 
for  example,  the  imitation  bird-flying  of 
the  kindergartner  instead  of  the  real  fly- 
ing of  a  bird ;  the  teacher's  make-believe 
horse-shoeing  instead  of  the  real  horse- 
shoeing of  the  blacksmith,  etc.  Fourth, 
in  its  extreme  form  it  has  ceased  to  be 
spontaneous  and  has  become  formal. 
Manual  training,  again,  has  often  fallen 
short  because  it  has  not  known  definite- 
ly what  it  wanted  to  do.  -It  has  also 
caused  pupils  to  make  things  for  the 
sake  of  making  them,  instead  of  for  the 
sake  of  using  them ;  and  it  has  thus  been 
guilty  of- isolating  that  which  should  be 
only  means  and  making  it  into  an  end. 


Athletics  has  frequently  over-trained  a 
few  to  their  damage,  and  made  specta- 
tors instead  of  participants  of  the  many. 
It  has  also  changed  simple  natural  play 
into  complex,  systematic,  organized 
work.  The  gymnasium  has  failed  in 
exactly  the  same  ways  as  manual  train- 
ing, and  for  the  same  reason.  It  has 
also  in  many  cases  produced  bigness  of 
muscles  and  ability  to  spurt,  whereas 
the  prime  need  is  power  of  endurance. 
The  ideal  should  be  not  the  strength  of 
the  athlete,  but  the  reserve  and  staying 
power  of  the  Indian  or  the  industrial  la- 
borer. Nature-study  has  not  accom- 
plished all  that  was  hoped  for  it,  just 
because  it  is  only  m,i\xr t-study  and  is 
not  backed  up  by  nature-Zii'm^. 

The  above  criticisms  must  not  by  any 
means  be  taken  to  imply  that  these  at- 
tempts of  the  modern  school  to  enrich 
and  vitalize  its  curriculum  have  failed 
in  general;  what  is  said  is  that  when 
they  have  failed  it  has  been  in  the  ways 
and  for  the  reasons  pointed  out.  The 
•  very  statement  of  the  failures  naturally 
suggests  the  remedies.  The  point  is 
that  the  isolation  of  the  school  must  be 
still  further  broken  down,  and  its  work 
must  be  still  more  thoroughly  vitalized. 
The  school  must  no  longer  be  a  thing 
apart,  a  monastery  of  learning  sur- 
rounded by  its  ancient  walls;  neither 
must  it  be  a  club-house  for  the  athletes 
of  more  modern  times ;  nor  yet  a  mon- 
strous combination  of  the  two.  It  must 
be  an  organism,  not  a  building  or  an 
institution;  and  it  must  become  even 
more  truly  than  it  is  at  present,  an  or- 
ganic part  of  the  society  in  which  it  ex- 
ists. To  do  this  it  must  teach  and  use 
real  things,  not  mere  symbols  of  things ; 
it  must  give  vital,  not  merely  vicarious, 
experience. 

We  have  seen  how  the  simple  activi- 
ties of  the  old-time  home  were  lost,  and 
how  the  school  attempted  to  make  good 
the  consequent  lack   of  foundation  by 
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introducing  various  activities  which  it 
had  not  previously  thought  necessary. 
We  have  also  discussed  the  successes 
and  failures  of  these  newer  activities, 
and  the  possible  means  by  which  their 
usefulness  can  be  increased.  Can  it  be 
so  increased  that  they  will  adequately 
meet  all  the  demands  of  the  situation? 
Again  we  must  answer,  No :  they  are  giv- 
ing much  valuable  experience  and  they 
can  be  made  to  give  much  more ;  but  the 
experience  they  furnish  will  always  tend 
to  be  of  a  formal  and  vicarious  nature, 
and  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
activities  which  are  more  natural  and 
more  certainly  full  of  vital  content. 

How  and  where  can  such  activities  be 
found  under  modern  city  conditions? 
First  of  all  in  the  home.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible even  in  a  great  city  to  have  home 
conditions  fairly  simple  and  natural.  In 
many  homes  much  of  the  work  now 
done  by  servants  could  be  done  by  the 
young  people  of  the  household  to  the 
lasting  advantage  both  of  themselves 
and  of  society.  When  division  of  labor 
has  gone  so  far  that  some  persons  do  no 
drudgery  while  others  do  nothing  else; 
some,  nothing  but  thinking,  and  others 
no  thinking  at  all, — it  has  gone  too 
far.  When  the  great  mass  of  the  world's 
drudgery  is  done,  as  it  is  coming  to  be 
done  more  and  more,  by  machinery,  and 
when  every  person  does  every  day  his 
share  of  what  is  left,  all  will  then  be  free 
for  a  part  of  the  time  to  do  work  that 
is  not  drudgery — work  into  which  each 
can  throw  himself  with  his  whole  heart 
and  soul,  and  which  will  therefore 
make  for  growth  instead  of  for  stupe- 
faction. 

As  applied  to  the  home,  this  pro- 
gram is  not  visionary  or  even  radical. 
It  involves  hardly  anything  that  is  not 
actually  done  at  present  in  many  mid- 
dle-class homes  the  world  over.  Never- 
theless it  is  fundamental  in  the  present 
discussion.      Since   there    is   a    decided 


tendency  at  the  present  time  to  increase 
the  scope  of  the  school's  functions  and 
to  relieve  the  home  of  responsibilities 
which  it  has  hitherto  assumed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  experiences  of  the  greatest 
educational  value  which  can  be  had 
only  in  the  home.  These  things  will  be 
vital  there  as  nowhere  else;  and  the 
home  must  take  its  share  of  responsibil- 
ity with  reference  to  them. 

But  this  is  not  enough ;  after  the  city 
home  and  school  have  done  their  best 
there  will  still  be  many  vital  expe- 
riences of  the  utmost  importance  which 
they  cannot  supply.  The  parks  of  the 
city  should  next  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion. As  at  present  administered  our 
parks  are  valuable  from  the  standpoints 
of  health,  recreation,  and  beauty,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  greatest  possible  ed- 
ucational value  in  other  directions.  Of 
course  children  can  learn  there  the 
names  and  characteristics  of  some  trees 
and  birds  and  flowers.  There  are  also 
many  animals  in  cages.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  here  again  the  general  effect  is 
artificial.  The  flora  of  the  park  is  not 
the  natural  flora  of  the  locality,  for  it 
contains  also  many  species  that  are  not 
native,  and  so  its  educational  value  is 
greatly  diminished ;  the  animals  also  are 
too  many  and  too  various  to  be  of  much 
help.  Knowledge,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home.  It  is  really  most  un- 
fortunate that  a  child  should  become 
familiar  with  an  elephant  and  not  know 
a  cow ;  or  with  a  bird  of  paradise  and 
not  know  an  ordinary  barnyard  cock. 
The  sheep  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  great 
educational  value,  because  they  repro- 
duce a  real  element  of  the  actual  rural 
life  outside.  Why  can  there  not  be  cows 
also?  And  let  them  be  milked  in  pub- 
lic, so  that  children  can  learn  by  obser- 
vation that  milk  does  not  come  origi- 
nally from  cans  and  bottles.     May  we 
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not  have  a  flock  of  hens,  too— hens  that 
actually  lay  eggs  and  cackle — together 
,  with  a  cock  which  really  crows  ?  These 
would  entail  but  a  tithe  of  the  expense 
occasioned  by  the  rare  birds  now  in  evi- 
dence; and  they  would  do  something 
more  than  merely  satisfy  curiosity. 

After  the  parks,  the  adjacent  country 
must  be  called  upon  to  give  this  vital 
experience.  There  are  places  outside  of 
most  cities  to  which  Saturday  and  holi- 
day excursions  can  easily  be  taken  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  home  and 
school.  These  trips  should  not  be  mere 
"picnics;"  they  should  also  have  some 
serious  purpose  either  in  the  way  of 
nature-  or  industry-study  or  physical  ex- 
ercise. Few  of  us  live  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  boating,  bicycling, 
tramping,  and  mountain-climbing.  It 
is  largely  through  these  things  that  the 
endurance  and  staying  power,  spoken  of 
above,  can  be  acquired. 

This  naturally  suggests  the  whole 
general  question  of  holidays  and  va- 
cations, with  which  we  can  at  present 
do  no  more  than  to  say  that  children 
should  spend  them  under  simple,  natu- 
ral, and  if  possible,  strenuous  conditions 
— meaning  by  this  last  phrase  conditions 
involving  some  physical  hardship.  They 
should  be  in  cottages  where  there  are 
no  servants,  or  on  farms  where  they 
have  some  of  the  farm  work  to  do,  or 
in  camps  which  have  no  cooks  or  guides 
— anywhere  almost  where  they  work  as 
well  as  play.  It  should  not  continue  to 
be  true  that  city  children  do  no  work 
whatever  except  that  which  they, do  at 
school  or  for  the  school;  during 
vacations  at  least  they  should  do  eco- 
nomic work  as  well.  When  they  are  al- 
lowed to  loaf  and  loiter  and  dawdle  all 
through  the  long  summer,  the  gains 
made  during  the  school  year  are  sure 
to  be  lost  in  the  vacation.  If  we  change 
the  old  rhyme,  necessary  in  more  se- 
vere times, 


to 


All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, 

All  play  and  no  work 
Makes  Jack  a  sad  shirk, 


we  shall  have  not  only  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter rhyme,  but  also  a  maxim  of  much 
greater  practical  value  for  modern  con- 
ditions. Work  is  not  a  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  man  for  his  sins;  it  is 
rather  the  final  source  of  character, 
nay,  indeed,  of  his  truest  satisfaction 
and  joy. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
carrying  out  of  this  plan  would  tend  to 
correct  the  false  ideals  of  life  which  are 
now  forced  upon  country  young  people 
through  the  continual  exploitation  of 
the  country  by  idle  and  frivolous  city 
visitors.  While  it  is  true  that  the  coun- 
try environment  is  distinctly  favorable 
to  the  development  of  young  children, 
it  is  also  true  that  it  is  likely  to  furnish 
but  a  narrow  and  meager  outlook  for 
young  men  and  women.  Hence  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ideals 
brought  to  the  country  from  the  broad- 
er world  of  the  city  be  noble  and 
worthy. 

The  final  thing  that  is  needed  under 
present  conditions  is  the  farm-school. 
To  supplement  the  activities  of  the 
simple  home,  the  school  in  which  man- 
ual industry  and  original  thinking  are 
emphasized,  the  park  reproducing  rural 
conditions,  and  the  excursions  and 
country  life  of  holidays  and  vacations, 
there  should  be  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  plant  of  a  model  city  school  a  well- 
equipped  farm.  Here,  every  grade 
should  spend  a  stated  part  of  each 
school  year  living  under  actual  rural 
conditions — not  under  city  conditions 
transplanted  into  the  country — and  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  itself.  If  every  grade  should 
spend  two  weeks  of  each  year  on  such 
a  farm — the  lowest  grade  having  the 
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first  two  weeks  in  the  fall,  the  second 
grade  the  next  two,  and  so  on  each 
year — every  pupil  who  graduates  from 
the  high  school  would  have  spent  at 
least  one  entire  school  year — fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring — in  the  country  and  un- 
der fairly  natural  conditions.  This 
would  provide  the  experiences  which 
would  still  be  lacking  after  all  the  other 
things  spoken  of  had  been  done.  Chil- 
dren would  come  to  have  a  feeling  for 
the  weather  and  the  seasons  which  they 
cannot  now  have.  During  the  mid- 
winter months  they  would  live  **Snow- 
bound,"  not  merely  read  it  or  drama- 
tize it.  They  would  come  to  know 
something  of  nature  and  of  industrial 
life  at  first  hand.  They  would  learn  to 
work  as  well  as  to  play  and  to  take  joy 
in  it.  They  would  think  for  themselves, 
and  take  responsibility.  They  would 
get  something  of  that  insight  which 
comes  only  from  solitude,  and  some- 
thing of  that  ability  to  lead  which  can- 
not be  acquired  in  a  crowd.  In  short, 
they  would  lay  a  broad  foundation  of 
practical  knowledge  and  vital  experience 
upon  which  the  school  could  safely 
build  the  superstructure  of  scholarship 
and  of  vicarious  experience  gained  from 
laboratories  and  from  books. 

Clinton  S.  Osborne. 
The  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City. 

4(       4(       4(       4( 

The  foregoing  article  by  Mr.  Os- 
borne, of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
gives  expression  to  what  is  one  of  the 
dominant  motives  in  the  work  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Schools.  This  motive 
impressed  itself  upon  many  of  those 
who  visited  the  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Schools  in  April.  As  usual,  a  large 
number  of  educators  from  other  cities 
and  from  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  Greater  New  York  came 
to  make  close  inspection  of  the  work, 
and    comments   made  bv   these   visitors 


showed  that  at  least  two  points  stood 
out  very  clearly  in  the  exhibit.  First, 
the  historical  and  evolutionary  motive 
that  ran  as  a  thread  through  the  work 
of  all  the  grades;  and,  second,  the  re- 
lation of  the  work  to  the  actual  living 
interests  of  the  child  at  every  point  in 
its  development.  The  child  was  shown 
to  be  constantly  in  touch  with  some  im- 
portant and  pedagogical  interest  of  civ- 
ilization, and,  as  he  advanced  in  the 
grades,  lived  through  some  of  the  great 
typical  processes  of  development — in- 
dustrial and  social — which  have  marked 
the  past  history  of  the  race. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  which 
was  regarded  as  particularly  valuable 
was  the  connection  made  in  the  sci- 
ence work  with  scientific  institutions, 
museums,  etc.,  which  co-operate  with 
the  schools  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
material  lent  by  them,  not  only  for  this 
exhibit,  but  for  the  daily  work  of  the 
School,  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Museum  of  the  School  itself. 

Included  as  parts  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  classes  was  the  material  used  for 
the  School  Festivals,  showing  their  in- 
corporation as  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  grade  concerned.  Finally,  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  music  department  through 
the  presentation  made  by  some  classes 
in  the  School,  of  songs,  original  compo- 
sitions, etc.,  gave  to  some  of  our  visi- 
tors a  new  sense  of  the  possibilities  of 
musical  work  in  schools. 


Holiness  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a 
sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm 
nature.  It  seemed  to  me  it  brought  an 
inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peace- 
fulness,  and  ravishment  to  the  soul ;  and 
that  it  made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  gar- 
den of  God,  with  all  manner  of  pleasant 
flowers,  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the 
gently  vivifying  beams  of  the  sun. 
Jonathan  Edwards. 
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The  Ethical  Message  of  Walt  Whitman 


Lo,  where  arise  three  peerless  stars, 

To  be  thy  native  stars,  my  country.  Ensemble, 

Evolution,  Freedom, 
Set  in  the  sky  of  Law. 


IN  his  valedictorian  essay,  entitled 
"A  Backward  Glance  O'er  Traveled 
Roads,"  Walt  Whitman  records  for 
us  his  apologia.  After  working  some 
years  at  conventional  literary  tasks, 
there  grew  on  him,  he  confesses,  "a 
feeling  or  ambition  to  articulate  and 
faithfully  express  in  literary  or  poetic 
form,  and  uncompromisingly,  my  own 
physical,  emotional  moral,  intellect- 
ual, and  aesthetic  Personality  in  the 
midst  of  and  tallying  the  momentous 
spirit  and  facts  of  its  immediate  days, 
and  of  current  America."  That  is  to 
say,  Walt  Whitman  felt  the  call  to  be 
a  prophet :  the  prophet  of  Personality, 
the  prophet  of  new  America.  That  he 
obeyed  the  call  "articulately,  faith- 
fully, and  uncompromisingly"  not 
even  his  severest  critic  will  deny.  In- 
deed, the  very  articulateness  and  un- 
compromising assertiveness  of  this  lat- 
ter-day prophet,  who  sounds  his  ''bar- 
baric yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the  world," 
are  the  chief  points  in  the  indictment 
against  him.  The  dean  of  American 
letters  has  called  him  "the  apostle  of  the 
uncouth." 

Now  the  prophet's  assertiveness  (the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  strength 
of  conviction),  joined  to  the  neglect  of 
form  and  grace  in  the  expression  of  his 
message,  have  made  his  call  in  all  times 
a  peculiarly  unwelcome  one.  For  his 
assertiveness  is  misconstrued  to  mean 
the  bombastic  egoism  that  it  would  be 
were  it  robbed  of  the. content  of  a 
mighty  conviction,  and  his  neglect  of 
form  is  misunderstood  to  imply  a  delib- 


erate despite  of  the  traditional  canons 
of  art  which  are  deemed  invaluable  by 
the  gifted  men  who  labor  for  their  real- 
ization and  purification.  Thus  the 
prophet  appears  primarily  as  a  disturber, 
and  as  such  he  is  unwelcome — unwel- 
come to  the  multitude  as  a  disturber  (a 
stirrer-up)  of  conscience,  and  unwel- 
come to  the  masters  as  a  disturber  (a 
mixer-up)  of  traditions. 

Walt  Whitman,  coming  in  the  name 
of  a  prophet,  received  a  prophet's  re- 
ward. A  few  kindred  souls — men  as 
widely  separated  as  Emerson  and  Inger- 
soU — hailed  him  with  joy  and  followed 
him  with  maturing  admiration.  A  far 
greater  number  found  in  him  a  cause  of 
offence :  his  egoism  was  unbearable,  his 
language  indelicate,  his  style  without 
coherency  or  unity,  an  agglutinative 
mass  of  commonplace  objects  and  activ- 
ities, and  his  "poetry"  lacking  even  the 
elementary  features  of  rhyme  and  meter. 
While  the  great  mass  of  American  men 
and  women,  whom  Whitman  loved  with 
that  unselfish  devotion  which  is  born  of 
expectant  faith,  not  finding  in  his 
poems  the  pleasing  rhymes  and  the 
epigrammatic  couplets  which  make 
poets  popular,  have  been  content  to 
know  no  more  of  Whitman  than  that  he 
was  a  great  rough  bachelor,  with  loose 
gray  clothes  and  flowing  beard,  who 
loved  nature  and  men  and  tried  to  sing 
about  them  in  verse. 

For  such  of  my  readers  as  belong  to 
the  first  two  of  these  classes  the  present 
article  has  no  message.  It  makes  not 
the  slightest  pretence  to  be  either  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Whitman  literature  or 
an  apology  for  Whitman's  verse.  It  is 
conceived  with  the  more  modest  pur- 
pose of  wakening  an  interest  in  those 
who  have  considered  themselves  jpre- 
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eluded  by  the  cares  of  life  or  excused 
through  some  prejudice  from  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  book  of  verses 
which  Stevenson  declared  taught  him 
the  way  to  spiritual  freedom.  To  these 
neglecters  and  contemners  of  Whitman 
I  am  moved  to  declare  that  he  is  our 
representative  American  poet:  that  he 
voices  as  no  other  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  done  our  large  hopes  and 
intense  conflicts  for  freedom ;  our  politi- 
cal responsibilities  in  the  eyes  of  old  Eu- 
rope ;  our  strength  in  a  great  diversity  of 
states  and  interests  all  held  in  equilib- 
brium  through  the  mastering  idea  of 
brotherhood;  our  greater  debt  to  the 
future  than  to  the  past;  our  spirit's 
primacy  over  schools,  creeds,  and  can- 
ons of  the  past;  our  vigor  hardly  yet 
put  forth;  our  reserve  of  strength  in- 
creasing faster  than  its  expenditure. 
Whitman  is  the  poet  of  Efhical  Culture 
*'par  excellence."  He  is  a  preacher, 
first  of  all.  Poetic  form  and  pleasing 
phrase  are  wholly  sacrificed  in  his  work 
to  the  absorbing  passion  of  enforcing  a 
new  ideal — the  prophet's  burden.  His 
inspiration  is  immediate.  "A  primary 
man,"  John  Burroughs  calls  him,  Hke 
Emerson,  Browning,  and  Tolstoi.  And 
Whitman  is  worthy  of  the  place.  For 
much  as  he  falls  behind  these  great  con- 
temporaries of  his  in  philosophic  insight 
and  in  dramatic  power,  he  far  surpasses 
Emerson  in  directness  of  phrase. 
Browning  in  sympathy  with  nature,  and 
Tolstoi  in  optimism  of  soul. 

I  have  chosen  for  the  text  of  this  ex- 
hortation to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Whitman  the  poet's  benediction  on  his 
country,  taken  from  the  grand  verses 
entitled,  "Mother  with  Thy  Equal 
Brood."  We  may  be  sure  that  they  rep- 
resent Whitman's  best  and  loftiest 
mood,  for  to  his  country  Whitman  al- 
ways gave  his  best  and  loftiest.  The 
stars  that  are  to  be  her  natal  stars  are 


Ensemble,  Evolution,  Freedom,  set  in 
the  sky  of  Law. 

Ensemble.  That  is  the  word  that  do- 
notes  Whitman  most  truly.  The  spring 
of  all  he  says  is  in  that  large  sympathy 
for  all  his  fellows  which  William  Watson 
so  happily  phrased  **the  sense  of  one- 
ness with  our  kind."  Whitman  does  not 
merely  study  the  various  classes  of  men 
to  report  their  life  in  his  poems;  he 
identifies  himself  with  them  and  speaks 
with  their  breath: 

Of  every  hue  and  cast  am  I,  of  every  rank  and 
religion, 

A  farmer,  mechanie,  artist,  gentleman,  sailor, 
Quaker, 

Prisoner,  fancy-man,  rowdy,  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, priest. 

He  will  not  quench  his  solvent  spirit 
of  sympathy  even  in  the  face  of  evil : 

/  am  not  the  poet  of  goodness  only, 
I  do  not  decline  to  be  the  poet  of  wickedness 
also. 

The  hundred  affections  that  spring 
with  the  press  of  his  foot  to  the  earth 
"scorn  the  best  he  can  do  to  relate 
them."  And  so  he  does  not  relate  them, 
but  only  greets  them  each  with  a  fitting 
word  as  they  press  and  throng  upon 
him.  He  must  greet  them  all  in  his  big 
"Salut  au  Monde,"  though,  even  if  his 
salutations  run  through  whole  pages. 
He  cannot  bear  to  be  selective.  Other 
poets  may  choose  the  pretty,  the  refined, 
the  symmetrical,  the  pleasing  for  their 
theme:  they  may  search  nature  to  ex- 
tract from  it  the  quintessence  of  aesthetic 
quality.  But  Whitman  scorns  this 
sublimation  of  nature,  and  embraces  it 
rather  in  its  grand  irregular  ensemble. 
For  him  the  smutted  puddler  and  the 
weather-beaten  skipper  arc  works  of  art 
as  well  as  the  knight  in  armor  or  the 
courtier  in  hose  and  doublet.  The  faith- 
ful, strong  American  mother  providing 
for  her  household  wakens  as  joyous  a 
thrill  in  his  soul  as  does  the  picture  of 
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any  princess  in  fairyland  or  in  fleshland. 
The  bitterness  of  life  is  his,  too,  as  well 
as  its  health  and  sweetness : 

/  see  the  enslaved,  the  overthrown,  the  hurt, 
the  oppressed  of  the  whole  earth, 

I  feel  the  measureless  shame  and  humiliation 
of  my  race;  it  becomes  all  mine; 

Mine,  too,  the  revenges  of  humanity,  the 
wrongs  of  ages,  baffled  feuds  and  hatreds; 

Utter  defeat  upon  me  weighs. 

He  knows  that  schools  and  sects  will 
reject  him,  just  because  he  is  too  much 
enamored  of  the  whole  to  be  enthusias- 
tic for  a  part.  He  does  not  deny  or 
combat  or  criticize  the  creeds;  that 
would  be  to  shrink  spiritually  to  fit  their 
n\etaphysical  armor.  He  only  absorbs 
them  as  the  great,  equal,  mobile  sea  ab- 
sorbs the  declining  billows: 

/  do  not  despise  you,  priests;  all  time  the 

world  over 
My  faith  is  the  greatest  of  faiths  and  the  best 

of  faiths. 
Enclosing  worship  ancient  and  modem,  and 

all  between  ancient  and  modern. 

This  persuasiveness  of  sympathy  will 
appear  to  many  as  dissipation  of  convic- 
tion. Believing  in  everything,  they  will 
say,  is  equivalent  to  believing  in  noth- 
ing: this  expansive  love  for  everybody 
is  a  weak  effusiveness,  rather  humorous- 
ly suggestive  of  an  intellect  befogged 
by  the  fumes  of  champagne.  To  the 
charge  of  insincerity  preferred  by  this 
judgment  we  can  reply  only  that  the 
counterfeiting  of  the  noblest  motives 
and  the  parody  of  the  sacredest  convic- 
tions are  all  too  unfortunately  easy ;  and 
there  is  no  revelation  of  an  infallible  and 
visible  standard  by  which  men's  hearts 
may  be  judged.  The  appeal  of  every 
true  soul  must  be  to  such  kindred  souls 
as  may  comprehend  it  without  the  aid 
of  logic.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  Earth 
Spirit's  curt  reply  to  Faust.  And  Walt 
Whitman's  protest  that  "whoever  walks 
a  furlong  without  sympathy  walks  to 


his  own  funeral  drest  in  his  shroud,"  is 
the  only  earnest  we  have  of  his  sincerity. 
As  to  the  more  disputable  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  philosophy  of  absorp- 
tion. Whitman  seems  to  me  to  have  jus- 
tified his  doctrine  by  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  one  principle  that  saves  such  uni- 
versal sympathy  from  the  reproach  of 
ethical  complacency  and  indiflerentism, 
namely.  Evolution — the  second  natal 
star  in  his  country's  firmament. 

"AmeHoration  is  one  of  the  Earth's 
words."  It  is  the  word  of  nature  which 
Whitman  hears  most  distinctly  above 
the  confusion  of  current  events.  "Far 
more  profound  than  the  material  and  in- 
ventive revolution  of  our  age,"  he  says, 
in  the  essay  earlier  quoted,  "have  been 
the  moral  revolutions." 

/  see  this  day  a  people  beginning  their  land- 
marks (all  others  give  way). 

Never  were  such  sharp  questions  asked  as  this 
day. 

Never  was  the  average  man  .  .  .  more  ener- 
getic, more  like  God: 

Lo,  how  he  urges  and  urges,  leaving  the 
mcisses  no  rest. 

He  sees  the  lessening  year  by  year  of 
the  venerableness  of  officers,  statutes,, 
pulpits,  and  schools,  and  "the  rising  for- 
ever stronger  and  broader  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  men  and  women,  of  self-es- 
teem and  personality."  He  sees  "the 
soul  above  all  science,"  the  soul  for 
which  "history  has  gathered  like  husks 
around  the  globe,"  the  soul  which  to- 
day is  incarnated  in  the  strong  men  and 
women  of  America,  working  out  its  sal- 
vation from  "a  puny  and  pious  life": 

Escaped  from  the  anchorage,  and  driving  free. 

He  refuses  to  be  bound  to  any  inspira- 
tion of  the  past,  however  mighty  and 
persuading  that  inspiration  may  be.  His 
task  is  to  "limn  with  absolute  faith  the 
mighty  living  present."  Are  not  the 
waters  of  Brooklyn  Ferry  as  sacred  as 
the  river  of  Jordan  ? 
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Wc  consider  Bibles  and  religions  divine — I  do 

not  say  they  are  not  divine, 
I  say  they  have  all  grown  out  of  you,  and  may 

grow  out  of  you  stills- 
Leaves  are  not  more  shed  from  the  trees  .  .  . 

than  they  are  shed  out  of  you. 

So  faith  in  the  call  and  the  fitness  of 
men  of  to-day  to  meet  at  first  hand  the 
eternal  problems  of  belief  and  conduct 
is  the  leaven  which  works  in  the  mass 
of  Whitman's  Ensemble  of  humanity, 
and  raises  it  to  the  high  prophetic  dig- 
nity of  freedom.  Faith  which  looks 
back  to  a  perfection  in  the  past  is  not 
faith  at  all,  but  at  best  a  reverend  mem- 
ory. As  we  cannot  be  wearied  by  the 
toil  of  a  former  generation,  or  ennobled 
by  the  triumphs  of  a  former  generation, 
so  we  cannot  be  nourished  in  spirit  by 
the  faith  of  a  former  generation.  Evo- 
lution means  perfectibility :  all  the  past, 
even  its  holiest,  being  but  a  training  for 
the  "mighty  living  present."  And  this 
present,  too,  as  it  ceases  to  be  present, 
shall  cease  to  be  living,  having  made 
way  for  the  still  mightier  living  present 
to  come : 

/  will  to  do  only  with  that  faith  which  leaves 
the  best  untold. 

In  the  strength  of  that  faith  "which 
leaves  the  best  untold,"  Whitman,  too, 
had  bis  apocalyptic  vision — a  vision  that 
needed  no  overlaying  of  pearl  or  gold 
to  make  its  beauty : 

This  day  before  dawn  I  ascended  a  hill  and 
looked  at  the  crowded  heavens. 

And  I  said  to  my  spirit,  When  we  become  the 
enfolders  of  these  orbs,  and  the  pleasure 
and  knowledge  of  everything  in  them, 
shall  we  be  filled  and  satisfied  then? 

And  my  spirit  said.  No!  we  but  level  that  lift 
to  pass  and  continue  beyond. 

The  leveling  of  spiritual  lifts,  progres- 
sive self-realization,  Saturnine  hunger  of 
soul  devouring  its  own  creations  and 
hungering  again,  satisfaction  forever 
found  in  the  re-investment  of  spiritual 
ambitions — that  is  Freedom,  the  re- 
splendent  morning-star   in    Whitman's 


"crowded  heavens,"  his  country's  best 
and  brightest  "natal  star." 

Freedom,  Whitman  teaches  us,  is 
neither  the  liberty  to  strut  and  boast, 
nor  the  power  to  amass  and  to  distrib- 
ute wealth,  nor  the  license  to  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  God.  Freedom  is  an 
attribute  of  spirit,  which  no  number  of 
millions  of  dollars  or  of  decorations  can 
puchase.  It  is  the  upstanding  of  man  in 
his  native  dignity  to  meet  his  mission 
in  the  new  world  of  "orbic  science, 
morals,  and  literature  to  come": 

/  know  I  am  august, 

I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself 

or  be  understood, 
I  see  that  the  elementary  laws  never  apologise; 
I  reckon  I  behave  no  prouder  than  the  level  I 

plant  my  house  by,  after  all. 

A  captious  theology  with  its  silly  blas- 
phemy of  man's  native  degradation  may 
hold  up  its  hands  in  holy  horror  at  such 
words,  and  cry,  "Pride  and  Rebellion !" 
but  the  sober  thinker,  seeking  to  "walk 
aplomb  in  the  midst  of  irrational  things," 
must  feel  instinctively  that  Whitman's 
appeal  to  a  quiet,  indefeasible  conviction 
of  one's  own  soul's  worth  is  final. 
Egoism  this  may  be,  but  it  is  the  noble 
egoism  of  those  who  have  come  to 
themselves  ethically,  and  have  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  moral  progress 
— the  egoism  of  Socrates  and  Fichte. 
There  is  no  scorn  for  the  past  in  Whit- 
man's message  of  freedom.  He  has 
"sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters," 
he  confesses,  and  respectfully  scanned 
the  work  of  the  past ;  and  then  he  adds : 

Regarding  it  all  intently  a  long  while,  then 

dismissing  it, 
I  stand  in  my  place,  with  my  own  day  here. 

Whitman's  most  sympathetic  biog- 
rapher, John  Burroughs,  has  finely  said 
of  him :  "His  standards  of  poetry  and  art 
are  astronomic."  With  equal  fitness  we 
may  say  that  his  standards  of  ethics  and 
religion  are  astronomic.  Not  that  he 
has  anywhere  formulated  a  code  or  a 
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creed  in  his  verses.  One  will  look  in 
vain  through  "Leaves  of  Grass"  for  a 
confession  like  Browning's  "Saul/*  or 
the  theology  of  "A  Death  in  the  Des- 
ert." He  is  averse  to  schools  and 
creeds,  and  has  left  them,  he  tells  us, 
"in  abeyance."  "Reject  those  who 
would  expound  me!"  he  cries: 

/  charge  you,  leave  all  free  as  I  have  left  all 
free. 

He  has  re-examined  philosophies  and 
religions,  and  found  that  they  "may 
prove  well  in  lecture-rooms,"  yet  not 
prove  at  all  under  the  open  sky  and  the 
spacious  clouds.  He  has  fled  to  the  un- 
wasting  sea  for  refuge  to  learn  "the  tale 
of  cosmic  passion"  as  from  a  kindred 
soul.  The  sky,  the  stars,  the  vast  prai- 
ries, the  forest,  the  ocean,  and  the 
"mighty  northern  lakes" — these  are  his 
loves  and  his  symbols ; — all  astronomic. 
Under  their  spell  he  ejaculates  his  sin- 
gle article  of  faith : 

The  wonder  always  and  always  how  there  can 
be  a  mean  man  or  an  infidel. 

Ensemble,  Evolution,  Freedom :  sym- 
pathy, optimism,  truth :  universalism, 
amelioration,  perfection :  brotherhood, 
salvation,  heaven — phrase  the  trinity  of 
concepts  as  you  will,  there  you  have  the 
ethical  message  of  the  great  American 
poet  and  prophet.  It  is  a  stern,  sweet 
message,  free  from  fear  and  full  of  duty, 

The  potent,  felt,  interior  command,  stronger 
than  words. 

It  is  true  that  the  reader  who  ap- 
proaches Whitman  with  the  expectation 
of  that  aesthetic  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  happy  rhymes,  smooth  measures, 
and  heightened  imagery  will  be  disap- 
pointed. These  demands  Whitman  felt 
as  shackles  on  his  inspiration,  and  he 
forthwith  rejected  them.  There  are 
lines  and  halves  of  lines  here  and  there 
in  his  work  which  remind  one  of  the 
other  poets,  the  poets  of  Parnassus. 
Such  touches,  for  example,  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  grass  as  "the  beautiful 


uncut  hair  of  the  graves,"  and  his  tryst 
with  "the  lover  for  whom  he  pines." 
He  speaks  of  the  "shuddering  organ," 
and  his  hymn  to  "soothing  lovely  death" 
is  as  exquisite  as  Carducci's  sonnet  on 
Saint  Mary's  of  the  Angels: 

.    .    .     laudato  sia,  Signore, 
Per  nostra  corporal  sorella  morte. 

What  poem  could  surpass  "Come  up 
from  the  Fields,  Father"  in  tenderness, 
or  "O,  Captain,  My  Captain"  in  pathos, 
or  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloomed"  in  reserved  plaint  of  bereave- 
ment, or  "The  Song  of  the  Universal" 
in  sustained  lyrical  power ! 

Yet  all  this  is  incidental  in  Whitman's 
verse.  He  himself  begs  the  reader  not 
to  expect  to  be  "lulled  and  pleased." 
He  has  his  religion  to  preach — "a  third 
greatness  to  include  Love  and  Democ- 
racy." The  doctrine  is  manly  and  brac- 
ing. There  is  no  whining  in  it,  no  un- 
availing remorse,  no  subtle  self-flattery 
of  attrition,  no  metaphysical  casuistry, 
no  "dualism  or  devilism,"  no  expecta- 
tion of  "providential"  exemption  or 
favor,  no  peevish  cry  of  cur  ego  adAictcr! 
It  is  greater  than  the  old  paganism  by 
its  word  Ensemble — for  it  embraces  all, 
bond  and  free,  citizen  and  alien.  It  is 
greater  than  orthodox  Christianity  by 
its  word  Evolution — for  it  transcends 
the  inevitable  pessimism  of  vicarious  re- 
demption. And  it  is  greater  than  the 
modern  skepticism  by  its  word  Freedom 
— for  it  declares  that  it  is  for  the 
soul  that  "the  entire  star-myriads  roll 
through  the  sky." 

Such  is  the  ethical  message  of  Walt 
Whitman.  And  as  we  study  his  verses 
to  know  him  better,  we  may  recall  his 
warning  to  "recorders  ages  hence"  to 
write  him  down  as  one 

Who  was  not  proud  of  his  songs,  but  of  the 

measureless  ocean  of  love  within  him. 
And  freely  poured  it  forth. 

David  Saville  Muzzey. 
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Ethical  Values  in  Boys*  Clubs 


THE  ethical  importance  of  boys' 
club  work  is  beginning  to  be  more 
and  more  widely  recognized. 
The  demand  for  trained  men,  with  moral 
imagination  and  power  of  leadership 
— educators,  rather  than  teachers — is 
greater,  far  greater,  than  the  supply.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  new  boys*  clubs  are  rap- 
idly springing  up,  not  only  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country, 
but  even  in  the  villages.  We  already 
have  play  centers  established  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  now  a  well-defined 
movement  on  foot  to  utilize  schools  for 
all  sorts  of  social  purposes.  The  time  is 
surely  coming  when  city  architects  will 
plan  school  buildings  not  merely  with 
the  idea  of  the  day  school  in  mind,  but 
so  that  they  may  meet,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  manifcld  social  needs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  other  words,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  perfect  beehive  of  boys'  clubs  in 
all  the  school  buildings  of  the  tenement- 
house  districts,  and  the  boys'  club  move- 
ment is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  movements 
of  the  country. 

At  present  we  are  only  pioneers.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact  it  behooves  us 
constantly  to  study  and  perfect  our 
work ;  not  to  be  content  w^th  simply  keep- 
ing boys  off  the  street ;  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  deep  moral  purpose  of  our  work 
in  our  eagerness  for  new  and  clever  de- 
vices. Let  us  recognize,  however  much 
of  indirection  we  may  find  it  wise  to  em- 
ploy, that  boys'  club  work  has  a  clear 
ethical  end.  The  school  does  much  for 
the  boy;  it  is  the  greatest  source  of 
righteousness  in  society.  But,  after  all, 
it  leaves  much  undone.  In  tenement- 
house  districts  it  is  overwhelmingly  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  for  boys 
to  attend  school  after  they  are  fifteen. 
Then,  besides,  there   is   so  much  over- 


crowding in  the  schools  that  teachers  arc 
usually  taxed  to  their  utmost  and  can 
only  attend  to  the  mere  routine  work  of 
the  school.  There  is  little  opportunity  to 
study  individual  needs.  The  discipline 
of  the  school  does  much  to  cultivate  good 
habits;  but  at  best  the  work  is  partial. 
The  school  does  not  make  its  appeal  to 
the  whole  personality  of  the  boy.  The 
Sunday-school,  affecting  a  far  less  num- 
ber than  the  day  school,  does  something 
with  certain  boys,  for  a  half-hour,  once 
a  week.  My  observation  is,  however,  that 
boys  do  not  take  kindly  to  their  cate- 
chisms. Still,  no  one  can  say  that  truths 
learned,  even  parrot-like,  may  not  effec- 
tually influence  character  in  after  years. 

My  leading  point  is,  then,  that  the  day 
school  and  the  Sunday-school,  whatever 
place  we  wish  to  ascribe  to  them  in  the 
educational  plan,  still  leave  a  large  field 
of  work  for  the  boys'  club.  It  has  an 
ethical  function  all  its  own.  It  has  this 
special  point  of  vantage — its  appeal,  if 
it  remain  true  to  its  function,  will  be  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  personality  of  the 
boy.  The  very  elasticity  of  its  structure 
admits  this,  or  should  do  so.  Again,  the 
spirit  of  the  club  makes  its  moral  appeal 
more  eflfective  than  that  of  the  school.  It 
is  a  boys'  democracy.  Within  its  pale 
we  are  all  boys  temporarily ;  the  fictions, 
conventions,  and  repressions  of  the 
school  have  largely  disappeared.  The 
boy  is  enthroned,  sometimes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  modesty  and  manners,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  his  freedom  and  kingship 
do  away  with  poses  and  insincerities, 
and  supplies  fertile  soil  for  moral  effort. 
Moral  effort  there  must  be.  On  this  is- 
sue we  stand  or  fall.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  whole  personality  of  our  boys ; 
it  can  be  nothing  less,  and  our  aim  can- 
not be  higher. 

A  brief  survey  of  certain   structural 
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features  and  occupations  of  boys'  clubs 
and  their  ethical  bearing  will  not  be  with- 
out value.  In  formulating  my  plans  I 
employ  two  tests,  which  to  me  represent 
with  incisive  clearness  the  moral  purpose 
of  boys'  clubs.  First,  in  considering  a 
specific  plan  I  ask,  does  it  promote  or 
weaken  the  self-respect  of  my  boys? 
Second,  does  it  teach  the  art  of  associa- 
tion, of  co-operation  ?  In  my  experience 
I  have  found  that  self-respect  is  the  most 
needed  moral  quality  in  the  typical  boy 
who  uses  our  clubs.  Once  let  a  boy  gain 
self-respect,  and  development  must  fol- 
low; for  self-respect  is  the  task-master 
that  compels  a  boy  to  work,  compels  all 
forms  of  self-help  and  enlargement. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
this  quality  should  go  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  co-operation.  We  are  members 
one  of  another;  we  live  in  an  age  of  as- 
sociation— a  common  truth,  but  one  that 
must  needs  be  applied  to  our  clubs.  No 
one  can  take  his  part  in  society  and  be 
truly  helpful  without  a  measure  of  this 
spirit  and  some  knowledge  of  this  art. 
On  the  one  hand,  then,  our  effort  is  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  individual,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  teach  him  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  society. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  dues.  There  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject;  but  personally  I  am  strongly 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  dues. 
Even  in  large  institutional  clubs,  where 
there  is  an  income  from  pool  tables, 
bowling,  etc.,  the  dues  and  fees  pay  only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
total  expense.  The  situation  is  similar  in 
our  colleges — the  tuition  fees  come  far 
short  of  paying  all  the  bills.  We  do  not 
on  that  account,  however,  regard  a  boy  at 
college  as  receiving  charitable  aid.  The 
analogy  is  not  without  its  strength.  The 
boy  who  pays  something  has  a  different 
feeling  from  the  boy  who  pays  nothing, 
an  added  sense  of  ownership  and  of  re- 
sponsibility. 


The  next  point  upon  which  I  would 
insist  is  the  importance  of  divorcing  our 
clubs  entirely  from  poor  relief.  The  giv- 
ing of  boots,  shoes,  groceries,  old  clothes, 
etc.,  in  the  club  itself  neutralizes,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  moral  usefulness  of 
the  club.  This  is  a  vital  point.  Whether 
the  club  is  institutional,  whether  it  is 
within  or  without  a  settlement,  whether 
large  or  small,  it  makes  no  difference; 
each  club  should  be  in  some  sense  a  mir- 
ror of  the  life  of  the  neighborhood; 
should  draw  within  the  circle  of  its  in- 
fluence the  most  self-respecting  boys  as 
well  as  the  boys  wholly  devoid  of  this 
quality,  who  are  merely  eager  for  the 
*'  loaves  and  the  fishes.''  The  taint  of 
charity  will  certainly  drive  away  the  for- 
mer class  of  boys,  so  much  needed  by 
the  latter.  If  an  extremely  needy  case 
is  discovered,  it  should  be  ministered  to 
indirectly,  through  the  charity  organiza- 
tion societies.  But  associations  of  char- 
ity must  not  be  allowed  to  fasten  upon 
your  club ;  that  will  surely  produce  an  at- 
mosphere destructive  to  the  best  moral 
results. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  structural 
principle  to  incorporate  and  preserve  in 
our  clubs  is  that  of  self-initiative  and 
self-control.  Given  a  great  building, 
fitted  up  with  a  gymnasium,  pool  rooms, 
bowling  alleys,  and  other  similar  fea- 
tures, managed  in  a  paternal  way,  much 
good  will  certainly  be  accomplished — the 
good  of  the  actual  benefits  bestowed — 
but  little  more.  A  club  in  an  old  barn  or 
tumble-down  house  with  a  good  leader, 
the  members  of  which  actually  partici- 
pate in  its  management,  may  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  more  good.  We  may 
not  be  able,  nor  would  it  be  desirable, 
perhaps,  to  transplant  the  ideas  underly- 
ing the  George  Junior  Republic  to  our 
clubs;  but,  nevertheless,  we  can  learn 
much  from  them.  Self-government, 
self-initiative,  is  the  seed-idea  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  leave  out  of  our  club 
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world.  We  must  beware  lest  by  too 
much  suggestion,  too  much  guidance, 
too  much  "  steering,"  we  kill  out  the 
spirit  of  initiative,  and  thus  curtail  our 
moral  opportunity.  The  democratic 
method  is  beset  by  perils  not  a  few ;  but 
in  it  there  are  possibilities  not  found  in 
the  school,  to  utilize  which  is  worth  all 
our  patience.  Self-government  in  clubs, 
and  the  freedom  which  admits  of  self- 
initiative,  is  not  merely  a  clever  expedi- 
ent ;  it  is  a  form  of  education. 

The  "  lend-a-hand  "  idea  in  clubs  of 
very  young  boys,  and,  if  skilfully  done, 
even  among  older  boys,  may  be  adopted. 
In  one  club  of  regular  street  boys  of 
about  sixteen,  a  club  bank  was  inau- 
gurated, and  each  boy  brought  his  free- 
will offering  weekly.  During  some  por- 
tion of  the  evening  various  things  were 
made,  scrap-books,  toys,  etc.  With  the 
money  flowers  were  purchased  from  time 
to  time.  The  flowers  and  toys  and  scrap- 
books,  etc.,  were  taken  by  a  committee  of 
the  boys  themselves  to  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals. It  was  a  simple,  practicable  form 
of  social  service.  Of  course,  great  tact 
is  needed  here.  It  would  not  take  much 
of  sentimentalism  to  spoil  the  whole 
thing,  for  your  sturdy  little  street  Arab, 
notwithstanding  his  big  heart,  is  dread- 
fully afraid  of  being  thought  "too 
good."  We  must  respect  his  prejudices. 
I  well  remember  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  Lincoln  House.  The  physical 
director  in  a  spirit  of  fun  said  to  little 
Johnny  Sullivan,  a  typical  street  boy, 
known  as  the  "  Lincoln  House  Door 
Mat,"  because  of  his  omnipresence: 
"  Johnny,  I  hear  you  are  the  teacher's 
pet,"  Johnny  first  colored  up,  looked 
confused,  then  went  over  in  the  comer, 
and  had  a  good  cry.  Between  sobs,  and 
looking  as  if  overwhelmed  with  disgrace, 
he  pleaded:  "  I  ain't  the  teacher's  pet;  I 
ain't  the  teacher's  pet." 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  develop  in 
boys  proper  feeling  for  the  lads  in  their 


own  conmiunity  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
club,  and  yet  who  stand  in  great  need  of 
such  privileges  as  the  club  has  to  offer. 
If  your  boys,  feeling  some  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, ferret  out  these  fellows,  who 
are  usually  to  be  found  standing  on  the 
corners,  and,  as  the  boys  express  it, 
"  going  to  the  bad,"  and  induce  them  to 
join,  you  have  already  accomplished 
much.  Here,  again,  tact  is  necessary, 
but  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
this  end  without  cant  or  sentimentalism. 

Another  way  of  developing  a  sense  of 
responsibility  is  to  interest  your  older 
boys  in  the  municipal  undertakings  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  may  not  be  wise  to 
attempt  this,  however,  unless  you  have  a 
nucleus  of  boys  who  are  either  already 
interested  or  have  the  moral  development 
which  enables  them  quickly  to  become 
not  only  interested,  but  responsible  and 
capable  of  imparting  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  other  boys.  Should  you  have  to 
pump  and  pump  in  order  to  get  enough 
enthusiasm  to  keep  such  neighborhood 
co-operation  alive,  do  not  undertake  it. 
In  the  history  of  your  particular  club  the 
psychological  moment  has  not  arrived 
for  such  work. 

All  club  occupations  which  stimulate 
self-activity  are  especially  valuable;  for 
instance,  debating,  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, and  dramatics.  But  the  thing  for 
younger  boys  which  I  believe  in  most,  if 
rightly  done,  is  handicraft  training — not 
classes  undertaken  by  volunteers  who 
have  had  three  or  four  lessons  in  bas- 
ketry, bent-iron  or  fret-saw  work,  al- 
though even  this  ethically  may  be  a  long 
way  in  advance  of  mere  table  games; 
but  good  courses  in  suitable  shops, 
courses  well  co-ordinated,  wherein  the 
play  element  is  strong,  with  latitude  and 
encouragement  for  invention;  classes 
conducted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
fessional teachers,  possessed  with  enthu- 
siasm, to  give  steadiness  and  certainty 
to   the    work,    and,    last   but   not    least 
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important,  plenty  of  shop-fellowship. 
Handicraft  training  under  these  condi- 
tions cannot  help  but  be  immensely  effec- 
tive morally  with  boys. 

I  cannot  refrain — even  at  the  risk  of 
giving  this  subject  relatively  undue  em- 
phasis— from  calling  your  attention  to 
certain  homely  facts,  powerfully  affect- 
ing the  moral  condition  of  city  children, 
particularly  our  tenement-house  boys. 
First,  the  city  boy  has  few  "  chores"  to 
perform  which  minister  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  family;  second, 
there  are  no  animals  to  be  cared  for,  and 
seldom  any  pets;  the  third  simple  but 
significant  fact  that  we  must  reflect  upon 
is  this — few  of  our  boys  have  the  use  of 
any  sort  of  tools ;  in  a  word,  there  is  al- 
most nothing  in  their  environment  which 
furnishes  material  and  encouragement 
for  the  free  play  of  the  constructive  im- 
pulse. The  tendency  in  most  boys  to 
"  fool,"  to  make  light  of  all  serious  effort, 
"  to  break,"  whether  it  is  law,  windows, 
or  what  not,  grows  out  of  a  situation  into 
which  our  boys  are  born,  and  over  which 
they  have  very  little  control.  Handicraft 
work  acts  as  a  specific ;  it  tends  at  once  to 
uproot  lawlessness,  for  it  means  con- 
struction. The  boy  creates;  therefore, 
he  begins  to  respect  the  property  others 
have  created  or  own.  Hand-training 
means  will-training,  and,  above  all,  it 
means  AofriV-training.  You  don't  talk 
about  moral  principles.  You  organize 
them  into  the  very  tissues  of  the  boys. 

Another  important  point  is  the  ques- 
tion of  employment.  Most  of  our  boys 
leave  school  and  go  to  work  before  they 
are  fifteen.  If,  through  handicraft- 
training,  some  of  them  have  discovered 
an  aptitude  for  certain  trades,  and  get  the 
chance  to  learn  them,  they  are  fortunate 
indeed.  The  boy  to  be  pitied  and  helped 
is  the  boy,  who  does  errands,  or  other 
work  where  there  is  no  chance  to  learn, 
no  chance  for  promotion.  And  there  is 
an  unending  number  of  such  jobs  with 


fair  pay,  more  than  enough  to  attract 
boys  away  from  positions  where  there  is 
little  pay  but  a  chance  to  learn  and  ad- 
vance. 

To  know  where  our  boys  work,  to  help 
them  get  suitable  positions,  so  far  as  we 
can,  where  the  chance  of  learning  is 
good,  and  the  associations  are  at  least 
not  bad,  is,  I  believe,  our  duty.  For 
such  positions  may  do  more  than  all  the 
clubs  and  churches  in  rightly  forming 
their  characters. 

Just  a  word  in  passing  about  boys' 
camps,  since  a  camp  is  usually  a  sup- 
plementary feature  of  a  boys'  club.  To 
take  boys  out  to  camp  whom  you  have 
already  taught  to  know  somewhat  in  the 
club  is  not  only  jolly,  but  offers  many  un- 
expected chances  for  further  knowledge. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  in  camp  that  you  really 
begin  to  know  your  boys.  Your  estimate 
of  individual  boys  changes  quickly,  too; 
some  of  your  boys  develop  traits,  good 
and  bad,  never  before  suspected.  Camp 
life  represents  the  most  intense  sort  of 
settlement  work,  for  you  live,  not  in  their 
neighborhood,  but  actually  with  them; 
and  in  this  democracy  of  camp  life,  this 
sharing  of  work  and  play,  delightful  as- 
sociations are  made,  pleasant  memories 
are  stored  up,  and  natural  opportunities 
come  to  exercise  moral  influence. 

And  now  a  word  about  inter-club  ath- 
letic contests.  A  few  workers  got  to- 
gether last  spring  and  organized  the 
New  York  Inter-Settlement  Baseball 
League.  We  played  about  seventy-five 
games,  and  while  there  were  one  or  two 
incipient  fights,  and  some  profanity  and 
bitterness  of  rivalry,  there  was  far  less 
than  occurs  on  the  "  dump,"  or  other 
places  where  the  boys  go  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. At  the  conclusion  of  the  season 
there  was  a  "banquet,"  called  so  by 
courtesy  at  least,  at  which  these  rivals 
faced  each  other  over  the  festive  board. 
Each  lad  had  paid  for  his  own  plate,  too. 
After  the  formal  presentation  of  the  sil- 
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ver  cup  to  the  winning  team,  impromptu 
speeches  followed  from  the  various  cap- 
tains, and  all  in  happy  vein.  In  fact 
there  was  no  trace  of  bitterness  or  envy, 
no  disposition  to  make  exaises,  but  an 
atmosphere  of  good  sportsmanship. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  this 
league,  we  have  now  three  basket-ball 
leagues  between  clubs  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  an  indoor  meet  is  to  be  held  in 
one  of  the  armories.  If  rightly  handled, 
these  contests  will  teach  fair  play  and 
manliness,  and,  withal,  greater  inter- 
est in  and  loyalty  to  the  clubs  participat- 
ing. 

And  what  of  religious  training?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  germane 
to  this  discussion.  The  usual  attitude  of 
the  club  and  settlement,  as  you  know,  is 
one  of  neutrality.  The  reason  ordinarily 
stated  for  this  attitude  is  that  the  con- 
stituency of  our  clubs  is  too  complex  in 
faith  to  admit  of  a  religious  program. 
Again,  it  is  maintained  that  the  club  or 
settlement  is  not  a  **  Mission."  Some  club 
leaders,  however,  have  felt  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility in  co-operating  with  neigh- 
boring churches,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
religious  affiliations  of  their  boys.  In  the 
main,  however,  club  directors  have  either 
felt  no  religious  responsibility  for  their 
boys,  or  have  shirked  it.  I  believe  a 
change  is  coming.  Perhaps  the  club  and 
settlement  will  yet  contribute  something 
very  real  toward  religious  unity. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Hebrew,  who 
knows  the  East  Side  as  well  as  any  man, 
told  me  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  children  were  growing  up  on  the  East 
Side  absolutely  godless.  In  conse- 
quence, he  said,  during  the  past  five  years 
he  had  noticed  a  marked  moral  decline. 
Coming  from  the  source  it  did,  it  meant 
much  to  me. 

I  realize  that  I  am  treading  on  very 
thin  ice  here.  Of  course,  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  particular  club-worker 
his  religious  duty.     Each  worker  knows 


his  own  field  best ;  knows  whether  or  not 
It  would  be  feasible  to  include  religion  in 
the  club's  program.  But  here  is  my 
hope — that  large  social  centers  and  clubs 
will  more  and  more  find  it  possible  to 
have  on  Sunday  evenings,  let  us  say,  a  re- 
ligious service  similar  to  that  of  Apple- 
ton  Chapel,  Harvard  University.  There 
a  board  of  preachers,  representing  va- 
rious faiths,  conduct  the  services.  I  be- 
lieve the  student  body  at  Harvard  is,  re- 
ligiously, as  complex  as  any  settlement  or 
club  community  here  in  New  York  City. 
If  such  a  service  had  this  supplementary 
feature,  namely,  active  co-operation  with 
clergymen,  rabbis,  and  various  religious 
leaders  in  the  neighborhood,  in  per- 
suading unchurched  boys  to  take  up 
some  religious  affiliations;  I  say  if  this 
were  done  systematically  and  earnestly, 
the  ethical  value  of  boys'  club  work 
would  be  greatly  increased.  The 
strength  of  the  boys*  club  and  settle- 
ment lies,  or  should  lie,  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  the  whole  personality.  How 
may  this  be  done  if  the  religious  appeal 
is  left  out? 

Most  of  us  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul — at  least  theoretically.  I 
think  there  is  great  need  of  re-vitalizing 
our  faith  in  this  doctrine,  in  order  that 
we  may  feel  more  deeply  the  infinite 
preciousness  of  human  life,  of  boy  life, 
of  the  individual  boy.  People  can  be 
hired  body  and  soul  for  so  little.  There 
is  such  a  terseness  in  the  modern  strug- 
gle for  bread  that  life  becomes  cheap. 
And  we  are  all  aflfected  by  this  tend- 
ency. 

Some  of  our  clubs  are  so  large,  too. 
that  the  individual  boy  is  neglected ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  genuine,  personal 
interest  in  the  individual  boy,  love  for 
him,  which  counts.  Machinery,  novel 
methods,  however  clever,  will  never  re- 
place love. 

William  A.  Clark. 

Gordon  House,  New  York  City. 
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The  Ethical  Movement  in  Switzerland  and 

France 


SWISS    TEACHERS    ASK     FOR    ETHICAL 
INSTRUCTION   IN   SCHOOLS 

AMERICAN  friends  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  that  at  the  annual 
conference  of  teachers  held  at 
Zurich  in  September,  1902,  the  question 
of  moral  instruction  was  put  down  for 
discussion.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  to  the  conference,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Significance  and  Meth- 
ods of  Moral  Instruction."  The  points 
to  be  discussed  were  as  follows: 

(i)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to 
work  for  the  formation  of  character, 
without  which  intellectual  ability  can 
never  become  a  source  of  blessing  for 
the  individual  or  the  community. 

(2)  The  moral  influence  of  the  school, 
however,  must  not  be  left  to  the  chance 
talent  of  the  individual  teacher  or  to  his 
gift  of  improvisation;  but,  like  the  im- 
parting of  other  knowledge,  must  be 
made  an  object  of  pedagogical  studies 
at  training  colleges  and  universities. 

(3)  Though  undoubtedly  it  is  of  great 
value  to  introduce  the  ethical  point  of 
view  into  all  teaching,  and  in  that  way 
to  show  the  comparatively  subordinate 
value  of  mere  knowledge  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  yet  the  subject  of 
m.orality  demands  consecutive  and  un- 
interrupted treatment  in  special  lessons 
devoted  to  such  teaching. 

(4)  We  do  not  conceive  this  lesson  in 
moral  instruction  as  a  mere  presentation 
of  abstract  commandments,  but  we 
would  have  it  become  the  children's 
guide  in  practical  life :  we  would  have  it 
quicken  their  faculty  of  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  help  them  to  acquire 
the  right  mental  attitude  which  in  turn 
produces  self-restraint  and  general  self- 


culture.  We  further  believe  that  a  de- 
tailed fulfilment  of  this  task  would  lead 
to  a  deepening  of  the  ethical  element  in 
all  religious  teaching. 

(S)  Moral  instruction,  besides,  is 
closely  connected  with  school  discipline, 
inasmuch  as  a  quiet  and  dispassionate 
talk  on  the  points  in  question  must  nec- 
essarily have  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  the  minds  of  children  than  mere  dis- 
ciplinary reproof. 

All  these  points,  after  a  short  discus- 
sion, were  unanimously  carried  by  the 
meeting,  and  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed— namely,  that  religious  teaching 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  school 
curriculum,  and  its  place  taken  by  moral 
instruction.  This,  too,  was  carried 
unanimously.  As  a  significant  fact,  I 
may  mention  that  the  speaker  who 
moved  the  resolution,  though  standing 
on  religious  and  Christian  grounds,  yet 
firmly  held  the  opinion  that  public 
schools  had  no  more  right  to  teach  any 
one  definite  conception  of  the  universe 
than  to  identify  themselves  with  any 
one  party  in  politics.  He  said :  "I  know 
by  experience  the  elevating  influence 
created  by  the  connection  of  a  strong 
belief  in  God  with  serious  striving 
after  moral  perfection.  Yet  I  plead 
for  a  division  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction. Formerly  State  Churches  ex- 
isted with  strict  religious  coercion. 
Nowadays  these  Churches  crumble 
away.  Not  only  have  numerous  sects 
sprung  up,  and  are  springing  up  daily ; 
but  the  number  of  those  belonging  to 
no  denomination  whatever  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  public  school,  therefore,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  all  religious  be- 
lievers, must  renounce  all  religious 
training  till  the  time  comes  when  human 
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society  once  more  will  have  arrived  at  a 
more  complete  harmony  in  religious 
conceptions.'* 

No  doubt  this  unanimous  vote  will 
ere  long  lead  to  practical  consequences. 
In  Switzerland  this  conference  of  teach- 
ers has  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the 
Government.  The  organization  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  sending  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
at  their  annual  conference  the  Cantonal 
Government  is  represented. 

As  an  immediate  outcome  the  confer- 
ence petitions  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide lectures  for  the  teaching  of  morals 
at  the  university,  and  the  writer  of  these 
lines  was  asked  to  give  a  course  of  six- 
teen lectures  on  "Moralpadagogick"  to 
the  teachers  of  Ziirich.  Ethicists  may 
well  feel  encouraged  on  hearing  this. 
Considering  how  strong  the  influence 
of  the  Church  still  is  in  Switzerland,  it 
is  a  sign  of  great  hopefulness  to  find 
that  the  forces  of  social  and  pedagogical 
evolution  are  compelling  people  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  introducing 
moral  instruction  into  public  schools. 

THE   FETICHISM    OF  ACTION 

The  spirit  of  our  French  colleagues 
is  manifested  very  clearly  in  a  recent 
article  of  Louis  Boisse  in  the  "Bulletin 
pour  TAction  Morale*'  on  "The  Fetich- 
ism  of  Action."  I  reproduce  the 
thoughts  of  this  article  in  a  condensed 
form,  as  follows: 

"From  all  sides,  especially  from  a 
group  of  young  idealists,  comes  the 
accusation  that  contemplation,  reflec- 
tion on  Hfe,  is  dangerous  to  the 
soul's  health  and  diverts  it  from  ac- 
tivity. Only  action,  tangible,  con- 
crete action,  is  of  value,  they  say. 
This  is  a  false  and  one-sided  view  of 
life.  Let  us  rather  be  conscious  of 
the  danger  of  losing  sight  in  one's  work 
of  the  man  himself,  of  forgetting  in  our 
activities  the  one  who  acts.    Because  of 


too  great  a  desire  'to  express  ourselves 
in  the  outward  world  of  objects,'  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  ourselves  among  the 
externals  of  life,  and  of  missing  that 
holy  inward  peace  through  which  alone 
the  soul's  profoundest  expression  can 
become  audible.  Thus  action  itself  will 
be  uninformed  by  spirit.  Without 
thought,  without  inward  life,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  a  firm  and  lasting  hold  on 
reality;  rather  will  externals  take  con- 
trol of  us;  the  outward  will  triumph 
over  the  inward,  the  thing  over  the 
spirit.  Without  thought  we  are  apt  to 
lead  a  many-sided  but  unorganized  ex- 
istence ;  only  the  serenity  and  depth  of 
our  contemplation  can  vouch  for  the 
faithfulness  of  our  action." 

These  are  assuredly  very  important 
and  timely  reflections.  Never  have  "ac- 
tivity" and  "work"  been  made  so  much 
of  as  now ;  and  yet  never  has  there  been 
a  time  of  so  much  short-sighted,  one- 
sided, futile  practice,  simply  because  of 
the  lack  of  spiritual  insight  into  life  and 
of  that  "tranquillity  of  thought  and  con- 
templation" without  which  our  actions 
can  never  find  the  right  means  of  ex- 
pression. "He  who  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me,"  says  Christ;  and  ethics 
says  the  same  to  all  those  who  make  a 
fetich  of  action. 

NEED   OF   ETHICAL   TRAINING   FOR 
NURSES 

In  no  domain  is  there  at  present  a 
more  crying  need  for  new  inspiration, 
especially  for  a  deeper  ethical  conscious- 
ness, than  in  that  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  sick.  This  is  felt  above  all 
in  Germany.  Every  magazine  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  trained  nursing  is  just 
now  filled  with  discussions  of  the  means 
by  which  the  secular  trained  nurses  can 
imbue  their  work  and  their  organization 
with  the  ethical  seriousness  and  conse- 
cration imparted  by  the  old  religious 
orders  to  their  graduates.  Complaints 
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about  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  non-re- 
ligious "sisters"  are  constantly  increas- 
ing; about  their  lack  of  harmony  and 
their  undignified  behavior  toward  the 
young  doctors.  The  head-nurse  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  Clementine  von 
Wallmenich,  pleads  in  a  periodical  very 
earnestly  for  the  inclusion  of  ethics  as 
one  of  the  principal  studies  in  the  train- 
ing of  nurses,  and  urges  that  even  dur- 
ing the  term  of  service  one  hour  weekly 
be  devoted  by  the  head-nurses  to  the 
discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities connected  with  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. 

In  proportion  as  the  relations  of 
life  become  more  complicated,  and  as 
temptations  to  self-indulgence  crowd  in 
upon  us  more  closely  from  every  side, 
does  the  need  become  greater  for  a 
central  spiritual  conception  that  shall 
co-ordinate  every  individual  action  in  a 
deeper  understanding  of  life  and  of  the 
laws  of  human  interaction.  What  the 
soul  is  to  the  body,  that  must  ethics  be- 
come to  all  human  activity. 

Fr.  W.  Foerster. 

Zurich. 

The  Ethical  Influence  of 

Poetry  upon  Children 

THE  following  outlines  a  new 
course  in  ethical  instruction  just 
introduced  by  me  into  the  Sun- 
day-school of  the  Philadelphia  Ethical 
Society.  It  is  still  in  a  formative  state ; 
but  the  experiment  made  with  it  during 
the  past  year  has  succeeded  even  better 
than  I  dared  to  hope. 

The  object  in  presenting  an  ethical 
course  for  girls  and  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  in 
English  and  American  poetry,  is 
twofold:  first,  the  better  to  impress 
the  highest  truths,  as  poetry  is  the 
most    vivid    and    imaginative    of    me- 


diums; and,  second,  to  awaken  that 
reverence  for  great  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  fine  poetry  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  communicate  by  its  own  atti- 
tude of  reverence.  I  might  add  that  a 
third  and  indirect  object  is  attained  in 
giving  boys  and  girls  of  an  impression- 
able age,  a  love,  or  at  least  a  respect,  for 
the  poet  and  his  office.  It  is  important 
that  the  poetry  chosen  should  be  the 
best.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  helping 
a  child  to  form  good  taste  in  literature 
than  by  giving  him  the  best  in  the  be- 
ginning. Many  children  have  a  distaste 
or  a  contempt  for  poetry,  because  that 
which  has  been  put  into  their  hands  by 
uncultivated  people,  or  which  they  hap- 
pen to  have  read  themselves,  is  second- 
rate  and  foolish.  I  wished  by  means  of 
this  course  of  lessons  to  show  the  poet- 
ical or  sensitive  child  the  dignity  of 
morality,  and  the  practical  child  its 
poetic  beauty.  That  there  are,  alas! 
more  unimaginative  than  imaginative 
children  is  the  more  reason  that  such 
a  course  of  ethical  lessons  in  poetry  is 
needed. 

I  have  tried  to  choose  for  the  most 
part  poems  objective  and  not  reflective ; 
as  the  plan  must  be  to  let  the  reflection 
be  done  by  the  boy  or  girl  as  the  result 
of  what  he  or  she  has  just  heard.  Of 
course  this  cuts  one  oflF  from  much  very 
fine  poetry;  but  it  is  far  better  to  lead 
up  to  this  reflective  and  lyrical  poetry 
gradually,  keeping  it  almost  entirely  for 
an  adult  class,  than  to  present  to  imma- 
ture minds  thoughts  which  they  cannot 
yet  grasp  or  appreciate. 

My  plans  have  been  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  typewritten  copies  made  of  the 
poem  or  poems  we  are  to  use  on  the 
Sunday,  to  pass  around  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  to  read  the  poem  aloud 
myself  from  the  book,  always  showing 
a  portrait — engraving  or  photograph — 
of  the  poet  whose  verse  we  are  reading. 
When  the  reading  is  over  Lpsually^ask 
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for  the  story  of  the  poem  in  the  chil- 
dren's own  words,  and  then  I  put 
questions  to  the  class  to  bring  out  all 
the  ethical  points  of  the  story,  some- 
times taking  the  poem  verse  by  verse : 
emphasizing  also  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  being  sure  the  boys  and 
girls  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

The  school  naturally  requires  that 
the  poems  chosen  shall  have  strong  eth- 
ical significance,  and  as  the  time  at  our 
disposal  is  only  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  minutes,  they  must  also  be 
short  enough  to  be  both  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

I  began  the  course  with  a  fine  poem, 
called  "The  Wild  Ride,"  by  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  describing  a  weather- 
worn, galloping  legion  spurring 
through  the  dark  to  a  "land  of  no 
name." 

The   way  is  through  dolor  and  dread,    over 

crags  and  morasses, 
There  are  shapes  by  the  way,  there  are  things 

that  appal  and  entice  us; 
What  odds,  we  are  knights,  and  our  souls  are 

bent  on  the  riding. 

In  these  knights  we  see  the  militant 
face  toward  obstacles,  thfe  point  being 
that  every  boy  and  girl  can  be  this  kind 
of  a  soldier. 

The  next  lesson  was  on  Lowell's 
poem  "Dara:"  the  shepherd  who  be- 
came a  satrap,  but  kept  always  with 
him,  at  home  or  in  travel,  a  trunk  con- 
taining the  worn  shepherd's  vest  of  his 
boyhood  to  remind  him  of  the  hard- 
ships and  simplicities  of  his  past.  He 
proves  the  noblest  of  rulers,  and  is  be- 
loved of  the  people;  but  a  jealous 
enemy  suggests  that  his  trunk  may  hold 
gleanings  from  the  provincial  treasury 
for  his  own  private  use,  and  the  trunk 
is  forced  open.  The  poor  worn  gar- 
ment is  discovered  as  the  only  content 
— the  Spartan  vesture  of  his  soul.     We 


draw  from  this  the  lesson :  Rule  thyself ; 
no  one  is  fit  to  rule  others  who  has  not 
first  learned  self-mastery. 

The  third  lesson  was  on  Leigh 
Hunt's  "Abou  Ben  Adhem"  and 
Wordsworth's  "Simon  Lee,"  the  ad- 
monition being  to  love  and  help  one's 
fellow-man:  that  "to  worship  rightly  is 
to  love  each  other."  I  left  out  entirely 
the  eighth  and  ninth  verses  of  "Simon 
Lee"  as  adding  nothing  either  to  the 
action  or  beauty  of  the  poem.  A  minor 
point  is  Simon  Lee's  self-respect  and 
that  of  his  wife.  They  did  in  their  old 
age  what  little  work  was  possible  for 
them.  I  dwelt  on  the  overwhelming 
gratitude  of  the  old  huntsman  for  the 
trifling  help  given  him  by  the  other. 
Nearly  all  old  people,  it  was  brought 
out,  are  touched  and  gratified  by  any  lit- 
tle attention  from  young  people — ^those 
easy  services  in  the  way  of  little  courte- 
sies that  children  can  show  them,  ser- 
vices that  show  us  to  be  thoughtful  of 
others  and  not  self-absorbed.  This  les- 
son seemed  to  impress  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  last  verse  of  "Simon  Lee" 
will  probably  need  explanation. 

The  next  lesson  was  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  effect  of  selfishness.  Low- 
ell's "Chippewa  Legend"  was  used.  Its 
great  value  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
hardening  and  drying  up  of  all  that  is 
attaching  and  fluid  in  character,  as  the 
result  of  intense  selfishness.  The  heart 
of  the  elder  brother  is,  he  confess- 
es, shrunk  and  parched; — even  little 
Sheemah  is  unforgiving — his  heart  as 
well  as  his  skin  becomes  that  of  a  wolf. 
The  tragedy  is  complete.  Do  we  ever 
notice  fierce,  wolf-like  faces  'of  men, 
women,  or  children  in  the  street? 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  it  ? 

For  the  next  lesson  we  had  Tenny- 
son's "Lady  Clare,"  which  proved  very 
interesting  and  caused  much  discussion. 
Its  ethical  point  is,  of  course,  moral 
courage — the  courage  of  the  girl  to  tell 
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the  truth.  There  is  a  fine  chance  to 
contrast  the  two  characters — the  girl 
and  her  mother. 

This  lesson  was  followed  by  one  on 
physical  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
in  danger,  using  as  material  Emerson's 
"George  Nidiver"  (found  among  his  es- 
says), a  true  story,  and  Thackeray's 
verses  on  Pocohontas  from  "The  Vir- 
ginians." After  that  we  had  the 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  I 
brought  the  map  from  Kinglake's  "Inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,"  showing  the  valley, 
the  "jaws  of  death,"  down  which  the  six 
hundred  galloped,  and  the  positions  of 
their  enemies ;  and  told  as  much  of  the 
history  as  I  thought  would  help  to  im- 
press it.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
deeply  interested.  The  lesson  is,  of 
course,  on  heroism,  heroic  bravery  made 
possible,  first,  by  the  stuff  the  soldiers 
were  made  of,  and,  second,  by  the  rea- 
son of  their  training  in  obedience,  their 
discipline.  This  was  followed  by  a  little 
talk  on  the  use  and  value  of  discipline. 
These  talks  are  far  more  effective  just 
after  reading  and  discussing  a  poem 
such  as  this,  when  the  mind  is  aglow 
and  its  interest  thoroughly  aroused. 
The  great  principles  of  right  and  order 
mean  something  when  they  are  linked 
with  the  great  deeds, of  history  or  char- 
acters of  song. 

I  shall  merely  touch  on  the  other 
poems  we  have  been  using.  Longfel- 
low's "Excelsior"  and  "The  Builders" 
were  very  effective:  raise  thy  standard 
higher  and  higher,  and  respect  thyself: 
do  all  thy  work  well,  both  the  "unseen 
and  the  seen ;"  work  poorly  done  injures 
us ;  it  takes  away  self-respect.  I  brought 
a  picture  of  Giotto's  Tower  in  Florence 
to  show  the  love  and  conscientious  care 
of  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Next  we  had  Dr.  Holmes'  lovely 
poem,  "Bill  and  Joe,"  to  show  loyalty 
in  friendship,  and  also  modesty.  The 
successful  and  famous  monk  was  not 


puffed  up ;  the  humbler  one  was  not  en- 
vious. They  were  still  Bill  and  Joe  to 
each  other.  I  recalled  David  and  Jon- 
athan, and  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 
Byron's  "To  Thomas  Moore"  can  also 
be  introduced  here. 

Then  I  began  a  series  of  lessons  on 
patriotism,  and  who  is  the  true  patriot. 
We  have  had  "Horatius"  (Macaulay), 
and  a  series  on  American  history :  Emer- 
son's "The  Concord  Hymn;"  Longfel- 
low's "Paul  Revere's  Ride;"  Whittier's 
"Barbara  Frietchie;"  Holmes'  "To 
Canaan" — a  rousing  trumpet-call ;  Low- 
ell's "On  a  Bust  of  General  Grant;'' 
Whitman's  "OI  Captain,  My  Captain!" 
I  shall  also  use  the  beautiful  description 
of  Lincoln  from  Lowell's  ''Commemo- 
ration Ode."  Then  there  are  Bums' 
"Scots  Wha'  Hae,"  Browning's  "Inci- 
dent of  the  French  Camp,"  and  Tenny- 
son's "Riflemen  Form."  Macaulay 's 
"Ivry"  and  "Naseby"  are  very  fine,  but 
require  more  knowledge  of  history  than 
the  average  Sunday-school  class  pos- 
sesses, to  make  truly  effective.  Some  of 
these  I  have  chosen  may  be  occasional- 
ly fierce  and  bitter  in  tone,  owing  to  the 
intensity  of  the  poet's  feeling  and  the 
highly  charged  atmosphere  of  his  time, 
but  they  glow  with  the  fire  that  such 
feelings  and  times  alone  can  produce. 
For  "Horatius"  I  brought  a  map  of 
Rome,  a  photograph  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  with  the  alleged  ruined  prop 
of  the  famous  bridge  beside  it,  and  an 
illustrated  copy  of  the  "Lays"  published 
by  the  Home  Book  Company,  45  Ve- 
sey  Street,  New  York.  The  teacher 
who  wishes  to  give  a  lesson  on  Wash- 
ington, either  on  February  22d  or  in 
connection  with  a  course  similar  to  this, 
will  find  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
"George  Washington"  an  admirable 
text-book;  and  Ida  Tarbell's  "Life  of 
Lincoln"  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Then  I  have  chosen  a  series  of  poems 
which  I  call  the  Ideal  Woman.     They 
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are  "My  Love"  (Lowell),  "She  Was  a 
Phantom  of  Delight"  (Wordsworth), 
"She  Walks  in  Beauty"  (Byron),  and 
"Who  is  Sylvia?"  (Shakespeare),  The 
thought  of  the  first  three  is  practically 
the  same.  Lowell's  love  has  glorious 
fancies  that  come  from  far  off,  "and  yet 
her  soul  is  ever  near."  She  has  great 
feelings,  but  dwells  not  in  herself. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses, 
Which  most  leave  undone  or  despise; 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 
Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

She  is  acquainted  with  grief,  but  has 
kept  the  spring-time  of  her  heart.  She 
is  fair;  her  face  harmonizes  with  her 
heart. 

Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true, 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

All  these  poems  emphasize  the  gentle 
and  tender  qualities  of  woman's  nature. 
I  should  like  to  add  to  them  poems  set- 
ting forth  some  of  woman's  heroic  qual- 
ities, besides  those  I  already  have 
in  "Lady  Clare,"  "Pocohontas,"  and 
"Barbara  Frietchie ;"  —  one  describing 
such  a  woman  as  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon, Letitia  Ramolini,  or  such  as  Flor- 
ence Nightingale.  Can  some  of  the 
Record's  readers  offer  any  help  or 
suggestions?  These  on  the  Ideal 
Woman  are  to  be  followed  by  three  on 
the  fearlessness  of  true  love:  "Lochin- 
var,"  "Jock  o'  Hazledean,"  and  Low- 
ell's "The  Singing  Leaves." 

To  these  I  shall  add  a  series  to  stim- 
ulate love  and  interest  in  animals,  as  a 
nucleus  to  a  course  on  nature  and  ani- 
mal Hfe.  "How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix"  (Browning), 
"The  Blood  Horse"  (Barry  Cornwall), 
"The  Soldier  and  the  Bard"  (Bayard 
Taylor),  "Tiger,  Tiger  Burning  Bright" 
(William  Blake),  "Fidelity"  (Words- 
worth), "To  a  Field  Mouse"  (Burns), 


"The  Emperor's  Bird  Nest"  (Longfel- 
low), "The  Green  Linnet"  (Words- 
worth), "The  Humble  Bee"  (Emerson), 
"The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket" 
(Leigh  Hunt),  *The  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus" (Dr.  Holmes),  and  a  number  of 
others. 

To  illustrate  mercy  and  compassion 
I  have  chosen  Whittier's  "Skipper  Ire- 
son's  Ride."  As  example  of  liberty  of 
belief  for  all  men  there  is  Mrs.  He- 
mans'  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers," and  under  the  margin  title — 
'^Education  and  the  Higher  Life  for 
Americans" — I  put  "Our  State,"  by 
Whittier.  I  planned  the  course  to  con- 
clude with  five  poems  covering  the  last 
two  Sundays  before  the  school  breaks 
up  for  summer.  They  are  as  follows: 
illustrating  the  end  and  effect  of  a  noble 
life,  "The  Gray  Chief"  and  "The  Last 
Look,"  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  "Epitaph  on 
Shakespeare,"  by  Milton;  and  illustrat- 
ing two  views  of  death:  (a)  Ruthless 
death,  "Death  the  Leveler,"  by  Shir- 
ley; and  (b)  the  majesty  of  death, 
"Thanatopsis,"  by  Bryant.  I  am  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  course,  and  would 
welcome  any  questions  or  any  additions 
from  readers.  The  requisites  are  that 
the  poems  be  short,  objective,  with  eth- 
ical points,  and  if  possible,  tell  a  story. 
I  wish  we  had  some  suitable  ballads. 
Whoever  has  tried  to  do  similar  work 
with  children,  and  has  seen  the  glow  of 
interest  and  feeling  on  their  faces,  will 
agree  that  poetry  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  factors  in  developing  the  mind, 
heart,  and  ethical  perceptions  of  young 
people.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher 
of  ethics.  Lazy  or  indifferent  girls  and 
high-spirited  boys  who  have  little  pa- 
tience with  moralizing  self-analysis  and 
analysis  of  duties,  can  be  touched  and 
quickened  to  active  personal  thought  by 
the  poet's  magic. 

Isabel  Robins  Hunter. 

March  27,  1903. 
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Protecting     Italian     Immi- 
grants 

RECENT  immigration  statistics  at 
Ellis  Island  show  that  Italians 
form  the  largest  single  element 
in  the  tide  of  nationalities  that  sweep 
over  that  outer  bulwark  of  American 
civilization.  A  few  figures  may  be  in- 
teresting. In  1901  the  number  of  Ital- 
ians amounted  to  some  140,000;  at  the 
close  of  June,  1902,  the  record  for  the 
year  was  165,631;  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1902  the  number  of  arrivals 
was  29,336  as  compared  with  21,324  in 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  illiterates  among  these 
poor  people  is  very  large — about  four- 
teen per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  North 
Italians,  but  as  many  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  those  coming  from  Sicily  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula.  An 
appallingly  large  proportion  (44.5  per 
cent.)  of  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grants landing  on  Ellis  Island  give  New 
York  State  as  their  permanent  destina- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  this  percent- 
age, or  an  even  higher  one,  holds  good 
of  the  Italian  element  in  this  total. 

Encouraging  facts  concerning  this 
immigration,  however,  are  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  come  now  from 
North  Italy,  and  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  formerly  come  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  here.  In  the 
autumn  the  proportion  of  women  and 
children  among  the  immigrants  is  not- 
iceable: this  means  that  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  outdoor  work  the  laborers 
send  for  their  families  to  join  them. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  this  immi- 
gration, two  opinions  are  possible.  One 
only  is  possible  concerning  the  need  of 
caring  for  the  immigrants  after  their  ar- 


rival here.  For  this  purpose  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants 
was  organized  in  1901,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  render  here  a  brief  account  of 
what  it  has  found  to  do  since  it  entered 
upon  its  task. 

The  Society  has  consistently  avoided 
the  attitude  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion. It  has  done  what  it  could  to 
spread  among  proposing  emigrants  a 
knowledge  of  the  severity  of  the  United 
States  officials  in  administering  the  law 
excluding  undesirable  persons.*  Yet 
to  see  that  the  innocent  were  not  un- 
justly deported  through  inability  to 
make  their  plea  in  a  foreign  tongue  and 
amid  unaccustomed  surroundings,  has 
been  from  the  first  an  important  part 
of  the  duty  laid  upon  the  Society's 
agents.  There  are  interpreters,  of 
course;  but  frequently  the  need  is 
rather*  of  a  friend.  For  instance,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  young  girl  on  her  way  to 
meet  her  lover  here,  described  him  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  as  a  "brother- 
in-law;"  it  sounded  better,  perhaps  she 
thought,  or,  more  probably,  she  had 
been  told  she  must  claim  a  relative  al- 
ready here.  The  Board,  however,  is 
suspicious  of  brothers-in-law,  and  con- 
demned her  to  deportation  as  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge.  It  required 
much  of  Mr.  Trippitelli's  time  and  all  of 
his  tact  to  obtain  the  truth  from  her; 
and  then  the  young  man  was  sent  for, 
and  the  couple  left  together  a  happy 
bride  and  groom.  Many  such  misun- 
derstandings which,  unless  removed, 
had  been  amply  sufficient  to  wreck  the 
fortunes  of  whole  families,  have  been 
happily  cleared  up,  to  the  satisfaction  of 

♦  During  eight  months  of  Commissioner  Williams* 
term  of  office  (May  i,  1902,  to  Jan.  i,  J903),  1,600 
such  immigrants  of  Italian  nationality  were  deported 
as  ineligible  to  land. 
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all  concerned,  by  the  Society's  two 
agents,  Messrs.  Giorgio  and  Trippitelli. 

The  immigrants  are  divided  now  into 
two  groups,  consisting  of  those  having 
friends  to  meet  them,  and  those  with 
none.  This  latter  class  become  the  par- 
ticular charge  of  the  Society,  which  un- 
dertakes to  forward  them  to  their  des- 
tination. The  terrors  of  the  Federal 
inspection  on  the  Island  once  gone 
through,  they  pass  over  on  the  ferry- 
boat to  the  Barge  Office  on  the  Battery, 
where  a  gang  of  freebooters  of  every 
description  is  waiting  to  waylay  them. 
This  gang,  consisting  of  the  "runners" 
of  bad,  but  expensive  boarding-houses, 
of  bogus  expressmen,  padrones'  agents, 
and  professional  sharpers  of  one  sort  or 
another,  were,  until  the  Society's  ad- 
vent, in  complete  possession  of  the  sit- 
uation. Once  landed,  the  immigrant 
was  literally  seized  by  them,  hustled  bag 
and  baggage  into  a  wagon,  and  borne 
he  knew  not  whither.  That  he  had  an 
address  to  go  to,  or  even  relatives  await- 
ing him  a  few  blocks  away,  counted  for 
nothing.  He  was  taken  to  an  immi- 
grants' boarding-house,  charged  $1.50 
for  transportation,  and  offered  a  meal 
of  macaroni  and  codfish,  for  which  a 
further  charge  of  $2.00  was  made.  Did 
he  refuse  to  eat  or  to  pay,  threats  of 
bodily  injury  usually  secured  his  com- 
pliance. A  further  charge  of  $1.50  as 
"United  States  immigration  tax"  was 
exacted  of  him,  and  he  was  then  turned 
adrift  to  find  his  way  as  best  he  could 
to  his  original  destination.  So  deter- 
mined was  this  gang  of  licensed  high- 
waymen to  retain  possession  of  their 
prey,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  So- 
ciety's first  intervention  they  descended 
boldly  upon  a  party  under  escort  and 
forcibly  removed  fourteen  or  fifteen  out 
of  a  total  of  some  thirty-five ! 

This  was,  however,  the  crowning  act 
of  desperation;  since  then  the  So- 
ciety has  had  the  protection  of  the  po- 


lice in  escorting  immigrants  to  its  office 
at  17  Pearl  Street.  Here  they  are 
placed  in  charge  of  reliable  glides,  who 
conduct  them  at  a  small  expense,  often 
as  low  as  twenty-five  cents,  to  the  de- 
sired destination.  If  the  address  in  their 
possession  be  out-of-town,  or  if  they  be 
without  a  fixed  destination,  they  are  es- 
corted by  these  guides  to  the  Home  of 
the  Italian  "Benificenza,"  on  Hancock 
Street,  where  they  are  supplied  with 
board  (three  meals)  and  lodging  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day.  Here  they  are 
at  liberty  to  remain  until  relatives  call 
for  them,  or  until  they  secure  work. 
The  guide  takes  with  him  a  card  de- 
scribing the  immigrant,  and  this,  when 
signed  by  the  consignee,  serves  as  a  re- 
ceipt for  his  proper  delivery.  This  sys- 
tem is  at  present  working  very  well,  the 
best  proof  of  its  efficiency  having  been 
afforded  lately  by  a  savage  assault  upon 
the  Society  in  the  form  of  a  complaint 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  boarding- 
house  keepers  and  their  ex-runners  of 
"abuses"  perpetrated  by  it.  So  trivial 
are  the  abuses  alleged,  in  comparison 
with  those  for  which  some  of  these  very 
complainants  have  been  recently  indict- 
ed, and  condemned,  that  it  will  be  sur- 
prising if  they  do  not  act  as  a  boomer- 
ang upon  those  who  present  them.  In 
this  connection  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  police  in  submitting  to  the  Society 
for  its  investigation  and  report  the 
names  of  all  applicants  for  runners'  li- 
censes, may  be  expected  to  aid  further 
in  eliminating  the  objectionable  element 
among  these  men. 

The  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau 
to  provide  the  immigrant  with  work, 
and  thus  strike  a  blow  at  the  wretched 
padrone  system,  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a  pet  project  of  the  Society, 
but  has  proved  to  be  less  readily  real- 
izable than  some  other  portions  of  its 
program.  Much,  however,  has  been 
done,  and  more  will  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
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complished  in  the  near  future.  In  or- 
der to  do  its  part  in  relieving  crowded 
conditions  in  the  city  the  Society  early 
adopted  the  policy  of  undertaking  to  fill 
only  out-of-town  orders  for  employment, 
and  the  chief  difficulty  encountered 
has  been  that  of  providing  transpor- 
tation and  guaranteeing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  laborers  engaged.  What  is 
really  needed  is  a  number  of  reliable 
foremen  to  take  charge  of  and  person- 
ally conduct  gangs  of  men  to  their  des- 
tination. Without  such  an  escort,  so 
great,  in  many  instances,  is  their  ig- 
norance of  the  obligation  assumed  by 
them  in  signing  a  contract  agreeing  to 
work,  that  after  having  their  passage 
paid  to  a  certain  destination  they  will 
either  leave  the  train  before  reaching 
there,  or  remain  but  a  day  or  two  after 
their  arrival.  In  particular  the  South 
Italian  peasant  is  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  "fellow-countryman,*'  that 
term  restricting  itself  in  his  definition 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  from  which 
he  himself  hails.  To  such  an  one  he 
gives  his  entire  confidence,  which  can 
only  be  shaken  after  proved,  and  usu- 
ally repeated,  betrayal.  To  counteract 
such  an  influence  as  this,  the  Society 
must  establish  a  high  reputation  for  re- 
liability, and  this  of  course  can  be  done 
only  through  the  employment  of  agents 
of  tried  responsibility  and  character. 
When  funds  are  available  to  hire  such 
agents  in  sufficient  number,  the  appli- 
cations already  received  from  all  over 
the  country  render  it  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  padrone  system,  by  which 
the  men  are  mulcted  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  earnings,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully opposed.  Instances  of  gross 
abuses  perpetrated  upon  Italian  labor- 
ers in  connection  with  this  system  have 
reached  the  Society  in  the  course  of  its 
work,  and  its  intervention  in  one  such 
case^ — that  of  the  phosphate  mines  of 
South    Carolina — has    resulted    in    an 


amelioration  of  the  conditions  com- 
plained of,  while  the  middleman  who 
engages  all  the  labor  employed  there 
has  agreed  to  take  his  men  from  the 
Society's  bureau  in  the  future. 

Another  field  into  which  the  Society 
has  been  forced  by  the  necessities  of  its 
clients  is  that  of  banking.  At  no  charge 
either  to  sender, or  receiver  it  delivers 
to  arriving  immigrants  money  sent 
them  by  friends  and  relatives  unable  to 
meet  them  when  they  land.  Quite  a 
large  sum  has  been  handled  in  this  way. 

In  these  ways,  and  in  many  others 
less  easy  to  characterize  under  definite 
headings,  the  Society  has  been  of 
service  to  the  class  of  unfortunates  for 
whose  assistance  it  was  organized. 
Throughout  its  work  it  has  had  the 
recognition  and  financial  support  of  the 
Italian  Government,  whose  consul  and 
other  agents  have  been  at  all  times 
ready  with  valuable  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Its  chief  need  at  present  is  a 
larger  revenue  by  means  of  which  it 
might  proceed  to  put  into  execution 
some  of  the  projects,  educational  and 
material,  which  have  from  the  begin- 
ning formed  part  of  its  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Italian  immigrant  and 
his  better  assimilation  to  the  conditions 
of  American  life  and  citizenship. 

J.  K.  Paulding. 

Sunday  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools 

THE  fact  that  during  the  past  win- 
ter Public  School  No.  33  in  West 
28th  Street  has  been  open  each 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  parents  and 
children  in  the  neighborhood  invited  to 
pass  a  quiet  happy  hour  listening  to 
simple  but  good  music,  is  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  dwellers  in  this  vast 
city;  and  yet  the  fact  is  pregnant  with 
meaning :  it  is  the  dawn  of  the  day  when 
the  public   school  shall   be   the  bright 
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spot  and  the  helpful  center  of  activity 
of  the  neighborhood,  putting  cheer  and 
beauty  into  the  lives  of  all  who  come 
within  its  sphere  of  influence,  and  ce- 
menting the  bond  between  school  and 
family. 

A  short  statement  of  the  results  of 
these  concerts  will  be  of  interest.  They 
were  held  in  a  district  where  conditions 
are  very  different  from  those  existing 
on  the  "East  Side,"  whose  foreign  pop- 
ulation loves  music,  and  greedily  avails 
itself  of  all  educational  opportunities. 
Indeed,  when  visiting  a  down-town 
"play  center"  last  month,  we  found  in  a 
class-room  upstairs  an  orchestra  of 
twelve — six  string  and  six  wind,  wood, 
and  brass  instruments.  The  players, 
young  lads  and  older  men,  were  literally 
huddled  into  the  only  clear  space  in  the 
room — that  between  the  desks  and  the 
wall — ^while  their  leader,  a  young  man, 
in  lieu  of  a  baton  waved  his  arms 
and  beat  upon  a  desk.  This  was  more 
earnest  than  musical;  but  the  players 
were  absorbed  in  one  of  Haydn's  works, 
their  sincerity  of  purpose  winning  par- 
don for  their  shortcomings.  In  this  par- 
ticular school  district  in  West  28th 
Street,  however,  many  of  the  people  are 
unmusical  and  unmannerly.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  stamping, 
whistling,  etc.;  but  those  who  attended 
the  concerts  soon  learned  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them  and  became  quiet  and 
polite.  There  has  been  an  average  at- 
tendance of  over  four  hundred  this  sea- 
son, several  entire  families  having  been 
present  each  Sunday  during  the  winter. 

These  musically  ignorant  people  have 
demonstrated  a  fact  that  is  most  inter- 
esting, especially  to  those  who  believe 
that  only  the  best  music  should  be  given, 
and  that  only  good  performers  should 
interpret  it  to  the  ignorant.  The  poor 
performers  could  interest  the:r  listen- 
ers with  only  the  simplest  English 
songs,  and  their  instrumental  music  was 


visibly  trying  to  the  audience;  but  the 
genuine  artist,  the  efficient  musician, 
who  had  a  message  and  spoke  to  the 
heart,  could  play  or  sing  anything — 
even  songs  in  a  strange  language — ^and 
command  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
the  end. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  prac- 
tical side  of  this  question  of  opening  the 
schools.  What  do  we  find?  The  usual 
tenement-house  conditions  are  crowded 
homes,  with  but  small  opportunity  for 
physical  comfort ;  no  quiet,  no  fresh  air, 
six  days  generally  spent  in  manual  labor, 
and  Sunday  afternoon  the  only  free  time 
— those  who  attend  the  various  church 
services  having  done  so  early  in  the  day. 
Now,  what  occupation  offers  for  these 
leisure  hours  ?  Practically  none.  People 
fail  to  realize  that  we  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  for  whose  leisure 
no  safe  resting-place  is  provided,  but 
who  quickly  learn  to  enjoy  and  welcome 
this  weekly  hour,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
unfold  the  simplest  pleasures  of  the 
House  Beautiful.  To  what  higher  use 
can  our  schools  be  devoted  than  to  feed 
or  arouse  that  spark  of  the  spirit,  that 
desire  for  good,  that  appreciation  of 
better. things,  that  exists  in  every  man 
and  alone  makes  him  different  from 
"the  beasts  that  perish"!  The  hour  is 
near  when  all  interested  in  education 
must  realize  that  not  mere  knowledge 
develops  humanity  and  personality,  but 
that  education  must  also  teach  a  love  for 
and  understanding  of  the  beautiful  to 
every  child  and  every  man  and  woman, 
expanding  the  mind  and  soul,  develop- 
ing character,  and  quickening  the  ears 
and  eyes  to  recognize  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful in  all  that  surrounds  us — sound, 
form,  color. 

Music  alone  expresses  all  these  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  and  is  indeed  aptly 
called  the  "language  of  the  voiceless 
arts."  We  are  told  much  of  music's 
influence  for  good;  that  she  refines  the 
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mind  and  gives  innocent  pleasure.  This 
is  all  most  true,  most  excellent;  but  it 
is  not  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The 
truest  reason  why  all  should  understand 
and  know  something  of  the  divine  art 
is  that  music  speaks  to  the  soul,  places 
there  thoughts,  pictures,  and  songs  that 
live  forever,  and  awakens  and  feeds  the 
highest  powers  of  the  human  soul. 

Laura  Josephine  Post. 

A  Modern  Instance 

The  other  day  I  was  taking  luncheon  with 
a  friend,  who  lives  near  Central  Park,  and,  as 
I  left,  she  said  to  me:  "The  next  time  you 
come  bring  two  of  your  kindergarten  children 
to  lunch  with  my  boy  and  girl."  (I  have  a 
kindergarten  down-town  on  the  East  Side.) 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "You  say  your  chil- 
dren are  all  well,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have 
John  and  Mary  meet  other  children.  They 
need  to  learn  to  share  their  toys." 

Accordingly,  the  next  week  I  brought  with 
me  a  boy  of  four  years  and  a  girl  of  five,  who 
were  very  eager  for  this  treat  of  going  up- 
town. 

My  friend  and  her  boy  were  watching  for 
us  at  the  window,  and  John  nearly  fell  down- 
stairs in  his  eagerness  to  open  the  front  door 
himself  and  to  measure  heights  with  the  lit- 
tle boy. 

The  two  visitors  were  a  trifle  shy  and  awed 
by  what  they  saw,  but  not  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  enjoying  the  attractive  and 
wholesome  luncheon.  The  waitress  seemed  to 
vie  with  the  nurse  in  trying  to  give  them  a 
good  time.  John  and  Mary  hurried  them  up 
to  the  nursery  after  luncheon  to  give  them  a 
ride  on  their  rocking-horses,  and  then  the 
nurse  took  all  four  children  to  the  Park  to 
feed  the  deer.  It  was  a  delightful  afternoon 
for  all  the  children. 

When  my  kindergarten  children  first  entered 
the  house  and  walked  up  the  marble  stairs, 
one  of  them  said:  "What  a  clean  house  this 
is!  They  must  wash  the  stairs  every  day." 
"I  should  like  to  live  in  such  a  clean  house," 
said  the  other. 

For  days  afterward  they  talked  of  this  de- 
lightful experience  and  of  my  nice  Auntie, 
"auntie"  being  their  generic  name  for  kindred 
of  any  degree. 

Can  we  do  anything  better  for  our  children 
than  to  help  them  from  the  first  to  share  what 


they  have,  simply  and  naturally,  with  other 
children?  If  we  keep  our  own  lives  human, 
we  can  do  this ;  for  children  lose  their  awkward 
self-consciousness  in  the  presence  of  kindly 
human  beings. 

Grace  Darling. 
*     *     *     * 

What  was  the  secret  of  such  a  one's 
power?  What  had  she  done?  Abso- 
lutely nothing :  but  radiant  smiles,  beam- 
ing good-humor,  the  tact  of  divining 
what  everyone  felt  and  everyone  want- 
ed, told  that  she  had  got  out  of  self  and 
learned  to  think  of  others. 

F.  W.  Robertson. 

Tolstoi's  "  Resurrection  " 

In  his  lecture  on  Tolstoi's  novel,  Mr. 
Ernest  Crosby  took  his  audience 
directly  into  the  Tolstoian  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  equality.  The  evil 
and  suffering  pictured  in  this  book, 
as  in  Tolstoi's  other  works,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crosby,  the  result  of 
social  conditions.  The  main  elements 
of  the  great  Russian's  philosophy  he 
distinguished  as  hatred  of  war  and  an- 
tagonism to  the  whole  military  system 
with  its  fostering  of  idleness  and  artifi- 
cial standards  of  living,  its  substitution 
for  a  man's  right  to  think,  the  order 
to  "obey;"  moral  courage  as  the  great 
test  of  character,  i,e,,  ability  to  express 
one's  honest  convictions  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance, of  overcoming  hatred  by  love 
— the  highest  spiritual  truth  taught  uni- 
versally by  the  great  masters. 

Henry  George's  doctrines  of  land 
tenure  are  again  emphasized  in  "Res- 
urrection." The  author,  Mr.  Crosby 
said,  always  arrived  at  his  conclusions 
suddenly,  like  a  child,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  vivid  picture.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Paris  after  attending  a  guil- 
lotine execution,  he  denounced  forever 
the  whole  criminal  code,  and  insisted 
thereafter  that  no  man  had  a  right  to 
take  another  man's  life  for  any  cause 
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The  Teacher  and  the  Chh-d:  Elements  of 
Moral  and  Religious  Teaching  in  the  Day 
School,  the  Home,  and  the  Sunday-school. 
By  H.  Thistleton  Mark,  Master  of  Method, 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  England.  Lx)n- 
don:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
This  is  a  little  book  of  i6o  pages  in  a  dis- 
tinctly unattractive  binding,  but  fairly  well 
printed,  and  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
(is.  6d.).  It  is  British — characteristically  so 
in  places;  but  it  is  most  friendly  toward 
America,  and  the  author's  references  are  more 
often  to  American  than  to  English  authorities. 
The  book  as  a  whole  lacks  somewhat  in  unity 
and  in  sequence — a  fault  which  is  partly  rem- 
edied by  clearness  and  coherence  in  individual 
chapters.  It  is  written  especially  for  Sunday- 
school  and  other  non-professional  teachers,  in 
adequate  but  untechnical  language.  The  au- 
thor's general  attitude  is  broad  and  liberal, 
though  he  apparently  assumes  that  all  Sun- 
day-schools are  Christian,  and  that  Christian- 
ity and  religion  are  synonymous  terms.  The 
psychology  and  pedagogy  are,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  position  of  the  author,  modern 
and  sound.  For  him  the  mind  is  an  organism 
acting  as  a  unit,  not  in  sections;  memory  and 
imagination  are  processes,  not  faculties,  and 
so  on.  On  the  side  of  pedagogy,  two  typical 
statements  are:  "The  answer  to  the  question, 
*How  to  teach?'  is  contained  in  the  answer  to 
a  second  question,  'How  is  the  child  able  to 
learn?' "  and,  "Teaching  is  the  response  of  the 
adult  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  need  and 
readiness  of  the  child."  He  refers  to  Herbart 
frequently,  discusses  the  Herbartian  "Steps" 
at  some  length,  and  gives  several  specimen 
lessons  on  Biblical  subjects  illustrating  their 
application. 

For  the  trained  professional  teacher  this 
book  has  little  that  is  new;  but  it  should 
prove  valuable  in  giving  parents  and  non- 
professional teachers  fundamental  ideas  of 
modern  educational  principles  and  practices, 
and  it  should  help  especially  in  bringing  about 
much-needed  reforms  in  Sunday-school  teach- 
injr.  C.  S.  O. 

The  Western  Slope.    By  Celia  Parker  Wool- 
ley.     Evanston,  111.:  William  S.  Lord. 
Under    the    finely    descriptive    title,    "The 
Western    Slope,"    Celia    Parker   Woolley   has 
published   certain    reflections    en    persons   and 


things  appropriate  to  one  who  has  reached  the 
afternoon  of  life  and  is  descending  the  range 
to  the  West.  The  essays  show  originality  and 
insight,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  forget  to 
be  piquant.  The  subject  is  in  a  way  unique. 
For  while  youth  has  had  many  panegyrists, 
and  age  has  been  celebrated  by  not  a  few,  one 
finds  it  hard  to  recall  any  other  account  of 
just  this  period  of  alert  meditation.  Among 
American  women,  however,  it  is  the  time  of 
greatest  public  activity,  of  the  largest  social 
consciousness  and  service.  In  the  present  case 
the  writer  is  known  to  be  foremost  in  the 
liberal  social  work  of  the  day,  and  she  dis- 
cusses with  breadth  and  illuminating  optim- 
ism matters  that  come  close  to  all  thoughtful 
minds.  "Some  of  My  Neighbors  on  the 
Slope,"  "The  Lost  Fountain,"  "The  Way  We 
Have  Come  Religiously,"  "Social  Ideals/* 
"The  Woman's  Share,"  "The  Moral  Balance" 
— these  chapter  headings  suggest  the  quality  of 
the  contents.  Both  philosophy  and  confessions 
will  prove  revealing  voices  to  that  interesting 
company  which  Mrs.  Woolley  calls  the  "West- 
em  Slopers" ;  and  even  those  on  the  Eastern 
side  can  recognize  the  value  of  sage  reflection 
and  hopeful  experience. 

The  volume  is  an  attractive  octavo  of  250 
pages,  appropriately  printed,  and  bound  in 
brown — symbol  of  the  autumn  season. 

L.  M.  T. 

The  Mind  of  Man.  A  text-book  of  Psychol- 
ogy. By  Gustav  Spiller.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Here  is  an  author  and  a  book  and  a  preface 
that  awaken  keen  expectations  in  the  breast 
of  the  eager  psychologist,  for  we  are  told  that, 
"If  psychology  cannot  as  yet  boast  of  any 
great  truths,  it  is  because  Introspection  has 
been  unjustifiably  regarded  as  impossible  or 
impracticable.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  this  mode 
of  investigation  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and 
may  be  applied  with  marked  advantage." 
Here  is  a  modern  Joshua  who  proposes  to 
command  that  sun  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, the  Ego  itself,  to  stand  still  that  we  may 
take  its  measure  in  calmly  scientific  fashion. 
Further  on  this  modest  prophet  assures  us  that, 
"This  work  will  have  fulfilled  its  author's 
purpose  if  it  accentuates  the  need  of  and  as- 
sists in  establishing  a  psychology  of  a  strictly 
scientific  character."  We  fe^sure  that  the 
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book  will  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  author's  purpose,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work,  and  it  is  a  large 
volume  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  is  devoted 
to  the  setting  forth  of  the  author's  idiosyn- 
cratic system  of  psychology.  He  gives  case 
after  case  of  his  own  efforts  at  introspection — 
the  method  of  the  book  being  frankly  induc- 
tive; and  the  student  is  urged  to  repeat  the 
experiments  on  himself.  We  have  called  the 
system  idiosyncratic,  and  indeed  it  is,  for  not 
only  are  the  introspective  experiments  impos- 
sible of  accurately  defined  reproduction  by 
another,  but  the  very  language  in  which  they 
are  couched  is  in  a  terminology  peculiar  to  the 
author.  He  takes  the  astounding  liberty,  in 
an  introductory  chapter,  of  providing  the  stu- 
dent with  a  glossary  of  terms  which  are  to  be 
the  key  to  his  system.  Many  of  these  terms 
are  words  used  elsewhere  with  meanings 
totally  different,  yet  wholly  reputable  and  es- 
tablished. This  introduction  of  a  new  tongue 
into  the  Babel  of  psychological  nomenclature, 
in  which  we  are  already  sufficiently  confused, 
will  bring  to  the  author  no  one's  thanks. 

In  spite  of  his  evident  acquaintance  with  the 
great  mass  of  testimony  against  Introspection 
— for  he  candidly  quotes  in  opposition  to  his 
own  view  from  such  authorities  as  Hume, 
Comte,  Kant,  Herbart,  Ward,  Stout.  Sully, 
James,  Baldwin,  Ribot,  and  Lloyd  Morgan — 
he  yet  devotes  no  more  space  than  a  couple  of 
pages  to  the  argument  in  behalf  of  his  favor- 
ite, and,  as  he  claims,  the  ultimate  method  of 
psychology.  This  would  not  be  so  disappoint- 
ing if  that  argument  were  a  valid  one.  But 
it  is  not.  He  says:  "My  reply  is  as  follows" 
(the  italics  are  his)  :  ^Retrospection  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, introspection,  and  if,  therefore,  intro- 
spection be  impossible,  our  minds  are  absolute 
blanksr 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  claims  that  intro- 
spection is  impossible;  what  we  do  claim  is, 
rather,  that  introspection  is  powerless  to  fur- 
nish data  for  a  scientific  psychology.  By  the 
very  grammar  of  science  a  scientific  psychol- 
ogy must  be  one  based  upon  the  possibility  of 
observing  like  phenomena  under  like  condi- 
tions, thereby  making  it  possible  to  predict 
similar  results  from  similar  causes.  In  other 
words,  psychology  to  be  a  factual  science,  as 
opposed  _to  a  normative  one,  must  be  laid  on 
a  causal  basis;  there  can  be  no  other  connec- 
tion between  its  events  than  a  causal  nexus, 
and  there  can  be  no  other  principle  of  expla- 
nation than  the  accepted  principle  of  all  the 
sciences,   namely,    Causality.     But   the  actual 


connection  between  psychic  events  is  Teleo- 
logical,  i.e.,  based  not  upon  anterior  and  con- 
ditioning causes,  but  upon  final  causes,  future 
ends,  and  upon,  the  beckoning  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  present  Consequently  the  world 
into  which  the  rapt  Introspectionist  gazes  is 
not  a  causal  world  at  all,  but  a  free-will  world, 
where  the  Necessity  of  the  same  things  hap- 
pening twice  alike  is  not  the  universal  law. 
Out  of  such  a  world,  how  is  our  introspective 
psychologist  to  report  the  recurring  and  con- 
gruous facts  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  sci- 
ence? Or,  even  if  he  succeeds  in  constructing 
a  system  that  seems  good  to  himself,  how  is 
he  to  make  it  good  for  the  others  who  are 
denied  access  to  the  occurrences  within  the 
circle  of  his  consciousness,  which  have  been 
the  data  of  that  system?  L.  R.  M. 

Linked  Lives.  A  Tale  of  Yesterday  and  To- 
day. By  Isabella  Ingalese.  New  York: 
The  Occult  Book  Concern. 
The  story  deals  with  the  spiritual  thought 
of  the  day.  It  treats  of  reincarnation,  the 
characters  having  lived  also  in  Roman  times, 
and  now  reap  the  results  of  actions  then  sown. 
The  heroine,  having  lost  her  property,  tries  to 
support  her  insane  mother  in  the  midst  of  dire 
adversities.  Through  her  many  tribulations 
she  is  strengthened  by  a  spiritualized  being. 
Dr.  Bennett,  and  at  last  triumphs  over  selfish- 
ness through  suffering.  The  note  the  author 
strikes  is  that  of  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.    The  tale  is  well  told. 

Daily  Maxims  from  Amiel's  Journal.  Ed- 
ited by  Orline  Gates.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Amiel  is  something  of  a  modern  mystic, 
whose  sayings  sometimes  echo  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  Here  we  have  him  at 
his  best.  His  most  trenchant,  epigrammatic 
thoughts  are  here  arranged  in  a  sequence  har- 
monizing with  the  season  or  month.  Many 
are  terse — all  are  brief;  for  example,  to  quote 
more  or  less  at  random :  "A  belief  is  not  true 
because  it  is  useful,"  "Submission  is  not  de- 
pendence; on  the  contrary,  it  is  strength." 
"Intellect  is  aristocratic,  charity  is  democratic." 
"To  give  happiness  and  to  do  good,  there  is  our 
only  law,  our  anchor  of  salvation,  our  beacon 
light,  our  reason  for  existing.  All  religions 
may  crumble  away;  so  long  as  this  survives 
we  still  have  an  ideal,  and  life  is  worth  living." 

Swords  and  Plowshares.    By  Ernest  Crosby. 

New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Mr.  Crosby  feels  the  oppression  of  the  work- 
ing world  as  a  prophet,  and  yet  he  does  not 
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voice  any  depression  arising  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  ills  and  inhumanities,  but  offers 
the  buoyant  remedy  of  freedom,  peace,  broth- 
erhood, and  love. 

**Thc  wings  of  the  Soul  are  made  of  lo\e." 

"  War  is  hell ;  because  it  makes  men  devils/' 

"  Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 
An  1  trach  the  Philippines 
Wh.it  interest  and  taxes  are. 
And  what  a  mortgnge  means  : 
Give  them  electrocution  chairs. 
And  priMans,  too,  gnluie. 
And  if  iHey  seem  mclincil  to  kirk. 
Then  spill  their  heathen  gore." 

••  Since  my  soul  has  bcome  br.  ther  to  the  lowest,  its  pride 
knows  no  boun  Is." 

These  are  bits  of  philosophy  selected  almost 
at  random  from  the  text.  Anti-imperialist, 
anti-militarist,  anti-aristocrat  that  he  is,  Mr. 
Crosby's  cry  for  democracy,  peace,  and  truth 
rings  from  cover  to  cover.  As  radical  and 
fearless  as  he  ever  was,  he  seems  to  have 
grown  broader  and  to  have  gone  deeper  into 
life  since  his  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Para- 
ble." In  the  present  volume  strong  notes  are 
struck  against  war,  wealth,  and  all  that  goes 
to  accentuate  differences  between  classes  of 
men.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  consists  in 
reflections  and  pictures  of  town  and  cotmtry, 
echoing  the  author's  keen  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  meaning  in  humanity,  of  solace 
and  inspiration  in  nature.  The  titles  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  poems — **Farm  Pictures," 
"The  Sheep-dog,"  "When  the  Bobolink  Flies 
Low,"  etc.  L.  B.  L. 

Heredity  and  Social  Progress.  By  Simon 
N.  Patten.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
The  problem  with  which  the  book  deals  may 
be  stated  thus :  In  the  social  sphere  we  face 
diminishing  returns  in  every  epoch.  The 
natural  surplus  falls  off,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  a  source  of  social  progress.  Even  with  a 
social  surplus,  progress  is  not  safe.  This  sur- 
plus is  always  in  perishable  goods,  which  must 
be  periodically  replaced.  To  make  progress 
secure  the  temporary  surplus  must  be  trans- 
formed into  permanent  conditions  or  into  men- 
tal traits.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  all 
progress  is  temporary. 

How,  then,  is  this  social  surplus  transformed 
into  permanent  conditions  and  mental  traits? 
This,  the  main  point,  divides  itself  into  these 
several  questions:  Does  progress  start  from  a 
deficit  or  from  a  surplus?  Does  genius  come 
by  additions  or  by  differentiation?  Does  edu- 
cation improve  natural  or  acquired  characters? 
and.  Does  reform  come  through  strengthening 
the  strong  or  by  helping  the  weak?    The  same 


problem  in  biology  is :  How  can  acquired  char- 
acters become  natural  ?  If  acquired  characters 
cannot  be  inherited,  then  the  social  surplus 
cannot  be  transformed  into  mental  traits,  and 
enduring  progress  is  impossible.  The  study  of 
biology,  in  which  we  here  become  involved, 
will  be  no  easy  matter  for  most  readers  to 
follow,  and  we  have  no  space  to  do  so  here. 
Mr.  Patten  uses  the  principle  that  phenomena 
in  the  mental  life  are  parallel  to  those  in  the 
phy<:ical  life ;  and  holds  that  a  similar  parallel 
exists  between  economics  and  biology.  Facts 
of  no  prominence  in  one  science  become  im- 
portant as  soon  as  they  are  perceived  to  ex- 
press in  a  new  way  the  generalizations  in  an- 
other field. 

The  author  goes  on  to  contrast  his  own 
theory  of  progress  by  differentiation  with  the 
widely  accepted  theory  of  progress  by  addi- 
tion. This  is  best  seen  in  his  chapter  on  "Edu- 
cation." There  he  says:  "Men  and  women 
tend  to  be  different.  They  must  be  kept  on 
an  equality  by  an  education  which  shall  give 
to  each  sex  the  characters  that  are  natural  to 
the  other."  Women  are  made  mothers  by  a 
natural  process,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
race  of  unnatural  mothers.  So,  too,  men  are 
in  an  increasing  degree  accurate  thinkers. 
"Education  adds  nothing  to  the  motherliness 
of  women  or  the  thinking  of  men."  "Educa- 
tion cannot  improve  on  natural  characters,"  is 
the  one  sentence  in  the  whole  book  put  into 
italics.  Bi!t  while  the  natural  characters,  the 
wills  of  women  and  the  thinking  of  men,  do 
not  need  education,  the  acquired  characters — 
that  is,  the  wills  of  men  and  the  thoughts  of 
women — do  need  it,  and  increasingly,  because 
progress,  it  is  insisted,  is  the  development  of 
the  strong,  not  where  they  are  strong,  but 
where  they  are  weak.  *'In  so  far  as  education 
moulds  men  and  women,  it  will  be  more  effec- 
tive if  the  education  of  men  is  in  the  hands 
of  women,  and  that  of  women  is  in  the  hands, 
of  men."  Discipline  differs  from  education  in 
this  last  particular. 

To  the  same  effect  in  his  chapter  on  "Re- 
form" he  says:  "Progress,  then,  is  not  the 
making  of  the  strong,  but  that  protection  of 
the  weak  by  which  differentiation  becomes 
possible.  And  the  strengthening  of  the  weak 
is  not  a  final  process,  but  one  which  must  be 
repeated  by  each  generation  with  ever-increas- 
ing care."  "The  more  freely  we  give  to  the 
weak,  the  more  is  gained  by  the  strong." 
Every  class  must  give  its  strength  and  char- 
acter to  other  needy  classes,  and  each  race  to 
its  needy  neighbor. 


C.  H.  P. 
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THE  HUDSON  GUILD  LIBRARY  AS  AN 
AID  IN  SETTLEMENT  WORK 

The  important  part  that  the  library  may 
play  in  the  social  settlement's  effort  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  those  in  the  tenement 
districts  is  but  seldom  realized.  As  the  set- 
tlement has  fought  the  dance-hall  by  giving 
the  young  men  and  women  an  opportunity  to 
meet  in  a  better  atmosphere ;  as  it  has  kept  the 
boys  from  the  streets  by  giving  them  a  place 
in  which  to  play,  so  it  may  rescue  them  from 
the  dime  novel  and  the  yellow-covered  trash 
by  giving  them  better  books  to  read.  But  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  set  good  books  before 
such  readers.  They  must  be  taught  to  read 
these.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  gradual 
process  of  bringing  to  their  notice  books  not 
too  difficult  for  their  comprehension,  and  by 
degrees  building  up  their  liking  for  a  better 
class  of  literature. 

An  effort  in  this  direction  is  being  made  by 
the  Hudson  Guild  Library.  Through  its  con- 
nection with  the  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood 
House  at  252  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features, 
it  is  able  to  reach  many  who  would  not  join 
other  libraries.  They  are  mainly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  and  classes  of  the  Guild  and 
their  relatives — about  1,000  in  all  in  regular 
standing.  But  the  Library's  importance  lies  not 
in  the  number  to  whom  it  lends  books,  but  in 
the  influence  it  exerts  in  determining  the  class 
of  books  read  by  its  members.  This  influence 
is  exerted  through  the  personal  attention  paid 
to  the  individual  by  the  librarian.  The  growth 
of  a  liking  for  better  books  among  many  of 
those  that  have  been  longest  members  is  very 
noticeable.  While  at  first  their  interest  could 
be  aroused  only  by  detective  stories  and  other 
books  of  this  class,  they  are  now  eager  read- 
ers of  the  standard  works  of  literature. 

The  larger  libraries  do  not  exert  this  same 
educating  influence.  They  have  too  many  sub- 
scribers to  allow  of  individual  attention  being 
given  to  any  great  number  of  them.  In  rela- 
tion to  them  the  Hudson  Guild  Library  exer- 
cises a  preparatory  function.  After  the  mem- 
bers have  exhausted  its  limited  supply  of 
books,  they  are  better  prepared  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  these  larger  institutions. 

Then  the  Library  exerts  a  steadily  growing 
influence  on  the  membership  of  the  Guild.  It 
attracts  new  members.     It  also  holds  many 


who  would  otherwise  lack  interest  in  the 
Neighborhood  House.  Besides  which,  it  tends 
to  interest  the  parents  of  the  children,  not  only 
in  the  Library,  but  in  the  Guild  as  a  whole. 
Frequently  small  children  apply  for  books  for 
their  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters,  whose  em- 
ployments make  it  impossible  for  them  to  reach 
any  library. 

The  influence  of  the  Library  has  greatly 
grown  since  its  inception  in  1897,  when  it 
started  with  a  few  books  presented  to  the 
Guild.  •  It  did  not  take  the  form  of  an  organ- 
ized library,  until,  a  short  time  afterward,  the 
Boys*  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  was  formed, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  committee,  appointed  mainly  by 
and  from  among  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
this  Society. 

The  dues  of  the  Boys'  Ethical  Society  go 
toward  the  support  of  the  Library,  which  also 
receives  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  every  year 
from  the  State,  for  the  Library  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  -York. 
Its  only  other  means  of  financial  support  is  an 
annual  entertainment.  With  the  growth  of 
the  Library  the  expenses  of  running  have,  of 
course,  increased,  and  if  its  work  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, even  on  the  present  scale,  additional 
funds  must  be  raised. 

Almost  since  its  beginning,  and  until  a  year 
ago,  the  work  of  the  Library  was  carried  on 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Boys*  Society  and 
a  few  young  women.  These  volunteer  libra- 
rians at  first  kept  the  Library  open  only  a 
few  afternoons  and  evenings  a  week.  But  it 
was  later  felt  that  the  circulation  of  the  Li- 
brary would  be  greatly  increased  if  its  mem- 
bers could  have  access  to  books  whenever  they 
desired.  So  the  Library  was  opened  more  and 
more  often.  Now  it  is  available  every  day 
but  Sunday.  With  these  increased  facilities 
/its  circulation  has  grown  from  1,941  volumes 
in  1900  to  7,111  volumes  in  1902.  In  the  first 
month  that  is  on  record,  June,  1899,  52  books 
were  given  out;  in  the  same  month  last  year 
719;  and  in  March  this  year  932  volumes  were 
circulated.  The  greatest  increase  in  circula- 
tion has  been  since  last  May,  at  which  time 
the  volunteer  librarian  system  was  abandoned, 
and  a  single  trained  librarian  was  substituted. 

It  is  her  personal  attention  that  makes  the 
Hudson  Guild  Library  not  a  mere  distributing 
place  for  books,  but  an  important  factor  in  the 
mental  and  moral  uplifting  of  its  neighborhood. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL 
CULTURE   OF  NEW  YORK 

A  Social  Gathering  and  Country  Outing 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  the  24th  of  May,  at 
Felicia,  the  Summer  Home  of  the  Young 
Men*s  Union  of  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture. 

On  that  occasion,  which  will  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  there  will  be  a 
brief  ceremony  inaugurating  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Vacation  School  to  be  held  at  Fe- 
licia, and  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  valuable  work  which  the 
Young  Men*s  Union  are  doing  and  planning 
in  conjunction  with  other  organizations.  The 
country  round  about  Felicia  is  beautiful,  and 
affords  tempting  opportunities  for  those  who 
care  to  ramble.  The  program  for  the  day 
will  be  as  follows: 

A  Special  train  will  leave  Jersey  City  at 
9.45  A.M.,  and  arrive  at  Mountainville  at  11.00 
A.M.  Boats  to  connect  with  this  train  leave 
Twenty-third  Street  Station  (New  York  side) 
9.20  A.M.,  and  Chambers  Street  Station  9.25 

A.M. 

5.00.  Departure  by  special  train  due  in 
New  York  at  6.30.  Light  refreshment  before 
leaving. 

In  the  event  of  wet  weather,  ample  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  accommodation  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  program  within  the 
spacious  building  itself. 

Tickets,  including  railroad  fare,  luncheon 
and  light  refreshments,  two  dollars  ($2.00) 
each.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  excursion  will  please  notify  the  House 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
Miss  Louise  B.  Lockwood,  to  whom  make 
checks  payable. 

WOMEN  WAGE   EARNERS*  SECTION 

Acknowledges  an  address,  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Earlin  Spencer,  on  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women.  The  section  is  also  broadening  its 
work  in  the  support  of  scholarships  by  start- 
ing a  second  for  a  pupil  at  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 

WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE 
The  Tenth  Anniversary  was  celebrated  at 
Tuxedo  Hall  on  April  27th.  The  reports  of 
the  branches  of  the  Conference  proved  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work,  and  commend  themselves 
to  all  workers  in  the  field  of  social  prog- 
ress. The  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 
President,   Mrs.   H.  Ollesheimer;  Vice-Presi- 


dent, Mrs.  Hellman;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M. 
Cooper;  Secretary,  Miss  R.  Davidson;  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  Kirchberger.  The 
July  number  of  the  Record  will  review  the 
work  as  a  whole. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD 
NATURE,   CHAPTER    I 

The  Society  has  had  a  successful  winter, 
and  proposes  to  start  a  new  line  of  work 
next  season.  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  will  con- 
duct a  course  in  Plato's  Republic,  for  which 
information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  chairman,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture.  It  is,  moreover,  planned 
to  start  a  new  Chapter  for  young  mothers, 
should  enough  members  apply  to  prove  the 
advisability  of  this  action. 

THE    YOUNG  MEN'S  UNION 

Scenes  from  Shakespeare  were  presented  at 
Sherry's  on  the  evening  of  April  25th,  by 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young 
Women's  Unions,  for  the  benefit  of  Felicia 
and  the  Hudson  Guild.  The  fairy  scene 
from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
the  singing  and  dancing,  were  artistically 
rendered,  and  the  whole  event  was  remark- 
ably successful  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint. 
It  is  expected  that  the  success  of  the  occa- 
sion is  a  stepping-stone  for  further  dramatic 
work  of  true  worth  in  the  future,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  friends  who  worked  for 
and  achieved  the  satisfactory  results  of  this 
occasion. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE   SCHOOLS 

On  May  29th  the  School  Outing  of  the 
upper  grades  will  take  place  at  Fort  Lee 
(reached  by  elevated  railroad  from  125th 
Street).  Parents  and  friends  and  interested 
members  of  the  Society  ar«  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  The  morning  will  be  devoted  to 
athletic  contests,  the  afternoon  to  an  outdoor 
presentation  of  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like 
It"  by  the  High  School,  assisted  by  singing 
from  members  of  the  eighth  grade. 

For  information  apply  to  Mr.  Louis  R. 
Moore,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  48  East  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

The  Closing  Exercises  and  Commencement 
will  be  held  at  the  Main  School,  109  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street,  on  the  morning  of  June 
5th.  The  address  will  be  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor McMurry,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  all  parents  and  friends  of  the  Society  arc 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 
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Emerson's  Presiding  Idea 


AS  a  thinker  Emerson  takes  rank 
rather  among  the  poets  who  are 
thinkers  than  among  the  philos- 
ophers. And  yet  a  poet  in  the  fullest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word  Emerson  never 
was.  In  his  verse,  instead  of  molding 
noble  form,  sensuous  and  passionate,  to 
embody  his  thought  or  his  emotion,  he 
attempts  to  transmit  a  ray  from  his  own 
spirit — keen,  fine,  and  intense — directly 
to  the  spirit  of  his  reader.  He  does  not 
live  with  delight  in  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression, but  parts  it  asunder  or  passes 
through  it,  as  if  it  were  an  obstruction 
instead  of  an  aid  to  the  idea.  If,  how- 
ever, we  use  the  word  poet  in  an  extended 
sense,  so  as  to  include  the  rhapsody  of 
the  seer  or  the  sage,  we  may  call  Emerson 
a  writer  of  lofty  hymns  in  prose.  He  is 
often  alone  with  his  idea,  and  what  we 
overhear  is  a  kind  of  divine  soliloquy. 
Many  of  his  most  impressive  passages 
are  voluntaries,  rendered  in  a  temple  not 
made  with  hands,  voluntaries  which  up- 
lift the  spirits  of  the  hearers,  and  which 
are  inspired  by  the  moral  sentiment  in 
man.  But  all  these  hymns  and  volun- 
taries, however  various  mav  be  their  sev- 
eral themes,  group  themselves  around 
one  common  center ;  and  this  it  is  which 
permits  Emerson  to  write  without  an 
elaborate  or  a  strict  design.  "Here  I  sit 
and  read  and  write,"  he  says,  "with  very 
little  system,  and,  as  far  as  regards  com- 
position, with  the  most  fragmentary  re- 
sult ;  paragraphs  incompressible,  each 
sentence  an  infinitely  repellent  particle." 
Yes,  for  system  and  construction  are  a 


kind  of  manufactured  unity;  we  attain 
to  them  by  calculation,  by  manipulation. 
But  the  unity  which  we  discover  in  Em- 
erson's writings  is  that  of  the  breathing 
of  the  spirit. 

What  is  the  one  dominant  and  persis- 
tent idea  of  which  Emerson  is  the  organ 
and  the  envoy?  It  is  this — that  each 
man  may  find  within  him,  if  he  will  but 
seek,  something  more  than  what  is  merely 
personal,  something  impersonal  and  uni- 
versal, the  divine  impulse  and  the  divine 
law,  and  that  this — this,  and  not  any  ker- 
nel of  hard  individuality — is  the  very 
center  of  his  being.  Deep  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  man  may  be  found 
the  meeting-point  between  the  individual 
will  and  the  universal  law,  the  universal 
life ;  there  lies  the  quickest  center  of  per- 
sonality, and  there,  too,  is  that  something 
making  for  righteousness  which,  while  a 
portion  of  our  being,  yet  transcends  our 
personality.  Let  us  fall  back  upon  this 
source  and  center  of  our  life ;  let  us  grow 
from  it ;  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
truest  self  reposes  upon  and  flows  forth 
from  the  universal.  Let  us  lose  and  find 
ourselves  in  this  tide  of  God,  of  universal 
being,  which  is  ever  present,  and  at  times 
seems  to  flood  the  soul  of  each  of  us. 
Emerson  does  not  attempt  to  define  this 
power  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being;  names  and  descriptions 
and  definitions  are  but  shadows.  The 
Psalmist  may  name  it  "the  Lord";  the 
Evangelist  may  name  it  "our  Father"; 
the  Positivist  may  tell  us  it  is  "Human- 
ity"; the  Stoic  philosopher  may  style  it 
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**the  moral  law."  That  our  life  should  be 
its  organ  and  agent  is  more  imix)rtant 
than  that  we  should  give  it  a  name. 

It  is  in  the  applications  of  this  idea — 
an  idea  common  to  many  religious  minds 
— that  Emerson's  originality  largely  lies, 
and  these  applications  remove  it  from  the 
region  of  abstractions,  and  render  it  emi- 
nently practical  and  fruitful.  We  are  not 
carried  into  remote  regions  or  distant 
ages  in  search  of  what  is  best;  we  find 
what  is  best  in  the  present  moment  and 
in  all  that  lies  nearest  to  us,  in  common 
things  and  in  "the  earnest  experience  of 
the  common  day."  For  our  work  in  the 
world  we  need  a  sane  self-reliance.  Well, 
here  is  the  true  foundation  of  such  self- 
reliance:  "We  lie  in  the  lap  of  immense 
intelligence,  which  makes  us  receivers  of 
its  truth  and  organs  of  its  activity.  When 
we  discern  justice,  when  we  discern  truth, 
we  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  allow  a 
passage  to  its  beams."  In  its  highest 
form  this  self-reliance  becomes  genius, 
which  is  ready  to  oppose  the  whole  world, 
but  in  no  spirit  of  egoistic  revolt ;  rather 
in  the  faith  that  what  is  true  in  a  solitary, 
private  heart  "is  true  for  all  men,"  and 
that  in  the  end  the  assertion  of  an  indi- 
vidual heart  and  brain  will  vindicate  it- 
self as  part  of  truth  universal.  Whoso 
would  be  a  wise  man,  Emerson  tells  us, 
must  be  a  nonconformist;  but  our  non- 
conformity, we  learn,  is  not  mere  revolt 
or  whim ;  it  must  be  practised  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  deeper  and  wider  conformity. 

I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  "Essays" 
for  other  applications  of  the  writer's  cen- 
tral principle.  Surely,  it  may  be  said,  we 
grow  out  of  the  past ;  the  history  of  the 
human  race  has  determined  for  us  what 
we  are  and  what  we  are  to  be.  Shall  we 
not  consult  authority  ?  Yes,  but  the  his- 
torical Plato  can  speak  only  to  the  Plato 
that  is  within  us.  And  it  is  only  in  so 
far  as  each  individual  possesses  some- 
thing of  the  universal  mind  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  becomes  intelligible  to 


him.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  some  com- 
mon life  or  common  rnind  circulates  be- 
tween us  and  the  great  spirits  of  former 
ages  that  we  can  have  any  profitable  com- 
munication with  them.  Thus,  instead  of 
reading  history  passively  and  loading  his 
memory  with  lifeless  facts,  the  student 
should  "esteem  his  own  life  the  text  and 
books  the  commentary."  All  public  state- 
ments of  history  must  be  made  vital  in 
the  personal  life  of  each  of  us,  and  all 
private  experiences  of  our  own  lives  must 
be  generalized,  and  so  seen  as  part  of  the 
common  life  which  flows  through  the 
past  and  the  present  toward  the  future. 

So  much  for  History  and  the  Past. 
But  how  great  is  the  risk  of  losing  our 
best  selves,  and  the  soul  of  goodness  that 
is  in  the  world,  amid  the  meaningless 
tangle  of  circumstances  through  which 
we  move  I  To  restore  this  confusion  to 
order  we  must  look  for  the  meaning  of 
what  seems  so  chaotic,  and  this  Emerson 
finds  in  the  law  of  immutable  justice,  by 
which  the  deed  returns  to  the  doer,  light 
and  strength  of  heart  to  the  righteous, 
darkness  and  ill  to  the  doer  of  evil  deeds ; 
"the  dice  of  God  are  always  loaded." 
And  trusting  in  the  universal  laws  work- 
ing in  us  and  through  us,  we  shall  not 
vex  ourselves  with  a  fussy  activity,  striv- 
ing with  heated  forehead  and  blind  hands 
to  set  the  whole  world  to  rights.  Let  us, 
if  we  can,  work  in  joyous  serenity,  pro- 
viding an  unobstructed  channel  for  the 
higher  life  of  which  we  should  be  the  or- 
gans. Half  of  our  bustle  and  vexations 
are  unnecessary.  Find  the  right  place  in 
relation  to  the  center,  and  all  will  go 
well :  "Place  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  of  power  and  wisdom,  which  ani- 
mates all  whom  it  floats,  and  you  are 
without  effort  impelled  to  truth,  to  right, 
and  a  perfect  contentment." 

Among  the  passions  which  seem,  and 
which  are,  most  personal  to  each  of  us 
we  reckon  those  of  love  and  friendship. 
All  readers  of  Emerson  will  remember 
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that  even  here  he  justifies  the  private  pas- 
sion by  discovering  in  and  behind  it  the 
presence  of  something  that  is  everlasting 
and  universal.  Heroic  lovers  recognize 
after  a  time  that  all  which  first  drew  them 
together  is  deciduous,  the  scaffolding  by 
and  by  to  be  removed  from  the  building, 
and  that  "the  purification  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  from  year  to  year  is  the  real 
marriage,  foreseen  and  prepared  from  the 
first,  and  wholly  above  their  conscious- 
ness." Of  friendship  Emerson  writes 
with  enthusiasm;  nothing  is  more  sub- 
stantial in  the  whole  universe  than  such 
an  alliance  of  souls ;  and  it  is  so  because 
the  friend  is  an  envoy  of  the  glory  that 
lies  behind  him;  he  stands  out  splendid 
and  hardy  upon  a  background  gf  higher 
splendor;  a  friend  is  but  "the  harbinger 
of  a  greater  friend." 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the 
presence  and  the  influence  of  Emer- 
son's presiding  thought  in  the  essays  on 


Prudence — the  "outmost  action  of  the 
inward  life,"  and  false  only  when  de- 
tached— on  Heroism,  "the  answer  of  the 
soul  to  a  clarion-cry"  of  the  divine  spirit 
within  the  soul,  on  Intellect,  on  Art. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Emerson,  if  not  a  builder  of  systems, 
has  that  unity  which  comes  from  one 
steadfast  inspiration,  a  pure  and  con- 
stant gale  of  the  spirit.  "Faithless, 
faithless,"  he  cries,  in  the  lecture  on  the 
Times,  "we  fancy  that  with  the  dust  we 
depart  and  are  not;  and  do  not  know 
that  the  law  and  the  perception  of  the 
law  are  at  last  one ;  that  only  as  much 
as  the  law  enters  us,  becomes  us,  we  are 
living  men — immortal  with  the  immor- 
tality of  this  law."  The  strain  seems  so 
lofty  as  to  be  remote  from  practice ;  yet 
in  truth  it  may  quicken  and  illuminate 
every  act  of  humblest  duty. 

Edward  Dowden. 


Charming^  Emerson  and  Parker 


IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  Emerson's 
birth  is  very  nearly  that  of  Chan- 
ning's  installation  in  his  Boston  minis- 
try. Emerson  was  born,  as  everybody 
knows  by  this  time.  May  25,  1803,  and 
Channing  was  installed  June  i,  of  the 
same  year.  But  these  men  had  vital  af- 
filiations that  would  make  even  a  more 
exact  coincidence  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference.  Channing,  Emerson, 
and  Parker  are  the  three  now  acknowl- 
edged leaders  to  whom  American  Uni- 
tarians lift  up  their  admiring  eyes. 
(When  the  survey  includes  England, 
Martineau,  of  course,  is  added.)  One 
needs  hardly  to  be  told  that,  much  as 
they  are  honored  now,  they  were  much 
feared,   disliked,   disparaged,   and    con- 


demned in  their  own  time;  Channing 
first  by  the  orthodox  party,  then  by 
some  of  his  own  sect;  Emerson  pre- 
eminently by  Unitarians;  Parker  by 
Unitarians  and  orthodox  alike.  Three 
sermons  preached  by  these  men  are 
the  three  tallest  landmarks  of  the 
Unitarian  history  —  Channing's  Bal- 
timore sermon  of  .1819,  Emerson's  Eji- 
vinity  School  address  of  1838,  Parker's 
South  Boston  sermon  of  1841.  It  is 
generally  believed  and  stated  that  there 
was  a  genetic  relation  between  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  of  these,  that  Parker's 
sermon  was  the  translation  of  Emerson's 
address  into  concreter  form ;  but  no  such 
genetic  relation  is  conceived  between 
Channing's  sermon  and  Emerson's.  Yet 
it  was  actually  there.    In  the  Baltimore 
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sermon  there  was  an  appeal  to  reason 
as  the  final  standard  in  religion  which 
enfolded  all  that  was  most  vital  and  pro- 
gressive in  Emerson's  address  and 
Parker's  brave  discourse. 

Tlie  mutual  regards  of  these  religious 
leaders  are  so  interesting  that  I  could 
easily  exhaust  on  them  the  space  as- 
signed to  me.  Emerson's  respect  and 
reverence  for  Channing  were  great  from 
his  youth  up.  He  characterized  his 
Dudleian  Lecture  (1821),  a  consistent 
piece  of  supernaturalism,  as  "the  highest 
species  of  reasoning  upon  divine  sub- 
jects; the  fruit  of  a  sort  of  moral  im- 
agination." The  best  expression  of 
Emerson's  opinion  of  Channing  is  in  his 
"Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in 
New  England."  There  we  read  that 
Channingfs  articles  on  Napoleon  and 
Milton  were  our  first  specimens  of  large 
criticism  and  made  a  deep  impression. 
'*He  could  never  be  reported,  for  his  eye 
and  voice  could  not  be  printed."  "He 
left  no  successor  in  the  pulpit."  "We 
could  not  spare  a  single  word  he  uttered 
in  public,  not  so  much  as  the  reading  of 
a  lesson  in  Scripture  or  a  hymn."  "A 
poor  little  invalid  all  his  life,  he  is  yet 
one  of  those  men  who  vindicate  the 
power  of  the  American  race  to  produce 
greatness."  For  Emerson,  twenty-three 
years  his  junior,  Channing  had  a  recip- 
rocal appreciation.  He  praised  his 
"severe  sincerity  and  moral  indepen- 
dence" in  declining  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  habitual  manner, 
at  the  same  time  resigning  his  charge. 
Prevented  by  deafness  from  hearing 
Emerson's  early  lectures,  his  daughter 
brought  him  home  the  manuscripts  and 
he  read  them  with  avid  interest.  To 
the  main  purport  of  the  Divinity  School 
Address  he  responded  heartily,  and  he 
did  not  find  the  lack  of  divine  personal- 
ity in  it  that  troubled  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
and  other  Boston  Unitarians. 

Thirty  years  Parker's   senior,  Chan- 


ning lived  to  hear  the  painful  echoes  of 
Parker's  South  Boston  sermon  and  died 
in  1842,  when  Parker's  relations  with  his 
conservative  brethren  were  strained  un- 
til they  broke.  He  deprecated  Parker's 
indifference  to  the  miraculous  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  said,  "I  wish  him  to  preach 
what  he  thoroughly  believes  and  feels. 
Let  the  full  heart  pour  itself 
forth."  Parker,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  boundless  reverence  for  Channing. 
To  be  near  him  that  he  might  seek  his 
counsel,  which  he  often  did,  was  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  his  settling  in  Roxbury. 
He  declared  that  a  new-comer  with 
Channing's  principles  could  not  secure 
a  Boston  settlement.  He  hailed  him  as 
the  head  of  a  Unitarian  liberal  party,  the 
"Unitarian  orthodoxy,"  which  Channing 
deprecated,  having  no  head.  When 
Channing  died,  Parker  laid  a  wreath 
upon  his  tomb  that  surpassed  every  other 
in  the  freshness  of  its  sweet  and  homely 
flowers. 

Parker  was  Emerson's  junior  by  seven 
years.  His  sermons  and  other  writings 
make  frequent  mention  of  him,  always 
in  terms  of  lofty  admiration.  Once  he 
said,  "The  little  town  of  Concord  is  the 
center  of  his  sphere;  its  circumference 
— that  great  circle — lies  far  off,  hid  un- 
derneath the  horizon  of  future  centu- 
ries." Emerson  probably  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  said,  after  Parker's  death, 
"He  was  capable  of  the  most  unmeas- 
ured eulogies  on  those  he  esteemed,  es- 
pecially if  he  had  any  jealousy  that  they 
did  not  stand  with  the  Boston  pub- 
lic as  highly  as  they  ought."  In  the 
memorial  address  wherein  this  expres- 
sion occurs,  Emerson  paid  to  Parker 
one  of  the  loftiest  tributes  of  admiration 
that  he  paid  to  contemporary  character. 
When  he  denied  him  the  poetic  quality 
he  was  perhaps  thinking  of  his  defective 
appreciation  of  Emerson's  own  verse. 
"It  was,"  he  said,  "his  merit  to  speak 
tart  truth,  and  when  there  were  few  to 
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say  it.  But  his  sympathy  with  goodness 
was  not  less  energetic  .  .  .  and  it 
is  well  known  that  his  great  hospitable 
heart  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  every 
soul  conscious  of  an  earnest  opinion 
came  for  sympathy."  Parker  was  one 
of  the  favored  "few  persons  besides  the 
[half-dozen]  students"  who  heard  Em- 
erson's Divinity  School  Address.  He 
walked  back  to  Roxbury  in  the  clear 
moonlight  resolved  that  he  would 
straightway  preach  two  sermons  on  the 
character  of  the  Bible,  which  for  some 
time  he  had  been  holding  back. 

The  relations  of  these  men's  ideas  and 
principles  are  more  important  than  their 
mutual  personal  regards.  Parker  and 
Emerson  broke  with  the  supernaturalist 
tradition,  which  Channing  never  did. 
Yet  Channing's  interpretation  of  the  tra- 
ditional opinion  was  so  generous  and 
expansive  that  it  brought  him  into 
closer  sympathy  with  Emerson  and 
Parker  than  were  some  who  echoed  their 
denials.  Philosophically  it  was  those 
elements  in  Locke  and  Hartley  that 
leaned  to  the  intuitional  side  of  the  de- 
bate that  attracted  Channing.  Hence 
his  admiration  for  Dr.  Price  and  his  dis- 
taste for  Priestley.  Emerson  and  Parker 
were  not  more  disinclined  to  accept  any 
materialistic  conception  of  the  world  or 
any  necessarian  conception  of  morals. 
Theologically  he  laid  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  tree  for  Emerson  to  sharpen  and 
for  Parker  to  swing  with  his  stout  farm- 
er strength,  when  he  said,  "I  am  surer 
that  my  rational  nature  is  from  God  than 
that  any  book  is  the  expression  of  His 
will."  Formally  subjecting  himself  to 
the  authority  of  Christianity,  he  was  virt- 
ually as  self-reliant  as  Emerson.  So  it 
was  simple  truth  that  Dr.  Gottheil  spoke 
of  him,  "Though  he  always  meant  to  be 
a  disciple,  he,  in  truth,  spoke  as  a  mas- 
ter. You  feel,  when  you  read  him,  that 
he  was  much  bolder  than  he  knew,  and 
that  all  his  thoughts  have  the  force  and 


freshness  of  a  spontaneous  mind  and  do 
not  state  what  he  found  in  the  Book  but 
in  his  own  reason  and  conscience." 

Emerson  could  have  learned  his  en- 
tire doctrine  of  individualism  and  self- 
reliance  at  Channing's  feet.  Channing 
said,  "There  is  no  moral  worth  in  being 
swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards 
the  best  objects."  .  .  .  "What  many 
of  us  have  to  dread  chiefly  from  society 
is  not  that  we  shall  acquire  a  positive 
character  of  vice,  but  that  society  will 
impose  on  us  a  negative  character;  that 
we  shall  live  and  die  passive  beings ;  that 
the  creative  and  self-forming  character 
of  the  soul  will  not  be  called  forth  in  the 
work  of  our  improvement."  .  .  . 
"Could  a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we 
should  injure  ourselves  by  indiscrimi- 
nate and  servile  imitation."  Such  ex- 
pressions are  not  narrowly  isolated  in 
Channing's  writings;  they  are  sporadic. 
We  pass  from  his  doctrine  of  self-reli- 
ance to  Emerson's  without  any  shock 
of  difference. 

And  what  they  thought  they  lived. 
Their  individualism  made  them  both 
hostile  to  organizations  of  all  kinds. 
Hence,  with  increasing  sympathy  with 
the  abolitionists,  they  never  joined 
themselves  formally  to  their  assembly. 
They  maintained  a  similar  attitude  tow- 
ard other  reform  organizations.  Per- 
sonally Channing  had  a  much  more  iso- 
lating temperament  than  Emerson,  who 
accounted  him  "the  most  unprofitable 
private  companion."  Here,  perhaps, 
the  shadow  of  some  personal  misfortune 
falls  upon  the  page.  Others  had  better 
luck,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Emerson's  "aloofness"  was  not  more 
central  than  Channing's,  who,  superfi- 
cially repellent,  admitted  a  few  persons 
to  his  deepest  mind  as  Emerson  never 
(lid  or  could. 

With  much  of  agreement  there  was 
much  of  difference  between  the  Boston 
preacher  and  the  Concord  seer.  Em- 
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erson  made  no  mistake  when  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  essentially  a  poet. 
Channing  was  of  another  kind.  Quite 
as  different  was  the  abundance  of  Em- 
erson's humor  compared  with  Chan- 
ning*s  almost  total  lack.  Emerson's 
was  the  more  abstract  philosophy,  but 
in  the  presentation  of  his  thought  he 
was  much  more  concrete  than  Channing. 
His  was  the  more  observant,  Chan- 
ning's  the  more  meditative  mind.  Their 
different  methods  are  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  Lenox  Address  on  West 
India  Emancipatien,  which  Channing 
gave  in  1842,  and  Emerson's  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  same  event  in  1844. 
Emerson's  abounds  in  "wise  saws  and 
modem  instances" ;  Channing's  in  broad 
generalizations.  Of  the  two,  Channing 
was  the  more  idealistic  in  his  humanity. 
That  the  slave  was  a  man  obliterated  for 
him  every  racial  and  acquired  defect  as 
it  could  not  for  Emerson,  who  was  al- 
ways checking  his  universals  with  the 
inexpugnable  facts. 

Emerson's  "Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  is 
a  doctrine  that  is  very  dear  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Ethical  Culture.  The 
doctrine  should  attract  them  to  Chan- 
ning with  an  equal  love.  Martineau  was 
a  disciple  of  Channing,  but  in  his  doc- 
trine that  morality  is  obedience  to  "an- 
other person"  he  fell  short  of  Chan- 
ning's  teaching,  "There  is  but  one 
ground  for  virtuous  affection  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  one  object  of  cherished  and 
enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and 
that  is  Moral  Goodness."  And,  again, 
he  said:  "The  adoration  of  goodness — 
that  is  religion." 

If  Parker  was  not  more  the  Reformer 
than  either  Channing  or  Emerson,  he 
had  not  their  aversion  to  organized  ac- 
tivity ;  reading  as  they  never  read,  a  de- 
vourer  of  libraries,  a  scholar  in  many 
languages,  he  was  in  his  ultimate  ex- 
pression more  the  man  of  action  than 
the  man  of  thought,  and  he  knew  the  joy 
of  battle  upon  theological  and  political 


fields.  Even  his  transcendental  philoso- 
phy was  shaped  for  practical  exigencies, 
so  much  more  concrete  was  it  than  Em- 
erson's, with  its  equal  certainty  of  God, 
the  Moral  Law,  and  Immortality  —  a 
philosophy  which  took  counsel  less  with 
Kant  and  Schelling  and  other  masters 
than  with  his  own  naturally  affirming 
and  believing  soul.  His  social  contacts 
were  as  much  more  frank  and  jovial 
than  Emerson's  as  were  Emerson's 
more  easy  and  gracious  than  Chan- 
ning's.  In  Emerson's  there  was  more 
of  intellectual  curiosity,  in  Parker's  more 
of  human  sympathy.  The  fact  is  that 
Parker  had  a  liberal  education,  denied 
to  both  Channing  and  Emerson,  in  that 
he  was  a  farmer's  boy,  and  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  and  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 
So  it  happens  that  he  smacks  of  the  soil 
as  they  do  not;  and  when  he  writes 
of  the  comeliness  of  the  potatoes 
with  the  brown  earth  clinging  to 
their  sides,  and  of  the  ripe  apples 
plumping  down  in  the  still  moonlight, 
we  get  nearer  to  the  facts  than  in  Em- 
erson's more  deliberate  approach.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  either  Chan- 
ning or  Emerson  working  in  Parker's 
fashion  to  thwart  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  the  enslavement  of  Kansas. 
He  translated  their  ideas  into  events. 
He  beat  their  plowshares  into  swords 
in  a  time  when  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  was  no  remission  of  the  na- 
tion's sin.  Where  Channing  with  wise 
thrift  saved  himself  that  he  might  give 
himself  more  effectively,  Parker  flung 
his  life  with  glorious  abandon  into  the 
enemy's  lines  and  died  untimely,  yet 
not  with  his  work  undone. 

The  individual  members  of  this  great 
triumvirate  differed  in  many  ways,  but 
they  had  more  in  unison  than  in  differ- 
ence, and  they  will  be  joined  together 
in  the  reverence  and  affection  of  man- 
kind for  a  much  longer  period  than 
many  of  much  noisier  fame. 


John  White  ^adwiok. 
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Emerson  As  a  Reformer 


THE  popular  idea  of  the  idealist  is 
that  he  lives  in  a  sort  of  cloud- 
land.  But  Emerson's  idealism  con- 
sisted in  believing  in  ideal  possibilities 
in  this  world — ^in  human  society.  Such 
idealism  and  active  reform  are  closely 
connected.  For  reform  in  essence  is 
nothing  but  the  attempt  to  bring  ideas 
into  the  realm  of  fact,  or  to  transform 
facts  so  that  they  become  an  image  of 
the  idea.  Emerson  says  that  the  history 
of  reform  is  always  identical;  it  is  the 
comparison  of  the  idea  with  the  fact. 
Again,  "Out  of  the  fair  Idea  in  the  mind 
springs  the  effort  at  the  Perfect.  It  is 
the  interior  testimony  to  a  fairer  possi- 
bility of  life  and  manners."  He  finds  the 
origin  of  all  reform  in  the  mysterious 
fountain  of  the  moral  sentiment,  which, 
he  says,  amidst  the  natural,  ever  con- 
tains the  supernatural  for  men. 

This  deep  view  of  the  matter  marks 
one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Em- 
erson. He  often  speaks  of  the  partiality 
and  one-sidedness  of  reformers ;  but  he 
does  not  forget  the  underlying  motive ; 
his  writings  are  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  powerful  influences  for  reform  that 
the  last  century  produced.  "What,"  he 
once  exclaimed,  "is  a  man  born  for  but 
to  be  a  i?e-former,  a  /?e-maker  of  what 
man  has  made?"  Reform  becomes 
something  natural  in  this  view,  some- 
thing poetic,  a  part  of  ascending  life. 
Indeed,  if  men  could  see  it  in  its 
wholeness,  and  present  no  opposition  to 
it,  it  would  be  beautiful  like  all  creation 
of  order  out  of  chaos.  Reform  is  made 
arid,  noisy,  fanatical,  because  it  is  op- 
posed, and  because  men  see  only  a  part 
of  it:  they  become  advocates  of  one 
virtue,  partisans  of  one  idea. 

Religion  itself  tends  in  the  direction 


of  reform  according  to  Emerson.  To 
quote  his  words,  religion  does  not  "tend 
now  to  a  cultus,  but  to  a  heroic  life." 
We  find  him  even  speaking  of  the  re- 
formers of  his  time  as  "the  visible  church 
of  the  existing  generation."  The  leaders 
of  the  crusades  against  War,  Negro- 
slavery,  Intemperance,  Government 
based  on  force.  Usages  of  Trade,  Court 
and  Custom-house  oaths,  and  so  on,  to 
the  agitators  on  the  system  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  laws  of  Property,  he  called 
the  right  successors  of  Luther,  Knox, 
Robinson,  Fox,  Penn,  Wesley,  and 
Whitefield.  "They  have  the  same  vir- 
tues and  vices,  the  same  noble  impulse, 
and  the  same  bigotry."  Though  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,  ow  two 
standpoints  from  which  it  may  be  viewed, 
Emerson  says  that  if  we  take  our  stand 
on  necessity  we  shall  go  for  the  Conser- 
vative; but  if  on  ethics,  for  the  Re- 
former. 

Emerson  witnessed  with  exhilaration 
the  growth  of  the  reform  spirit  in  his 
time.  It  actually  seemed,  he  said,  as  if 
the  higher  inspirations  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  poetry  and  music,  to  prayers 
and  sermons,  without  much  thought  of 
their  getting  a  footing  in  real  life,  were 
about  to  be  executed.  So  strongly  did 
he  feel,  that  he  was  classed  among  the 
"new  lights"  himself.  He  had  welcomed 
anti-slavery  speakers  to  his  pulpit.  His 
later  lectures  before  the  Lyceums  of  the 
country  were  full  of  a  subtle  radicalism. 
In  private  life  he  manifested  an  uneasy 
conscience  about  the  "dubious  problem" 
of  domestic  service,  wished  to  "co-oper- 
ate" with  his  less  fortunate  neighbors, 
and  felt  that  he  ought  to  labor  with  his 
hands. 

The  ills  he  was  sensible  of  in  our  so- 
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cial  system  were  at  bottom  internal ;  the 
only  remedies  in  which  he  had  absolute 
faith  were  internal,  too.  Selfishness 
vitiated  government,  property,  religion 
itself,  and  the  only  cure  was  new  princi- 
ples in  the  heart.  We  must  become 
lovers,  he  said,  and  what  is  impossible 
becomes  possible.  There  are  interme- 
diate steps  between  principles  and  con- 
crete action ;  and  as  to  ways  and  means 
Emerson  does  not  always  g^ve  us  light. 


and  sometimes  himself  went  astray — as 
in  what  came  near  to  an  advocacy  of  an- 
archy ;  but  if  the  souls  of  men  could  have 
his  vision  of  principles,  they  would  soon 
and  inevitably  find  the  way  to  success- 
fully incorporate  them  into  life.  We  go 
to  Emerson  for  impulse,  not  for  instruc- 
tion ;  and  no  one  for  a  century  has  struck 
higher  or  deeper  notes  than  he. 

William  M.  Salter. 


Personal  Reminiscences  of  Emerson 


IN  one  of  the  many  fine  tributes  re- 
cently paid  to  Emerson's  influence, 
it  has  been  stated  that  to  see  a  great 
man  face  to  face  is  worth  more  than  to 
have  read  all  his  books  or  an  account  of 
all  hi^  doings.  That  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  broad  assertion  is  brought  home 
to  me  when  I  recall  my  own  personal 
impressions  of  Emerson,  about  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  say  something  here. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  the  years  1876  to 
1879,  I  ^sed  to  see  Emerson  at  various 
meetings ;  and  I  remember  vividly  what 
a  strong  impression  his  face  and  eyes 
made  upon  me  as  he  passed  close  by  me 
once  coming  out  of  Sander's  theater 
after  one  of  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises. But  this  strong  impression  made 
by  the  living  Emerson  was  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  read 
and  been  inspired  by  the  two  volumes 
of  his  "Essays,"  which  were  among  the 
first  books  I  added  to  my  library  on 
going  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  which 
had  a  more  abiding  influence  on  me,  I 
think,  than  all  the  other  books  I  read 
during  my  three  years'  course. 

Those  years  were  rich  in  personal  ex- 
periences with  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Transcendental  and  Free  Relig- 


ious movements,  whose  lectures  I  took 
every  opportunity  to  attend,  and  whose 
writings  I  eagerly  read.  But  the  three 
whose  influence  upon  me  at  that  time 
stood  out  above  all  others  were  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbot,  and  Felix  Adler:  the  first,  the 
great  spiritual  inspirer;  the  second,  the 
great  stimulator  of  clear  thought  and 
clear  conscience;  the  third,  the  great 
prophet  of  the  new  way — the  builder  of 
the  new  type  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
church  of  the  future. 

But,  to  return  to  Emerson,  every  as- 
sociation connected  with  him  was  pre- 
cious at  the  time,  and  has  been  precious 
ever  since.  The  fact  that  the  room  I 
occupied  one  year  at  the  Divinity  School 
was  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by 
him,  was  not  without  its  influence  upon 
one  who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  ethical  inspirers. 

Emerson's  presence  made  a  deep  im- 
pression wherever  he  went.  On  one 
occasion,  at  a  great  public  meeting  I  at- 
tended at  Tremont  Temple,  at  which 
Wendell  Phillips  and  others  spoke,  the 
audience,  discovering  that  Emerson  was 
on  the  platform,  called  upon  him  to 
make  a  speech.  He  only  got  up  and 
bowed ;  but  that  presence  and  that  bow 
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vied  with  Wendell  Phillips's  eloquence 
in  their  effect  upon  the  audience. 

A  more  personal  and  more  important 
reminiscence  remains  to  be  told.  Our 
class  in  the  Divinity  School  took  the 
initiative  in  having  Emerson  invited  to 
give  his  address  on  "The  Preacher"  in 
1879 — ^^  event  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  Rev.  George  Gordon,  of  Bos- 
ton in  his  recent  article  in  The  Atlantic, 
Emerson  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished teacher  of  Church  History,  Dr. 
Hedge  (who  had  himself  as  a  young 
man  met  Goethe  face  to  face) ;  and  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  his  intro- 
duction was  very  different  from  what  it 
appears  to  have  made  upon  Dr.  Gordon. 
I  sat  next  to  Dr.  Gordon  in  Prof. 
James's  course  in  Psychology  that  win- 
ter; and,  remembering  from  incidental 
conversation  how  far  we  were  apart  in 
our  attitude  toward  liberal  religious 
thought,  I  am  not  surprised  that  Dr. 
Gordon's  impression  of  that  evening 
differed  so  widely  from  my  own.  When 
Dr.  Hedge  said  that  we  were  to  listen 
to  the  one  man  whose  writings  would 
probably  outlast  those  of  any  living 
American,  and  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  men  centuries  hence,  certainly 
one  of  those  who  crowded  the  Divinity 
School  chapel  that  evening  believed  that 
he  was  not  paying  Emerson  a  flattering 
and  unmerited  compliment,  but  was  sin- 
cerely foretelling  what  future  historians 
and  scholars  as  distinguished  as  Dr. 
Hedge  himself  would  be  affirming  as  an 
actual  fact  of  history.  Although  that 
address  on  "The  Preacher"  is  not  as 
soul-stirring  as  some  of  the  other  essays 
and  addresses,  yet,  listening  to  Emerson 
deliver  it  was  assuredly  a  most  inspiring 
experience — an  experience  that  no  one 
who  was  present  could  ever  forget. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
one  incident  of  that  evening  which  was 
connected  with  a  much-prized  personal 
possession.      The  light  on  the  desk  in 


the  Divinity  School  chapel  being  inade- 
quate, a  lamp  was  necessary  for  Emer- 
son to  read  by ;  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  bring  my  student's  lamp  from  my 
room  near  by  and  place  it  on  the  desk. 
I  still  have  the  lamp,  with  Sidney  Morse's 
bust  of  Emerson,  in  my  rustic  camp  in 
the  Adirondacks;  and,  while  the  forest 
fires  have  recently  been  threatening  it, 
I  have  frequently  thought  that  the  one 
thing  in  the  camp  I  should  most  wish  to 
be  saved  from  destruction  was  the  lamp 
by  the  light  of  which  Emerson  read  his 
address  on  "The  Preacher." 

Emerson's  death  occurred  while  I  was 
a  student  at  Berlin,  and  I  learned  of  it 
in  a  most  interesting  and  impressive 
way.  I  was  at  the  time  attending  a 
course  of  lectures  by  Hermann  Grimm 
(the  distinguished  interpreter  of  Emer- 
son to  his  countrymen,  whose  corre- 
spondence with  Emerson  has  just  been 
published);  and  I  remember  well  how, 
one  morning,  before  proceeding  with 
his  lecture,  Professor  Grimm  referred 
most  feelingly  to  the  news  which  had 
just  come  of  Emerson's  death,  and  how 
glowing  a  tribute  he  paid  to  Emerson's 
influence  both  upon  himself  and  upon 
the  world. 

S.  Burns  Weston. 

Philadelphia. 

"There  is  no  end  to  the  suffering  of 
character.  It  can  afford  to  wait,  it  can 
do  without  what  is  called  success ;  it  can- 
not but  succeed.  To  a  well-principled 
man  existence  is  victory." — Emerson. 
*     ♦     *     * 

However  perplexed  you  may  at  any 
hour  become  about  some  questions  of 
truth,  one  refuge  and  resource  is  al- 
ways at  hand:  you  can  do  something 
for  some  one  besides  yourself.  When 
your  own  burden  is  heaviest  you  can  al- 
ways lighten  a  little  some  other  burden. 
George  S.  Merriam. 
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Emerson's    Interpretation    of  Nature 


EMERSON,  we  know,  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Wordsworth;  and 
there  is  so  much  kinship  between 
the  two  poets  that  they  may  well  be 
coupled  in  our  memory  as  great  proph- 
ets of  natural  piety.  They  both  extolled, 
by  their  lives  as  well  as  their  writings, 
the  virtues  of  simplification  and  of  the 
life  near  to  nature,  and  both  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  a  *'wise  passiveness," 
as  contrasted  with  the  busy,  excited, 
fretting  life  which  modern  civilization 
thrusts  upon  men.  Moreover,  Emerson 
and  Concord  play  much  the  same  part 
in  the  map  of  man's  spiritual  territory 
in  America  as  Wordsworth  and  Gras- 
mere  do  in  England.  Concord  must  be 
to  the  American  lover  of  wisdom  and 
beauty,  of  health  and  joy,  the  most 
memorable  spot  in  his  country.  There 
flows  the  most  musical  and  most  cleans- 
ing of  the  streams  that  freshen  and 
fertilize  the  thought  and  the  virtue  of  a 
people.  The  heart  of  the  pilgrim  to  this 
Mecca  must  rejoice  in  the  beautiful 
river  that  waters  the  meadows  and 
scented  woodlands  of  Concord  Plain; 
but  it  must  ever  be  the  symbol  of  that 
other  mystical  stream  of  Time  and  Fate 
and  Godhead  which  its  poet  heard 
flowing,  not  alone  through  Concord,  but 

Through  years,  through  men,  through  nature 

fleet, 
Through    passion,    thought,    through    power 

and  dream. 

It  is  in  one  of  Emerson's  perfect 
poems  that  these  two  streams  blend 
their  currents: 

Musketaquit,   a   goblin   strong, 
Of  shard  and  flint  makes  jewels  gay; 

They  lose  their  grief  who  hear  his  song, 
And  where  he  winds  is  the  day  of  day. 


So  forth  and  brighter  fares  my  stream, — 
Who  drink  it  shall  not  thirst  again ; 

No  darkness  stains  its  equal  gleam, 
And  ages  drop  in  it  like  rain. 

And  everywhere  in  his  poetry  the  two 
streams  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  the  real 
and  ideal,  mix  their  music.  The  poet 
takes  a  genuine  delight  in  the  real  river 
and  woods  and  fields  about  him;  but 
they  speak  not  only  to  the  outward  eye 
and  ear;  they  "pipe  ditties  of  no  tone" 
to  the  spiritual  ear.  Walk  through  the 
woods  or  by  Walden  pond  with  Emer- 
son, and  you  will  not  only  see  the  shy 
squirrel  on  the  boughs,  not  only  hear 
the  laughter  of  the  leaves,  but  you  will 
be  surprised  by  a  fugitive  glimpse  of 
some  hiding  wood-god,  and  hear  occa- 
sional strains  of  music  from  some  hid- 
den world. 

While  Emerson  has  marked  aflini- 
ties  with  Wordsworth,  especially  in  feel- 
ing a  didactic  purpose  in  Nature  and  in 
sympathizing  with  the  almost  humanly 
conscious  life  in  things;  and  whilst  he 
has  a  few  affinities  with  Shelley  in  filling 
nature  with  human-like  presences  above 
and  behind  the  outward  forms — it  is 
nevertheless  obvious  that  his  interpre- 
tation and  his  attitude  are  quite  his 
own.  There  is  in  him  very  little  of 
Tennyson's  sensuous  delight  in  Nature, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  can,  like 
Tennyson,  enshrine  the  beauty  of  things 
in  suggestively  beautiful  words.  Occa- 
sionally he  manages  it,  as  in  the  line, 

"As  in  broad  orchards  resonant  with  bees;** 

but  that  is  a  rare  effect.    He  was  not 
trying  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  is  only  secondarily  concerned  with 
Nature  on  her  sensuous  side.  Being  a 
vast  allegory,  a  series  of  symbols  to  him. 
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he  does  not  rest  in  the  sensuous  exte- 
rior she  presents,  be  it  ever  so  fair,  but 
presses  on  to  her  occult  meanings,  her 
second  intentions.  Not  that  he  has  no 
eye  for  fact,  no  love  of  form  and  color, 
no  ear  for  sound.  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
cites  many  instances  of  his  closeness  of 
observation,  and  happy  characterization, 
praising  the  "Humblebee"  and  the 
"Titmouse,"  and  his  lines  about  the 
wild  geese  and  many  other  passages  in 
"May  Day"  and  elsewhere.  But  his 
realistic  touches  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  light  and  scarce.  Neverthe- 
less, he  does  manage  to  get  a  fragrant 
atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  fields  into 
both  his  poetry  and  his  prose.  It  is  al- 
ways out  of  doors.  The  pages  are  redo- 
lent of  pine  scents,  the  most  delicately 
pungent  of  odors ;  birds  and  flowers  are 
never  far  to  seek,  and  sunlight  flickers 
upon  the  pages  as  we  read. 

Emerson  goes  to  the  woods  not  to  be 
lulled  by  the  dreamy  music  of  summer 
in  the  boughs  or  the  rich  pageant  of 
summer  in  the  grass,  but  to  catch  some 
notes  of  the  mystical  celestial  Song  of 
Nature.    For  him 

^olian  harps  in  the  pine 

Ring  with  the  song  of  the  Fates. 

Nature  is  always  chanting  a  choral 
song  in  praise  of  her  own  wonders  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe: 

Wandering  voices  in  the  air, 
And  murmurs  in  the  world, 
Speak  what  I  cannot  declare, 
Yet  cannot  all  withhold. 
«    «    « 

Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still; 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul, 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird. 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things. 

But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 

There  alway,  alway,  something  sings. 

The  poet  is  all  the  time  haunted  by 
a  desire  to  make  these  wandering  voices 


and  murmurs  deliver  up  their  message. 
They  have  secrets  which,  if  known,  will 
shed  auroral  light  on  things.  The  joy 
of  wandering  in  the  woods  comes  of  the 
sense  one  has  of  getting  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  world.  A  feeling  of  one- 
ness with  nature  and  the  universe,  a  sort 
of  intellectual  rapture  bom  of  feeling 
oneself  in  harmony  with  the  World- 
Soul  that  animates  all,  seizes  one,  abol- 
ishes the  barriers  between  self  and  the 
World-Soul,  and  mingles  the  finite  with 
the  infinite  in  an  ecstatic  union.  To  be 
sure,  certain  conditions  of  right  living 
are  essential  to  these  experiences:  you 
must  be  pure  of  heart ;  your  manner  of 
living  must  be  clean  and  upright;  you 
must  have  renounced  the  baser  allure- 
ments of  the  world. 

When  one  analyzes  carefully  the  im- 
pression of  external  beauty  which  Em- 
erson's verse  indubitably  leaves,  one 
finds  that  he  had  a  special  eye  and  love 
for  the  fugitive,  delicate,  evanescent  ef- 
fects of  Nature.  He  loves  movement; 
the  quick  gleam  of  light ;  the  flash  of  the 
jewel;  the  sparkle  and  radiance  of  the 
lake;  the  spreading  rings  on  disturbed 
water ;  the  melting  changes  of  dawn  and 
sunset ;  the  impalpable  sensitive  bloom 
on  things.  His  ideal  poet,  as  he  wan- 
ders in  the  woods,  is  found 

Pondering  shadows,   colors,  clouds, 
Grass-buds  and  caterpillar-shrouds; 
Boughs  on  which  the  wild  bees  settle, 
Tints  that   spot  the  violet's  petal. 

Again,  we  have  kindred  preferences 
sketched  in  the  poem  entitled, 
"Beauty^' : 

Was  never  form  and  never  face 

So  sweet  to  Seyd  as  only  grace 

Which  did  not  slumber  like  a  stone. 

But  hovered   gleaming  and  was  gone. 

Beauty    chased   he   everywhere. 

In  flame,  in  storm,  in  clouds  of  air. 

He  smote  the  lake  to  feed  his  eye 

With  the  beryl  beam  of  the  broken  wave; 

He  flung  in  pebbles  well  to  hear 

The  moment's  music  which  they  gave. 
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It  sorts  with  Emerson's  lack  of  re- 
sponse to  rich,  sensuous  beauty  that  he 
should  be  attracted  by  these  finer  fleet- 
ing things,  by  the  transient  blushes  on 
Nature's  cheek,  by  her  rapidly  changing 
expressions,  by 

the  sun-spark  on  the  sea, 
And  the  cloud-shadow  on  the  lea, 

or  it  may  be  by  the  red-bird  flashing  his 
side  of  flame  as  he  flies,  or  by 

The  frailest  leaf,  the  mossy  bark, 
The  acorn's  cup,   the  rainbow's  arc, 
The  swinging  spider's  silver  line, 
The  ruby  of  the  drop  of  wine. 

The  same  fact  is  brought  out  in  the 
fragments  on  "The  Poet  and  the  Poetic 
Gift."  Saadi  figures  again  in  these 
fragments,  and  the  references  to  places 
are  Oriental ;  and  I  suppose  we  may  say 
that  this  very  love  of  the  daintier,  gem- 
like, gleaming  things  of  the  world  has  a 
characteristically  Oriental  quality.  At 
any  rate,  this  poet,  Saadi,  loves  such 
things  as 

harebells  nodding  on  a  rock, 
A  cabin  hung  with  curling  smoke. 
Ring  of  axe  or  hum  of  wheel, 
Or  gleam  which  use  can  paint  on  steel. 

He  loved  to  watch  and  wake 

When  the  wing  of  the   south-wind   whipped 

the  lake 
And  the  glassy  surface  in  ripples  brake 
And  fled  in  pretty  frowns  away, 
Like  the  flitting  boreal  lights, 
Rippling  roses  in  northern  nights. 

He  came  to  the  green  ocean's  brim 
And  saw  the  wheeling  sea-birds  skim 
Summer  and  winter  o'er  the  wave. 
Like  creatures  of  a  skyey  mold. 

It  is  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  respon- 
siveness to  these  effects  and  his  apt  ex- 
pression of  them  that  Emerson  enlarges 
one's  sense  of  beauty  in  a  new  direction. 

But  let  us  return  now  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  our  poet  in  the  woods,  heark- 
ening to  the  woodnotes.  He  is  beneath 
his  favorite,  the  pine  tree,  with  its  "wa- 


terfall tones."  He  has  discovered  the 
soul  and  secret  tongue  of  the  tree :  it  is 
the  giver  of  honor,  the  genius  of  hardi- 
hood, the  symbol  of  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  simplicity.  We  listen  with 
the  poet  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  we 
hear : 

Whoso  walks  in  solitude 

And  inhabiteth  the  wood. 

Choosing  light,  wave,  rock,  and  bird 

Before  the  money-loving  herd. 

Into  that  forester  shall  pass 

From  these  companions  power  and  grace. 

Clean  shall  he  be,  without,  within, 

From  the  old  adhering  sin. 

He  shall  be  happy  in  his  love. 

But  the  pine  has  other  meanings 
and  messages.  Not  only  does  he  sing 
in  his  lower  branches  the  lay  of  the  nat- 
ural life;  but  his  song  mounts  higher, 
and  the  green  top  branches  break  forth 
into  a  mystical  song  of  the  beginnings 
of  things.    The  music  alters  somewhat : 

Hearken!    Hearken! 
If  thou  wouldst  know  the  mystic  song 
Chanted  when  the  sphere  was  young. 

To  the  open  ear  it  sings 

Sweet  the  genesis  of  things. 

Of  tendency  through  endless  ages, 

Of  star-dust  and  star-pilgrimages. 

The  rushing  metamorphosis 

Dissolving  all  that  fixture  is, 

Melts  things  that  be  to  things  that  seem, 

And  solid  nature  to  a  dream. 

O  listen  to  the  undersong. 

And  this  undersong  the  pine  tree  keeps 
on  singing,  uttering  the  music  to  which 
it  and  the  whole  universe  moves;  the 
wisdom  of  the  woods,  the  perfection  of 
nature's  every  part,  the  sorrowfulness  of 
man's  exile  from  her.  Then  the  poet 
hears  the  tree's  invitation  to  the  world- 
ling to  accept  its  ministering  help : 

Come  lay  thee  in  my  soothing  shade 
And  heal  the  hurts  that  sin  has  made. 

All  these  melodies  of  the  pine  might 
find  a  commentary  and  amplification  in 
the  essays  of  Emerson — ^those  essays 
which  are  so  much  the  more  powerful 
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because  behind  them,  as  behind  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  is  that  beautiful 
life  of  simplicity,  of  modesty,  of  labor, 
of  piety,  and  duty.  It  is  the  life  of  a 
man  who  found  so  much  joy  in  simple 
things  that  he  could  proudly  exclaim, 
"Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will 
make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous." 

Emerson's  love  of  nature  does  not 
lead  him,  as  it  has  lecj  some  weaker  men, 
into  extreme  and  violent  reaction 
against  society  and  civilization.  He  is 
not  pleading  for  solitude  with  Nature  as 
against  the  intercourse  of  society.  He 
has  said :  "We  require  such  a  solitude  as 
shall  hold  us  to  its  revelations  when  we 
are  in  the  street  and  in  palaces."  What 
stirs  him  to  his  strictures  on  the  life  of 
men  in  cities — as  it  stirred  Wordsworth 
and  other  poets  of  kindred  perceptions 
— is  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  the  tide  of  civilization  set- 
ting toward  a  massive  and  complex  ur- 
banism,  is  away  from  Nature,  away 
therefore  from  simplicity  and  innocence 
and  modesty,  poise  and  self-possession. 

It  is  by  reason  of  his  criticism  of  life 
from  the  vantage  point  of  his  own  sim- 
ple career,  with  its  abundant  joy  and 
wealth,  that  he  moves  us.  This  is  partly 
expressed  in  the  poem,  "The  Day's  Ra- 
tion," in  which  the  poet  tells  us 

When  I  was  born 
From  all  the  seas  of  strength  Fate  filled  a 

chalice, 
Saying,    "This    be    thy    portion,    child;    this 

chalice, 
Less  than  a  lily's,  thou  shalt  daily  draw 
From  my  great  arteries — nor  less,  nor  more." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  how  little  suffices 
to  fill  the  chalice;  and  how  the  cunning 
chemist.  Time,  heedlessly  overbrims  his 
little  cup.  Instead  of  having  to  go  far 
to  seek  for  beauty  and  interest,  there  is 
near  at  hand  in  common  things  too 
much  to  appropriate.  Hence  the  ques- 
tions : 


Why  need  I  volumes,  if  one  word  suffice? 
Why  need  I  galleries,  when  a  pupil's  draught 
After  the  master's  sl^etch  fills  and  o'erfills 
My   apprehension?     Why  seek  Italy, 
Who  cannot  circumnavigate  the  sea 
Of  thoughts  and  things   at   home,  but   still 

adjourn 
The  nearest  matters  for  a  thousand  days? 

And  then  we  turn  a  page  to  the  auto- 
biographical poem,  "Musketaquid,"  in 
which  the  poet  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
his  own  happiness,  and  gives  us  a  pict- 
ure of  his  simple  life  of  rustic  content- 
ment. 

Because  I  was  content  with  these  poor  fields. 
Low,     open    meads,     slender    and    sluggish 

streams. 
And  found  a  home  in  haunts   which  others 

scorned, 
The  partial  wood-gods  overpaid  my  love, 
And  granted  me  the  freedom  of  their  ^state, 
And  through  my  rock-like,  solitary  wont 
Shot  million  rays  of  thought  and  tenderness. 

And  so  the  recipient  of  so  much  grace 
from  Nature  can  express  his  gratitude 
by  declaring  that 

the  great 
Would  mortify  me,  but  in  vain;  for  still 
I  am  a  willow  of  the  wilderness. 
Loving  the  wind  that  bent  me.    All  my  hurts 
My    garden    spade   can    heal.     A    woodland 

walk, 
A  quest  of  river-grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 
A  wild  rose  or  rock-loving  columbine 
Salve  my  worst  wounds. 

Thus  have  we  patterned  for  us  with 
stimulating  and  renervating  power  a 
simple  life  lived  according  to  Nature, 
and  very  near  to  Nature's  heart.  It 
was  not  a  bare  or  a  narrow  life.  It  had 
an  amplitude  and  dignity  as  of  the  hills 
and  skies;  a  fullness  and  fragrance  as 
of  rich  summer  days;  a  lovely  serenity 
as  of  deep  and  tranquil  waters.  More- 
over, it  was  a  life  which  demanded  and 
conserved  with  man  and  human  aflfairs 
a  converse  as  high  and  as  august  as  that 
which  it  kept  with  Nature  herself. 
Percival  Chubb. 
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Emerson  s'  Influence  in  Ger- 
many. 

EMERSON  absorbed  the  essence  of 
the  German  spirit  through  many 
a  channel  of  his  nature.  We  Ger- 
mans owe  a  gjeat  debt  to  his  memory. 
With  subtle  penetration,  remarkable  in 
a  non-German,  he  commended  Goethe  to 
English  readers,  and  has  interpreted 
certain  sides  of  his  genius  in  the  most 
convincing  words  we  possess.  He  pre- 
sented the  classic  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many to  his  own  country  as  the  outcome 
of  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  of 
human  research,  and  thus  made  it  a 
common  possession  of  all  civilized  lands. 
He  testified  to  the  mysteries  of  German 
mysticism  with  the  illumination  of  one 
who  gazes  on  a  wonder,  and  yet  sur- 
rounded it  with  the  common  sense  of  his 
American  nature,  so  that  our  glory  is 
iiuvv  cieariy  mirrored  from  his  own  shin- 
ing countenance. 

Let  us  now,  in  our  turn,  assign  to 
Emerson  the  place  he  deserves  to  fill  in 
Germany.  Many  of  us  have  paid  tribute 
to  him,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  those  words.  The  various  German 
editions  of  certain  of  his  books  or  es- 
says are  old  and  forgotten,  although 
they  came  from  men  of  authority,  such 
as  Julian  Schmidt,  Dietrich  Spielhagen, 
Hermann  Grimm.  Of  late  his  name  has 
again  been  heard,  and  this  is  possibly 
due  to  the  appearance  of  cheaper  edi- 
tions of  his  works  as  well  as  to  the  activ- 
ity of  Nietzsche  and  Maeterlinck  in  his 
behalf. 

I  intend  no  discredit  to  the  great  in- 
fluential men  of  our  time,  when  I  say 
that  it  was  Emerson  who  was  the  in- 
spirer  of  Nietzsche  and  of  Maeterlinck. 
It  is  especially  the  essay  on  "Fate"  in 
Emerson's  "Conduct  of  Life"  which 
proves  clearly  that  Maeterlinck  is  a 
humble    version    of   Emerson — humble 


as  being  without  the  stirring  cour- 
age with  which  the  American  sweeps 
us  along  so  irresistibly.  The  merit  of 
the  European  lies  in  the  fact  of  his 
having  exhibited  visibly,  by  means  of 
the  drama,  how  subtle  are  the  relations 
existing  between  individual  and  individ- 
ual. Emerson,  though  gifted  with  mar- 
velous imagination,  could  not  acquire 
the  plasticity  of  the  true  artist,  because 
he  had  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  the 
prophet  with  the  flaming  sword  to  his 
dollar-mad  American  people.  He  acted 
thus  as  their  judge ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  understood  how  to  be  also,  as  Mae- 
terlinck puts  it,  "the  kind,  cheerful  shep- 
herd on  the  gentle,  green  meadow  of  a 
new,  natural,  intelligible  optimism" — 
an  optimism  which  teaches  us  that  we 
must  go  on  living,  because  there  is  not 
an  hour  which  does  not  reveal  inner 
wonders  and  ineffable  meanings.  This 
trait  in  Emerson  is  praised  also  by 
Nietzsche,  whose  coarse  masculinity, 
however,  leads  him  to  add  the  sarcastic 
words,  which  I  think  undeserved:  "At 
times  he  comes  close  to  the  cheerful 
transcendentalism  of  the  jolly  fellow 
who  returns  from  a  carousal."  To  me, 
he  is  not  lacking  in  a  robust,  manly 
strength,  that  has  its  earthly  ideal  in  the 
"healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body."  His 
thoroughly  sound  nature  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  despair  or  curse.  In  his  re- 
lations with  the  outer  world  he  resem- 
bles Faust  in  his  Easter  wanderings, 
who  discerns  above  the  shouts  of  the 
peasants  the  basic  strains  on  which  his 
life's  harmony  is  built.  At  the  same 
tirtie  we  see  in  him  also  the  mature 
Faust,  who  can  attain  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  human  accomplishment  only 
by  remaining  within  the  limits  imposed 
on  him  through  his  having  been  bom 
human.  He  loves  the  men  of  action — 
engineers,  cautious  merchants,  undaunt- 
ed dealers  in  earth's  products,  practical 
sages   like  Montaigne,  and,  above  all. 
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those  persons  whose  garments  betray  by 
their  smell  that  the  wearers  are  one 
with  Mother  Earth,  and  that  they  have 
reason  to  rely  on  her,  as  did  Antaeus. 

Emerson  liked  wine  and  the  prized 
things  of  life ;  and  yet  he  could  forego 
them  smilingly  without  parading  before 
us  as  an  ascetic.  In  one  word,  he  exerts 
over  us  the  remarkable  attraction  of 
men  strong  in  action,  who  associate 
kindly  with  us,  "as  though  they  were 
leading  Might,  their  good  steed,  gently 
by  the  bridle,  preferring  to  go  on  foot, 
although  they  are  such  splendid  horse- 
men." Proud  and  self-reliant  though 
Emerson  was  as  a  personality,  yet  in 
him  the  kindliness  of  the  spiritual  shep- 
herd had  become  incarnate.  Like 
Bocklin,  he  teaches  us  that  only  what 
is  in  us  can  we  find  outside  of  us;  and 
while  we  are  exulting  in  the  discovery 
of  new  light,  believing  ourselves  to  be 
on  the  highway  to  progress,  he  admon- 
ishes us  to  still  nobler  effort,  because, 
as  says  Angelus  Silesius:  "We  must 
pass  from  one  light  upward  to  another." 

WiLHELM  SpOHR. 

{Translated  by  Mrs.  Hellman.) 

The   Emasculation   of  Em- 
erson. 

ONE  is  struck,  on  reading  the  gen- 
teel tributes  almost  everywhere 
paid  to  Emerson  this  centennial 
year,  by  the  lack  of  sturdiness  and  real- 
ity, by  the  evasiveness  and  thinness  of 
men's  thinking  and  feeling  about  him  on 
the  religious  side.  What — one  rubs  his 
eyes  and  asks — did  then  Emerson  mean 
so  little  ?  Did  he  so  daintily  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  old,  thick-skinned  ortho- 
doxies that  all  trace  of  his  incision  is 
gone  ?  Did  he  so  amiably  and  harmless- 
ly promulgate  that  new  idealistic,  dem- 
ocratic faith  of  his? — the  faith  which  de- 
clares that  man  is  divine  in  his  own 
right,  and  should  now  walk  alone  with- 


out the  cumbersome  prop  of  tortured 
Christ-God  and  moss-grown  church, 
without  priest  or  prayer?  Is  he  who 
was  for  so  many  a  vigorous  and  un- 
compromising emancipator  become  a 
respectable  Christian  parson  and  apol- 
ogist ?  We  dishonor  his  name  and  fame 
by  such  attitude,  or  by  allowing  such  an 
attitude  to  pass  without  a  protest.  Here 
was  a  man  who  definitely  cut  himself 
loose  from  the  most  advanced  Christian 
body  and  Christian  thought  of  his  time ; 
'  discarded  the  Christian  name ;  and  pro- 
claimed a  new  religion  for  a  new  world, 
to  harmonize  with  its  new  polity  and 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  august 
destiny  of  a  nation  that  had  dared  to 
plant  itself  on  the  great  truth  of  man's 
independence  and  equality. 

We  amiably  discourse  of  our  "poet" 
and  "sage"  with  an  eye  blind  to  what 
was  distinctive  and  epochal  in  his  mes- 
sage and  his  mission.  We  pay  high 
tribute  to  him  for  having  given  us  (in 
the  catching  phrase  of  his  polite  Boston- 
ian  biographer)  America's  Declaration 
of  Spiritual  Independence  in  that  start- 
ling Divinity  Address  of  his;  and  then 
we.  proceed  to  go  our  ways  along  the 
old,  rutty,  dusty  tracks  in  which  he  re- 
fused any  longer  to  travel ;  and  we  make 
our  bows  to  the  old  shrines  and  idols, 
the  old  parchments  and  paraphernalia 
which  he  had  the  insight  and  splendid 
courage  to  forsake  for  untried  paths  in 
a  vast  unexplored  continent. 

We  are  perforce  led  into  striking  too 
negative  a  note  in  introducing  the 
thought  that  rules  our  mind.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  do  justice  to  what  was  posi- 
tive and  prophetic  in  Emerson's  work. 
What  he  did  was  to  assert  the  religious 
implications  of  Democracy,  to  give 
Democracy  religious  meaning  and  con- 
secration. Democracy  did  not  mean  for 
him  cutting  adrift  from  kings  and  aris- 
tocracies, from  feudalism  and  the  ficti- 
tious distinctions  of  senile  civilizations; 
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it  meant  fealty  to  the  inward  sovereign 
who  commands  through  conscience  and 
reason  and  love.  For  him  the  act  which 
emancipated  from  this  political  and  so- 
cial bondage  of  the  old  world,  at  the 
same  time  emancipated  any  consistent 
nature  from  a  kindred  bondage  to  the 
dogmatic  creeds  and  authoritative 
Churches,  the  priests  and  the  books,  of 
feudal  and  mediaeval  religion.  These 
had  shackled  the  thought  and  had  done 
violence  to  the  religious  nature  of  man, 
just  as  those  secular  bonds  had  tied  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  coined  the  sweat  of 
his  body  and  his  brow. 

Emerson,  as  Carlyle  said,  was  a  new 
man  in  a  new  country.  More,  he 
preached  and  prophesied  this  new  man 
— new  by  virtue  of  a  religion  based  on 
the  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  self- 
hood which  this  great  democratic  and 
republican  enterprise  involved.  He  an- 
nounced the  birth,  the  liberation,  and 
transfiguration  of  what  we  may  call  the 
democratic  self.  Politically  speaking. 
Democracy  meant  self-government  in 
which  all  men  should  have  equal  share ; 
and  it  justified  itself  by  a  faith  in  each 
man's  trustworthiness  and  recognized 
power  of  personal  self-government.  In 
other  words,  it  assumed  a  moral  power, 
operative  or  latent  in  each — ^be  his  creed 
any  or  none,  his  race  or  color  what  it 
might — sufficient  for  this  difficult  task 
of  self-determination  and  of  social  and 
political  co-operation  with  other  similar 
selves. 

But  Emerson  did  not  separate  this  po- 
litical self  from  the  religious  self.  They 
were  one.  Self-trust,  self-reliance,  self- 
sufficiency  for  all  purposes,  is  his  key- 
note. Consult  this  self,  he  said,  and  it 
will  guide  you,  because  it  is  no  merely 
private  self,  but  universal  and  divine.  It 
is  the  same  self  that  has  spoken  through 
history  and  the  great  heroes  of  history, 
that  still  speaks  through  Man  and  Nat- 
ure.    God  hides  the  whole  world  in  thv 


heart  and  brain;  and  the  ultimate  au- 
thority for  conduct  speaks  in  the  still, 
small  voice  of  thy  own  conscience  and 
reason. 

He  began,  in  his  first  work,  "Nature," 
to  upbraid  his  countrj'men  for  relying 
too  much  on  the  past  and  on  tradition. 
"We  build  the  sepulchers  of  the  fathers," 
he  said.  But  the  divine  and  authoritative 
facts  are  Here  and  Now — self-witness- 
ing, self-authenticating.  "Why  should 
not  we  enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the 
universe?  Why  should  not  we  have  a 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight,  and 
not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revela- 
tion to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs?'' 
And  he  concluded  in  the  same  strain 
with  an  announcement  of  a  new  revela- 
tion to  the  new  man  in  the  new  world 
— the  revelation  of  his  own  moral  self- 
hood, in  the  light  of  which  the  old  reve- 
lation through  miracle  and  special  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  seemed  super- 
fluous and  irrelevant. 

This  is  the  evangel  we  need  to-day. 
We  do  not  lay  our  sins  to  the  charge 
of  man's  moral  self.  He  feels  no  suffi- 
cient burden  of  moral  responsibility. 
He  still  hides  behind  the  excusing 
fictions  of  outworn  creeds.  He  still 
pleads  a  shameful  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency. He  still  relies  on  charms,  incan- 
tations, magical  words,  books,  or  what 
not.  Help  and  increase  of  strength  come 
after  the  valiant  effort  and  painful  deed. 
By  such  signs  do  we  know  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  moral  life — it  brings 
accession  of   strength,   joy,   inspiration. 

The  sick  world  needs — not  the  all- 
conceding  Emerson,  whom  so  many  are 
eulogizing — but  the  sturdy  Emerson, 
who,  in  trumpet-tones,  summoned  men 
to  a  life  of  greater  idealism,  greater  con- 
sistency, greater  courage,  greater  faith, 
greater  consecration  to  that  righteous- 
ness which  alone  can  save  from  the 
many  perils  that  hang  like  clouds  above 
us  to-day. 
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The  Emerson  Centennial  at 
Concord. 

The  detailed  program  of  the  Memorial 
School  to  be  held  at  Concord  and  Bos- 
ton this  summer,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America,  of  which  Emerson  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  vice-presidents,  is  as 
follows : 

The  school  will  open  on  Monday, 
July  13,  and  continue  three  weeks. 
There  will  be  thirty  lectures,  covering 
the  various  aspects  of  Emerson's  life 
and  work.  The  morning  lectures  will  be 
given  in  Concord  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
Town  Hall,  where  Emerson  himself  lect- 
ured so  many  times;  and  the  evening 
lectures  in  Boston  at  7.45  o'clock  in 
Huntington  Hall,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Two  afternoons 
will  be  devoted  to  Memories  of  Emer- 
son, by  men  and  women  who  were  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  great  thinker;  and 
there  will  be  throughout  the  period  of 
the  school  special  Sunday  services,  with 
sermons  or  addresses  by  eminent  lovers 
of  Emerson. 

The  time  for  the  commemoration  has 
been  fixed  so  as  best  to  accommodate 
the  great  number  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
will  come  to  Boston  early  in  July  to  at- 
tend the  convention  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association. 

Address,  for  any  required  information, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  David 
Greene  Haskins,  Jr.,  5  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  of  whom  tickets  may  be 
ordered  by  mail;  price  for  both  series, 
$5,  or,  for  one  only,  $3,  or,  for  single 
lectures,  35  cents. 

MORNING  LECTURES  IN  CONCORD 

July. 

13.  Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Ames,  'The  Sources 

of  Emerson." 

14.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  ^'Emerson  the  Puri- 

tan." 

15.  Joel  Benton,  "Emerson  with  Nature." 


16.  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  "The  American 

Woman's  Debt  to  Emerson." 

17.  Prof.  Kuno  Francke,  "Emerson's  Debt  to 

Germany  and  Germany's  Debt  to  Emer- 
son." 

20.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  "Emerson's  Message  in 

Education." 

21.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  "Emerson  and 

Carlyle." 

22.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  "The  Religion  of 

Emerson." 

23.  Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  "Emerson's 

Place  in  American  Literature." 

24.  Percival     Chubb,     "Emerson's     Spiritual 

Leadership  in  England." 

27.  Prof.   Nathaniel    Schmidt,   "Emerson  and 

Oriental  Thought." 

28.  Charles  Malloy,  "The  Sphinx." 

29.  Rev.  John   W.   Chadwick,   "The   Simpler 

Emerson." 

30.  Moorfield  Storey,  "Emerson  and  the  Civil 

War." 

31.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  "A  Century  from 

the  Birth  of  Emerson." 

EVENING  LECTURES  IN  BOSTON 

13.  Pres.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  "The  Phi- 

losophy of  Emerson." 

14.  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  "The  Poetry  of 

Emerson." 

15.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  "Emerson  and  the  Con- 

cord School  of  Philosophy." 

16.  George  Willis  Cooke,  "Emerson  and  the 

Transcendental  Movement." 

17.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  "Emerson  and  Har- 

vard." 

20.  William  R.  Thayer,  "Emerson's  Gospel  of 

Individualism." 

21.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  "Emerson  the  Anti- 

imperialist  or   Prophet  of  the  Natural 
Rights  of  Man." 

22.  Rev.    R.    Heber   Newton,    "Emerson    the 

Man." 

23.  Henry    D.    Lloyd,    "Emerson's    Wit   and 

Humor." 

24.  William  M.   Salter,  "Emerson's  Aim  and 

Method  in  Social  Reform." 

27.  Rabbi    Charles    Fleischer,    "Emerson,    the 

Seer  of  Democracy." 

28.  Rev.   Benjamin   F.   Trueblood,   "Emerson 

and  the  Inner  Light." 

29.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  "Emerson  and  the 

Anti-Slavery  Movement." 

30.  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  "Emerson's  Thought 

in  Relation  to  Modern  Science." 

31.  Rev.    Edward   Everett   Hale,    "Emerson's 

Gospel  for  his  Own  Time  and  for  Ours." 


A  man  is  relieved  and  gay  when  he 

has   put   his  heart  into  his  work,  and 

done  his  best ;  but  what  he  has  said  or 

done  otherwise,  shall  give  him  no  peace. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 
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Emerson's  Prophecy 

"  The  progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to  its  iden- 
tity with  morals.  -•  «  «  It  accuses  us  that  pure 
ethics  is  not  now  formulated  and  concreted  into  a 
cultus,  a  fraternity  with  assemblings  and  holy-days, 
with  song  and  book,  with  brick  and  stone.  Why 
have  not  those  who  believe  in  it  and  love  it  left  all 
for  this,  and  dedicated  themselves  to  write  out  its 
scientific  scriptures  to  become  its  Vulgate  for  mill- 
ions ?    ifc     -•     ifc 

**  America  shall  introduce  a  pure  religion.  -•  ii  ii 
There  will  be  a  new  church  founded  on  moral  sci- 
ence ;  at  first  cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  manger 
again,  the  algebra  and  mathematics  of  ethical  law, 
the  church  of  men  to  come,  without  shawms,  or 
psaltery,  or  sackbut;  but  it  will  have  heaven  and 
earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters ;  science  for  symbol 
and  illustration;  it  will  fast  enough  gather  beauty, 
music,  picture,  poetry.  Was  never  stoicism  so  stern 
and  exigent  as  this  shall  be.  It  shall  send  man 
home  to  his  central  solitude,  shame  these  social, 
supplicating  manners,  and  make  him  know  that 
much  of  the  time  he  must  have  himself  to  his 
friend.  -•  i^  i^  The  Laws  are  his  consolers;  the 
good  Laws  themselves  are  alive ;  they  know  if  he 
have  kept  them ;  they  animate  him  with  the  leading 
of  great  duty,  and  an  endless  horizon. " 
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Emerson* s  Prophecy  of  a  New  Religion  for 

America 


We  have  printed  on  the  preceding  page, 
as  our  little  memorial  tablet  on  this  Cen- 
tennial occasion,  a  few  brief  passages  from 
Emerson's  writings,  giving  the  gist  of  his 
prophecy  of  the  coming  Ethical  Religion. 
These  passages  are  not  unfairly  wrenched 
from  the  body  of  his  work.  They  express 
no  merely  tributary  current  of  his  thought, 
but  its  very  main  stream.  He  here  casts 
into  prophetic  form  the  burden  of  his  mes- 
sage from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  utter- 
ances. What  he  says  in  his  maturity,  in  the 
■essay  on  "Worship,"  is,  in  its  general  sub- 
stance and  spirit,  what  he  said  in  his  first 
writings  and  addresses;  while  in  the  other 
essay  from  which  we  draw,  his  still  later 
**  Sovereignty  of  Ethics,"  he  but  obeys  at  eve 
the  voice  obeyed  at  prime — to  use  his  own  beau- 
tiful words;  the  voice  which,  as  he  echoes  it, 
has  ^rown  clearer  and  mellower  with  his  ad- 
vancmg  years. 

The  spirit  of  the  future  was  strong  in  Emer- 
son. He  felt  a  definite  call  from  the  outset 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  to  his  countrymen  of 
a  new  religion.  He  records,  after  his  first 
visit  to  Europe,  his  conviction  that  it  was  for 
New  World  men  to  answer  the  Old  World 
men  what  the  new  religion  was  to  be  for 
•which  mankind  was  waiting,  and  the  hour 
was  ripe.  This  new  religion  the  passages  we 
print  clearly  announce.  They  leave  no  room 
for  the  criticism  brought  against  Emerson,  that 
his  meaning  is  never  clear.  Some  things  in  his 
teaching  and  in  his  life  are  so  decisively  clear 
and  consistent  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  they  meant.  It  was,  for  instance,  a 
clear  and  decisive  step,  actuated  by  clear  and 
decisive  thought,  which  led  him  in  his  early  life 
to  sever  his  connections  with  a  Christian 
Church  and  Christianity.  His  son  records 
that,  after  he  had  gone  alone  to  the  mountains 
to  consider  his  duty  in  relation  to  his  religious 
doubts,  he  came  down  and  explained  to  his 
people  that  he  had  decided  to  resign  his  charge, 
not  because  he  had  objections  to  prayer  and 
the  sacrament  on  the  score  of  texts  or  of  his- 
tory, but  because  of  "the  witness  against  these 
rites  in  his  own  breast."  Forever  after  his  ap- 
peal was  from  tradition  to  this  witness  in  his 
own  breast.  And  similarly  when,  after  settling 
down  in  Concord,  he  declared :  "Henceforth,  I 
design  not  to  utter  any  speech,  poem,  or 
book  that  is  not  entirely  and  peculiarly  my 
work," — he  announced  those  principles  of  self- 
reliance  and  self- justification  which  were  the 
key-notes  of  the  Ethical  Religion  of  the  future 
which  he  foresaw.  Our  citations,  therefore, 
express  but  the  fruition  of  early  insights  and 
convictions,  and  of  that  spirit  of  the  years  to 
come  which  would  not  let  him  rest  in  the  old 
but  made  him  in  his  life  and  in  his  utterance 
the  prophet  and  exemplar  of  the  new. 

As  the  American  Revolution  and  the  es- 
tablishment of   the   American    Republic   was 


but  a  transatlantic  version  of  the  ferment 
of  liberal  thought  and  tendency  in  Europe, 
so  this  new  religious  revolution  which  Emer- 
son heralded  was  but  an  expression  on 
American  soil  of  the  religious  awakening  and 
clarification  which  had  manifested  itself 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in-  the 
great  transcendental  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many— Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  in  great 
German  writers  like  Herder,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  whose  thought  and  sentiment  re- 
verberated in  England  through  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle.  The  common 
tendency  everywhere  was  toward  a  simplifica- 
tion of  religious  belief;  the  common  effort,  to 
disengage  from  the  religious  impulse  natural 
to  man,  and  seated  in  the  depths  of  his  moral 
personality,  all  those  extra-beliefs  which 
were  felt  to  be  indifferent  to  true  religious 
belief  and  deep  religious  life.  Emerson  did 
but  announce  to  his  own  countrymen  in 
terms  suited  to  their  time  and  place,  and  in 
a  manner  that  was  for  the  first  time  truly 
American  by  reason  of  its  consciousness  of 
America's  new  mission  in  the  world,  this  new 
religious  thought  and  aspiration.  His  mes- 
sage to  them  was  that  the  so-called  super- 
natural voice  which  had  spoken  through 
creeds  and  sects,  through  churches  and 
scriptures,  was,  after  all,  only  the  natural  but 
muffled  and  stammering  voice  of  man's 
deeper  yearning,  dreaming,  troubled  self. 
His  aim  was  to  liberate  that  self. 

And  here*  we  may  fittingly  correct  a  mis- 
apprehension that  we  find  commonly  current 
as  to  the  historic  relation  of  the  Ethical 
Movement  to  preceding  phases  of  religious 
development.  Ethical  Religion  and  the 
Ethical  Movement  are  all  too  frequently 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  by- 
product of  the  religious  development  of  our 
time.  In  truth,  they  are  but  a  natural  ful- 
fillment of  the  tendencies  of  preceding 
phases  of  religious  development,  especially 
as  these  find  their  culminating  wave  in  this 
country  in  Emerson.  In  other  words,  the 
Ethical  Movement  comes  to  fulfill,  and  not 
to  negate  or  destroy.  It  sigrnalizes  not  a 
baffled  and  despairing,  but  a  victorious  and 
exultant  faith;  faith  in  the  ultimate  moral 
intention  and  destiny  of  things;  faith  in  the 
inevitable  triumph  of  truth  and  right,  jus- 
tice and  love;  faith  in  the  illimitable  moral 
possibilities  of  man. 

Emerson,  like  every  great  nature,  points 
beyond  himself.  He  does  not  all-express 
the  new  religion,  of  course.  If  there  is  one 
element  of  it  in  particular  which  he  docs  not 
adequately  represent  or  announce,  it  is  that 
element — more  abundantly  represented,  be  it 
said,  in  his  contemporary.  Whitman— of  a  ro- 
bust, human  love  and  a  large,  social  passion, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  realization  of 
the  aims  of  Democracy. 
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Ethical  Discipline  in  the  Church  of  Rome 


The    Ethical    Functions   of 
the   Priest 

WHEN  our  modern  prophets 
speak,  as  Mr.  H.  S.  Wells  does, 
of  an  impending  "great  revival 
of  Roman  Catholicism,"  they  betray  a 
singular  lack  of  insight  -into  the  spiritual 
temper  of  our  age.  We  have  now  fairly 
entered  upon  the  third  phase  of  relig- 
ious development.  We  have  left  for 
ever  behind  us  the  credo  ut  intelligam,  the 
unquestioning  submission  that  became 
the  spiritual  childhood  of  the  world. 
We  are  emerging  rapidly  from  the  sec- 
ond stage,  that  of  violent  and  indis- 
criminating  reaction  against  the  first; 
we  are  advancing  from  rationalism  to 
reasonableness.  We  are  ascending  se- 
renely to  the  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  feeling,  where  one  may  admire 
without  imitating  servilely — may  calmly 
take  the  good  and  leave  the  evil  in  the 
older  religious  forms. 

In  this  last  phase  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  find  the  world  gazing  upon  it  with 
a  new  tenderness  in  its  eyes.  The  wild 
anger  and  scorn  of  the  Protestant  age 
are  disappearing ;  they  have  served  their 
purpose.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
wrong  in  thinking  the  change  implies  a 
return  to  a  medieval  submission.  Eclec- 
ticism is  the  first  line  of  the  new  Gospel. 
And  it  is  because  with  our  calmer  vision 
we  see  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the 
richest  heir  of  the  spiritual  dead,  the 
most  comprehensive  expression  ever 
known  of  spiritual  ambition — ^because 
we  see  it,  as  it  grows  through  the  ages 
(Christian  and  pre-Christian),  gathering 
the  wealth  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  as  they  sink  into  the 
tomb  of  history — that  we  turn  back  with 


sympathetic  interest,  and  not  a  little  do- 
cility, to  study  it  afresh.  We  are  not 
likely  to  commit  the  error  of  binding 
ourselves  to  accept  as  final  and  perfect 
the  moral  devices  which  our  fathers 
framed  at  an  hour  when  the  light  yet  fell 
in  slender  shafts  on  the  features  of  life ; 
we  live  at  least  a  little  nearer  to  the  day. 
Nor  are  we  disposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  fright  at  the  concrete  and  far- 
fetched embodiment  of  Rome's  ideal  at 
times — at  the  use  of  statues  turning  into 
image-worship,  the  priestly  authority 
becoming  priestcraft,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  the  ideal  we  chiefly  seek ;  and  it  would 
ill  become  humanitarians  to  wax  impa- 
tient over  the  human  frailty  and  failure 
which  often  obscure  it. 

Quite  recently  I  have  published  a  little 
work  *  which  surveys  in  this  light  the 
entire  ethical  discipline,  or  the  entire  life 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  be  an  ethical  dis- 
cipline, of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  will 
content  myself  here  with  the  suggestive 
pursuit  of  one  broad  and  all-pervading 
line  of  its  moral  structure. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  three 
primary  elements  of  the  Roman  system 
of  moral  culture  one  would  say — the 
priest,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday ;  and 
of  these  the  commanding  and  essential 
element  is  the  first.  The  Roman  system 
is  pre-eminently  a  system  of  ministry,  a 
system  of  aids,  as  the  Protestant  in  his 
scorn  quickly  recognizes.  Now  this 
moral  dependence  on  the  ministry  of  a 
sacerdotal  caste  has  obvious  dangers; 
there  is  something  in  the  Protestants^ 
cry  of  enervation,  and  there  is  more 
in  the  historian's  cry  of  priestcraft.    But 


*  Church  Discipline:  An  Ethical  Study  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  published  by  Duck- 
worth &  Co.,  London,  England;  price,  3s.  6d. 
Reviewed  on  another  page. 
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the  wise  student  will  be  careful  to  study 
all  the  facts,  and  to  probe  to  the  causes 
of  deviation  from  the  ideal  which  lurks 
somewhere  behind  them.  From  our 
point  of  view,  I  repeat,  the  ideal  is  the 
chief  concern. 

In  the  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  selection  and  training  of  the  clergy 
are  grave  and  fateful  matters.  Practice 
is  interminably  variable ;  we  will  discuss 
it  with  an  assumption  of  favorable  con- 
ditions. As  a  rule  to-day  the  "vocation" 
is  conceived  (or  inspired)  in  the  early 
teens.  Any  Catholic  boy  of  fair  intelli- 
gence and  exceptionally  good  character 
may  aspire  to  the  priesthood;  wealthy 
Catholics  support  the  seminaries,  so  that 
poverty  is  easily  overlooked.  The  ordi- 
nary clergy  and  the  wandering  mission- 
ary monks  form  a  great  network  of 
recruiting  agencies  from  which  few  de- 
sirable candidates  escape.  Thus  in  his 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  the  boy  is 
sent  to  live  at  the  preparatory  college — 
the  petit  seminaire  of  the  French — ^where 
the  ten-year  course  of  specific  training 
commences. 

The  first  three,  four,  or  five  years 
(according  to  age)  are  devoted  to  the 
ordainary  "humanities"  —  Latin  and 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  discreet  courses 
of  history  and  science.  But  the  moral 
and  spiritual  training  for  the  higher 
caste  is  rigidly  instituted  from  the  first. 
The  chapel — not  the  lecture-room — is 
the  heart  of  the  seminary.  Only  boys 
who  aspire  to  the  priesthood  may  be  ed- 
ucated there.  The  severance  from  "the 
world"  begins  at  once;  the  boy  is  re- 
minded incessantly  that  he  has  "taken 
the  part  of  the  Lord,"  and  secular  inter- 
ests and  recreations  must  fall  away. 
The  first  hour  is  spent  in  the  chapel,  and 
there  are  frequent  visits  throughout  the 
day.  Between  silent  meditation  (usual- 
ly on  virtues  and  vices),  daily  mass,  the 
reading  of  spiritual  books,  the  rosary, 
and  other  devotions,  the  boy  must  spend 


three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  religious 
thought.  He  must  make  a  weekly  con- 
fession and  communion,  and  a  retreat 
(seven  or  nine  days'  devotion  to  purely 
spiritual  things)  once  a  year.  And  all  the 
time  some  vigilant  priest,  besides  his 
confessor  and  his  lecturers,  is  watching 
him  hourly  for  signs  of  "failure  of  voca- 
tion," or  failure  to  "respond"  to  it. 

At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  the 
training  enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The 
youth  is  admitted  to  the  corporation  of 
the  clergy.  In  solemn  function  the 
bishop  clips  his  hair  as  he  kneels  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  and  promises  to  take 
"the  part  (cleros)  of  the  Lord  as  his  in- 
heritance." Year  by  year  (though  this* 
is  now  generally  abbreviated  and  the 
four  orders  given  together  with  the 
"tonsure")  he  will  rise  to  fresh  offices 
—  door-keeper,  reader,  exorcist,  and 
acolythe.  His  religious  exercises  in- 
crease, and  the  gulf  begins  to  yawn  be- 
tween him  and  "the  world."  Smoking, 
light  reading,  intercourse  with  females, 
theater-going,  should  rigidly  cease.  At 
nineteen  he  enters  the  order  of  sub- 
deacons  and  makes  the  irrevocable  vow 
(made,  dramatically,  by  merely  taking  a 
step  toward  the  altar  at  the  bishop's  in- 
vitation) of  virginity.  From  that  day 
he  must  say  the  daily  "office"  from  the 
breviary — a  lengthy  collection  of  psalms, 
hymns,  and  prayers — in  addition  to  the 
earlier  devotions.  After  two  years  he 
ascends  to  the  order  of  deacons;  and 
after  a  further  two  or  three  years  he  is, 
in  a  long  ceremony  of  dramatic  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness,  initiated  into 
the  priesthood;  the  faithful  then  flock- 
ing to  the  rail  of  the  altar  to  salute,  with 
a  kiss  on  the  freshly  anointed  hands,, 
the  new  "servant  of  the  Lord" — and 
lord  of  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  his  intellectual  train- 
ing has  taken  on  a  completely  special- 
ized character.  Two  or  (more  rarely 
now)  three  years  are  devoted  to  philos- 
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ophy,  and  three  or  four  to  theology, 
canon  law,  and  the  study  of  Scripture. 
The  Neo-scholastic  philosophy,  which  is 
now  taught,  culminates  in  the  rational 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  existence  of  God,  and  is  completed 
by  a  treatise  on  rational  (or  natural) 
ethics.  Canon  law  is  usually  left  to  ex- 
perts to-day ;  and  the  study  of  Scripture 
is  mainly  exegetical,  with  passing  con- 
troversial glances  at  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism. Theology  falls  into  two  sections, 
which  are  known  as  Dogmatic  and  Mor- 
al Theology;  the  one  deals  with  faith, 
and  the  other  with  morals — one  pre- 
pares for  the  pulpit,  the  other  for  the 
Confessional.  The  Moral  Theology  is  a 
singularly  interesting  and  exhaustive 
an?ilysis  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  a  persist- 
ently practical  character;  its  appeals  to 
Scripture  and  the  authority  of  Pope  or 
Council  are  quite  secondary  to  its  rea- 
soning. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  the  youthful  "presbyter" 
(elder)  is  launched  into  the  world  with 
a  zeal  for  saving  souls  and  spreading  the 
dominion  of  his  Church.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  taught  that  sanctity  or 
repentance  is  essential  to  salvation,  so 
that  the  priest  is  directed  to  look  at  least 
with  equal  concern  to  the  morality  of 
his  people.  As  a  rule  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  minor  duties  of  a  curate,  and 
must  live  in  the  house  of  his  rector. 

The  work  of  the  pastor,  from  our 
ethical  point  of  view,  is  so  varied  and 
unceasing  that  I  can  do  no  more  than 
touch  its  more  salient  features.  Let  us 
say  that  his  normal  week  commences 
with  the  Saturday.  In  the  morning  he 
is  deep  in  the  preparation  of  the  Sunday 
sermon.  In  the  afternoon  he  enters  the 
confessional,  and  is  occupied  there — in 
the  most  exacting  work  that  falls  to  his 
lot — until  late  in  the  evening.  On  the 
Sunday  he  must  say,  or  sing,  two  masses 
and  preach  in  the  morning;  baptize  the 


infants  and  catechise  the  school-children 
in  the  afternoon;  preach  and  conduct 
the  service  in  the  evening;  and  from 
morning  until  night  grasp  every  oppor- 
tunity for  social  intercourse  with  his 
people. 

As  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  idea 
of  letting  its  mission  fade  from  the 
thoughts  of  its  people  for  six  days  out 
of  each  seven,  the  priest  has  also  his 
week-day  tasks,  although  these  are 
lighter.  In  the  mornings  he  should  re- 
main at  home  for  study  and  prayer — for 
the  cultivation  of  the  sacred  fire  in  his 
own  soul.  In  the  afternoon  he  must 
make  his  way  from  house  to  house, 
soothing  and  confessing  the  sick,  arbi- 
trating on  domestic  quarrels,  conciliat- 
ing heretical  relatives,  gathering  partic- 
ulars about  errant  husbands  and  peccant 
children,  supervising  the  literature  and 
the  lives  of  his  people.  He  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  moral  condition  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  his 
parish;  frequently  he  has  it  accurately 
described — in  hieroglyphics — in  his  lit- 
tle directory. 

But  the  mission  of  the  priest  is  not 
exhausted  even  here ;  the  Church  insists 
on  breaking  into  the  secular  life  of  its 
people  again  and  again  with  a  Reminder 
of  its  imperious  ideal.  On  a  few  select- 
ed week-days  it  imposes  silence  on  the 
hammer  and  the  plow,  and  forces  its 
people  to  attend  Mass,  as  on  Sundays; 
it  still  organizes  pilgrimages  and -jubi- 
lees and  spectacular  processions;  and 
every  few  years  it  sends  to  each  parish 
a  pair  of  monastic  missionaries,  who  for 
fourteen  days  will  conduct  a  series  of 
impressive  services  and  sermons  and 
reap  a  full  harvest  of  repentance.  And 
over  all  is  the  great  scheme  of  sacra- 
ments and  sacramentals,  of  grace-dis- 
tributing agencies  that  frame  the  life 
and  follow  the  conduct  of  each  individ- 
ual from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

J.  McCabe. 
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The  Need  of  a  Civic  Parliament  and  an 
Inter- Municipal  League 


IN  a  monarchy,  while  the  one  is  alert 
to  public  needs,  the  many  may  re- 
main inert  save  as  the  monarch  bids. 
In  a  democracy,  no  individual  may  neg- 
lect his  civic  duties  without  in  a  measure 
imperiling  the  liberties  of  all.  We  have 
neglected  our  civic  duties.  As  a  result, 
a  group  of  individuals  has  gradually  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment that  we  have  shirked.  Politics 
to-day  in  America,  especially  in  our 
cities,  is  the  profession  of  a  few,  largely 
a  discredited  profession,  no  longer  an 
integral  and  honorable  part  of  the  civic 
life  of  all.  With  such  professional  pol- 
itics, a  high  degree  of  discipline  has  de- 
veloped, skilled  captainship  and  strict 
obedience  of  lieutenants ;  the  one  or  the 
few  designate  the  candidates  for  office; 
we,  the  many,  simply  ratify  such  choice. 
Naturally,  the  man  in  public  position 
pays  homage  where  it  is  due,  favors  or 
opposes  legislation  as  the  interests  of 
the  party  and  the  commands  of  its  chief 
dictate. 

With  the  large  financial  interests  sub- 
ject to  political  control,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  professional  pol- 
itician, who  can  profit  therefrom  at  little 
or  no  personal  risk,  does  so. 

The  system,  where  fully  developed, 
presents  a  corrupt  partnership  between 
organized  wealth  and  professional  poli- 
tics, whereby  franchises,  legislation, 
even  judgments,  may  be  and  are  bought 
and  sold.  Under  such  a  system,  even 
where  corporations  or  individuals  seek- 
ing privileges,  desire  to  act  honestly 
toward  the  public,they  often  cannot,  be- 
cause threatened  by  those  in  control 
with    loss   of   support    or   with    hostile 


action.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
system  comes  in  part  or  temporarily 
under  the  direction  of  virtuous  citizen- 
ship, honest  intentions  are  thwarted  by 
the  power  of  bad  customs  and  party 
exigencies.  Even  the  best  party  men 
to-day  are  tainted  with  sycophancy  and 
compromise  with  evil.  Such  is  the  sit- 
uation wherein  we  find  ourselves,  and 
the  fault  is  our  own. 

What  do  we  do  ?  Become  at  intervals 
hysterical,  act  like  children  or  half-sav- 
ages, rush  together^  make  a  great  out- 
cry, become  feverishly  active  for  a  brief 
period,  and  then  separate,  each  return- 
ing to  his  own  business,  indifferent  to 
public  interests;  and  the  system  which 
has  stood  on  the  defensive  resumes 
operations  as  before. 

What  should  we  do?  Take  a  leaf 
from  our  enemy's  code,  meet  organiza- 
tion with  organization,  and  not  merely 
stand  on  the  defensive — an  army,  that 
never  attacks,  loses  heart  and  discipline. 

But  how?  The  elements  are  all  at 
hand.  Civic  organizations,  formed  to 
defend  the  rights  of  smaller  or  larger 
interests,  abound;  but  they  are  unre- 
lated. Relate  them,  form  of  such  non- 
political  organizations  as  the  Central 
Federated  Labor  Union,  the  Merchants* 
Association,  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  the  West  Side  Associa- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  similar  organ- 
izations and  from  good  citizenship  gen- 
erally, a  body  either  delegated  or  elected, 
a  permanent  Civic  Parliament.  Let  its 
functions  be  strictly  defined : — 

1.  Defense  of  local  self-government. 

2.  Defense  of  franchises. 

3.  Securing  of   clean   men   in   public 
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office,  State  and  municipal,  who  shall 
recognize  their  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple, not  to  the  parties,  bosses,  or  cor- 
porations, and  shall  be  compelled  to 
render  strict  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. 

Let  every  constituent  organization 
preserve  its  full  independence,  so  that, 
outside  of  these  cardinal  points  of 
agreement,  they  may  disagree  to  the 
point  of  open  war,  uniting  only  in  face 
of  the  common  enemy;  but,  be  it  ob- 
served, union  upon  a  few  points,  and  con- 
stant association,  would  lead  to  broader 
union  with  new  bases  of  agreement  and 
to  the  elimination  of  strife ;  furthermore, 
through  such  union,  each  part  would 
have  the  power  of  the  whole  and  become 
for  the  first  time  broadly  efficient. 

For  issues  demanding  a  public  hear- 
ing and  for  rendering  account  of  service 
by  public  officials,  the  Forum  of  the 
People  is  already  provided  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute. 

The  result  of  such  organization  would 
be  that  democracy  would  be  represented 
in  this  community  by  two  inter-related 


bodies — ^the  Civic  Parliament  and  the 
People's  Forum.  Non-political,  non- 
nominating,  jealously  safeguarding  pub- 
lic rights  and  liberties ;  vigilant  over  the 
nomination,  the  appointment,  and  the 
conduct  of  public  servants,  they  would 
gradually  restore  to  the  suffrage  its 
value  and  arouse  the  inert  citizenship  to 
civic  life. 

The  conditions  that  threaten  New 
York,  threaten  also  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  State  that  have 
franchises  to  attract  greed.  Suggest 
and  assist  organization  in  these,  and  then 
form  a  league  of  your  cities.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  democracy  came  to 
its  own  in  city  and  State  ?  Good  citizen- 
ship is  vastly  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful than  bad,  and  much  of  the  bad  is 
such  because  we  have  placed  temptation 
in  its  path.  No  day  for  the  beginning 
of  such  civic  and  State  regeneration  is 
so  good  as  to-day. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

From  an  address  at  the  Cooper  Union, 
Sunday,  May  loth,  1903. 


Outline  of  a  Course  of  Ethical  Instruction 

(Continued) 


The  Story  of  Moses  —  The 
Ten  Commandments  — 
Secondary  Hebrew  Legis- 
lation 

IT  is  to  the  children  of  about  thirteen 
that  the  story  of  Moses,  the  reform- 
er, is  given,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
Moral  Code  is  outlined.  Certain  feat- 
ures in  the  story  are  so  familiar  that  it 
might  seem  unlikely  that  it  should  have 
any  interest  or  value  for  children  of  this 
age.    Taken  up  after  the  fashion  of  the 


Sunday-school  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
or  less,  it  is  indeed  outworn.  But  if  it 
is  treated  in  its  relation  to  the  struggle 
between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppress- 
or, between  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  a 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  it,  which  re- 
veals new  meaning  and  calls  forth  fresh 
interest. 

The  attention  of  the  class  is  first 
drawn  to  the  works  of  Egyptian  civili- 
zation which  remain  with  us.  The 
Obelisk  in  the  Park,  the  pictures  of  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  the  remains 
of  Egyptian  handiwork  in  the  Museums 
— all  are   either  familiar  or  accessible. 
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and  make  a  good  starting-point  for  the 
year's  work.  In  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tians^ their  contribution  to  civilization  is 
mentioned.  Indeed,  whenever  we  touch 
upon  a  great  nation,  some  time  is  spent 
upon  its  history,  the  character  of  its  civ- 
ilization and  people.  This  not  only  is 
a  kind  of  knowledge  which  the  child 
does  not  get  from  the  average  day- 
school  course,  but  it  enables  us  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews, and  to  set  out  clearly  by  com- 
parison the  characteristic  features  of 
each.  The  history  is  reviewed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  conquering  family  of 
Rameses,  and  what  little  is  known  of 
Hebrew  history  is  also  mentioned. 
Here  the  threads  of  the  two  stories  come 
together,  and  we  can  take  up  the  inci- 
dents as  they  are  told  in  the  Bible,  con- 
necting them  with  the  stories  of  Joseph, 
which  the  children  have  previously  had. 

After  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
Moses'  early  life,  an  imaginative  sketch 
is  perhaps  indulged  in  as  to  what  his 
life  and  position  among  the  Egyptians 
must  have  been,  living  as  he  did  in  the 
palace  of  the  King,  and  treated  as  the 
adopted  son  of  a  Princess.  The  dra- 
matic element  comes  in  when  he  must 
make  his  choice  between  casting  in  his 
lot  with  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed. 
In  describing  this  struggle  the  discus- 
sion naturally  turns  to  slavery.  The  later 
lessons  deal  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  freedom,  and  a  discussion  of  sla- 
very is  extremely  useful  if  introduced 
at  this  point,  showing  how  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  oppressed  go  down  together, 
and  bringing  out  the  brutality  and  in- 
justice developed  in  one  class  and  the 
servility  bred  in  the  other. 

Moses,  like  other  heroes,  is  not  free 
from  faults.  He  assaults  and  kills  in 
anger  the  Egyptian  taskmaster.  He 
strikes  at  the  result  and  not  at  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  and  must  flee  from  his  native 


country.  The  stories  of  other  reform- 
ers who  have  erred  in  the  same  way 
make  a  good  parallel  for  this  incident — 
the  story  of  John  Brown  and  others. 
That  part  of  Moses'  life  which  is  spent 
in  the  desert  also  has  its  meaning.  Most 
g^eat  religious  leaders,  it  is  said,  have 
some  time  been  shepherds.  Moses'  be- 
havior at  the  well  also  throws  further 
light  upon  his  character.  The  Burning 
Bush  and  the  Voice  are  treated,  not  as 
historic  incidents,  but  as  manifestations 
of  the  voice  of  his  conscience  and  the 
fervor  of  the  love  which  he  has  for  his 
people.  After  the  return  to  Egypt,  the 
features  dwelt  upon  are  the  difficulties 
of  his  double  task,  first,  that  of  rousing 
his  people,  and,  second,  that  of  oppos- 
ing his  oppressors.  The  plagues  are 
mentioned  incidentally  without  much 
stress,  and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  not 
omitting  a  part  of  the  story  which  has 
become  classic  in  literature.  *  The  flight 
of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  their  de- 
sire to  turn  back,  their  longing  for 
the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  have  their  ob- 
vious meaning.  The  courage  of  the 
people  is  only  kept  alive  by  the  stead- 
fast purpose  of  the  reformer.  Through- 
out, the  lesson  of  steadfastness  may  be 
constantly  drawn. 

After  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  winning  of  freedom,  a  discussion  as 
to  what  freedom  means  comes  naturally 
into  the  course.  It  is  usually  discussed 
under  four  heads:  i,  freedom  from  the 
wants  of  nature  given  to  us  by  civiliza- 
tion; 2,  political  freedom,  won  by  our 
ancestors — the  possibility  of  a  larger 
social  freedom  yet  to  be  created ;  3,  free- 
dom which  is  given  to  us  by  knowledge 
— what  school  really  means ;  and,  4,  the 
moral  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
race. 

There  are,  succeeding  the  escape  into 
the  wilderness,  many  interesting  inci- 
dents: the  visit  of  Moses'  father-in-law, 
the  story  of  the  spies,  and  the  humility 
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of  the  great  leader  and  savior  of  his 
people — "Would  that  all  men  were 
Prophets,"  he  says.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  is  one  of  tremendous  dramatic 
and  ethical  import :  the  people  wandering 
in  the  desert, — ^and  here  the  incidents 
can  be  told  as  legends — ^the  people  gath- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
dark  cloud  resting  upon  the  summit  of 
Sinai,  and  the  moral  code  coming  to 
them  in  the  accents  of  thunder. 

The  discussion  of  the  ten  command- 
ments is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not 
the  most  difficult,  'matter  to  handle  in 
teaching  the  Old  Testament.  The  lan- 
guage is  such  that  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  understanding  of  children,  except  in 
a  few  instances;  and  it  had  better  be 
omitted,  unless  the  teacher  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
Ethics  classes.  However,  the  meaning 
of  each  of  these  commands  may  be 
given  in  the  teacher's  own  words,  and 
the  import  of  each  carefully  explained. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  children 
may  take  up  the  commandments  as  they 
are  given  in  the  Bible,  but  not  until  they 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  each. 
It  can  be  explained  to  them  that  Jeho- 
vah was  the  spirit  of  righteousness 
speaking  through  the  prophet  Moses. 
The  first  statement,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage," 
can  be  given  as  showing  the  faith  of 
Moses  in  the  eternal  conquering  power 
of  the  right.  The  Hebrews  have  been 
slaves,  oppressed  by  the  Egyptian  peo- 
ple; and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  they 
have  won  their  freedom.  The  children 
might  be  asked,  What  would  be  the  com- 
mand if  this  same  spirit  of  righteousness 
should  speak  to  the  American  people  ? 

The  Ten  Commandments  may  be  pre- 
sented as  follows:  i.  "Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  God  before  me."  What  is  it 
that  men  put  before  the  right?  Those 
subtler  forms  of  worship,  devotion  to 


beauty  and  power,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
grosser  desires.  2.  The  warning  against 
graven  images  can  be  explained^  as  a 
command  against  the  worship  of  idols, 
bringing  in  also  the  endless  chain  of 
which  a  wrong  act  is  the  first  link.  3. 
"Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain"  stands  as  a  com- 
mand against  false  oaths ;  premeditation 
in  evil-doing,  bringing  down  that  which 
is  highest,  and  implicating  the  whole  of 
the  moral  nature  in  evil-doing.  4. 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy"  amounts  to  a  command  for  six 
times  as  much  labor  as  of  rest.  Only 
after  work  is  one  entitled  to  rest.  The 
second  part  of  the  commandment  is  a 
valuable  one,  in  that  it  forbids  our  mak- 
ing slaves  of  servants.  The  admonition 
may  tak^  the  form:  "You  who  have 
barely  escaped  from  slavery  see  that  you 
do  not  make  slaves  of  others.  5.  "Hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother";  a  con- 
nection may  be  established  between 
this  command  and  the  foregoing,  name- 
ly, that  through  our  work  and  lives 
alone  can  we  truly  honor  our  parents. 
6.  "Thou  shalt  not  murder";  a  com- 
mand for  a  recognition  of  the  sacredness 
of  life.  7.  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery";  a  command  the  meaning  of 
which  the  classes  are  too  young  fully 
to  understand;  and  yet  the  notion  of 
making  impure  that  which  is  holy  can 
be  outlined,  beginning  with  the  effects 
of  impure  foods  and  medicines,  and 
leading  up  to  the  making  impure  of 
the  family  life,  which  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all  things.  8.  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal";  leading  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  right  attitude  toward  prop- 
erty. 9.  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness";  a  condemnation  of  gossip 
and  injuring  the  character  of  another. 
10.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet" ;  a  command 
that  has  in  it  a  touch  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  says,  "You  shall  not  think 
yourself  so  worthy  or  of  so  much  im- 
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portance  that  all  these  things  should  be 
yours." 

The  third  division  of  the  year's  work 
may  be  called  the  Secondary  Hebrew 
Legislation.  The  ethical  legislation  of 
the  Hebrews  is  dealt  with  under  various 
headings.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  jus- 
tice is  unfolded  to  the  children  by  read- 
ing to  them  certain  texts,  and  through 
discussion  bringing  out  their  meaning 
and  their  application  to  present-day  life. 
There  is  no  part  of  ethics  teaching  which 
is  more  practical.  These  moral  com- 
mands are  definite  and  clear-cut.  Per- 
haps nothing  can  bring  out  the  practical 
side  of  these  more  clearly  than  by  quot- 
ing a  few  of  those  which  are  used  under 
the  heading  of  Justice,  Charity,  and  Re- 
spect for  Authority. 

Abstract    from    the    Hebrew    Moral 
Code  : 
Justice. 

Exodus  21.  If  a  man  strike  his  neigh- 
bor, he  shall  support  him  during  his 
sickness  and  pay  for  the  healing. 

Ex.  22.  A  thief  shall  restore  stolen 
property  and  pay  a  fine. 

Ex.  24.  Do  not  show  a  special  favor 
to  the  poor,  because  he  is  poor. 

Ex.  22.  Laws  insuring  carefulness  in 
dealing  with  loaned  or  pledged  property. 

Ex.  23.  Do  not  rest  the  judgment  of 
the  poor  on  his  cause.  Thou  shalt  take 
no  bribe. 

Ex.  22.  He  who  kills  a  burglar  in  the 
night  shall  not  Be  responsible  for  shed- 
ding blood ;  after  sunrise  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Leviticus  19.  Ye  shall  not  steal  nor 
cheat. 

Lev.  18.  Ye  shall  not  keep  the  wages 
of  the  hired  laborer  overnight. 

Lev.  19.  Ye  shall  not  respect  the  per- 
son of  the  poor  nor  of  the  mighty,  but 
shall  judge  in  righteousness. 

Lev.  24.  The  lex  talionis  is  applied 
because  of  anyone  who  has  caused  an 
injury.    A  full  discussion  of  the  spirit  of 


the  lex  talionis,  in  which  all  children  be- 
lieve, no  matter  what  they  may  say  in 
Sunday-school,  is  entered  upon. 

Lev.  25.  The  institution  of  the  Jubi- 
lee. Intended  to  prevent  inequality  of 
possessions. 

Deuteronomy   19.  One  witness  shall 
not  avail  to  incriminate  an  accused  per- 
son. 
CItarity. 

Ex.  22.  Strangers,  widows,  and  or- 
phans shall  not  be  oppressed. 

Return  the  stray  ox  or  ass  of  thine 
enemy  to  him. 

If  the  beast  succumb  under  the  load, 
lighten  it. 

Lev.  19.-  Leave  the  corners  of  the 
fields  and  make  no  gleanings.  These  are 
for  the  poor. 

Lev.  19.  Ye  shall  not  curse  the  deaf 
nor  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
blind. 
Respect  for  Authority. 

Ex.  22.  Ye  shall  not  revile  those  in 
authority. 

Lev.  19.  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head  and  show  honor  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  old  men. 

Lev.  19.  Fear  father  and  mother  and 
respect  the  Sabbath. 

Other  headings  under  which  many 
commands  might  be  grouped,  are  Ve- 
racity, Personal  Honor,  Love,  Sacred- 
ness  of  the  Human  Person,  Responsi- 
bility, Indirect  Responsibility. 

The  close  of  the  story  of  Moses,  which 
may  now  be  resumed,  is  most  dramatic. 
Moses,  the  aged  lawgiver  and  reformer, 
can  no  longer  lead  iiis  people.  Having 
put  them  in  the  way  of  winning  their 
own  freedom,  he  leaves  them  in  the  val- 
ley and  ascends  a  mountain ;  and  from 
the  heights  of  Moab  gazes  into  the 
promised  land  and  dies.  We  can  believe 
that  he  dies  content,  his  vision  resting 
on  that  future  goal  toward  which  he  has 
led  his  people,  but  which  he  himself  can 
never  reach. 
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Books   That  Concern   Us 


The  Social  Unrest:  Studies  in  Labor  and 

Socialist    Movements.      By    John    Graham 

Brooks.     Macmillans,  1903. 

The  conspicuous  merit  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
book  is  a  feature  for  which  the  author  al- 
most apologizes  in  the  introduction,  namely, 
its  immediate  and  personal  character.  In- 
stead of  discussing  or  propounding  any  the- 
ory of  the  correct  relations  between  labor 
and  capital,  Mr.  Brooks  reports  his  inter- 
views with  representative  men  among  both 
capitalists  and  labor  leaders,  his  visits  to  the 
scenes  of  great  strikes  and  the  seats  of  grreat 
industries  both  here  and  abroad,  his  impres- 
sions of  the  prog^ress  of  socialist  ideas,  and 
the  transformation  of  socialist  methods  in 
various  countries  and  over  a  long  space  of 
time.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Brooks  gives  us 
what  might  well  be  published  as  the  report  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
march  of  socialism  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

The  author  is  not  a  warm  partisan,  as  all 
his  published  writings  testify.  Yet  in  the 
present  work  his  sympathy  for  a  sane  and 
reasonable  form  of  socialism  is  unmistakable. 
He  condemns  without  mercy  the  belated 
boast  of  the  capitalists  whose  industries 
(like  transportation,  mining,  gas-plants,  etc.) 
are  "semi-public,"  that  they  "will  manage 
their  business  as  they  please."  He  looks  for 
an  amalgamation,  chiefly  through  political 
agencies,  of  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital, 
in  which  the  great  evils  engendered  by  con- 
troversy shall  be  done  away  with  on  both 
sides,  and  a  compromise  be  eflfected  which 
shall  pay  the  employer  for  his  "sacrifice"  by 
a  finer  and  steadier  quality  of  work,  and  shall 
temper  the  "victory"  of  the  laborer  by  in- 
creasing his  responsibility. 

Whether  or  not  this  wise  adjustment  is  to 
be  reached  by  peaceable  methods  depends 
now,  thinks  Mr.  Brooks,  on  the  stand  taken 
by  the  capitalists;  for  the  program  of  the 
socialist  party  has  been  modified  so  com- 
pletely in  the  last  generation  that  it  is  now 
ready  for  accommodation. 

The  chapter  entitled  "From  Revolution  to 
Reform,"  in  which  Mr.  Brooks  traces  the 
modifications  of  the  socialist  program 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  a  magnificent 
bit  of  historical  writing.  It  makes  one  ap- 
preciate the  types  of  socialist  thought  in  Ger- 


many, France,  and  England  with  a  clearness 
possible  only  to  one  who  has  for  long  years 
busied  himself  with  the  literature  and  the 
life  of  socialism  in  those  countries. 

The  most  admirable  clause  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  social  creed — so  far  as  he  commits 
himself  to  a  creed — ^is  that  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  faith  that  the  race,  having  won 
for  itself  freedom  from  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical bondage,  must  surely  in  time  break  the 
chains  of  economic  tyranny  under  which  it 
languishes.  "Will  a  race,"  he  asks,  "spurred 
on  by  an  ever  ampler  and  more  insistent  cul- 
tivation of  its  faculties,  halt  in  its  inquiries 
about  equality  on  the  confines  of  religion  or 
of  politics?" 

There  is  food  in  this  question  for  thought 
as  serious  as  was  ever  suggested  by  the 
theses  of  Luther  or  the  Remonstrance  of  the 
English   Commoners   with   Charles   Stuart. 

D.  S.  M. 

Life  and  Destiny:  Thoughts  from  the  Ethi- 
cal Lectures  of  Felix  Adler.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.  1903.  $1.00. 
"A  great  man,"  we  find  it  written  on  one 
of  the  pages  of  this  little  book,  "helps  us  by 
the  standard  which  he  sets.  .  .  .  He  helps 
us  by  what  he  earnestly  tries  for,  and  by 
what  he  suggests  to  us  that  we  should  try 
for;  he  helps  us,  not  so  much  by  what  he 
achieves,  as  by  what  he  reveals,  by  the  in- 
sight which  he  gives  us  into  the  nature  of 
good."  This  stress  laid  on  the  value  of 
effort  and  of  ideals  is  the  keynote  of  Dr. 
Adler's  teachings  and  beliefs,  and  all  the 
thoughts  gathered  together  in  these  excerpts 
from  his  lectures  cluster  around  the  central 
idea  of  the  lasting  strength  that  comes  with 
earnest  endeavor  and  the  lasting  beauty  that 
resides  in  ideal  thought.  The  surcease  of 
sorrow  depends  largely  on  individual  will  and 
character,  and  the  answer  to  despair  and  pes- 
simism is  the  eternality  of  "the  nature  of 
good."  Joy  is  made  more  beautiful  and  life 
is  given  meaning  by  this  view  of  individual 
destiny  inseparably  inwoven  with  the  destiny 
of  man. 

The  thoughts  in  this  book  are  so  arranged 
and  expressed  as  often  to  reach  very  inti- 
mately those  who  are  in  need  of  sympathetic 
moral  and  spiritual  support;  and  if  by  the 
very  nature  of  such  a  compilation,  it  does  not 
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possess  the  philosophical  weight  and  sense  of 
completion  to  which  a  larger  volume  would 
aspire,  it  keenly  stirs  the  old  desire  of  so 
many  of  the  author's  friends  for  that  magnum 
opus  which  shall  in  printed  form  conserve  for 
future  men  and  women  his  whole  philosophy 
of  life, 

G.  S.  H. 

William   Ellery  Channing,  Minister  of 

Religion.      By    John    White     Chadwick. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.75  net. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  who  had  put  all  Liberals 
under  obligation  by  his  life  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker two  years  ago,  now  does  us  another  serv- 
ice in  drawing  the  portrait  of  perhaps  a  still 
greater  religious  pioneer,  Dr.  Channing.  It 
is  a  singular  proof  of  the  logical  necessity  of 
the  general  movement  in  which  Channing 
was  a  leader,  that  though  orthodoxy  reacted 
against  it  and  raised  up  able  champions  to 
attack  it,  it  is  itself  now  being  gradually  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  it  once  combated.  It 
is  a  question  whether  there  is  enough  left 
of  the  old  doctrines  to  produce  another  reac- 
tion. 

In  his  particular  theological  opinions 
Channing  did  not  go  as  far  as  many  of  us 
feel  obliged  to  go  to-day.  For  instance,  he 
deprecated  Emerson's  indifference  to  the 
miracles  and  other  supposed  facts  of  the  New 
Testament  narratives  as  evidenced  in  the 
famous  Divinity  Address  of  1838.  All  the 
same,  he  declared  his  essential  agreement 
with  Emerson,  and  no  one  upheld  the  rights 
of  the  mind  more  absolutely  than  he.  His 
"one  sublime  idea" — the  "greatness  of  the 
soul'* — ^became  that  of  Emerson.  The  idea  of 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  human  and 
divine,  which  Emerson  wrought  out  with  such 
wonderful  persuasiveness  and  charm,  we  also 
find  in  Channing,  who  once  wrote:  "We  do 
not  discern  him  [God]  because  he  is  too  near, 
too  inward,  too  deep  to  be  recognized  by  our 
present  imperfect  consciousness.  And  he  is 
thus  near,  not  only  to  discern,  but  to  act, 
to  influence,  to  give  his  spirit,  to  communi- 
cate to  us  divinity."  This  is  very  near  the 
doctrine  of  the  Over-soul.  Emerson's  adora- 
tion of  character,  of  the  ethical  laws,  is  an- 
ticipated by  Channing's  assertions:  "The 
adoration  of  goodness — ^this  is  religion,"  "To 
love  God,  then,  is  to  love  morality  in  its  most 
perfect  form."  In  his  deeper  views  Channing 
is  thus  ahead  of  our  time  as  well  as  of  his 
own.  "Channing  Unitarianism"  is  a  mis- 
nomer— it  recalls  what  was  temporary  and 
accidental  in  Channing's  teaching. 


Particularly  in  his  social  teachings — for 
goodness  and  morality  were  no  abstractions 
to  him— does  he  tower  above  us  still.  No 
keener  or  more  searching  words  about  mod- 
ern social  and  economic  conditions  have  ever 
been  said  than  were  said  by  him.  He  belongs 
among  the  reformers  and  seers  and  prophets 
of  the  race.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  his 
addresses  on  social  topics  are  not  gathered 
into  a  volume  by  themselves.* 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  drawn  a  sympathetic 
and  adequate  portrait  of  him,  giving  a  not- 
able chapter  to  "The  Social  Reformer" — in- 
deed he  has  so  truly  caught  Channing's  spirit 
and  applies  it  in  passing  so  faithfully  to  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  to-day,  that 
his  book  might  almost  be  called  a  "tract  for 
the  times."  William  M.  Salter, 

Every  Day  with  Emerson.  Compiled  by 
Harriet  A.  Townsend.  Buffalo:  White- 
Penfold  Co. 

Mrs.  Townsend,  in  a  dainty  little  volume 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  handle,  gives  every 
lover  of  Emerson  a  chance  to  receive  inspira- 
tion and  impulse  in  starting  afresh  every  day. 
Her  passages  are  well  selected,  with  an  eye  to 
the  central  motives  of  Emerson's  thought. 

Church   Discipline:   An    Ethical   Study   of 

the  Church  of  Rome.    By  Joseph  McCabe. 

London:    Duckworth    &   Co.     3  shillings, 

net. 

This  valuable  book  illustrates  what  will 
ever  be,  we  trust,  a  salient  characteristic  of 
cthicists  and  the  ethical  movement — a  power 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  dogmatic  religions 
of  the  world,  and  to  draw  from  them  their 
positive  contributions  to  that  large  self-au- 
thenticating moral  life  and  discipline  which 
it  must  be  its  disinterested  endeavor  to  con- 
serve and  increase.  The  author,  Mr.  Joseph 
McCabe,  it  may  be  generally  known,  is  one 
of  the  leading  ethical  lecturers  and  propa- 
gandists in  London,  and  the  editor  of  the 
weekly  organ  of  the  English  Ethical  Move- 
ment, Ethics,  founded  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit 
It  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  he 
was  formerly  a  Catholic  priest,  and  that  he 
has  put  on  record  his  twelve  years  of  monas- 
tic service  in  a  volume  entitled  "Twelve 
Years  in  a  Monastery."  It  is  chiefly  through 
his  more  recent  authorship  of  two  excellent 

♦  His  discourses  on  War  have  just  been 
published  in  the  interests  of  international 
peace,  in  the  series  edited  for  Mr.  Ginn  by 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
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biographies,  "Peter  Abelard"  and  "St.  Aug- 
ustine and  His  Age,"  that  he  has  become 
known  to  the  wider  reading  public  here. 

One  is  generally  suspicious  of  works  on 
Romanism  by  secessionists  from  its  fold. 
They  are  often  bitter  in  tone  and  unfair  in 
criticism.  It  is  the  obvious  merit  of  this  ac- 
count of  the  ethical  features  of  the  Roman 
discipline  that  its  temper  is  kindly  and  rev- 
erent. There  is  an  ample  recognition  of  the 
august  part  which  the  Church  has  played  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  Western  world, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  vast  stores  of  ethical 
experience  and  endeavor  which  it  has  ac- 
cumulated and  systematized.  Mr.  McCabe 
enables  us  to  reap  something  of  this  harvest, 
helping  ourselves  from  the  gleanings  of  his 
own  practical  experience.  The  value  of  such 
a  survey  must  depend  upon  the  large  and 
.  independent  sense  of  ethical  values  which  he 
brings  to  his  task;  and  in  this  he  is  helped 
by  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  non-Christian 
and  pre-Christian  religions  of  the  world,  en- 
abling him  to  trace  in  their  analogous  prac- 
tices and  ritual  ethical  motives  of  universal 
validity  and  significance. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  book  by  citing  some  of  its  chapter  head- 
ings: The  Priest  and  the  People,  Grace  and 
the  Sacraments,  The  Ethics  of  Ritual,  The 
Calendar,  The  Ascetic  Ideal.  As  to  its 
method,  an  instance  or  two  must  suffice. 
Thus  the  Seven  Sacraments  are  presented  as 
"a  scheme  of  supernatural  agencies  roughly 
adapted  to  the  course  of  the  moral  life,"  "a 
comprehensive  control  or  frame  of  the  indi- 
vidual career  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," 
beginning  with  the  rite  of  Baptism,  when 
the  child,  "passing  unconscious  through  the 
great  gate  of  life,  is  claimed  at  once  for  the 
ideal,"  up  through  the  Sacraments  of  Pen- 
ance, the  Eucharist,  Confirmation,  Matri- 
mony, Sacred  Orders,  to  Extreme  Unction. 
It  is  pointed  out  that,  while  the  theologian 
claims  an  inherent  force  in  these  Sacraments, 
he  also  "declares  that  in  nearly  every  case 
the  moral  value  of  the  Sacrament  depends  on 
the  disposition  of  the  receiver."  Hence,  Mr. 
McCabe  contends,  the  ethical  significance  be- 
ing supremely  emphasfzed,  "it  is  clear  that 
the  Sacramental  scheme  must  represent  a  dis- 
tinct moral  or  spiritual  force,  entirely  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  infusion  of  a  super- 
natural agency."  And  to  the  same  effect 
elsewhere:  "The  Confession  or  Communion 
or  Confirmation  which  is  not  supported  by 
an  excellent  moral  disposition  gives  no  grace 
and  may  be  a  sacrilege."     And,  again,   "To 


the  Catholic,  Communion  is  an  almost  purely 
ethical  rite  of  the  intensest  kind."  The  au- 
thor's purpose  is  to  extract  the  underlying 
ethical  intent  and  serviceableness  of  these 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Church.  The 
earnest  reader  may  gather  many  a  practical 
suggestion  from  his  treatment. 

Mr.  McCabe  contributes  to  these  pages  a 
supplementary  treatment  of  the  Ethical 
Functions  of  the  Priest,  which  will  reinforce 
what  we  have  said  here  as  to  the  interesting 
matter  and  manner  of  his  book. 

C. 

God's  Children;  A  Modern  Allegory.  By 
James  Allmon.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Price,  50  cents. 
Carlyle  calls  wonder  the  highest  mood  of 
man.  It  is  the  mood  in  which  alone  he  may 
comprehend  great  truths;  the  mood  of  rever- 
ence for  the  sacred  dignity  of  God  and  man, 
and  man's  attitude  of  aspiration  and  prayer. 
In  no  such  mood  was  written  this  erratic 
little  volume — a  very  imperfect  "allegory," 
dealing  with,  the  vital  problem  of  our  age, 
the  question  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  inter- 
esting only  negatively  as  an  illustration  of 
what  inadequate  material  may  be  put  forth 
in  a  great  cause.  M.   E.  C. 

Pure  Sociology.  By  Lester  F.  Ward.    Mac- 
millan.    $4.00. 

While  this  reviews  to  some  extent  the 
author's  theories  as  set  forth  in  his  previous 
works,  it  also  has  much  new  matter.  Its 
chief  task  is,  however,  the  systemization  of 
sociology,  a  task  which  Mr.  Ward  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  undertake.  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, he  is  here  dealing,  not  with  the  facts 
of  applied  sociology,  but,  as  the  sub-title 
more  clearly  states,  with  "The  Origin  and 
Spontaneous  Development  of  Society,"  that 
is,  with  the  "natural"  side  of  human  achieve- 
ment as  distinct  from  the  "artificial";  with 
the  "genetic"  or  unconscious  side  of  the 
struggle  upward  as  opposed  to  the  "telic"  or 
conscious   efforts  of  the  race. 

Under  TaxiSy  Part  I.,  he  gives  us  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  methodology  of  his  science. 
He  postulates,  of  course,  that  to  make  soci- 
ology a  science  it  must  be  based  on  Causal- 
ity. But  while  he  denies  free-will  and  postu- 
lates determinism,  he  yet  admits  that  the 
subtle,  psychic  element  in  human  activity  is 
telic,  and  that  as  such  it  shuts  out  the  possi- 
bility of  exact  prophecy  as  to  the  acts  of  any 
single  individual.  But  he  claims  that  the 
law  of  parsimony,  stated  by  the^conomists  as 
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the  law  of  greatest  gain  for  least  effort,  colors 
all  individual,  and  therefore  all  collective,  ac- 
tion. Giving  to  the  term  interest,  then,  all 
the  breadth  of  Ratzenhofer's  usage,  he  be- 
lieves that  here  we  have  a  law  for  collective 
generalizations — and  sociology  is  such  gener- 
alization— that  determines  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty how  all  men  may  be  depended  upon  to 
act.  His  thesis,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  is  human 
achievement:  not  what  men  are,  but  what 
they  do;  not  structure,  but  function.  These 
social  activities  give  us  social  phenomena 
and  institutions  that,  humanly  speaking,  are 
permanent  products.  Social  achievement  is 
evolutional,  incremental;  man  transforming 
his  environment,  building  upon  his  own  past 
for  the  future.  The  merely  organic  world, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  man's  telic  faculty,  was 
passive.  But  even  man,  with  all  his  telic 
quality,  is  a  product  of  the  organic  world. 
The  story  of  his  genesis  and  that  of  the  pure 
social  forces  is  told  in  Part  11.,  Genesis, 

Under  Genesis  we  find  several  fundamental 
distinctions.  Creation  of  the  old  theological 
variety,  the  making  of  something  out  of 
nothing  is,  of  course,  for  the  scientist  un- 
thinkable ;  for  Ward,  it  is  a  creative  synthesis, 
a  constant  process  of  putting  together  a  given 
set  of  elements  into  new  forms.  The  appar- 
ently separate  forces  that  do  this  putting  to- 
gether are,  of  course,  merely  modalities  of  the 
one  universal  force,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
treat  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate.  We 
have,  then,  three  orders  of  causality:  Efficient 
cause,  which  is  a  physical  force;  Conativc 
cause,  which  is  a  psychic  force;  and  Telic  or 
Final  cause,  which  is  not  a  force,  as  is  every 
form  of  efficient  cause,  but  which  utilizes  effi- 
cient causes  in  a  manner  wholly  its  own,  and 
thus  produces  effects.  Growing  out  of  this 
comes  the  distinction  between  the  subjective 
faculties  of  mind  and  the  objective.  The  for- 
mer comprising  appetition,  desire,  conation, 
pleasure-pain,  and  such  other  faculties  as  re- 
late to  the  organism  itself;  the  latter  com- 
prising under  man's  directive  faculties  such 
as  relate  him  to  his  environment. 

To  follow  Ward  through  the  genetic  steps 
in  the  biologic  origin  of  the  subjective  facul- 
ties, the  development  of  the  social  forces, 
ontogenetic,  phylogenetic,  and  sociogenetic, 
is  fascinating  in  the  extreme,  but  would  lead 
us  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  this  review. 
As  the  first,  or  ontogenetic,  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  word  hunger,  so  the  second,  or 
phylogenetic,  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
word  love.  The  sociogenetic  forces  fall  into 
the  three  groups,   moral,  aesthetic,  and  intel- 


lectual, in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in 
the  evolution  of  the  race.  His  presentation  of 
the  Gynjecocentric  theory  of  man's  relation 
to  woman,  as  opposed  to  the  popular  view 
or  Androcentric  theory  as  based  upon  the 
picturesque  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  is  full 
and,  in  the  main,  convincing.  Ward  is  puz- 
zled that  the  theory  should  not  have  created 
more  of  a  stir  in  the  pond  of  the  anthropolo- 
gists, wherein  he  threw  this  biologic  pebble 
in  1888. 

The  third  great  subdivision  of  the  book, 
Telesis,  deals  with  the  objective  faculties,  as 
above  distinguished,  the  directive  agency  in 
man's  conscious  intelligence.  Here  is  the 
civilizing  agency  par  excellence.  It  is  man's 
ability  as  a  telic  agent,  his  command  or  utili- 
zation of  efficient  causes,  that  has  changed 
the  face  of  nature  and  indeed  diverted  even 
the  course  of  evolution  itself. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  Ward's 
standpoint  is  not  too  materialistic,  and 
whether,  ethically  speaking,  his  writings  are 
"safe."  Undoubtedly  he  is  materialistic. 
Whether  any  man  who  sets  out  to  write  a 
science  can  be  called  too  materialistic,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  It  seems  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  within  the  limits  of  that  science 
he  is  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  "things  as 
they  are,"  not  as  they  possibly  ought  to  be. 
Ward  believes  that  the  world  is  neither  so 
good  nor  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  He  is 
neither  optimist  nor  pessimist,  but  meliorist. 

L.  R.  M. 

Boys'    Self-Governing   Clubs.     By   Wini- 
fred Buck.    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.00  net. 

Miss  Buck  records  clearly  and  helpfully 
those  lessons  of  effective  practical  work 
which  those  who  arc  club  leaders  would  wish 
to  make  distinct  in  their  own  minds  and  to 
bring  before  beginners.  After  years  of  work 
in  controlling  and  directing  her  varied  clubs, 
she  has  given  us  a  fresh  inspiration  for  the 
work  of  gathering  together  groups  of  boys 
from  the  street,  winning  their  confidence,  ad- 
mitting them  into  the  Settlement,  and  start- 
ing their  clubs  before  the  formalities  of  mak- 
ing a  constitution  and  learning  parliamentary 
law  are  developed.  She  insists  very  strongly 
that  after  the  club  is  started  the  boys  should 
exercise  their  own  wills,  and  not  be  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  the  Director;  should  be 
the  dispensers  of  justice  to  the  individuals, 
punishing  all  weakness,  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  club  of  those  who  break  its 
laws.  Miss  Buck  illustrate  her  point  by 
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citing  a  case  in  which  the  boys  unlawfully 
played  base-ball  in  the  streets,  she  being  an 
unsuspected  observer.  They  continued  in 
silence  for  some  days,  but  at  last  came  to  her 
and  confessed  their  sin,  asking  her  advice  in 
the  matter.  She  replied:  "Boys,  you  know 
the  law  as  well  as  I  do.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  or  not  you  will  obey;  I  am 
going  away."  The  poor  fellows  were  dis- 
couraged, and  said:  "Oh,  Miss  Buck,  if  you 
would  only  forbid  us  to  do  it,  it  would  be 
so  much  easier."  Nevertheless,  she  learned 
afterward  that  they  abandoned  their  project 
that  very  day. 

The  book  has  chapters  on  the  ethics  of  the 
playground  and  of  the  business  meeting;  and 
it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  leader's 
personality,  and  of  the  responsibilities  toward 
activities  outside  of  the  club.  As  this  last 
matter  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  life 
of  a  Boys'  Club,  and  especially  concerns 
non-resident  Settlement  workers,  we  wish  it 
had  been  amplified  by  Miss  Buck.  Detailed 
advice  as  to  how  to  conduct  business  meet- 
ings and  social  entertainments  is  given  in  a 
clear,  spirited  style  that  will  help  every 
worker  in  doubt  as  to  methods  of  procedure. 

L.  B.  L. 

The  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's 
"Republic."  By  John  E.  Adamson,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Pretoria. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  appearance  of  another  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  educational  parts  of  Plato's  "Repub- 
lic" is  most  encouraging  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  this  study  for 
all  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education.  In  several  ways  this  is  for  the 
average  student  of  pedagogy  the  most  helpful 
exposition  and  commentary  that  has  been 
published.  The  exposition  is  clear  and  com- 
prehensive; and  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  his  comments  in  so  relating  them  to 
modern  educational  theories  and  problems, 
and  the  needs  of  the  modern  world  and 
schoolroom,  as  to  give  the  student  a  vital 
sense  of  their  illuminating  and  suggestive 
value.  Mr.  Adamson  acknowledges  heavy 
indebtedness  to  Bosanquet,  Jowett,  and 
above  all  to  Nettleship;  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  subserving  the  ends  of  the  would- 
be  pedagogue  as  these  have  not.  He  rec- 
ognizes, as  he  says  in  his  preface,  that  the 
special  value  of  Plato's  theory — its  relation  to 
life  and  to  social  and  philosophical  problems 
— is   the    cause   of   difficulty    in    studying   it: 


"the  details  are  so  interwoven  with  matters 
social,  psychological,  and  philosophical."  He 
has  tried  to  meet  these  difHcuIties,  and,  as  we 
think,  with  notable  success.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  met,  that  is,  when  the  subject  of 
education  is  seen,  as  Plato  would  have  it 
seen,  in  its  large  relations  to  life  and  a  phi- 
losophy of  life,  that  the  study  of  it  becomes 
enlarging  and  fruitful.  C. 

The  Child  Housekeeper.  By  Elizabeth 
Colson  and  Anna  G.  Chittenden.  Intro- 
duction by  Jacob  Riis.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Jacob  Riis,  in  his  introduction  to  this  vol- 
ume, has  clearly  marked  its  aim  and  purpose. 
He  says,  "Anyone  that  can  put  poetry  into 
dishwashing  and  sunshine  into  housekeeping, 
has  given  the  world  a  real  boost  toward  a 
better  day."  The  endeavor  of  the  book  is  to 
make  simple  home  duties  attractive  and  intel- 
ligent to  little  children  by  means  of  every- 
day activities,  and  by  the  aids  of  song  and 
story.  An  excellent  idea — simple  home  in- 
dustries for  the   little  people! 

The  idea  of  the  book  being  sound,  the 
method  of  realizing  the  aim  becomes  of  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  work  proposed 
is  very  like  that  of  the  kitchen-garden.  We 
find  lessons  and  songs  on  fire-building,  table- 
setting,  dish- washing,  bed-making,  etc. — ^all 
things  children  should  know  about  and  have 
a  hand  and  heart  in  doing;  for  "the  best  of 
any  time  will  always  be  in  the  home."  So 
far,  so  good.  But  when  we  examine  the 
actual  lessons  and  plans  of  execution  in  de- 
tail, our  disappointments  begin.  The  lessons 
are  given  in  the  form  of  talks  which  are  sen- 
timental, rambling,  and  unscientific.  To  illus- 
trate— we  will  take  the  talk  on  fire-making. 
This  jumble  starts  with  the  fire  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  home;  proceeds  to  give  the  five 
things  necessary  for  its  construction;  names 
numerous  articles  made  of  wood,  even  going 
into  "shut-eye-land"  to  see  the  beautiful 
mind-forests  of  the  trees  that  were  cut  down 
to  get  this  wood,  imagining  the  very  tree 
that  made  the  school  table,  with  the  bird's- 
nest  in  its  top  and  the  five  tiny  eggs  warmed 
by  the  mother's  feathered  breast — etc.,  etc.; 
and,  after  this  digression,  ending  by  building 
— what?  why,  make-believe  fire  on  a  var- 
nished table -top  and  then — chmax! — warning 
innocent  children  against  the  dangers  of 
using  kerosene  to  make  said  fire  burn  quickly. 

As  to  the  songs,  the  idea  of  getting  a  sense 
of  rhythm  into  the  work  by  singing  them  is 
most  commendable;  but  the  examples  given 
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are,  both  as  to  words  and  tunes,  not  above  the 
level  of  those  spontaneous  creations  which 
the  children  themselves  might  produce. 

This  book,  then,  is  not  satisfactory.  Its 
methods  are  faulty,  for  it  fails  to  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  children  are  provided  with 
limited  powers  of  execution,  and  it  overtaxes 
these  powers;  it  makes  the  mistake  of  giving 
ready-made  information  that  ought  to  come, 
if  it  is  to  be  vital  and  abiding,  through  the 
child's  own  suggestion  and  experimentation; 
and,  finally,  it  defeats  its  own  aim  by  making 
a  subject  that  is  in  itself  full  of  joy  and  activ- 
ity, didactic  and  forced. 

J.    P.   R. 

A  Fight  for  the  City.  By  Alfred  Hodder. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  timely  account  of  Mr.  Jerome's  work: 
of  his  activity  and  speeches  during  the  last 
municipal  campaign,  and  a  portrayal  of  his 
attitude  since  entering  into  office.  Mr.  Hod- 
der takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the  civic  strife 
as  it  is  and  has  been.  He  suggests  no  solu- 
tion for  the  coming  difficulties;  but  believes 
perhaps  that  what  is  needed  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  spirit  and  energy  which  Mr. 
Jerome  carried  into  his  former  successful 
campaign.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  this 
on  the  eve  of  another  struggle. 

Lectures  on  the  ^thics  of  T.  H.  Green, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  J.  Mar- 
tineau.  By  Henry  Sidgwick.  Macmillan 
Co. 

This  is  a  volume  for  the  close  student  of 
ethical  theory.  The  lectures  which  are  re- 
produced here  are,  as  Miss  E.  E.  Constance 
Jones,  the  editor,  explains  in  her  Preface, 
virtually  supplementary  to  Sidgwick*s  great 
work  on  "The  Methods  of  Ethics,"  and  were 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that,  when  that  work 
was  produced  in  1874,  the  three  representa- 
tive treatises  of  Professor  Green,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Dr.  Martineau,  representing  re- 
spectively the  latest  and  most  influential  ver- 
sions of  the  Transcendental  or  Idealist,  the 
Evolutional,  and  the  Intuitional  Schools,  had 
not  appeared.  It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  these  criticisms  of  the  doctrines  of 
Green's  "Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  Spencer's 
"Principle  of  Ethics,"  and  Martineau's 
'Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  from  a  critic  so 
searching  and  sincere  as  Sidgwick,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  utilitarianism,  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  every  student  as 
being  of  first-rate  importance.   The  most  con- 


structive minds  in  the  field  of  English  ethics 
are  here  put  to  trial  by  the  most  analytical 
and  critical. 

The   Place  of   Industry  in   Elementary 
Education.    By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
This  book,   which  will   derive  unusual   in- 
terest for  some  of  our  readers,  at  least,  be- 
cause Dr.  Dopp  has  recently  been  heard  in 
two  lectures  at  the   Ethical  Culture  School, 
reaches  us  too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue. 
It  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  next. 

Our    Benevolent    Feudalism.      By    W.    J. 

Ghent.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  here  to  a  cheap 
reprint  of  Mr.  Ghent's  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive book  which  received  notice  in  a  for- 
mer issue  of  the  Ethical  Record  (January, 
1903,  page  70).  It  ought  to  be  widely  read 
by  all  classes,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  now 
reach  the  hands  of  the  workman  and  wage- 
earner. 

Country  Life  in  America.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Bailey.  New  York :  Doubleday, 
Page  &  McClure. 

Country  Life  in  America  brings  a  monthly 
breath  of  fresh  country  air  into  the  city.  It 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  periodicals,  not 
over  numerous,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
pleasures  of  country  life.  Its  monthly  visit 
brings  to  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be 
bom  in  the  country,  and  as  boys  or  girls  to 
have  tasted  its  pleasures,  a  feeling  of  home- 
sickness, which  is  the  very  best  foundation  for 
a  revolt  against  some  of  the  conditions  of  our 
city  existence.  To  those  bom  in  the  city  it 
must  come  as  a  revelation  and  enticement 
Its  generous  size  offers  opportunities  for  illus- 
tration which  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
pictures  of  the  corn-field,  of  the  brook  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  of  the  woods  at  different 
seasons,  are  splendid  examples  of  modern  il- 
lustration. K. 

Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Po- 
litical Parties.  By  M.  Ostrogorski. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Frederick 
Clarke,  M.A.  With  a  preface  by  Right  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  M.P.  Two  vols.  Macmillan. 
We  are  compelled  by  lack  of  space  here  to 

defer  a  notice  of   this   important  work  that 

takes    a    place    beside    DeTocqueville's    and 

Bryce' s  classical  treatises. 
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A  Celtic  Writer  and  the J1  Celtic 
Movement.  A  Suggestion  for 
Summer  Reading. 

The  Celtic  Twiught.  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
London:  A.  H.  Bullen.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

It  is  but  infrequently  that  we  can  find  space 
here  for  new  books  that  come  primarily 
within  the  field  of  belles  lettres,  although  we 
fully  realize  the  ethical  import  and  indispen- 
sableness  of  poetry,  of  all  forms  of  art,  and,  if 
we  may  commit  a  seeming  paradox,  of  the 
non-ethical  (if  there  be  such)  or  aesthetic 
element  of  human  life.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  from  time  to  time  to  bring  before  our 
readers  some  work  or  writer  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance.  The  recent  publication 
of  three  or  four  Volumes  from  Mr.  Yeats 
tempts  to  a  leisurely  summer  consideration 
and  enjoyment  of  what  this  gifted  Irish  poet, 
and  the  Celtic  influence  and  movement  of 
which  he  is  an  expression  and  an  exponent, 
has  to  offer  for  our  delight  and  profit.  It 
has  something  of  high  value  to  offer,  we  are 
sure;  and  something  that  may  be  pretty 
definitely  characterized  both  as  an  artistic 
and  as  an  ethical  product.  What  this  is  we 
can  here  attempt  only  to  suggest. 

We  would  not  lay  heavy  ethical  hands  upon 
what  is  a  rather  fragile  flower  of  the  poetic 
temperament;  and  yet  the  evangelistic  spirit 
and  purpose  with  which  Mr.  Yeats  and  his 
brother  Celts  are  animated  might  even  jus- 
tify this.  Mr.  Yeats  now  gives  us  in  two 
volumes  of  prose — the  sensitive,  fragrant 
prose  of  the  poet,  to  be  sure — his  theoretic 
testament.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher 
malgri  lux.  Indeed,  we  recall  him  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
a  typical  top-story  poet  in  London,  dividing 
his  interests,  as  we  remember,  between  the 
poets  and  the  theosophists,  and  his  energies 
between  his  first  volume  of  verse,  his  beauti- 
ful "Wanderings  of  Oisin,"  and  Madame 
Blavatsky's  receptions.  He  has  written  much 
— poems  and  plays,  tales,  essays — since  then; 
but  the  theosophic  or  doctrinaire  part  of 
him,  overlaid  as'  it  is  in  these  books  by  a 
more  poetic  concern  about  ghosts  and  vis- 
ions, sidhe  and  banshees,  nevertheless  sur- 
vives in  certain  principles  and  attitudes, 
which  are  vigorously  maintained. 

The  volume  we  here  take  as  text  is  no  fit- 
ting introduction  to  him.  He  should  be  ap- 
proached   through    his   verse,    which,   broken 


and  rough  as  it  sometimes  is,  has  a  "natural 
magic,"  a  spontaneity  and  inevitableness,  a 
mystery  and  wistfulness,  which  we  find  in  no 
other  contemporary  poet,  unless  it  be  Fiona 
Madeod.  Sometimes  these  qualities  blossom 
suddenly  forth  in  his  prose:  they  give  a  chief 
and  too  rarely  occasional  charm  to  the 
sketches,  the  slight  (sometimes  too  slight) 
transcripts  of  Irish  legend  and  incident  of 
which  this  book  is  composed.  Twilight  rem- 
nants they  assuredly  are,  fading  misty  gleams 
of  the  perishing  folk-lore  and  imaginings, 
the  dying  faery  world  of  luckless,  dispeopled 
Ireland.  How  different  from  that  other 
"Gotterdammerung"  of  the  Teutonic  world! 
More  subtle  and  elusive,  haunted  by  what  Mr. 
Yeats  here  calls  "the  sorrow  of  beauty,  and 
the  magnificence  and  penury  of  dreams,'* 
"the  striving  after  something  never  to  be 
completely  expressed  in  word  or  deed,"  "the 
vast  and  vague  extravagance  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Celtic  heart." 

Mr.  Yeats's  theory  of  his  art  accounts  for 
this;  for  literature  is  for  him  "the  expression 
of  moods  by  the  vehicle  of  symbol  and  inci- 
dent." And  are  there  not  moods,  he  asks, 
"which  need  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  and 
faeryland  for  their  expression,  no  less  than 
this  dilapidated  earth?"  But  he  only  will 
move  freely  in  these  realms  who  has  the  sov- 
ereign gift  of  imagination.  It  is  the  lack  of 
imagination  that  is  our  great  modern  short- 
coming. It  amounts  to  a  positive  moral  de- 
fect. It  is  the  root  cause  of  our  lack  of 
tenderness,  vision,  sympathy,  and  even  intel- 
lect. Our  great  gross,  vulgarly  pushing,  fight- 
ing, flaunting  age  is  so  unlovely  and  cruel 
and  crushing  because  it  has  not  any  depth  of 
imagination.  Mr.  Yeats  expresses  the  mat- 
ter thus:  "The  reason  (meaning  deductions 
from  the  observations  of  the  senses)  binds 
us  to  mortality  because  it  binds  us  to  the 
senses,  and  divides  us  from  each  other  by 
showing  us  our  clashing  interests;  but  im- 
agination divides  us  from  mortality  by  the 
immortality  of  beauty,  and  binds  us  to  each 
other  by  opening  the  secret  doors  of  all 
hearts."  And  again:  "The  Churches  in  the 
Middle  Age  won  all  the  arts  into  their  service 
because  men  understood  that  when  imagina- 
tion is  impoverished,  a  principal  voice — some 
would  say  the  only  voice — ^for  the  awakening 
of  wise  hope  and  durable  faith,  and  under- 
standing charity,  can  speak  but  in  broken 
words,  if  it  does  not  fall  silent."  Mr.  Yeats's 
own  work  often  exhibits,  despite  some  Cel- 
tic excesses   and   formlessness,   a  fascinating 
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imaginative  and  musical  power;  and  he  is  an 
ethical  force  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  he  takes  us  so  far  from  the 
stolid  commonplaceness,  the  flat,  tawdry 
commonness  that  is  so  abundant  everywhere 
about  us. 

C 

Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.     By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

**We  love  nothing  but  the  perfect,  and  our 
dreams  make  all  things  perfect  that  we  may 
love  them." 

Mr.  Yeats,  as  the  exponent  of  the  Celtic 
race,  in  this  series  of  literary  essays  interprets 
the  ideals  of  the  writers  of  poetry  as  being  at 
last  the  great  human  ideals.  There  is  a  touch 
of  freshness,  a  certain  magic  in  the  style,  and 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  such  essays  as 
''Symbolism  of  Painting,"  "Symbolism  of  Po- 
etry," in  weaving  into  the  intellectual  imagery 
the  feeling  of  humanity.  Shelley  he  distin- 
guishes as  a  mystic  and  revolutionist,  but  ex- 
plains that  the  liberty  for  which  he  pleaded  was 
more  than  one  of  political  justice,  including 
also  intellectual  beauty.  Wagner,  Keats,  Blake, 
Rossetti,  Whistler,  Maeterlinck,  Verlaine,  have 
all  been  symbolists.  We  have  in  Blake's  illu- 
trations  of  the  Divine  Comedy  Rossetti' s  ex- 
pressions of  perfect  love  on  woman's  face  and 
actual  interpretations  of  that  perfection 
which  is  seated  in  the  heart  of  humanity — 
apart  from  the  dreamy  ideal.  "Our  imag- 
inations are  but  fragments  of  the  universal 
imagination,  portions  of  the  universal  body 
of  God,  and  as  we  enlarge  our  imagination 
by  imaginative  sympathy,  and  transform  with 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  art,  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  the  world,  we  put  off  the  limited 
mortal  man  more  and  more  and  put  on  the 
unlimited   'immortal   man.' " 

L.  B.  L. 

Where  there  is  Nothing:  A  Drama.  By 
W.  B.  Yeats.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Yeats's  plays  have  been  criticised  for 
the  slightness  of  their  theme  and  the  loose- 
ness of  their  structure.  Certainly  this  one  is 
less  interesting  as  a  drama  than  as  a 
psychological  study,  while  it  has  much  inci- 
dental literary  and  poetic  charm.  In  it  the 
hot  Celtic  temper  is  offset  by  the  spiritual 
revelation  to  Paul  Ruttledge,  revolutionist 
and  mystic.  He  is  a  revolutionist  who  con- 
tends mystically  that  all  phenomena  fail  to 
reveal  to  man  the  deepest  and  highest  aspi- 
rations. These  are  known  only  in  that  state 
of  superconsciousness  declared  by  the  saints 


to  be  the  source  of  all  inspiration.  In  a 
turbulent  scene  in  the  tavern,  this  strangely 
compounded  hero  has  a  magistrate  and  a 
colonel  bound  and  put  on  barrels,  while  he 
taunts  them  with  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
Christian  teaching  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter;  forgiving  one's  enemies;  giv- 
ing away  one's  cloak  with  the  coat,  etc.  In 
the  next  act  he  is  revealed  in  the  state  of 
trance,  from  which  his  brother  friars  fail  to 
call  him.  The  mob  pursue  him  and  his 
friends  for  heretics,  and  he  dies  a  martyr  to 
his  teaching  that  "Where  there  is  nothing, 
there  is  God." 

L.  B.  L. 


We  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers 
of  this  issue  of  the  Ethical  Record  a 
portrait  of  Emerson,  reproduced  by  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  we  think,  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  presentments  of 
the  Concord  Sage.  Not  wanting  in  the 
benignity  and  charm  of  his  early  self,  he 
wears  here  the  mature,  sage-like  and 
seer-like  look  of  his  ripened  age.  It  is 
the  image  that  we  fain  would  have  dwell 
with  us. 

To  those  who  desire  a  more  substan- 
tial portrait,  may  be  commended  the  ex- 
cellent dry  point  etching  by  Mr.  G. 
Kruell,  which  may  be  seen  at  either 
Keppel's  or  Wunderlich's,  and  may  be 
obtained  there  or  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Kruell  himself  at  331  Main  Street,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


.  .  .  "What  this  country  longs  for 
is  personalities,  g^and  persons,  to  coun- 
teract its  materialities.  For  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  universe  that  com  shall  serve  man, 
and  not  man  com." — Emerson. 


"All  good  conversation,  manners,  and 
action  come  from  a  spontaneity  which 
forgets  usages,  and  makes  the  moment 
great." — Emerson. 
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Work  of  the  New  Tork  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 


SURVEY  OF  PROGRESS  DURING  THE 
PAST  YEAR,  SUMMARIZED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT 

The  history  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture for  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  varied 
experiences,  but  of  decided  growth  in  the 
dearer  conception  of  ideals,  in  firmer  grasp 
upon  the  members  of  the  Society  at  large,  and 
the  possibilities  of  taking  its  stand  on  the  press- 
ing issues  and  complex  problems  of  our  day. 
The  first  and  most  significant  event  in  this 
direction  was  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Adler  of 
the  Chair  of  Political  and  Social  Ethics  at 
Columbia  University,  this  new  dignity  call- 
ing him  away  from  the  lecture  platform  only 
for  the  Sundays  of  three  months,  during 
which  time  the  place  was  occupied  by  influ- 
ential leaders  in  education  and  ethics — Prof. 
Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Prof.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Dr. 
Elliott,  and  Mr.  Chubb. 

The  second  important  change  was  the  de- 
cision to  transfer  the  care  of  the  School  from 
the  United  Relief  Works  directly  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

This  year  the  Sunday  School  has  success- 
fully organized  work  for  the  older  girls,  thus 
offsetting  the  failure  of  the  regular  Sunday 
School  to  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  at- 
tendance which  friends  of  the  Society  hope  to 
see  realized. 

The  HUDSON  GUILD  in  uniting  with 
the  Children's  Guild  has  coordinated  the  inter- 
ests of  both,  and  has  proved  itself  more  and 
more  equal  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  as  a  social  center.  There  has 
been  conspicuous  growth  in  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten  and  the  Library. 

In  its  work  of  interpreting  the  ideals  and 
aims  of  the  Society  to  the  people,  the 
DOWN-TOWN  ETHICAL  SOCIETY,  at 
310  Madison  Street,  has  made  encouraging 
strides.  The  clubs  now  number  eighteen; 
and  the  house  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
a  neighborhood  center,  and  increasingly  use- 
ful in  ministering  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual needs  of  the  East  Side,  and  in  giving 
to  the  foreign  population  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

The  sessions  of  the  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC   ETHICS     SECTION    have    been 


full  of  profit.  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  of  Eng- 
land, gave  two  lectures  which  were  largely 
attended.  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  led  an 
argument  on  "The  Incorporation  of  Trades- 
Unions,"  and  Mr.  Sullivan  gave  an  address 
on  "Organized  Labor  as  an  Institution,  and 
its  Internal  Methods." 

The  Society  extends  its  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations to  the  YOUNG  MEN'S  UNION, 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  Summer 
Home  at  Mountainville,  "Felicia,"  dedicated 
on  May  24th,  the  Twenty- Seventh  Anniversary 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  Emerson's  birthday. 
The  annual  entertainment  of  the  Union  also 
marked  a  hopeful  step  forward  in  its  social 
and  educational  aims. 

The  WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE  takes  no 
undue  credit  to  itself  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  to  the  work  it  has  done 
in  starting  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  at  233  West  Fourteenth  Street,  which 
has  come  to  a  successful  termination  of  its 
first  year's  experiment.  In  addition  to  its 
varied  and  philanthropic  work,  the  lecture 
courses  this  year  included  one  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer  on  "Modern  Philanthropy." 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Chubb  on  "The  Lit- 
erary Study  of  the  Bible."  For  next  year 
the  Conference  proposes  the  following  pro- 
gram:— November:  "The  Religious  Problems 
of  the  Adolescent,"  Dr.  Adler.  January:  "Co- 
Education  in  High  Schools."  February:  An 
Evening  Meeting:  "The  Rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual against  the  Rights  of  the  Family." 
March:  Symposium — "Educational  Ideals  as 
Exemplified  by  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools;" 
speakers.  Dr.  Adler,  and  #thers.  Lecture 
Course  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  and 
Monthly  Conference  with  her  in  Philan- 
thropy, in  connection  with  the  Committee  on 
Philanthropy.  The  scheme  is  given  in  detail 
below. 

The  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  UNION  have 
continued  their  cooperation  in  philanthropic 
work  with  the  Women's  Conference. 

The  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
CHILD  NATURE,  Chapter  I.,  has  finished 
the  reading  on  the  adolescent  period,  and  will 
next  year  start  a  course  on  "Education  in 
Plato's  Republic,"  conducted  by  Mr.  Chubb, 
on  two  mornings  of  the  month.  The  third 
morning  will   be  devoted  to  children's  read- 
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ing,  the  fourth  to  general  discussion.  The 
need  of  establishing  another  Chapter  for 
young  mothers  has  evinced  itself;  and,  should 
a  sufficient  number  express  their  desire  to  be- 
come members,  this  Chapter  will  be  formed. 

The  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS'  SEC- 
TION have  extended  their  work  now  to 
include  two  scholarships,  the  new  one  being 
devoted  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls. 

THE  GUILD  FOR  VISITING  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  has  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  self-support  for  each  of 
its  patients.  It  has,  moreover,  received  a 
generous  donation  of  $10,000  for  a  Summer 
Home,  and  expectantly  looks  toward  the 
future  realization  of  the  long-felt  need. 

THE  OUTING  AT  FELICIA 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  members 
of  the  Young  Men's  Union  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  inspiration  which  resulted  from  the 
successful  Outing  at  the  Summer  Home  at 
Mountainville  on  May  24th.  The  occasion 
was  commemoratory  of  the  twenty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  and  the  beautiful 
farm  purchased  by  the  Young  Men's  Union 
for  their  Fresh  Air  work,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  (proof  of  the  earnestness 
of  those  young  men  who  have  espoused 
the  Society's  ideals  of  work  for  humanity), 
seemed  a  most  fitting  place  in  which  to  bring 
together  in  pleasant  social  intercourse  the 
varied  interests  of  the  Society  and  their 
representatives.  Nor  could  the  leaders  of 
the  Society  forget  that,  by  happy  coinci- 
dence, the  day  was  also  being  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  sage 
and  prophet  of  the  Ethical  Societies,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  whose  picture  was  unveiled 
after  a  tribute  #ndered  him  by  Mr.  Chubb. 

The  ideals  of  the  work  were  set  forth  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Union, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Liebmann.  Dr.  Adler  spoke 
on  the  value  to  young  men  of  work  done  for 
children  and  of  the  splendid  influence  which 
the  surrounding  country  has  upon  city  boys 
and  girls.  The  value  of  associated  life  and  en- 
terprise in  such  an  environment  in  developing 
the  character  of  the  city  boy  was  the  topic 
of  Dr.  Elliott's  address;  and  after  varied 
musical  contributions  by  the  members  of  the 
Chorus,  Mrs.  Adler  planted  a  bit  of  ivy  com- 
memoratory of  the  dedication  of  Felicia  to 
the  ideals  of  service  and  happiness. 

So  few  are  the  occasions  offered  to  mem- 


bers of  the  Society  to  meet  in  this  informal 
way,  and  of  realizing  what  substantial  results 
are  being  achieved  in  certain  fields  of  the  So- 
ciety's activities,  that  it  is  with  much  gratifi- 
cation that  we  record  the  success  of  this  out- 
ing and  the  generally  expressed  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment  of  those  who  were  present. 

THE  SCHOOL  OUTING  AT  FORT  LEE 
ON  MAY  29,  1903 

The  influence  of  a  day  in  the  country  of 
parents  and  children,  teachers  and  pupils,, 
cannot  well  be  recounted-  in  words.  The 
happy  hours  were  spent  in  living  a  pastoral 
— the  morning  being  devoted  to  athletic 
sports  by  members  of  the  School  from  Grade 
Five  up,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  rendering 
of  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It"  in  a 
natural  amphitheater,  surrounded  by  a  back- 
ground of  trees,  a  veritable  forest  of  Arden. 
It  is  difficult  to  report  the  impression  one 
receives  of  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
such  an  out-door  performance  of  the  most 
out-of-door  play  in  the  English  language,, 
free  from  the  paraphernalia  of  stage  setting, 
foot-lights,  and  other  artificialities.  The  mem- 
bers of  Class  Gamma,  under  Miss  Jenkins's- 
efficient  coaching,  perfectly  realized  the  spirit 
of  the  play,  which  was  equally  enjoyed  by  the 
parents,  the  teachers,  the  children,  and  nu- 
merous friends. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  School  were  held  on  June  ist  at  the 
Main  School,  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 
To  mark  the  significance  of  the  occasion  as 
the  last  upon  which  such  graduation  would 
take  place  in  the  building,  the  Normal  stu- 
dents from  the  Kindergarten  course  and  the 
members  of  the  Eighth  Grade  were  gradu- 
ated together,  thereby  greatly  overcrowding 
the  Assembly  Room. 

Dr.  Adler's  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Eighth  Grade  emphasized  the  importance  of 
humility  of  mind  among  those  entering  upon 
the  adolescent  period,  reminding  them  that 
the  attitude  of  those  who  have  graduated  is 
apt  to  be  one  of  self-conscious  equality  with 
their  seniors.  To  graduate  is  but  to  take  a 
step;  and  those  who  are  farthest  along  in  ex- 
perience are  those  most  conscious  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  learning. 

To  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Class  Dr. 
Adler    spoke    sympathetically    of    those   who 
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undertake  **the  training  of  a  soul."  He  stated 
that  the  truest  teacher  and  the  most  helpful 
is  the  one  who  '*can  see  the  child's  angel," 
and  aid  the  child  to  realize  his  own  ideal. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  music,  given  by 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Normal  classes  and 
the  upper  grades  of  the  School,  was  unusu- 
ally good,  and  bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Dyke- 
ma's  skillful  training. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE 

Annouiicemeiit  of  Work  and  Classes  for 
1903-1904 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  six  monthly  confer- 
ences devoted  to  philanthropic  questions  on 
the  second  Mondays  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  and  April. 
These  conferences  will  convene  at  2.30  in  the 
afternoon.  The  first  hour  (which  will  be 
private  for  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Conference  of  the  Ethical  Society  and  such 
other  workers  as  may  be  specially  invited) 
it  is  proposed  to  devote  to  the  hearing  of  re- 
ports of  the  different  departments  of  the 
Philanthropic  Section  and  the  discussion  of 
detail  problems  involved.  At  3.30  it  is  hoped 
to  have  present  a  larger  attendance  of  those 
interested  in  the  various  topics  to  be  pre- 
sented for  special  study.  Mrs.  Spencer  will 
speak  for  a  half-hour  in  introduction  or  in 
closing,  and  workers  in  the  respective  lines 
indicated  by  the  program  of  each  meeting  will 
be  asked  to  tell  of  work  done  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Ethical  Society.  Thus  the  Philan- 
thropic Conferences  will  have  a  twofold  ob- 
ject— to  help  the  women  of  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety and  those  associated  with  them  in  prac- 
tical philanthropic  work,  and  in  the  effort  to 
extend  and  improve  that  work;  and  also  to 
bring  the  Ethical  Society  workers  into  closer 
touch  with  all  similar  agencies  for  benevo- 
lent effort  in  the  city.  The  subjects  sug- 
gested for  these  monthly  Conferences  will  be 
announced  in  our  next  issue. 

For  further  information  apply  at  48  East 
Fifty-eighth  Street. 

THE  FARM  SCHOOL  AT  FELICIA 

The  outlook  for  this  enterprise  is  very 
promising — sixty  applicants  for  the  Farm 
School  (June  15 — July  13)  have  thus  far  been 
accepted.     The  response  to  the  idea  of  shar- 


ing in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  house- 
hold has  been  most  hearty,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  the  parents.  In  the  man- 
ual departments  at  school,  the  boys  have 
made  for  summer  use  a  boat  and  a  number  of 
tables;  and  the  girls  have  hemmed  table- 
cloths and  made  napkin-rings.  Plans  for  the 
bath-house  to  be  built  on  Moodna  Creek, 
near  Brittle  Rock,  are  completed,  and  the 
bath-house  will  be  built  by  the  children  upon 
their  arrival.  It  will  be  made  in  sections,  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  away  each  Fall  to  escape 
freshets.  The  base-ball  field  is  now  being 
graded,  and  the  children  will  build  the  back- 
stop, and  also  lay  out  tennis-court  and  basket- 
ball and  croquet  grounds.  Owing  to  the 
drought,  the  weeds  will  not  require  so  much 
attention  as  was  expected,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  of  watering  to  be  done.  If  it  rains, 
the  school  will  also  plant  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  September  occupants.  The  garden 
already  yields  radishes,  lettuce,  and  other 
early  vegetables;  strawberries  are  ripe,  and 
cherries  will  soon  follow. 

THE    OPENING    OF    THE    NEW 
SCHOOL 

In  spite  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
strike  in  the  buildiner  trades,  it  is  still 
confidently  expected  that  the  new 
School  Building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
School  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  work 
is  being  pushed  by  the  architects  and 
the  builder  with  every  possible  speed. 
Meantime,  the  heads  of  the  School  have 
been  working  out  plans  on  the  scholas- 
tic and  pedagogical  side.  A  new  School 
circular  has  been  issued,  giving  all  nec- 
essary information  as  to  the  equipment 
and  organization  of  the  School,  and, 
early  in  the  Fall  the  course  of  study, 
with  all  the  changes  caued  for  by  the 
enlarged  resources  of  the  School,  will 
be  published. 

Very  few  places  remain  to  be  filled  in 
the  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools. 
Applications  for  the  High  School  are 
coming  in,  and  those  who  intend  to  en- 
ter pupils  should  do  so  with  little  delay. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  28th  and 
29th  of  September. 

All  information  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  109 
West  54th  Street. 
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before  been  published  in  a  single  number,  and  the  magazine  will  be  conducted  on 
these  lines  in  future. 
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Canada  s  Attempted  Solution  of  the  Problem 

of  Religious  Education  in  the 

Public  Schools 


NOT  many  days  ago,  there  ap- 
peared, in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  New  York  Times,  an 
article  headed:  "Is  our  School  System 
Vicious?"  The  title  was  enough  to  in- 
dicate that  the  question  under  discussion 
was  the  old  one — no  less  debated  in  Can- 
ada than  in  the  United  States — as  to  the 
moral  effect  of  the  banishment  of  all 
dogmatic  teaching  of  religion  from  the 
public  schools.  What  particularly  ar- 
rested my  attention,  was  a  quotation 
from  Cardinal  Gibbons,  to  the  effect 
that  the  defects  of  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics complain  in  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  remedied  if  "the 
denominational  system,  which  now  ob- 
tains in  Canada,"  were  adopted;  upon 
which  the  editorial  comment  was  that 
"a  candid  examination  of  the  working 
of  the  public  school  system  in  Canada 
would  illuminate  the  discussion."  In 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Sun^  received 
to-day  (15th  October)  I  find  a  letter,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  chaplain  of 
the  Convent  of  ^lercy,  in  which  refer- 
ence is  again  made  to  Canada  as  furnish- 
ing "a  working  model"  of  what  a  public 
school  system  ought  to  be.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  desirable  to  un- 
dertake that  "candid  examination"  of 
the  public  school  system  existing  here, 
which  the  Times  recommends.    In  some 


respects,  it  may  prove  "illuminating;" 
that  it  would  solve  all,  or  even  the  most 
important,  questions  which  the  subject 
suggests,  I  hardly  venture  to  hope. 

The  first  observation  to  make  in  ap- 
proaching the  subject  is  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  Canadian  public 
school  system.  As  in  the  United  States, 
public  education  is  a  matter  for  the  sep- 
arate States,  so,  in  Canada,  it  is  a  matter 
of  Provincial,  not  of  Dominion  or  Fed- 
eral, jurisdiction.  Consequently,  there  are 
as  many  public  school  systems  as  there 
are  Provinces,  with  an  additional  one 
for  the  Northwest  Territories.  These 
range  from  a  system  mainly  ecclesiasti- 
cal, in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  one 
as  nearly  secular  as  possible,  in  British 
Columbia.  The  one  best  adapted,  per- 
haps, to  throw  light  upon  current  con- 
troversies, is  that  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, where  a  very  complete  system  of 
separate  schools  has  been  conceded  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  rest  of 
the  population  content  themselves,  or 
have  to  content  themselves  (which  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing)  with  the  public 
schools,  which  are  absolutely  divested  of 
all  denominational  character,  and  in 
which  no  religious  doctrine  whatever 
can  be  specificall>  inculcated. 

HISTORY    01^    CANADIAN     DEVELOPMENTS. 

In    educational   matter s,^Xanadaj  has 
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always  been  more  or  less — and  more 
rather  than  less — 2l  country  of  compro- 
mises, and  if  we  seek  an  explanation  of 
the  fact,  we  find  it  in  the  circumstances 
of  its  early  history.  When  England 
acquired,  by  conquest,  in  1759,  and  by 
treaty,  in  1763,  possession  of  the  French 
dominions  in  North  America,  it  took 
over  a  population  almost  exclusively 
French  and  Catholic.  How  to  deal  with 
such  a  people,  became  at  once  a  question 
for  British  statesmanship.  Under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  his  Britannic  Majesty 
agreed  "to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  above  ceded  the  liberty 
of  the  Catholic  religion,"  and,  conse- 
quently, to  "give  the  most  express  and 
the  most  effectual  orders  that  his  new 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  profess 
the  worship  of  their  religion,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit." 
Five  years  later,  1774,  the  Quebec  Act, 
the  first  piece  of  legislation  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  with  respect  to  Can- 
ada, provided,  not  only  that  "his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  professing  the  religion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  have,  hold, 
and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  subject 
to  the  King's  supremacy,"  but  that  "the 
clergy  of  the  said  church  may  hold,  re- 
ceive, and  enjoy  their  accustomed  dues 
and  rights  with  respect  to  such  persons 
(only)  as  shall  profess  the  said  religion." 
The  latter  provision,  which  legalized  the 
collection  of  tithes  for  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  created  great  in- 
dignation in  the  older  British  colonies, 
then  in  actual  revolt,  though  separation 
had  not  yet  been  decided  on.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England  by  the 
Philadelphia  Congress,  dated  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  astonishment  is  confessed 
"that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever 
consent  to  establish  in  that  country 
(Canada)  a  religion  that  has  deluged 
your  island  in  blood,  and  dispersed   im- 


piety, bigotry,  persecution,  murder  and 
rebellion  through  every  part  pf  the 
world."  The  same  Congress,  a  month 
later,  indited  a  very  seductive  address 
to  the  people  of  Canada,  pointing  out 
the  liberties  of  which  they  were  deprived, 
and  the  dismal  prospects  before  them, 
unless  they  should  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  colonies  in  revolt.  "We  defy  you," 
said  the  address,  "casting  your  view  on 
every  side,  to  discover  a  single  circum- 
stance, promising  from  any  quarter  the 
faintest  hope  of  liberty  to  you  or  your 
posterity,  but  from  an  entire  adoption  in- 
to the  union  of  these  colonies."  What 
people  cannot  see  in  the  future  is  often 
there,  all  the  same,  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  due  time. 

Having  provided  ways  and  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  omission  if 
Parliament  had  not  equally  made  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  "Pro- 
testant religion", — ^as  the  established 
form  of  religion  in  Great  Britain  was 
then,  and  is  still,  legally  called.  Section 
6  of  the  Act  empowers  his  Majesty,  and 
his  successors,  accordingly,  to  levy  dues 
in  like  manner  "for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  Protestant 
clergy,  as  he,  or  they,  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  think  necessary  or  expedient." 
The  principle  of  a  State  support  of  re- 
ligion, we  thus  see,  was  introduced  into 
the  first  constitution  given  to  Canada  un- 
der British  rule.  How  easily  this  would 
develop  into  State  provision  for  religious 
education  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 

The  constitution  of  1774  lasted  till 
1 79 1.  In  the  interval  the  population  had 
greatly  increased,  and  a  considerable 
English  element  had  been  added.  More- 
over, peace  had  been  made  with  the 
American  colonies,  and  there  had  been 
a  large  emigration  from  those  colonies 
to  Canada  of  citizens  who  preferred  to 
live  under  the  British  flag.  Some  thou- 
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sands  of  these  had  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  old  Cana- 
da— what  is  now  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec— a  struggle  had  beg^n  between 
French  and  English,  which  was  destined 
to  have  its  outcome  in  the  abortive  "Re- 
bellion" of  1837.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
British  government  was  inclined  to  side 
with  its  French  subjects,  rather  than 
with  the  more  clamorous  English  set- 
tlers and  adventurers;  and  it  was  with 
the  hope  of  securing,  at  least,  temporary 
peace,  that  a  division  was  made  of  the 
country  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada.  This  was  effected 
by  the  so-called  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791.  The  idea,  roughly  speaking,  was 
to  let  the  French,  who  were  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority, and  were  the  original  possessors 
of  the  soil,  have  their  way,  in  the  main, 
in  the  Lower  Province,  and  the  English, 
who  predominated  in  the  West,  have 
their  way  there.  It  was  a  short-sighted 
policy,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns us  here.  What  it  is  desirable  to 
point  out,  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1791, 
while  maintaining  all  the  rights  pre- 
viously conceded  to  the  Catholics,  made 
more  distinct  provision  than  before  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  in 
both  Provinces  by  means  of  a  reserva- 
tion of  lands.  The  lands  so  set  aside 
were  known  as  the  "Clergy  Reserves," 
and,  under  that  name,  became  a  subject 
of  fierce  contention  in  after  years.  Just 
as  fast  as  the  country  filled  up,  each 
township  or  parish  was  to  have  its  own 
duly  endowed  "parsonage  or  rectory,"  to 
which  the  Governor,  or  other  representa- 
tive of  his  Majesty,  might  present  an  in- 
cumbent. Although  the  germs  of  a  State 
Church,  thus  planted  in  the  fresh  Cana- 
dian soil,  were  not  destined  to  fructify, 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
community  for  which  such  a  constitution 
had  been  shaped,  would  be  disposed,  in 
making  provision  for  public  education, 
to  regard  religious  teaching  as  an    im- 


portant part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1807,  how- 
ever, that  the  legislature  of  Upper  Cana- 
da took  any  action  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools.  In  that  year,  the 
sum  of  iSoo  currency  (equal  to  $3,200) 
was  voted  to  pay  the  salaries  of  eight 
teachers  of  as  many  public  schools,  one 
for  each  district,  into  which  the  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada  was  divided.  The 
Act  gave  the  Governor  power  to  appoint 
five  trustees  for  each  district  The 
trustees  were  to  provide  school  buildings 
and  select  teachers,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion of  their  choice  by  the  Governor. 
The  question  of  religion  in  connection 
with  education  does  not  seem,  at  this 
time,  to  have  been  raised.  It  doubtless 
rested  with  the  trustees  of  each  locality 
to  see  that  such  religious  instruction  was 
given  as  they  approved.  In  1816,  a 
grant  of  i6,ooo  currency  was  made,  and 
the  appointment  of  trustees  was  vested 
in  the  rate  payers  of  the  different  locali- 
ties. With  increasing  population,  the 
schools  had,  by  this  time,  become  much 
more  numerous.  The  choice  of  school 
books  was  left  to  the  trustees,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  district  boards,  appointed 
by  the  Governor;  As  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  religious  difficulties  at  this  date,  we 
must  conclude  that  loc^il  sentiment  was 
allowed  to  rule,  and  that  care  was  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
offense  in  questions  of  religious  opin- 
ion. 

The  distinct  recognition  of  what  we 
may  call  the  principle  of  separation^  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  after  the  re- 
union of  the  two  Provinces  in  the  year 
1 84 1.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  united 
legislature,  was  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
act  for  the  organization  of  public  school 
education  in  Canada.  It  was  thought, 
at  first,  that  one  system  might  be  made 
to  serve  for  the  whole  Province,  dis- 
similar in  nationality  and  religion,  as  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sections  were.  The 
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Act  of  1841  provides  that  "whenever  any 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  professing  a 
religions  faith  diflferent  from  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town- 
ship or  parish,  shall  dissent  from  the  reg- 
ulations, arrangements,  or  proceedings 
of  the  Common  School  Commissioners,*' 
they  may  proceed  to  elect  their  own 
trustees,  and,  having  done  so,  and  made 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing on  a  school  or  schools,  may  claim  a 
share  of  the  school  grant — fixed  by  the 
Act  at  £50,000 — according  to  the  number 
of  children  for  whose  education  they 
are  providing.  Two  years'  experience 
Sufficed  to  prove  that  one  school  system 
could  not  possibly  meet  the  needs,  or  at 
least  the  views,  of  two  communities  so 
widely  different  as  the  predominantly 
French  and  Catholic  one  inhabiting 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  predominantly 
English  and  Protestant  one  inhabiting 
Upper  Canada.  So,  in  1843,  ^  special 
Act  was  passed,  applying  to  the  schools 
of  Upper  Canada ;  the  schools  of  Lower 
Canada  remaining  for  three  years  longer, 
or  till  1846,  under  the  General  Act  of 
1 84 1.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  the  laws  for  each  sec- 
tion of  the  Province  should  be  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  so  far  as  re- 
ligious interests  were  concerned.  If 
consideration  was  to  be  shown  to  the 
Protestant  minority  in  the  East,  equal 
care  and  consideration  must  be  shown 
to  the  Catholic  minority  in  the  West.  In 
1846  Acts  were  passed  concurrently,  re- 
organizing the  educational  systems  of 
the  two  sections ;  and  in  each  there  was 
a  provision  similar  to  that  introduced 
into  the  Act  of  1841,  giving  rehgious 
dissentients  a  right  to  establish  schools 
of  their  own,  and  to  draw  from  the 
school  fund  an  amount  proportional  to 
the  number  of  children  they  educated 
compared  with  the  total  number  in  the 
"public"  schools,  as  those  of  the  ma- 
jority  were   distinctively   called.      How 


thoroughly  prepared  Lower  Canada  was 
to  accept  clerical  guidance  in  the  matter 
of  the  education  of  its  youth,  is  shown 
by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1846,  expressly 
conferring  on  the  cur^  of  such  parish 
"the  exclusive  right  to  select  the  books 
having  reference  to  religion  and  morals." 
The  Act  for  Upper  Canada  did  not 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  this  extent;  but  practically,  no 
doubt,  the  moral  and  religious  teaching 
6f  the  pupils  in  the  separate  schools  was 
placed  effectually  under  their  control. 

A  revision  of  the  Upper  Canada  (On- 
tario) school  law,  made  in  1850,  re- 
newed the  provision  for  separate  schools 
for  Roman  Catholics,  and  also  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  Protestants  and  for  colored  people. 
As  long  as  a  school  was  operated  under 
the  general  law,  without  any  question  of 
religion  being  raised,  it  was  a  "public" 
school,  whether  the  teacher  was  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic;  but  if  the  teacher  was 
a  Protestant,  Catholics  had  the  right  to 
separate  themselves  and  form  a  distinct 
school  community;  and  if  the  teacher 
was  a  Catholic,  Protestants  had  a  similar 
right.  In  like  manner,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  colored  people  might  separate 
themselves  and  establish  a  school  of 
their  own.  Up  to  this  date,  however, 
dissentients, — though  they  were  entitled 
to  draw  on  the  Provincial  school 
fund, — ^were  not  exempted  from  local 
assessment  for  public  school  purposes; 
and,  as  they  had  to  pay  for  their  own 
schools  as  well,  they  had  a  double  burden 
to  bear.  The  teachers,  whom  they  en- 
gaged, were  also  obliged  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates from  the  District  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
school  teachers.  An  act  passed  in  1852, 
made  a  change  in  both  respects:  it  ex- 
empted dissentients  from  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes,  provided  they 
raised,  for  their  own  purpose,  an  amount 
equal    to    the    assessment    which     they 
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would  have  to  pay  were  they  supporters 
of  the  public  schools;  while,  as  regards 
the  teachers,  it  provided  that  a  certificate, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
would  be  a  sufficient  qualification.  Still 
more  important,  this  Act  gave  to  the 
Separate  School  Trustees  the  status  of 
a  legal  corporation  authorized  to  levy  a 
school  rate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
boards  of  Public  School  Trustees. 
Hitherto,  the  money  they  had  collected 
from  their  neighbors  was,  in  effect,  vol- 
untary contributions. 

About  this  time,  "Protestant"  public 
opinion  in  Upper  Canada — (not  yet  a 
province,  but  later  known  as  such  under 
the  name  of  Ontario) — began  to  take 
alarm  at  what  it  regarded  as  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Roman  Catholics 
upon  the  Public  School  system.  Many 
were  in  favor  of  withdrawing  all  the 
privileges  conceded  to  the  separate 
schools,  so  that  there  might  be  through- 
out the  Province  one  uniform  and  com- 
pletely undenominational  system  of  pub- 
lic school  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  particularly 
the  clerg}%  were  determined  to  hold  on 
to  what  they  had  secured,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  improve  their  position  in  some 
respects.  The  question  of  separate 
schools,  or  no  separate  schools,  thus  be- 
came one  of  the  burning  political  ques- 
tions of  the  hour. 

The  Catholics  formed  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada,  but  they  were  strong  in  their 
alliance  with  the  Catholics  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  people  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, as  it  was  frequently  called,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  held  that  the 
matter  was  not  one  in  which  the  Lower 
Canadians  should  interfere,  as  they  had 
their  own  school  law,  and  were  manag- 
ing things  in  their  own  section  of  the 
country  to  please  themselves.  "Yes," 
was  the  reply,  "and  we  are  allowing 
the    most    perfect  liberty    to    the    Pro- 


testants to  organize  and  manage  their 
own  schools  in  their  own  way."  "The 
conditions  are  not  the  same,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. "You  give  your  public  schools 
a  distinctly  ecclesiastical  character; 
you  professedly  use  them  for  the  propa- 
gation and  strengthening  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith;  and  thus  the  Protestants 
are  forced  out.  We  do  not  force  Catho- 
lics out  of  our  public  schools;  they 
leave  because  they  want  to  have  schools 
on  your  model — schools  that  shall  be 
nurseries  of  the  faith,  .and  in  which  the 
priest  shall  always  have  a  controlling 
voice." 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  introduction,  in  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature, by  a  private  member,  Mr.  (now 
the  Honorable  Senator)  R.  W.  Scott,  in 
the  year  1862,  of  a  measure  entitled  the 
"Separate  Schools  Act,"  making  distinct 
and  independent  provisions  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance,  in  Upper 
Canada,  of  separate  schools,  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic.  It  did  not  pass  that 
year,  but  being  re-introduced  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  was  carried,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  animated  debate,  by  a  large 
majority,  chiefly  composed  of  Lower 
Canada  votes.  Even  the  Protestant 
members  from  Lower  Canada,  with  one 
exception,  voted  for  it,  so  far  giving  evi- 
dence of  their  satisfaction  with  the  edu- 
cational arrangements  made  in  their  own 
half  of  the  Province.  Of  the  members 
from  Upper  Canada,  twenty-two  voted 
for  it,  and  thirty  against  it.  Those  who 
voted  in  its  favor  were,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  Protestants,  and  some  were 
Orangemen.  The  celebrated  D'Arcy 
McGee,  fated  to  fall,  five  years  later, 
under  the  hand  of  a  midnight  assassin, 
made  an  extremely  eloquent  and  eflfective 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Doubtless, 
politics  helped  the  measure.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  gave  it  support; 
it  could  hardly  do  otherwise — ^at  least  as 
these  things  are  pledged  in  the  political 
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world — for  it  was  in  a  very  precarious 
position  at  the  moment,  and  mainly  de- 
pended upon  French  votes.  Still,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  voted 
for  it  did  so,  in  most  cases,  from  inde- 
pendent conviction.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  voted  against  it, 
were  visibly  swayed  by  a  somewhat 
crude  religious  prejudice.  A  political 
vote  is  something  into  which  many 
casual  elements  always  enter.  What 
can  be  said  of  this  vote,  was  that  it  vir- 
tually settled  the  question  of  separate 
schools  in  Ontario.  Xo  one,  to-day, 
ventures  to  hint  that  the  step  taken  in 
1863  can  be  retraced, 

THE  RESULT. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What 
has  been  the  result?  Let  us  try  to  an- 
swer it  as  briefly  as  possible.  First  of 
all,  the  results  most  confidently  predicted 
at  the  time  have  not  ensued.  The  public 
school '  system  of  Ontario  has  not  been 
broken  up  and  religious  feeling  has  not 
been  embittered. 

To  deal  with  the  second  matter 
first,  there  is  far  less  hostility  to-day 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  than  there  was 
forty  years  ago.  I  do  not  attribute  this 
to  the  establishment  of  separate  schools ; 
for  the  phenomenon  is  almost  world- 
wide: religious  hatreds  are  dying  out. 
Still,  let  us  note  the  complete  failure  of 
the  prophecy  that  religious  strife  would 
be  increased. 

Secondly;  the  public  school  system 
has  not  been  broken  up ;  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  it  has  not  been  visibly  impaired. 
The  latest  statistics  in  my  possession  are 
those  for  the  year  1901.  They  show — 
we  are  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  ex- 
clusively of  the  Province  of  Ontario — 
5,663  public  schools  in  operation,  and 
372  separate  schools  (accommodating 
one-ninth  of  the  children  educated), 
less  than  one  in  fifteen,  though  the  Ro- 


man Catholic  population  constitutes  more 
than  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  entire  Pro- 
vince. It  is  true  that,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  Protestant  school 
population  has  shown  a  slight  decline, 
and  the  Catholic  a  slight  increase.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  a  greater  propor- 
tional emigration  of  Protestants  than  of 
Catholics  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  larger 
birth-rate  among  the  Catholics;  but,  in 
any  case,  it  can  hardly  be  converted  into 
an  argument  against  separate  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  cities  a  not  unhealthful  emula- 
tion, quite  unaccompanied,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  by  any  bad  feeling,  has 
sprung  up  between  the  public  and  the 
separate  schools.  The  teaching  in  the 
latter  is  acknowledged  to  have  greatly 
increased  in  efficiency  of  late  years,  and 
the  results,  in  some  cases,  are  quite  com- 
parable with  the  best  obtained  in  the 
public  schools.  Another  advantage, 
which  it  is  proper  to  mention,  is  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  feel  that  justice — 
though,  in  their  opinion,  no  more  than 
justice — has  been  done  them;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  a  help  towards  good  citizen- 
ship and  general  contentment  with  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  that  a  system  of  sepa- 
rate schools  for  Roman  Catholics  ex- 
ists, is  not  without  its  significance.  As  the 
preceding  historical  sketch  has  shown, 
it  was  through  her  close  connection 
with  the  present  Province  of  Quebec, 
when  both  constituted  what  is  now  called 
"old  Canada,"  that  Ontario  (Upper  Can- 
ada) was  led  to  adopt  this  policy.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  really  was  in- 
evitable. That  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  inevitable,  we  see  from  the 
example  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
which,  never  having  been  brought  into 
the  same  intimate  relations  with  French 
Canada,  have  not  adopted  the  separate 
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school  system ;  though  a  kind  of  modus 
Vivendi  has  been  arrived  at,  by  which,  in 
Catholic  localities.  Catholic  teachers  are 
employed  and  Catholic  teaching  is 
more  or  less  permitted. 

APPLICABILITY    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

I  expressed,  at  the  outset,  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  Canadian  experience  would 
go  very  far  towards  solving  the  ques- 
tions now  being  agitated  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  school  system  there  is  to 
be  disturbed,  it  should  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
npt  working  well;  that  the  cause  of  its 
working  ill  is  clearly  perceived ;  and  that 
the  appropriate  and  specific  remedy  is 
perceived  no  less  clearly.  When  these  con- 
ditions exist,  no  reasonable  people  should 
object  to  changing  any  law.  The  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  is  doing  pretty  well 
with  a  separate  school  system,  which 
political  circumstances  may  be  said  to 
have  forced  on  her;  but  that  another 
community,  not  similarly  circumstanced, 
should  follow  her  example,  is  not  a 
necessary  inference. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  question  still  to 
consider.  If  the  State,  using  the  term 
in  its  widest  sense,  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide for  public  education,  so  far  super- 
ceding the  efforts  of  individual  parents, 
should  she,  or  should  she  not,  recogniz- 
ing the  fundamental  responsibility  of  pa- 
rents for  their  children's  well-being,  seek 
to  impart  the  education  as  much  as  pos- 


sible in  accordance  with  the  parents' 
wishes  and  sense  of  obligation?  If  so, 
it  might  follow  that  education  should  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  such  persons 
as  any  group  of  parents,  bound  together 
by  common  opinions,  and  capable,  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  proportioned  to  their 
number,  of  sustaining  a  school,  might 
select.  Herbert  Spencer  would  advise 
the  State  to  leave  education  entirely 
alone ;  but,  if  the  State  will  take  a  hand 
in  it,  I  almost  think  that,  attaching  the 
importance  he  does  to,  the  cultivation  of 
parental  and  filial  relations,  he  would  pre- 
fer the  system  hinted  at  to  the  prevalent 
one,  which  makes  education  an  exclu- 
sively State  function.  This  is  the  view 
taken,  I  may  add,  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educationists  of  our  gen- 
eration. Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  In 
an  address  delivered  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  a  body  of  school  teachers,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  State  had 
"no  natural  right  to  take  away  the  child 
from  the  parent,  or  those  to  whom  the 
parent  chooses  to  entrust  it."  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  question,  which  each 
community  must  settle  for  itself.  The 
Canadian  example  only  shows  what  has 
been  done,  and  what,  perhaps,  could  be 
done  again.  It  does  not  show — ^nor  can 
any  mere  example  show — what  ought  to 
to  be  done. 

W.  D.  Le  Sueur, 
(Ottawa). 


Trade  Unionism  is  one  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  time:  it  is  forcing  upon  us 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  ethical 
problems  affecting  the  social  and  indus- 
trial organization  and  welfare  of  mod- 
ern communities.  The  public  sadly  needs 
education  on  the  subject,  and  gets  little 
from  the  press.  What  Trade  Unions 
are,  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  few 
seem  to  understand;  even  the  majority 


of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unions  them- 
selves, as  we  have  incidentally  learned 
on  the  testimony  of  the  printer  in  put- 
ting the  following  article  through  the 
press.  The  first  essential  towards  an 
effective  solution  of  our  labor  problems  is 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  fac- 
tors of  the  case ;  and  Mr.  Sullivan's  ex- 
position of  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
of  the  unions  will  contribute  to  that  end. 
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The  Mechanism  of   Trades   Unions 


IN  THE  EARLY  days  of  unionism 
in  this  country  a  union  sprang  from 
a  local  sentiment.  A  knot  of  men, 
shopmates  or  fellow  townsmen,  perhaps 
meeting  secretly,  bound  themselves  to- 
gether by  a  pledge, — recruits,  whispering 
in  fear  their  fealty  to  the  infant  organi- 
zation, being  taken  in  later.  When  strong 
enough,  the  newly  formed  body  would 
send  a  deputation  to  interview  employ- 
ers, who  were  usually  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  snub  the  spokesmen, 
refuse  recognition  of  the  union,  and 
laugh  at  threats  of  a  strike.  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  beginning  of  the  ma- 
chinists* union  lay  in  the  action  of 
a  small  number  of  men,  who,  laboring 
in  the  torrid  heat  of  a  summer  day,  re- 
pairing a  locomotive  engine,  communi- 
cated to  one  another  their  feeling  to- 
ward the  company  employing  them,  and 
then  worked  on,  meditating  an  effective 
resistance.  Each  man  had  called  at  the 
office  to  beg  better  terms — a  small  in- 
crease in  the  low  wages,  a  shortening  of 
the  long  day — and  each  had  been  told 
that  the  company  had  applications  with- 
out cease  from  men  willing  to  work  at 
the  terms  it  offered.  All  agreed  that 
their  condition  was  slavish.  One  at  last 
threw  down  his  tools  and  exclaimed: 
"I'll  work  no  longer  on  such  terms." 
Another  said :  "Nor  will  I,"  and  the  rest 
quit  each  in  turn.  The  company  found 
itself  unable  to  replace  the  force.  Its 
wise  representatives  saw  in  this  fact  a 
change  in  the  labor  market.  They  called 
the  men  back,  negotiated,  and  offered 
better  terms.  The  men  returned.  They 
had  given  birth  to  a  union,  and  had 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  political 
economy  of  their  own  trade.  Other  lo- 
calities followed  their  example. 

But  this  method  of  organization  was 


slow  and  costly.  In  these  later  times 
unions  usually  come  to  life  through  or- 
ganizers— ^paid  or  voluntary — who  work 
systematically  in  the  union  cause.  A 
sentiment  to  unite  may  exist  in  a  locality-, 
or  in  a  trade,  but  the  means  or  knowl- 
edge how  best  to  proceed  will  often  be 
lacking.  An  organizer  from  the  inter- 
national union  of  the  trade  especially  in- 
terested, or  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  enters  on  the  scene,  sets 
to  work  among  the  unorganized,  gives 
instructions,  furnishes  financial  aid,  and, 
often  without  much  effort,  gathers  into 
the  new  union  a  controlling  element  of 
the  trade  9r  the  district.  The  employees  of 
the  New  York  elevated  roads  were  thus 
organized  during  the  last  year.  The  local 
Federation  organizer,  assisted  by  agents 
of  the  Amalgamated  Street  Car  Employ- 
ees of  America,  adopted  methods  proven 
to  be  good  in  the  course  of  their  exper- 
ience with  large  companies  whose  officers 
might  not  stand  by  idly  while  the  em- 
ployees were  organizing.  The  first  step 
in  the  scheme  was  to  give  a  circular  let- 
ter to  each  of  six  employees,  asking  them 
to  join  the  proposed  union,  and  to  send 
to  the  organizer  one  dollar  each  and  the 
names  of  six  others  likely  to  join.  To 
these  new  phalanxes  of  six,  similar  cir- 
cular letters  were  sent,  with  the  same  re- 
quest. When  the  organizer  had  thus  col- 
letcd  sixteen  hundred  names,  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  number.  Four- 
teen hundred  attended.  He  told  them 
they  had  the  sixteen  hundred  dollars  in 
the  treasury,  and  then  looked  on  as 
mentor  while  they  elected  their  own  of- 
ficers, and  otherwise  put  their  organiza- 
tion in  the  field,  full  fledged  in  one  day. 
Lastly,  the  International  President  of 
the  union,  invited  to  take  hold  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  company,  soon  con- 
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vinced  its  managers  that  the  union  was  National  Building  Trades  Council.  In 
strong,  that  he  himself  authoritatively  the  far  West  are  the  American  Labor 
represented  it,  and  that  his  ability  to  Union  and  the  Western  Federation  of 
discuss  the  case  competently,  and  from  Miners,  growths  mainly  of  the  last  four 
wide  experience,  was  excellent.  The  years;  and  in  Washington  is  the  head- 
company  came  to  terms.  quarters  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  repre- 

Critics  of  the  two  methods  of  organiz-  senting  a  shadowy  membership, 

ing  have  entertained  the  belief  that  the  An  example  of  the  stronger  labor  or- 

older  was  the  better ;  that,  as  men  sacri-  ganizations   is   the   International   Typo- 

ficed    and    won,  they    became    stronger  graphical  Union.    On  May  31,  1903,  its 

unionists.    This  is  to  be  doubted.    What  membership  was : 

mainly  makes  good  union  men  is  exper-  ^^^^^    Members, 

ience    with    the    beneficent    results    of  English  Unions  of  Composit- 

unionism.      Once    this    agency     raises  ors  and  Proof  Readers 616  43,151 

wages  and  shortens  the  work  day,  men  German     Unions     of    Com- 

Avill  turn  their  eyes  to  it  ever  afterward.  positors  and  Proof  Read- 

The    newer    method    also    exhibits    the  ers    21        962 

widening  horizon  of  unionism.     An  in-      Photo   Engravers    16       407 

temational  union  to-day  seeks  to  master      Mailers    21        940 

all  the   factors  that  relate  to  its  labor      Typefounders    7       442 

market   everywhere.     When    the   Mine      Newspaper  Writers 18        357 

Workers'  organizers  appeared  in  Judge  Only  one  local  union  of  either  of  these 
Jackson's  district  in  West  Virginia,  he  branches  is  allowed  in  any  city.  Form- 
saw  in  them  only  a  pack  of  intruding  eriy  the  International  Typographical 
outside  agitators,  seeking  to  destroy  the  Union  included  the  stereotypers,  press- 
alleged  happy  relations  existing  between  men  and  bookbinders ;  and  this  compre- 
good  employers  and  satisfied  employees,  hensive  membership  was  regarded  as 
What  the  union  officials  were  attempt-  illustrative  of  a  coming  "industrialism" 
ing  was  to  bring  to  an  end  the  disastrous  in  which  all  employees  in  an  industry 
competition  carried  on  by  the  poorly  paid  were  to  be  welded  into  a  single  combina- 
non-unionists  in  West  Virginia  with  the  tion.  But  the  experience  of  this  consoli- 
union  coal  field  district  of  Western  dation  of  employees  in  the  printing  in- 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  selling  price  of  the  dustry  has  brought  the  various  branches 
coal  in  the  general  markets  gauged  the  to  favor,  not  federation,  but  separate  or- 
wages  of  the  union  miners.  ganizations,    with  intertrade  agreements 

Few  existing  American  unions  ante-  or  unwritten,  but  well  understood,  con- 
date  1850;  most  of  them  have  been  ventions.  Even  the  local  unions  of  the 
formed  since  i860;  nearly  all  have  ar-  Typographical  assert  their  own  autonomy 
rived  at  their  present  importance  since  in  many  respects ;  in  case  of  conflicting 
1880;  some  of  the  strongest  in  1903  law,  they  occasionally  rule  to  follow  the 
were  weaklings  as  late  as  1890.  statutes  of  the  local  body.     New  York 

The  number  of  international   unions  is  Typographical  Union  No.  6.     It  paid 

at  present  in  the  American  Federation  assessments  last  year  on  6,000  members, 

of  Labor   is    105;    the  number  not  so  a  few  score  more  or  less.    Except  fifty 

federated  is  15.    Besides,  in  several  cities  veteran   exempts,   the   members   pay  as 

are  Socialist    unions,  and,  in  nearly   all  dues  60  cents  a  month  and  I  per  cent  on 

large     centres,     local     building    fades'  all  wages  for  an  out-of-work  fund.    The 

unions,  some  of  the  latter  being  in  the  President  is  paid  $200  a  year,  and  "time" 
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when  he  quits  his  work  at  the  trade  to 
attend  to  union  business.  The  Secretar>% 
employed  regularly,  receives  $1,560  a 
year;  the  Assistant  Secretary,  $1,200; 
the  Relief  Clerk,  $1,000.  Committeemen 
are  entitled  to  50  cents  a  committee  meet- 
ing, and  pay  for  time  taken  from  their 
work.  The  standing  committees  are: 
Executive,  eighteen  members  (legislating 
under  restrictions  between  union  meet- 
ings). Discipline,  Membership,  Commu- 
nications, Printing. 

"No.  6"  pays  an  unemployed  member 
out-of-work  relief  up  to  $60  a  year.  He 
may  draw  up  to  $4  a  week  for  four 
weeks  in  six.  He  must  meantime  regis- 
ter as  out  of  work  daily.  In  case  of 
death,  No.  6  pays  heirs  $150  and  the  In- 
ternational pays  $65.  Within  No.  6's 
membership  are  half  a  dozen  voluntary 
benefit  societies,  with  900  members,  pay- 
ing $8  to  $10  a  week  in  case  of  sickness. 
No.  6  also  supports  beds  in  most  of  the 
city  hospitals. 

The  regular  meetings  of  No.  6,  open 
to  all  members,  take  place  the  first  Sun- 
day of  each  month,  and  are  generally  at- 
tended by  from  four  to  five  hundred — at 
times,  a  thousand.  Business  usually  pro- 
ceeds with  dispatch.  Long  speeches  are 
rarely  tolerated;  wild  harangues  are 
commonly  laughed  down. 

No.  6's  annual  expenditures  run  up  to 
$80,000  or  $100,000,  and,  in  case  of 
large  strikes,  more.  Of  this  total,  the 
unemployed  receive  $25,000  to  $30,000; 
for  funeral  payments  the  expenditures 
are  $7,000  to  $9,000;  for  the  Printers' 
Home  in  Colorado,  $6,000.  The  books 
are  kept  systematically,  as  in  large  busi- 
ness houses.  Auditors  go  over  the  ac- 
counts monthly  and  quarterly,  the  items 
being  also  printed  in  a  monthly  "Bulle- 
tin"; trustees,  under  bond,  g^ard  the 
various  funds;  and  an  expert  account- 
ant's revision  may  be  ordered  at  a 
union  meeting. 

The  International  Typographical  Un- 


ion is  merely  the  collective  name  of  the 
local  unions.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
Indianapolis.  The  salaries  of  all  the 
elected  officers  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1903,  amounted  to  $4,300,  President 
and  Secretary  each  receiving  no  more 
than  a  newspaper  hand,  $1,500;  the 
clerk  hire  in  1902  amounted  to  $4,618 — 
more  than  20,000  letters  being  handled, 
and  more  than  62,000  other  mail  pack- 
ages, and  1,000  express  packages  in  ad- 
dition to  the  "Journal."  Eighty  organ- 
izers, employed  part  time,  were  in  1902 
paid  $16,059;  on  the  Colorado  Home, 
with  90  inmates,  the  International  spent 
$46,500  in  1902;  with  113  inmates,  $51,- 
162  in  1903;  to  defence  purposes  were 
appropriated  in  1902  $30,500  (in  twelve 
years  $444,000)  in  addition  to  amounts 
expended  independently  by  local  unions ; 
in  1902  474  deaths  took  $31,000;  in  1903 
476  took  $30,940 ;  the  "Journal"  in  1902 
cost  $10,000.  For  1903  the  international 
union  receipts  were  $185,183;  expendi- 
tures, $174,085;  cash  balance  June  i,* 
$49,170. 

The  International — called  so  because 
including  Canada  unions — ^is  governed 
by  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  Ten 
years  ago  about  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership voted  on  the  measures  submitted ; 
nowadays,  at  times,  two-thirds  vote,  the 
vote  steadily  increasing  with  custom  and 
growing  confidence.  A  few  years  ago 
the  annual  convention  of  delegates  voted, 
100  to  6,  to  discontinue  the  Referendum ; 
the  Referendum  on  this  measure  prompt- 
ly decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
continue  itself  in  practice.  The  Aus- 
tralian ballot  was  used  in  a  complete 
form  in  the  printers'  unions  for  a  de- 
cade before  it  was  adopted  by  any  State 
government. 

The  Allied  Printing  Trades  is  a  sort 
of  clearing  house  for  the  administrative 
business  of  all  the  unions  in  the  printing 
industry  of  a  city. 

Ceremonial  initiations,  sounding  titles, 
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regalia,  dress  parade  effects  of  any  char- 
acter, are  unknown  in  the  union. 

This  type  of  international  union  is 
that  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the,  others. 
Some  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
benefit  societies;  others  are  mere  strik- 
ing machines. 

The  Cigarmakers'  International  Un- 
ion of  America,  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1903,  had  37,023  members ;  in  its  treas- 
ury was  $361,811;  its  expenditures  in 
1902  were  $741,246;  its  receipts  $781,- 
933.  In  twenty  years,  1881-1900,  its 
strike  benefits  had  been  more  than  $800,- 
000;  sick  benefits  $1,200,000;  death 
$600,000;  traveling  $700,000;  out-of- 
work,  $1,000,000.  Thus  its  pauper  pre- 
vention work  had  consumed  about  $4,- 
000,000. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  105  interna- 
tional unions,  with  1,500  local  bodies, 
26  State  Federations,  and  424  City  Cen- 
tral Labor  Unions — that  in  one  year  the 
total  membership  increased  300,000; — 
that  thousands  of  its  committeemen 
work  without  compensation; — that  in 
every  community  working  men  are  dis- 
cussing the  helpful  effects  of  union- 
ism;— that  no  more  purely  democratic 
body  exists  in  America; — that  its  bene- 
fit features  alone  form  a  great  national 
system; — one  cannot  but  see  that  in  it 
the  country  has,  within  the  State,  for  an 


economic  purpose,  a  voluntary  mechan- 
ism that  denotes  an  evolution  among  the 
workers  the  end  of  which  is  not  easily 
to  be  divined.  And  when  it  is  further 
considered  that  the  great  Railroad  Broth- 
erhoods and  others  of  fifteen  interna- 
tional bodies  remain  out  of  the  Federa- 
tion mainly  on  account  of  differences  in 
form  of  organization  or  of  benefits,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  labor  movement 
to-day  is  united  in  essentials  on  the  trade 
union  system,  and  that  thi6  system  and 
this  mechanism  promise  more  than  mere 
political  agitation  or  any  attainable  help 
through  probably  legislation. 

The  internal  operations  of  the  unions 
try  out  leaders,  school  negotiators,  im- 
part certain  forms  of  discipline  to  mem- 
bers, familiarize  them  with  parliament- 
ary procedure,  and  inculcate  in  foreign 
recruits  American  ideas.  With  such 
auxiliaries  as  the  labor  periodicals  and 
the  numerous  printed  reports  constantly 
in  circulation,  with  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  trusted  officials  trained  {n  leader- 
ship, with  the  stimulus  of  pride  in  the 
proven  qualities  of  the  masses  thus  or- 
ganized separately  from  the  classes ;  with 
the  growing  boldness  of  its  agitators — 
to  America  this  new  federated  democracy 
brings  with  it  not  only  the  pangs  of  its 
birth,  but  a  great  hope  for  its  future. 

J.    W.    SULUVAN, 

Editor  New  York  "Unionist." 


The    Wesley   Centennial  and  Methodism 


The  recent  bi-centennial  celebration 
of  Wesley's  birth  has  raised  many  in- 
quiries as  to  the  meaning  and  results  of 
Wesley's  work,  and  what  the  Methodism, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  really 
stands  for  to-day.  To  satisfy  these  in- 
quiries, we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
an  interpretation  from  a  leading  repre- 
sentative   of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 


Church.  His  article  accomplishes  ad- 
mirably the  end  we  had  in  mind — ^that  of 
placing  before  our  readers  a  sympathetic 
and  authentic  account  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  man  who  wrought  so  great 
a  religious  revolution  in  England,  and  of 
the  progressive  Methodism  which  is  so 
potent  a  force  in  our  midst. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  is  essentially  a  con- 
temporary of  this  age,  although 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth  has  just  been  widely  celebrated. 
The  man's  modernity  is  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  characteristics.  Augustine 
Birrell  pronounces  him  "the  greatest 
force  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land," and  advocates  the  perusal  of  his 


Journal  as  the  surest  method  by  which 
to  understand  that  important  epoch.  But 
the  most  indelible  mark  of  his  greatness 
is  his  ability  to  fit  himself  into  the  4ife  of 
a  period  two  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  his  nativity.  Isaac  Taylor  de- 
clared that  "the  Methodist  movement 
was  the  starting  point  of  our  modem 
religious    history,"    to    which    we   must 
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always  return  whenever  we  would  trace 
'Svhat  is  most  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent time."  That  was  said  in  England 
fifty  years  ago,  but  is  equally  true  to- 
day, and  may  be  applied,  with  some  modi- 
fications, to  current  life  in  America.  John 
Richard  Green  asserts  that  the  people 
called  Methodists  are  the  least  result  of 
the  Wesleyan  revival,  and  mentions  as 
its  most  significant  product  the  philan- 
thropic activities  of  the  last  century.  In 
his  story  of  England's  share  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Napoleonic  despotism,  W. 
H.  Fitchett  claims  that  the  work  of  John 
Wesley,  who,  "to  the  zeal  of  an  apostle 
and  the  ardors  of  a  saint,  added  the  pa- 
triotism of  an  Englishman,"  together 
with  the  labor  of  his  associates,  con- 
tributed an  invaluable  element  of 
strength  to  Great  Britain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  with  revolutionary 
France,  having  had  "the  office  of  a 
healthful  salt  in  the  national  blood.  It 
purified  domestic  life.  It  wove  bonds 
of  quick  and  generous  sympathy  betwixt 
all  classes.  It  put  a  more  robust  fibre 
into  the  national  character."  These 
functions  have  persisted  to  our  times,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  Wes- 
leyans  constitute  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential divisions  of  the  non-conformist 
body,  now  so  powerful  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  England,  but  also  where- 
ever  the  English  tongue  is  used,  and  no- 
tably in  the  United  States,  where  five 
millions  of  persons  are  formally  attached 
to  the  name  of  Wesley,  and  enrolled  in 
the  churches  of  Methodism;  while  a 
much  larger  host  have  received  their 
moral  and  religious  impressions  directly 
or  indirectly  from  his  teachings. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
other  distinguished  men  to  insist  that 
John  Wesley  was  the  sole  agent  of  the 
immense  social  reconstruction  which  is 
identified  with  his  name.  Many  persons 
of  magnitude  were  associated  with  it. 


But  he  was  the  organizing  centre,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  have  been  devel- 
oped. His  was  the  mind  which  gave  di- 
rection and  form  to  the  movement,  and 
imparted  those  elements  to  it  which  have 
made  it  permanent.  There  are  few  more 
striking  instances  of  the  projection  of 
personal  power  over  long  stretches  of 
time  to  dominate  the  lives  of  successive 
generations  than  that  displayed  in  the 
career  of  this  little  Englishman  of  the 
great  heart  and  the  capacious  brain. 

11. 

Methodism  still  stands  for  that  which 
characterized  the  work  of  John  Wesley. 
If  in  some  few  particulars  the  sect 
which  grew  out  of  his  societies  have  de- 
parted from  his  ideals,  it  is  refreshing  to 
observe  that  the  present  revived  study 
of  his  movement  is  showing  a  beneficent 
effect  in  swinging  them  back  to  his  point 
of  view.  And  this  is  well.  For  the  im- 
print of  his  personal  ministry  on  modem 
civilization  is  such  that  among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  the  alien  popula- 
tions which  they  confront  in  commerce 
and  colonization,  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential factors  of  our  day.  On  many 
questions  of  social  and  religious  pro- 
gress, John  Wesley  is  still  a  singularly 
quotable  and  practical  prophet.  In  ef- 
fect, he  belongs  to  our  generation. 

Retaining  the  intellectual,  social  and 
spiritual  characteristics  which  Mr.  Wes- 
ley imparted  to  his  movement,  Method- 
ism stands  to-day,  as  always,  for  a  broad 
and  humane  type  of  theology.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  influences  which  has  saved 
theology  from  alienating  the  masses 
from  religion.  It  is  in  fact  the  most 
liberal  of  the  evangelical  sects.  Its 
founder  had  no  ardent  affection  for 
creeds,  and  it  is  significant  that  he  im- 
posed none  upon  his  followers.  He  was 
a  man  of  pronounced  opinions,  but  he 
placed  no  stress  upon  the  human  judg- 
ment. "A  man  may  judge  as  accurate- 
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ly  as  the  Devil/'  he  said,  "and  be  just 
as  wicked."  "Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my 
heart  is  with  thine? — I  ask  no  further 
question/'  "The  Methodists,"  he  wrote, 
"do  not  impose,  in  order  to  admission 
into  their  society,  any  opinions  what- 
ever. They  think  and  let  think.  One 
condition,  and  only  one,  is  required — 
a  real  desire  to  save  souls."  This 
desire,  he  realized,  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  purpose  to  lead  a  righteous  life  and 
to  devote  oneself  to  the  needs  of  other 
souls.  The  thing  he  emphasized  was 
vitality  in  religion.  He  appears  to  have 
had  an  especial  tenderness  for  those  who 
were  accounted  heretics.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  Montanus  and  Pelagius 
were  among  the  holiest  men  of  their 
times,  despite  their  theological  peculari- 
ties.  He  saw  good  in  heathen  writers, 
and  found  piety  where  narrower  souls 
refused  to  acknowledge  it.  In  riding  to 
Newcastle,  he  finished  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  "What  an  amazing  genius 
this  man  had,"  he  writes,  "and  what  a 
vein  of  piety  runs  through  his  whole 
work,  in  spite  of  his  pagan  prejudices." 
In  his  Journal  he  records  that  he  "saw 
the  Westminster  scholars  act  the  A  del  phi 
of  Terence,  an  entertainment  not  un- 
w^orthy  of  a  Christian.  O  how  these 
heathens  shame  us!  Their  very  come- 
dies contain  both  excellent  sense,  the 
liveliest  pictures  of  men  and  manners, 
and  so  fine  strokes  of  genuine  morality 
as  are  seldom  found  in  the  writings  of 
Christians." 

Such  a  man  could  not  share  the  bilious 
view  of  human  depravity  which  charac- 
terized the  theologians  of  his  age.  Jona- 
than Swift,  a  clergyman  in  the  same 
establishment,  preceding  him  by  a  few 
years,  could  look  upon  humanity  as  a 
vile  and  loathesome  beast,  which  occa- 
sionally brings  forth  a  specimen  of  vir- 
tue and  excellence,  but  which,  for  the 
most  part,  produces  only  that  which  is 
base   and   ignoble.     And   he   has   many 


disciples  in  our  own  day.  But  John 
Wesley,  while  he  confessed  the  wide  de- 
parture men  have  made  from  divine 
righteousness,  and  was  most  severe  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  frailities  in  the 
human  heart  he  so  keenly  analyzed, 
nevertheless  felt  that  every  soul  of 
man  is  a  priceless  jewel  to  be  plucked 
out  of  the  mire,  if  need  be,  with  incredi- 
ble toil ;  and  he  proclaimed  a  gospel  which 
makes  every  human  being  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  God,  and,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  highest  spiritual  enthronement  he 
is  wise  enough  to  seek.  Wesley  broke, 
consequently,  with  the  ultra-Calvinistic 
divines  of  all  ages,  and  repudiated,  with 
fine  scorn,  the  inhuman  doctrines  of 
divine  decrees  and  the  damnation  of  the 
non-elect;  and  while  maintaining  the 
sovereignity  of  God, — a  tenet  which  all 
science  and  philosophy  in  one  form 
or  another  practically  unites  with  a 
sane  theolog}'  to  proclaim, — yet  admit- 
ted the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
without  which  humanity  is  stripped  of 
its  divinest  dignity.  His  followers  have 
retained  his  position,  and  have  so  in- 
trenched it  in  the  Protestant  world  that 
it  is  now  virtually  central  and  control- 
ling. 

John  Wesley's  astuteness  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  fact  that  his  theology  was 
practical,  rather  than  dogmatic,  and  that 
it  was  the  re-affirmation  of  fundamental 
truths,  rather  than  the  disclosure  of 
unique  doctrinal  attitudes.  Agreemg 
with  the  statement  that  no  problems 
arise  in  theology  which  have  not  pre- 
viously emerged  in  philosophy,  he  as- 
signed those  insoluble  puzzles  which  be- 
long to  the  realm  of  metaphysics  to  their 
native  soil,  and  confined  himself  to  those 
doctrines  of  essential  Christianity  which 
relate  to  personal  character.  He  did  not 
invent  the  phrase,  "the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,"  and  perhaps  never  heard 
it,  but  it  correctly  defines  his  conception 
of  religion.     He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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pioneer  in  ascribing  to  the  religious  con- 
sciousness its  just  place  in  the  theology  of 
our  day.  That  men  may  test  the  value 
of  a  religion  by  its  effect  upon  their  lives, 
is  certainly  a  sound  philosophic  principle, 
and  that  consciousness  may  be  relied  up- 
on in  religion, — which  is  a  life, — as  con- 
dently  as  in  any  other  experience,  is 
equally  sane.  That  is  Methodism  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  theological  terms, 
remembering,  always,  that  it  finds  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  surest  way  of  access  to 
the  divine  life. 

III.- 

Methodism  is  a  distinct  contribution 
t6  the  forces  of  social  redemption.  In 
its  origin  it  marks  the  initial  point  of 
the  modern  philanthropic  movement 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  This 
is  the  distinction  given  to  it  by  Green 
and  other  accredited  historians.  John 
Wesley  exalted  the  importance  of  at- 
tention to  the  bodies  and  brains  of  men 
wHen  religion  was  chiefly  busying  itself 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  spiritual  culture. 

From  the  student  days  in  Oxford, 
when  he  visited  prisons,  and  distributed 
to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  down  to 
his  latest  hour,  he  was  eager  to  ameli- 
orate the  misery  of  the  world.  He 
founded  the  first  free  dispensary  in  Lon- 
don, established  homes  for  widows,  or- 
plians  and  other  destitute  persons,  or- 
ganized loan  funds  for  the  embarrassed 
poor,  opened  schools  for  the  depressed 
classes,  and  instituted  "many  forms  of 
benevolence  which  have  continued  to 
our  day.  When  regular  physicians  could 
not  be  secured  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
his  charity  patients,  he  said  :^' I  will  pre- 
pare and  admfinister  physic  myself,'' 
which  he  did  with  r^rriarkable  success," 
having,  for  many  yeafs,  given  "hirAself, 
in  leisure  hours,- to'  the  study  of  anatomy 
and ''medicine.  At  eighty-one  years  of 
dgfe  KeHveht  up  and  dbwil  the  streets  of 


London  in  the  dead  of  winter,  wading 
through  melting  snoW,  ankle  deep,  so- 
liciting a  fund,  great  for  those  days,  to 
buy  clothing  for  the  poor.  Four  years 
later,  he  did  a  similar  thing,  for  a  like  ^ 
purpose,  through  the  heat  of  Summer. 
His  spirit  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Methodism  of  our  day,  which,  with 
its  numerous  hospitals,  orphanages, 
homes  for  waifs,  deaconess  institutions, 
and  other  asylums  and  radiating  centres 
of  humanitarian  enterprise,  is  seeking, 
in  America,  England  and  the  far  off 
mission  stations  beyond  the  seas,  in  all 
the  continents,  to  perpetuate  the  jphilan- 
tropic  work  of  her  great-hearted  founder. 
Meanwhile,  Methodism  has  t)layed, 
and  is  playing,  a  most  important  part  irt 
those  great  social  and  industrial  reforrris, 
round  which  such  intense  battles  have 
ensued  for  more  than  a  century.  John 
Wesley's  hostility  to  slavery  was  innate, 
and  grew  with  his  increasing  knowledge 
of  its  infamy.  From  the  day  that  he  first 
came  into  direct  contact  with  it,  through 
his  association  with  Governor  Ogle- 
thorpe's colony,  in  Georgia,  until,  in  the 
last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  he  urged  re- 
doubled energy  upon  William  Wilber- 
force  in  his  assault  upon  this  "sum  of 
all  villainies,"  Wesley  never  ceased  to 
agitate  for  the  overthrow  of  this  gigantic 
evil.  His  followers  bravely  took  up 
work  in  this  direction,  and  were  not  least 
among  the  forces  which  eventually 
cleansed  our  land  of  this  horrid  foulness. 
The  first  person  ever  arrested,  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  utterances  against  slavery,  was  a 
Methodist  minister.  The  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  the  Methodists  For  their  help 
in  prayers,  nurses  and  soldiers,  during 
the  Civil  War,  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition 
here.  ■•.'.'      •  ' 

The  industrial  '•  movements  of  b\xf 
tirrie  have  e^xperic'nced  th^  sanie  gi'acioiiS' 
fellowshrp.  johii  Weslet  iderttiiied  hirii-' 
sdf  with'  the  cause  of  the  oppiressed  la-, 
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borer  of  his  age.  He  did  not  array 
classes  against  one  another,  but  stead- 
fastly strove,  by  proclaiming  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity  through  the  father- 
hood of  God,  to  correct  the  selfishness 
of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  allay 
the  envy  and  discontent  of  the  poor  and 
servile,  and  to  restore  mutual  confidence. 
In  the  industrial  conflict  of  our  times, 
Methodism,  by  permeating  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  with  the  influence  of 
her  great  numbers,  has  enjoyed  a  gjeat 
advantage,  of  which  she  has  availed  her- 
self to  a  greater  extent  in  England, — 
where  the  social  and  industrial  move- 
ment is  more  distinctively  Christian — 
than  she  has  in  this  country.  Yet 
there  is  an  opportunity  which  she  is 
not  overlooking ;  and  in  the  growing  dis- 
position of  her  ministers  to  study  the  so- 
ciological problems  of  the  age,  and  to 
apply  practical  methods  to  their  solution, 
and  "in  the  present  interest  of  her  leaders 
in  social  settlements  and  kindred  agen- 
cies, together  with  the  obvious  interest 
of  her  people  generally  in  civic  right- 
eousness and  political  reform,  Method- 
ism is  continuing  and  enlarging  the  so- 
cial projects  of  her  founder. 

Education  is  not  the  least  important 
of  the  agencies  employed  for  this  end. 
Methodism,  which  began  in  Oxford 
University,  found  its  converts  among  the 
humblest  people  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  immediately  com- 
menced to  rear  schools  and  to  found  col- 
leges, a  work  which  steadily  increased, 
until  to-day,  in  secondary  schools  and 
seats  of  higher  learning,  she  has  more 
students  enrolled  than  any  other  Protest- 
ant denomination. 

IV. 

Methodism,  in  popular  misconception, 
frequently  stands  for  a  kind  of  ebullient 
emotionalism  in  religion.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  certain  phases  of  evan- 
gelistic work,  under  Methodist  auspices, 


have  sometimes  lent  color  and  substance 
to  this  opinion.  But  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  mind  of  John  Wesley, 
or  more  offensive  to  the  thought  of  the 
modern  Methodist.  Religion  will  express 
itself  sometimes  in  exuberance  of  speech 
and  conduct.  But  no  genuine  Methodist 
believes  this  to  be  essential  or  peculiar  to 
his  type  of  religion.  John  Wesley  was 
constant  in  his  reprobation  of  meretri- 
cious appeals  to  the  emotions.  He  had  a 
thorough  hatred  for  sanctimonious  sen- 
timentality. He  said :  "I  find  more  profit 
in  sermons  on  either  good  temper  or 
good  works  than  in  what  are  vulgarly 
called  'gospel  sermons.'  That  term  has 
now  become  a  mere  cant  word.  I  wish 
none  of  our  society  would  use  it.  Let  but 
a  pert  and  self-sufficient  animal,  that  has 
neither  sense  nor  grace,  bawl  out  some- 
thing about  Christ  and  his  blood,  or  jus- 
tification by  faith,  and  his  hearers  cry 
out:  'What  a  fine  gospel  sermon!' 
Surely,  the  Methodists  have  not  so 
learned  Christ.  We  know  of  no  gospel 
without  salvation  from  sin."  The  strong 
ethical  element  in  John  Wesley's  preach- 
ing is  being  reproduced  to-day  with  re- 
newed emphasis  in  thousands  of  Meth- 
odist pulpits,  and  the  larger  importance 
of  a  steady  culture,  ae  compared  with  a 
sporadic  revivalism,  is,  and  always  has, 
been,  appreciated  by  the  Methodists. 

If  it  be  said  that,  in  the  possession  of 
a  rational  and  humane  theology,  a  dis- 
tinctly social  propaganda  and  a  pro- 
nounced ethical  tone,  Methodism  is  not 
sharply  differentiated  from  many  other 
bodies  of  evangelical  Christians,  it  must 
be  replied  that  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  indications  of  the  strong  tendency 
observable  in  Protestantism  to-day,  as 
never  before,  to  conform  to  a  single  type, 
and  of  the  power  which  Methodism  has 
shown  in  her  work  among  the  masses 
to  effect  this  great  result. 

Georgr  p.  Eckman. 
(Tastor  of  St,  Paul's  M.  E.  Cburcb,  N,  Y,) 
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Recent  Developments  in  Village  Improvement 


IT  WAS  INEVITABLE  that  village 
improvement  should  issue  in  some- 
thing lal-ger  than  the  aesthetic  care 
of  parks  and  streets.  Eyes  that  opened 
wide  enough  to  behold  hitherto  unim- 
magined  possibilities  of  physical  beauty 
in  village  and  town,  would  not  long  re- 
main blind  to  the  moral  blemishes  of  the 
body  politic.  There  is  close  kinship  be- 
tween village  cleanliness  and  village 
righteousness.  A  community  that  cares 
for  its  streets  and  parks  and  lawns,  its 
alleys  and  back  yards,  cannot  remain  in- 
different to  its  local  government.  A  vil- 
lage improvement  society  that  begins 
with  cleaning  rubbish  from  the  streets, 
will  sooner  or  later  clean  the  town  of- 
fices,too,  if  they  need  it.  The  latest  de- 
velopments in  village  improvement  ef- 
forts show  this  process  of  evolution. 

There  are  in  Massachussets  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  village  improvement  so- 
cieties, and  half  as  many  more  civic 
clubs.  A  conference  of  these  organiza- 
tions has  recently  been  held  in  Boston, 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Massachusettes  Civic 
League.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
widely  representative.  The  program  was 
arranged  so  as  to  present  the  wide  variety 
of  efforts  being  made  by  organizations 
of  different  names  for  bettering  commu- 
nity life  and  conditions.  Therefore, 
"Arts  and  Crafts"  societies,  which  are 
reviving  village  industries,  were  given  an 
honorable  place  with  civic  clubs  and  im- 
provement societies. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
conference  was  the  evidence  it  gave  of 
the  evolution  from  local  aesthetics  to  local 
righteousness.  Mr.  Joseph  ]Lee,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Civic  League,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  one  of  the  sessions,  told  the 
story  of  the  Town  Improvement  Asso- 


ciation at  Watertown.  Among  other 
things  which  it  had  accomplished  was 
the  removal  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
plant  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  space  into  a  public 
pleasure  ground.  "This  was  done,"  said 
Mr.  Lee,  "in  pursuance  of  carefully  con- 
sidered plans,  in  the  development  of 
which  the  Association  had  bought  up  an 
edition  of  the  local  paper  and  devoted  it 
to  pictures  and  descriptions  setting  forth 
the  ideal  Watertown  of  the  future.  Be- 
sides this,  they  had  marked  historic  sitesj 
decorated  school  rooms,  caused  rum 
shops  to  be  moved  away  from  the  town 
line,  and  had  the  selectmen  come  before 
them  and  give  an  account  of  what  they 
proposed  to  do  with  the  money  raised 
by  taxes."  There  you  have,  in  the  one 
body,  the  same  force  working  for  physi- 
cal and  political  righteousness. 

A  similar  report  was  made  from 
Jamaica  Plain,  a  suburban  part  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  in  which  there  is  a  Citi- 
zens' Association  having  committees  on 
streets,  schools,  police,  fire  department, 
good  citizenship,  play-grounds,  convey- 
ances, holidays,  entertainments,  lectures, 
etc.  The  chairmen  of  these  committees 
form  an  executive  committee,  before 
whom  any  citizen  may  bring  complaints 
or  suggestions  of  any  kind  concerning 
the  public  welfare.  In  a  very  different 
community,  the  fishing-town  of  Cohasset, 
on  Cape  Cod,  we  find  the  working  out 
of  the  same  idea.  Not  only  is  there  a 
flourishing  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  here, 
but  also  mock  town  meetings  are  fre- 
quently held  by  an  association  of  fisher- 
men, in  which  all  affairs  to  come  up  later 
in  town  meeting  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. Bridgewater,  with  its  State  Nor- 
mal School,  is  yet  another  type  of  town. 
There  a  village  improvement  society  de- 
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clares  as  its  first  purpose  to  confer  with 
and  co-operate  with  the  town  officials. 
The  suburban  town  of  Wellcsley,  also, 
has  a  Wellesley  Club  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, representative  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  town.  The  club  meets  once  a 
month  in  Boston,  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and,  after  a  dinner,  listens  to  ad- 
dresses upon  some  theme  vitally  connect- 
ed with  the  town's  welfare.  In  this  man- 
ner it  has  heard  experts  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  municipal  ownership  of  electric 
lighting  plants,  the  best  sewage  system, 
water  works,  manual  training  in  the 
Public  Schools,  the  treatment  of  tramps, 
the  keeping  of  town  records,  and  kindred 
topics.  These  haVe  also  been  thoroughly 
discussed  bv  members  of  the  club;  and 
as  many  of  the  topics  were  to  be  con- 
sidered later  in  town  meetings,  abundant 
opportunity  has  thus  been  provided  for 
ihtelligent  previous  consideration.  The 
club  is  non-partisan,  and  it  is  very  ef- 
fective in  promoting  a  patriotic  public 
spirit.  It  has  also,  among  other  com- 
mittees, a  Committee  on  Village  Im- 
provement, for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
special  consideration  to  that  subject. 

But  perhaps  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  and  the  Massachussetts  Civic 
League  are  as  good  illustrations  as  ex- 
ist of  this  combination  of  the  town  im* 
provement  idea  with  the  effort  for  pro- 
moting good  citizenship.  The  famous 
statement  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  of  its  purpose,  "to  promote  a  finer 
public  spirit  and  a  better  social  order," 
has  b^en  justified  in, its  history.  It  dis- 
cusses, freely  all  questions  that  concern 
the  w:dfare  of  the  city,  Its  Committee 
oxi,  .^aboi;  and  Tenement  Houses  and 
Sanitary  Conditions,  liave  accomplished* 
rnuchji?  co-operation  with  city  authori- 
ties -towards  better  conditions.-  In  one 
respect  it  dififers  radically .  from  the  Mas- 
s^^htisctts. Civic  League.  It  does  not  un- 
4prt,aJ<e  ^the  promotion  of  legislation  di- 
rectly, butpnlv  indirecth-,  by  free  and  fijlt 


discussion  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  public  mind.  In  this  way,  however, 
it  has  become  a  powerful  factor  for  civic 
and  State  righteousness.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  in  direct  work  for  legis- 
lation. Its*  purpose,  as  expressed  in  its 
constitution,  is  "to  inform  and  organize 
public  sentiment  *  *  and  to  promote 
the  study,  careful  framing  and  system- 
atic agitation  of  measures  of  social  im- 
provement." In  the  furtherance  of  this 
end  it  has  introduced  at  the  Stiite  House 
important  matters  for  legislation.  It, 
too,  is  a  non-partisan  organization,  and 
its  efforts  range  fr-om  agitation  in  favor 
of  play-grounds  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  to  the  championship  of 
State  supervision  of  charitable  irtstitu- 
tions.  It  has  a  Committee  cm  News- 
boys, a  Play-ground  Committee,  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Care  of  Feeble-minded 
Women,  a  Committee  on  .  Vacation 
Schools,  and  one  on  Town  and  Village 
interest. 

The  most  significant  prospective  de- 
velopment in  this  movement  is  the  Stat« 
organization  of  all  these  kinds  of  so- 
cieties. At  the  recent  conference  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  devise  "some  form  of  per- 
manent organization  of  the  town  and  vil- 
lage improvement  societies  and  kindred 
societies  in  Massachussetts  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  better  civic  and  so- 
cial conditions."  Among  the  reasons  for 
sucli  a  federation  it  was  definitely  de- 
clared that  it  was  advisable,  not  only  in 
order  to  guide  and  develop  the  village 
improvement  spirit  throughout  the  State, 
but  also  in  order  to  unite  for  the  promo- 
tion of  such  desirable;  legislation"  as 
would  be  for  the  common  welfare.  The 
previous  year  had  provided  a  gocid  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  &uch  imited  effort. 
For  it  was  by  the  co-operation  of  village 
iniprorement  societies  all  over  the  Statd, 
tJhat  the  passage  of  ^  bill  giving  1o  Park 
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Commissioners  authority  to  remove  un- 
sightly billboard  advertisements  from  the 
neighborhood  of  public  parks,  was  easily 
secured — a  result  which  a  single  organi- 
zation had  failed  to  accomplish  during 
five  successive  years  of  endeavor. 

Such  is  the  present  trend  of  the  vil- 
lage improvement  movement;  and  it  is 
full  of  promise.  One  reason  why  many 
local  societies  have  lived  for  so  brief  a 
time,  is  that  they  have  refused  to  enlarge 
their  field  of  effort ;  and  having  no  ideal 
higher  than  that  of  planting  trees  and 
rhowing  lawns,  they  have  soon  ceased  to 
maintain  a  hdd  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion. The  secret  of  the  long  life  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  Laurel  Hill.  So- 


ciety of  Stockbridge,  which  thi^  year 
passed  its  fiftieth  birthday,  has  been  this, 
in  part  at  least,  that  its  labors  have  in- 
creased with  its  years,  and  that  it  has 
never  turned  over  to  the  town  authorities 
that  which  it  could  better  accomplish  it- 
self. These  societies  must  grow  or  per- 
ish. In  each  community  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  "the  promotion  of  a 
finer  public  spirit  and  a  better  social  or- 
der." There  is  always  something  more 
to  be  desired,  if  men  will  only  keep  their 
vision  clear.  And  in  the  proposed  fede- 
ration of  all  of  these  organizations  for 
the  common  welfare  there  lie  immeasur- 
able beneficlent  possibilities. 

Parris  T.  Farwell;    ' 


The  Papacy  in  the  XIX  Century. 


IT  WAS  natural  that  the  death  of  the 
Pope  but  a  short  time  since  should 
stir  all  Christendom  to  its  depths. 
For  a  pope's  death  always  marks  a  po- 
litical crisis.  It  is  a  change,  not  only  of 
ruler,  but  of  dynasty  also ;  and  may  mean 
an  entire  reversal  of  policy  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  critical  character  of  the  papal 
succession  may  be  explained  by  two  feat- 
ures of  the  Papacy  which  were  present 
in  its  very  beginnings,  and  which  have 
persisted  all  through  its  marvelous  his- 
tory.* Firstly,  the  Papacy  is  an  interna- 
tional (theoretically,  even  a  universal) 
institution ;  and  secondly,  it  is  an  elective 
monarchy.  In  the  national,  hereditary 
monarchies  of  Europe  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  generally  serves  a  long  con- 
scious apprenticeship  to  fit  him  to  carry- 
on  the  policy  of  his  dynasty;  whereas 
any  one  of  the'seventy  cardinals— a  con^ 
deitvative,  a  liberal,  a  statesman^  a:  inonk,* 
a  scholar,  a  bigot,  a  dreamer,  a  clerk^ — .' 
may  leave  the  conclave  as  sovereign  pon^ 
tiff.'  .In.iact,  the  race  iis  «o  freef  fdr  all, 
the  expectation  of  dll  so  keen^-that  the 


Roman  proverb  wittily  runs:  "One  en- 
ters the  conclave  a  pope,  one  comes  out 
a  cardinal."  The  interplay  of  a  hun- 
dred political  forces  necessarily  shapes 
the  actual  policy  of  the  new  pontiff i  but 
his  creed  has  been  formed,  his  character 
matured,  beyond  any  likelihood  of  modi- 
fication, during  long  years  of  experience 
in  his  bishopric  and  in  the  sacred*  col- 
lege.'  There  is  small  pledge  of  continuity 
of  policy ;  and  it  is  the  combination  of 
expectative  featiires-^xcitenient  over 
the  choice  of  the  conclave,  speculatidn  on 
the  new  appointments  to  the  hfgli  offices 
of  the  Curia,  anticipation  of  tHe  uncer- 
tain religious  and  political  poli(:y  of  the 
new  pontiff — which  invests  the  papal 
succession  with  even  niore  frtterest  than 
rpyal  successions.      '  ...  • 

When,  therefore,  this  summer  the  Caf- 
dinal-Cliamberiain  Oregiia,  sprinkling 
the  consecrated  water  thrice  upon  •  the 
cold  alabaster  foreliea^l  of  Gi(5aediiflO 
PeccI  and  balling  him  by  name,'  declared 
that  his  spirit  had  departed,  hu'tidned^ 
began -to  propheiy.    'Diitif  one  Wuld 
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have  anything  of  an  outlook  upon  the 
future,  it  must  be  from  the  vantage  point 
of  an  understanding  of  the  past.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  article  to  help  such  an  un- 
derstanding by  recalling  and  interpre- 
ting the  task  which  Leo  XIII.  was  called 
to  fulfil  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury just  closed ;  and  for  this  purpose  to 
make  a  brief  survey  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Papacy  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

I. 

When  the  Benedictine  monk,  Gregorio 
Chiaramonti,  was  chosen  pope  on  March 
14,  1800,  to  succeed  the  martyred  Pius 
VI.,  whose  name  he  reverently  adopted, 
it  was  a  poor  inheritance  into  which  he 
entered.  The  conclave  had  met  at  Ven- 
ice, under  Russian  protection,  nearly  four 
months  after  Pius  VI.'s  death  in  exile; 
and  then  only  after  103  days  of  wrang- 
ling and  deadlock  had  it  been  able  to 
unite  on  Cardinal  Chiaramonti.  Rome 
was  a  Republic  in  name,  in  reality  a  de- 
pendency of  revolutionary  Jacobin 
France.  Napoleon,  though  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  famous  coup  d'etat  three  weeks 
before  the  conclave  met,  had  not  yet  by 
a  month  won  the  fateful  battle  of  Maren- 
go, which  established  his  autocratic  posi- 
tion in  France,  and  made  possible  the 
reconciliation  of  State  and  Church  by 
the  Concordat  of  1801.  The  "enlight- 
ened despots"  of  the  last  years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  had  made  sad  havoc 
of  the  old  rights  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  their  domains.  Even  at  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  Papal  States,  Naples  and 
Tuscany  had  been  agitated  by  liberal  re- 
formers; while  the  distracted  Pius  VI. 
had  resorted  to  the  mediaeval  extremity 
of  crossing  the  Alps  in  person  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
(Joseph  II)  and  his  minister  Kaunitz 
against  the  secularizing  of  the  Hapsburg 
estates.  From  Cologne,  of  old  the  focus 
of  Catholic  influence  in  lower  Germany, 
had  come  the  bold  challenge  of  Feb- 


ronius  on  "The  State  of  the  Church  and 
the  Legal  Powers  of  the  Roman  Bish- 
op" ;  while  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  the  chief 
support  of  Ultramontanism  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  had  been  dissolved  by 
Clement  XIV.  under  pressure,  and  its 
members  scattered  abroad  to  be  welcomed 
for  their  learning's  sake  by  the  heretical 
cynic  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  prof- 
ligate schismatic  Catherine  of  Russia. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  poor  inheritance  in- 
to which  Pius  VII.  entered.  Small  won- 
der, then,  that  Napoleon,  believed  that 
by  the  pompous  fiction  of  "reassuming^' 
the  imperial  gjant  of  his  "predecessor," 
Charlemagne,  he  could  suppress  the  Pa- 
pacy. But  in  spite  of  his  political  sagac- 
ity he  had  little  comprehension  of  the 
deep-rooted  conviction  of  religion  and 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people.  He  discovered  his  mistake  after 
Leipsig.  In  May,  1814,  Pius  VII.,  who 
had  been  the  Emperor's  captive  guest  at 
Fontainebleau,  returned  to  Rome  amid 
the  wildest  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
and  loyalty.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
restored  him  to  full  sovereignty  over  his 
States,  and  from  that  day  began  the 
wonderful  recuperation  of  the  Papacy, 
which  will  be  reckoned  by  historians  of 
the  future  as  one  of  the  momentous  feat- 
ures of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

II. 

In  the  fourscore  years  that  have 
passed  since  Pius  VII.  was  laid  to  rest, 
five  popes  have  worn  the  triple  crown. 
They  have  been  men  of  widely  differing 
disposition,  talent  and  training,  yet  there 
has  not  been  a  cruel  or  a  weak  man,  a  tool 
or  a  tyrant  among  them.  Each  one  of 
them  has  contributed  his  part — even  Pius 
IX.  in  the  overgenerous  liberalism  which 
brought  his  earliest  years  to  a  painful 
exile — ^toward  establishing  that  delicately 
poised  supremacy  of  the  Papal  See  which 
Leo  XIII.  so  skilfully  preserved  and  so 
enormously  augmented. 
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Leo  XII.  (1823-29)  was  a  diplomat, 
ex-nuncio  to  Lucerne  and  Cologne,  oft- 
times  special  envoy  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Paris.  He  was  an  admirable 
man  and  an  able  statesman,  simple  in 
his  private  life,  laborious  in  his  public 
duties,  firm  and  tactful  in  his  foreign 
policy ;  but  without  the  sympathy  either 
for  learning  or  for  social  progress  which 
his  namesake  has  shown. 

The  short  pontificate  of  Pius  VIII. 
(1829-30)  gave  promise  of  an  ultra- 
conservative  policy.  But  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  twenty  months  of 
his  reign  were  months  big  with  the  So- 
cialistic-political agitation,  which  drove 
the  Bourbons  finally  from  the  throne  of 
France,  and  sent  its  influence  out  to 
stir  the  hopes  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, even  in  Italy.  The  tricolor  was 
actually  unfurled  in  Ancona. 

Gregory  XVI.,  whose  election  came 
in  the  critical  days  of  the  reaction,  was 
destined  by  nature,  by  training,  and  by 
the  complexion  of  the  times,  to  be  a  pope 
of  the  type  reactionary  even  to  bigotry. 
He  was  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  the 
Camaldoli,  a  Councilor  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  an  author,  too,  of  conspicuous 
merit.  Throughout  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  pontificate  (1831-46)  he  had  to 
struggle  against  the  rising  tide  of  Italian 
independence,  and  that,  too,  in  the  days 
when  liberty  was  synonymous  with 
Jacobinism,  and  democracy  with  atheism. 
They  were  the  years  when  Metternich 
held  the  German  lands  under  the  tight 
heel  of  a  reactionary  despotism,  and 
when  triumphant  Ultramontanism  ex- 
tended its  influence  as  far  as  to  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  In  an  age  when 
powerful  ministers  were  invoking  the 
altar  as  the  sure  support  of  the  throne, 
the  severe  monk  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
eagerly  devoted  all  his  moral  energy 
and  intellectual  gifts  to  bringing  back 
the  days  of  papal  absolutism,  before  the 
pontiff  had  bent  the  knee  to  king  or 


emperor.  But  Gregory's  efforts,  like 
Metternich's,  were  belated  and  vain ;  and 
though  the  aged  pontiff  did  not  live  to 
see  the  storm  of  democracy  which  swept 
over  Europe,  chasing  the  remnants  of 
Bourbonism  before  it  like  chaff,  he 
nevertheless,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
fell  so  far  behind  his  age  that  he  died 
almost  deserted,  making  way  for  one 
whose  anxiety  to  repair  the  breach  be- 
tween the  papal  policy  and  the  spirit  of 
constitutional  democracy  led  him  to  the 
verge  of  sacrificing  the  universal  sov- 
reignity  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  leader- 
ship of  a  national  Italian  movement. 

IIL 

Pius  IX.  (1846-78),  the  only  pontiff 
to  surpass  the  years  of  St.  Peter,  will  re- 
main, in  many  respects,  the  most  inter- 
esting figure  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
since  the  Reformation.  His  pontificate 
was  filled  with  exciting  crises  and  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  which  made  the  pope 
successively  patriot,  refugee,  restored 
monarch,  reactionary  bigot,  dispossessed 
sovereign,  and  gloomy  prisoner  of  State. 
The  son  of  a  noble  family  of  Italy, 
Giovanni  Mastai  Ferretti  had  entered  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love.  He  had  a  charming  per- 
sonality, to  which  were  added  cultivated 
gifts  and  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  human 
progress.  His  sympathies  were  so  mani- 
festly liberal  that  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  after  carrying  the 
appointment  a  whole  year  "in  petto," 
that  the  stern  Gregory  proclaimed  him 
cardinal  in  1840,  adding  the  gloomy 
prophecy :  "Should  he  ever  become  pope, 
I  foresee  the  ruin  of  the  Church." 

On  Gregory's  death,  Mastai  Ferretti 
came  down  to  the  conclave  from  his 
bishopric  of  Imola,  carrying  in  his  pocket 
the  program  of  a  free  united  Italy, 
sketched  by  tfie  pen  of  the  patriot  Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio.     He  left  the  conclave 
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adored  by  the  sacred  college  as  sov- 
ereign pontiff. 

Pius  IX.  immediately  threw  himself 
into  the  work  of  reform.  A  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed ;  the  prisons 
were  emptied;  the  t>ress  was  liberated 
from  the  harsh  censorship  established  by 
Gregory  XVI. ;  railways  and  roads  were 
built;  modern  industries  and  inventions 
introduced  and  encouraged  in  the  Papal 
States.  Then  came  the  glorious  days  of 
promise,  in  the  spring  of  1^48.  Daniel 
Manin  called  upon  the  Venetians  to  re- 
member the  ancient  glories  of  the  Re- 
public and  drive  the  Austrians  from  the 
land ;  and  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy  threw 
back  the  veteran  forces  of  Radetsky  and 
crossed  the  Mincio.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope refused  their  help,  but  Italy  raised 
the  defiant  cry:  "Italia  fara  da  se!" 
Borne  along  by  the  tide  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm, Pius  IX.  published  the  famous 
"Statuto  Fondamentale,"  granting  his 
States  a  constitutional  government,  with 
two  chambers — a  High  Council  nominat- 
ed by  the  pope,  and  a  Council  of  Deputies 
chosen  by  the  people.  He  selected  his 
rhinisters,  with  two  exceptions  only, 
from  liberals  and  la\Tnen.  It  was  the 
first  spontaneous  republican  movement 
in  Rome  since  the  days  of  Rienzi  the 
Tribune.  The  people  were  wild  with  joy. 
Bells  were  rung  in  the  towers,  and  fires 
^  blazed  in  the  streets. 

But  the  bright  morning  of  rejoicing 
Was  soon  clouded.  Pio  Nono,  acclaimed 
as  the  head  of  federated  Italy,  suddenly 
realized  that  his  enthusiasm  for  liberal 
reform  had  carried  him  too  far.  When 
his  general,  Durando,  called  the  Aus- 
trians **Enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  Pius  saw  the  huge  gulf  that 
yawned  between  the  Roman  patriot  and 
the  faithful  Catholics  of  Europe.  He 
realized  then,  what  the  story  of  the  tenth 
century  might  have  taught  him  clearly, 
tiiat  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  national 
f^arty,  ht  miist  sacrifice  the  very  basic 


principle  of  the  Papacy,  its  universal 
character.  In  his  famous  allocution  of 
April  29th,  he  disclaimed  all  intention 
of  leading  the  movement  for  free  united 
Italy,  and  ordered  his  generals  to  use 
their  troops  only  for  the  protection  of 
papal  territory.  He  dismissed  the  liberal 
premier,  Mamiani,  and  appointed  the 
ultramontanistic  French  envoy,  Rossi,  in 
his  stead.  In  midsummer  the  hated  Aus- 
trians reentered  Milan,  and  the  Roman 
patriots,  deluded  in  their  fair  hopes  of 
freedom,  rose  in  furious  riot.  The  papal 
secretary  was  shot,  and  Pius  himself,  dis- 
guised as  a  body-servant  of  the  Bavarian 
envoy,  escaped  from  the  stormy  capital 
and  found  an  asylum  at  Gaeta  (Nov. 
24th).  Thus  ended  tlie  quixotic  attempt 
of  Pio  Nono  to  convert  the  papal  Curia 
into  a  democratic  State — an  attempt 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 

When  Pius  IX.  returned  to  Rome,  six- 
teen months  later,  his  liberalism  was 
gone.  He  had  never  been  a  radical  in 
religions  thought,  but  now,  in  the  fervor 
of  his  conversion,  he  henceforth  associ- 
ated democracy  with  free  thought,  nega- 
tive criticism,  and  destructive  science. 
He  became  a  conservative  of  the  type  of 
his  despised  predecessor.  Protected  in  his 
capital  by  the  troops  of  the  perfidious 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  devoted  all  his  splen- 
did energy  to  conducting  his  reactionary 
policy.  In  1854  he  promulgated  the* 
Bull  "Ineffabilis  Deus,'*  defining  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin.  In  1864  he  published  the 
famous  *' Syllabus,"  condemning  every 
form  of  philosophy  but  s(iholasticism,  and 
every  shade  of  religion  but  ultratnontan- 
ism.  In  1869  he  assembled  the  gjeat 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  by  the  help' 
of  the  lesser  Italian  bishops  carried 
through,  against' a  large  minority  of  th6 
Council,  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility* 
— ^thereby  setting  the  clap-stone  oh  the 
structure  6f  papal  absolutism,  ^nd  bring- 
ing^ upon  the  Churcii  the  most  serious' 
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schism  since  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  Italian  free- 
dom and  Italian  union  had  been  going 
forward  rapidly  in  the  decade  preced- 
ing the  Vatican  Council.  Already  in 
i860  a  large  part  of  the  Papal  States 
had  been  annexed  to  the  domains  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  But  French  troops 
guarded  the  Patrimony  of  Peter,  and 
Cavour,  rather  than  embroil  his  infant 
nation  with  the  powerful  neighbor  across 
the  Alps,  patiently  waited  his  time.  That 
time  came  in  1870.  The  guns  of  Woerth 
and  Spicheren  called  the  French  reserves 
from  Rome,  and  after  Gravelotte,  Victor 
Emmanuel  gave  notice  to  the  Pope  that 
:his  general  would  occupy  the  eternal 
city.  Pius  was  helpless.  His  troops  de- 
fended the  walls  bravely  during  a  hot 
cannonade  of  four  hours.  But  resistance 
was  only  wanton  waste  of  blood.  On  the 
2 1st  of  September,  1870,  the  papal  zou- 
aves sadly  marched  out  of  the  city,  and 
the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  entered, 
amid  the  wild  huzzas  of  the  Roman  pa- 
triots. Rome  again,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Caesars,  became  the  capital  of 
united  Italy. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  Papal  State, 
the  Pope  has  lived  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  enjoying  an  annual  revenue 
from  the  Italian  government,  with  cer- 
tain immunities,  dignities,  and  regalian 
rights  guaranteed  by  formal  compact 
with  the  Italian  monarchy.  In  spite  of 
rights  and  guarantees,  however,  the  Pope 
regards  the  Church  as  the  victim  of  an 
impious  robbery  by  the  house  of  Savoy, 
and  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  narrow  pre- 
cincts in  the  Transtevere.  After  a  full 
seven  years  of  gloomy  "captivity,"  Pius 
IX.  closely  followed  his  arch-enemy  of 
Savoy  to  the  grave,  leaving  the  meagre 
and  vexed  inheritance  of  the  Vatican  to 
the  wonderful  man  whose  death  the 
world  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
has  recently  mourned. 


IV. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  found  the  Church  still 
divided  by  the  old  Catholic  schism,  which 
followed  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma 
of  Papal  Infallibility.     His  Italian  lands 
were  gone.      In   Germany   the  Kultur- 
kampf  was  raging:    the  Falk  Laws    of 
1873  had  been  the  decisive  response   of 
protestant  Prussia  to  the  Vatican  Decree, 
and  the  man  of  *'blood  and  iron"  was 
proclaiming  to  the  world:    "Nach  Can- 
ossa  gehen  wir  nicht!"     The  third  Re- 
public was  well  on  its  feet  in  France,  yet 
the  figure  of  Henry  of  Chambord,    the 
Bourbon  heir,  hovered  on  the  political 
horizon,   and  the   unreconciled  bishops, 
whose  creed  coupled  altar  and  throne, 
were  clamoring  for  the  support  of  the 
Vatican   for  "Henry  V."     Leo  had.  to 
begin  to  build  the  Papacy  anew.      His 
reign    is  a    microcosm    of  the    century. 
And,  as  if  to  qualify  him  for  the  im- 
mense task  before  him,  it  seems  as  if 
nature   had   endowed  him   with  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  popes  of  the  cen- 
tury   through    whose    successive    reigns 
his  life  had  run.     He  had  the  personal 
dignity  and  patience  of  Pius  VII.;  the 
wide  diplomatic  experience  and  master- 
ful  political   tact  of  Leo   XII.,   whose 
name  he  adopted  in  reverential  admira- 
tion;   the  austere  moral  conviction,  the 
learning,  and  the  literary  gifts  of  Greg- 
ory XVI. ;  the  lively  sympathy  with  pro- 
gress  and   democracy,   the  conservative 
devotion  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
and   the  firm  protesting  spirits  against 
the  confiscation  of  the  papal  property  by 
the  house  of  Savoy,  which  marked  re- 
spectively the  early,  the  middle,  and  the 
latter    years    of    Pius    IX.      Only    the 
"White    Pope"    seemed    to    refine    and 
chasten  all  these  qualities  in  combining 
them. 

Under  his  patiently  persistent  suasion, 
the  schism  in  the  Church  was  healed,  the 
French  prelates  swung  into  line  with  the 
new  Republic,  and  Prince  Bismarck  made 
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his  peace  with  Rome.  Tentatively,  tact- 
fully, temperately,  tirelessly,  Leo*s  splen- 
did spirit  of  construction  worked  its  way, 
healing  strife,  fostering  learning,  digni- 
fying statecraft,  amplifying  the  hierar- 
chy, and  informing  with  genuine  piety 
the  great  Church  entrusted  to  his  care. 
So  true  a  pastor  has  not  sat  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter  since  the  days  of  the  first 
Gregory,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 
For  Leo's  equal  in  statesmanship  we 
should  have  to  go  back  to  the  great  mon- 


arch popes  of  the  middle  ages;  for  his 
peer  in  culture  and  the  litterae  human- 
tores,  to  the  despot  popes  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

It  will  be  the  work  of  another  genera- 
tion than  ours  to  estimate,  through  a 
true  historic  perspective,  the  permanent 
place  of  Leo  XIIL  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy.  For  our  historic  vision  his  fig- 
ure is  too  close  for  sharp  analysis  and 
final  judgment. 

David  Savjlle  Muzzy. 


The  Wage  Problem  and  the  Minimum  Wage 


WITH  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
larger  share  in  the  profits  of 
business,  and  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  employer  to  reduce  wages, 
the  union  workmen  in  many  trades  have 
endeavored,  with  mfore  or  less  success, 
to  establish  a  minimum  wage,  below 
which  no  member  is  allowed  to  work, 
except  by  special  indulgence.  The  in- 
tent of  the  regulation,  it  is  stated,  is  to 
help  the  weak  without  injuring  the 
strong;  to  assure  the  slow  workman 
of  at  least  a  fair  living  wage,  and  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  labor.  These 
purposes  are  certainly  commendable. 
The  word  minimum,  from  its  very  der- 
ivation, conveys  the  idea  of  smallness; 
and  the  minimum  wage,  as  it  exists  in 
theory,  meets  with  little  opposition.  In 
practice,  however,  it  usually  happens 
that,  with  the  best  motives,  the  unions 
push  the  minimum  up  so  high  that  it 
becomes  the  maximum  as  well.  Let  us 
consider  the  consequences  of  such  ac- 
tion: 

1st.  Does  the  minimum  wage,  set 
at  a  high  standard,  or  in  other  words, 
the  "high-minimum"  wage,  really  help 
the  inferior  workman? 

2nd.  Does  it  help  the  superior  work- 
man? 


3rd.  At  what  cost  does  it  attempt  to 
raise  the  standard  of  labor  ? 

If  all  the  workmen  in  any  trade  re- 
mained in  steady  employment  after  the 
establishment  of  a  high-minimum  wage, 
the  inference  might  justly  be  drawn  that 
the  inferior  workman  was  protected  and 
benefited  by  such  wage  regulation.  But 
it  invariably  develops,  in  practice,  that, 
when  this  rule  is  imposed,  employers 
soon  begin  to  weed  out  those  workmen 
who  do  not  produce  enough  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  wages  stipulated.  What 
becomes  of  the  unfortunate  ones  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment?  They  can- 
not always  adapt  themselves  to  new  and 
strange  conditions  in  other  trades,  where 
the  minimum-wage  rule  may  not  be 
operative;  and  even  if  they  could  so 
adapt  themselves,  they  would  not  readily 
find  suitable  positions.  The  usual  re- 
sult is  idleness,  discouragement,  poverty, 
and  loss  of  self-respect. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  to 
the  employer's  advantage  to  give  space 
in  his  shop  to  the  quickest  and  best 
workmen.  His  unit  of  expense  is  re- 
duced when  he  increases  his  per  capita 
output.  If  he  allows  slow  and  old  men, 
in  whom  he  has  become  interested,  to 
occupy  positions  that  pay  them  the  same 
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proportion  of  wages  for  their  labor  as 
is  received  by  the  superior  workman,  and 
suffers  the  loss  which  comes  from  their 
reduced  output,  where,  then,  is  the  injus- 
tice or  injury  to  labor?  Why  should  a 
majority  of  the  workmen,  by  a  rule  of 
their  own  contrivance,  which  aims  to 
force  the  payment  of  partly  unearned 
wages  to  these  under-average  men,  cause 
such  embarrassment  as  the  discharge  of 
the  latter  would  bring  about?  Is  this 
benefiting  the  weak? 

"Yes,"  says  the  hearty  supporter  of 
the  high-minimum  scale,  "we  admit  this 
hardship,  but  we  must  look  to  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number.  In 
the  march  of  progress,  the  weak  must 
drop  out." 

That  sounds  very  well,  but,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages,  cannot  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  be  brought  about 
without  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  need 
protection  most?  Artificial  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  easy  workings  of  econ- 
omic laws,  are  very  apt  to  bring  injury 
in  the  long  run.  Were  the  cases  of  in- 
ability to  earn  the  so-called  minimum 
wage  rare,  the  expedient  which  is  often 
proposed,  namely,  to  make  exception  in 
favor  of  the  slow  and  the  old,  might 
answer ;  but  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
men  has  a  wide  range,  and  the  high- 
minimum  wage  crowds  out,  not  a  few 
individuals,  but  usually  a  minority  class 
of  workmen.  If  the  demand  for  help 
happens  to  be  very  g^eat,  and  there  is 
work  for  all,  the  employer  is  often  forced 
to  pay  the  slow  workmen  more  than  they 
earn;  and  to  counterbalance  this  in- 
creased outlay,  he  is  apt  to  average  up 
the  expense  of  the  better  workmen  by 
limiting  the  pay  of  the  latter  to  the  stipu- 
lated minimum. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  minimum  wage 
is  usually  pushed  so  high  as  to  become 
a  maximum  as  well,  so  that,  in  effect,  all 
workmen,  of  any  one  class,  receive  sub- 
stantially a  uniform  wage.     In  view  of 


the  fact  that  nature  has  not  endowed  all 
alike,  and  that  practice  and  experi- 
ence do  not  develop  equal  proficiency  in 
all,  it  soon  appears  that  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  the  quick,  skilled  workman  is 
outraged  by  this  wage-leveling  rule. 
Why  should  he  deliver,  for  the  same 
wage,  a  larger  product  than  does  his 
slower  neighbor?  The  result  is  that  the 
superior  man  retards  his  speed,  thereby 
injuring  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
doing  an  injustice  to  his  employer.  By 
adopting  the  "canny"  (go-easy)  idea 
to  which  has  been  attributed  the  waning 
prestige  of  English  manufacturers,  our 
bright,  quick,  able  American  workman 
would  become  a  machine,  and  soon  sink 
into  mediocrity.  By  disuse,  his  extra 
power  would  soon  disappear,  his  indi- 
viduality be  lost,  his  chance  of  raising 
himself  from  the  ranks  be  gone,  his  hope 
for  the  future  destroyed!  The  uniform 
wage  creates  a  dead-level,  which  is 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  American 
institutions,  tends  to  make  a  permanent 
class  of  workmen  and  another  of  em- 
ployers, instead  of  allowing  a  constantly 
shifting  personnel,  such  as  is  naturally 
fostered  by  a  system  that  encourages  in- 
dividual development. 

It  is  reported  that  in  some  trades,  in 
which  the  uniform  wage  was  introduced, 
a  number  of  superior  workmen  volun- 
tarily reduced  their  wages,  in  order  not 
to  embarrass  their  union  in  carrying  out 
the  rule.  This  self-sacrificing  act  calls 
for  our  admiration;  its  intention  is  ex- 
cellent, yes,  noble ;  but  the  result  of  the 
"dead-level"  is  just  as  pitiable. 

Recognizing  the  decided  inequality  in 
the  ability  of  the  workmen,  some  unions 
now  discard  the  theory  of  the  single 
minimum  wage,  and  arrange  grades  of 
pay  for  classes  of  men  of  varying  pro- 
ficiency. For  example:  $3.00  may  be 
set  as  the  daily  wage  of  the  slower  and 
inferior  workmen ;  $4.00  for  the  average 
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mechanics,  and  $5.00  for  the  best  class. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  it  still  leaves  un- 
cared  for  those  who  do  not  come  up  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  $3.00  a  day,  as 
well  as  the  very  cible  men  who  can  earn 
itiore  than  the  $5.00  limit.  It  also  throws 
into  the  same  class  numbers  of  men  who 
are  unequally  endowed; — some  of 
whom,  for  instance,  graded  at  $4.00, 
rtiight  easily  earn  $4.25  or  $4.50  per  day, 
if  additional  scales  for  such  amounts 
were  allowed.  Why,  then,  these  arti- 
ficial classifications?  Why  should  not 
every  man  receive  pay  for  exactly  what 
he  t)roduces?  Who  has  the  moral  right 
to  say  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  a 
man  of  superior  strength  and  ability 
shouki  be  limited  to  $5.00  a  day,  whether 
or  not  such  a  man  can  earn  more  without, 
in  any  way,  injuring  his  health?  The 
maximum  wage  is  as  artificial  and  dan- 
gerous as  the' minimum.  It  is  often  in- 
sisted on  by  the  unions,  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  quick  workers,  sometimes 
called  "pace-makers,"  will  be  used  by 
the  employer  as  a  means  of  cutting  the 
wages  of  those  who  fall  below  the  high 
standard  thus  set.  In  periods  of  com- 
mercial depression,  when  there  are  two 
workmen  r^ady  to  compete  for  each 
piece  of  work,  this  method  of  wage-cut- 
ting has  been  effectively  used  by  some 
unfair  employers.  But  in  prosperous,  or 
even  normal  times,  when  most  workmen 
find  a  market  for  their  labor,  the  attempt 
to  cut  wages  in  this  way  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful, because  the  men  will  refuse  to 
work  for  an  employer  who  thus  tries  to 
crowd  the  pay  below  prevailing  rates. 
The  trade  agreement  can  be  made  an  ef- 
fective safeguard  against  rate-cutting 
where  pay  by  piece-work  prevails,  and  a 
protection  against  "sweating"  where 
payment  is  made  by  weekly  wage. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  unions  that 
favor  "restriction  of  output,"  that  the 
pace  must  be  kept  down  and  the  quick 


man's  earnings  limited,  because  under 
so-called  "rush"  conditions,  quantity  is 
turned  out  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
This  contention  seems  hardly  ingenuous. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  trust  the  employer 
to  guard  against  the  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  the  work,  it  being  very 
much  to  his  interest  to  maintain  the  rep- 
utation of  his  product. 

Xow,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
claim  that  the  establishment  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  (and  this  may  be  interpreted 
practically  as  a  high  minimum  wage) 
raises  the  standard  of  labor.  The  ancient 
Romans  are  said  to  have  believed  that 
by  dipping  their  infants  into  the  cold 
waters  of  the  river  Tiber,  the  babes  ab- 
sorbed sofne  marvelous  power  that  pro- 
duced the  vigorous  youths  of  whose 
physical  prowess  Rome  was  so  justly 
proud.  The  fact  is  that  the  shock  of  the 
cold  water  killed  the  tender  and  weakly 
infants,  and  only  those  naturally  strong 
and  rugged  survived  to  "raise  the  stand- 
ard" of  physical  manhood  of  the  Rom- 
ans. In  similar  manner,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "high-minimum"  wage,  by 
throwing  out  of  employment  the  weak 
and  the  slow,  may  raise  the  standard  of 
labor.    But  at  what  a  cost ! 

Although  every  fair  man  must  hail 
with  delight  any  legitimate  method  of 
raising  the  standard  of  labor,  the  high- 
minimum  wage  and  the  uniform  wage 
to  which  it  usually  leads,  must  event- 
ually be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  wage 
plan  that  is  more  natural,  and  in  the 
long  run,  more  effective.  A  moderate 
minimum  could  be  maintained,  provided 
exceptions  be  freely  made  in  favor  of 
the  slow  and  the  old.  These  exceptions 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  made,  or  arbi- 
trarily refused  by  the  unions,  for  such 
action  would  unnecessarily  antagonize 
the  employers,  create  ill-will,  and  tend 
to  impair  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
unions. 

My  propositions  are: 
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1st.  That  yearly  agreements  should, 
whenever  possible,  Be  made  between  em- 
ployers and  wage-earners,  regulating 
wages,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of 
employment. 

2nd.  That,  among  other  conditions, 
it  should  be  stipulated  that  there  be  no 
reduction  in  piece  wage,  or  its  equivalent 
in  time  wage,  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement.  This  will  assure  workmen 
that  the  larger  output  of  the  ablest  and 
quickest  will  not  militate  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  others. 

3rd.  That  if  a  minimum  wage  is 
agreed  to,  the  exceptions  thereto  shall 
be  determined  by  joint  conference  of  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

This  last  point  cannot  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  arbitration,  because,  in  the  final 
issue,  the  employer  must  reserve  the 
right  to  discharge,  and  the  employee  the 
right  to  seek  other  employment;  but  a 
conference  either  between  individual 
employers  and  wage-earners,  or  between 
representatives  of  employers*  associa- 
tions and  trade  unions,  would,  in  most 
cases,  lead  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  wages. 

A  proper  apprentice  system  would 
minimize  the  number  of  unfit  men,  by 
directing  the  youth  in  his  early  experi- 
ence from  a  trade  for  which  he  showed 


no  fitness,   to  one  in   which  he  might 
more  readily  acquire  proficiency. 

A  rigid  enforcement  of  Child  Labor 
Laws  by  the  State  would  take  a  bur- 
den from  trade,  and  remove  a  possible 
reason  for  the  need  of  a  minimum  wage. 

The  general  plan  of  agreement  here 
outlined,  is  calculated  to  bring  the  great- 
est good  to  all  the  employees,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  strong  and  weak.  The  stand- 
ard of  labor  will  unquestionably  be  raised 
as  a  result  of  these  conferences  and 
agreements.  Employers  will  go  to  the 
full  limit  of  their  ability  in  arranging 
conditions  of  labor  much  more  willingly 
in  such  friendly  meetings  than  when 
seemingly  arbitrary  demands  are  made 
upon  them^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wage  earner  will  often  moderate  his 
claims  and  avoid  serious  errors,  by  ac- 
quiring, at  these  conferences,  informa- 
tion which  he  would  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain regarding  the  trade  situation.  Mis- 
understandings,— ^the  cause  of  the  ma- 
jority of  labor  troubles — are  usually 
cleared  up  at  the  "round  table,"  and  it 
is  here  that  the  present  practical  abuses 
of  the  so-called  "minimum"  wage  could 
be  removed  without  friction,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  cause  of  labor. 

Marcus  M.  Marks. 


We  recommend  strongly  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  especially  to  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  the  valuable  article 
in  the  October  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  by  Alice  Henry,  on  "The  Special 
Moral  Training  of  Girls."  It  is  attracting 
mufh  attention,  and,  concerning  it,  the 
"Boston  Evening  Transcript"  says  that 
the  author  "writes  fully  upon  a  sub- 
ject  too   little   studied,    from   a   many- 


sided  point  of  view,  and  her  radi- 
cally thought-out  and  unreservedly 
stated  opinions  will  be  certain  to 
arouse  wide  comment  and  argument, 
and,  in  some  quarters,  strong  op- 
position. The  matter  upon  which  she 
writes  is  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  every  educator,  every  sociologist,  in- 
deed every  thoughtful  man  and  woman, 
needs  give  her  paper  careful  attention." 
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The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Charles  Wagner 


FOREMOST  among  the  moral  lead- 
ers of  to-day,  reaching  thousands 
personally  through  his  work  in 
Paris,  and  many  thousands  more 
through  those  little  volumes  which  he 
sends  forth  from  time  to  time,  with  their 
niessages  of  moral  and  spiritual  stimula- 
tion, is  Charles  Wagner,  author  of  The 
Simple  Life.  He  is,  himself,  a  simple 
man — simple,  but  strong;  for  those  who 
have  seen  him  in  the  pulpit  liken  him  to 
Bismarck.  His  pictures  show  a  striking- 
ly impressive  head,  with  keen,  but  kindly 
eyes  under  bushy  brows,  and  mustaches 
of  which  the  short  straight  twist  gives  a 
touch  of  fierceness  to  the  expression.  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  man,  shrewd,  aggres- 
sive, combative,  but  good-natured  withal 
— one,  who,  if  not  profoundly  spiritual 
or  deeply  contemplative,  is  at  least  eager, 
active,  earnest,  and  decisive,  and  having 
his  best  weapon  in  never-failing  courage 
and  sound  common  sense. 

And  such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  the 
man  and  of  his  teaching.  Although 
born    a    Lutheran — I    had    almost    said 


clergvman,  since  he  comes  of  a  long  line 
of  pastors — and  although  he  took  orders 
in  the  German  Evangelical  Church, 
Wagner  early  broke  away  from  the  or- 
thodox theology  of  his  sect,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  Spinoza  and  the  German 
mystics,  Tauler  and  Eckhart,  formulated 
a  creed  in  which  God  was  regarded,  not 
as  a  beii\g  remote  from  the  world  which 
he  had  created,  but  as  a  divine  spirit  im- 
manent in  the  universe,  and  participat- 
ing in  human  suffering  as  the  condition 
of  his  perfection.  It  is  perhaps  wrong, 
however,  to  attribute  to  Wagner  any 
fixed  creed  or  doctrine.  His  is  essential- 
ly a  non-metaphysical  mind.  What  he 
has  is,  first,  a  deep-seated  sense  of  the 
spiritual  unity  of  all  nature,  so  that  man 
for  him  is  connected  even  with  inan- 
mate  world;  and,  secondly,  a  belief  in 
life  itself  as  something  valuable 
either  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an 
opportunity — something  to  be  ac- 
cepted, even  at  its  hardest,  and  to  be 
worked  out  according  to  the  best  lights 
that  are  given  us  for  our  guidance  in 
judgment  and  in  conscience. 

The  first  idea  is  developed  in  an  early 
work,  L'Ami  des.Choses,  and  constantly 
reappears  in  his  writings  in  his  fondness 
for  nature-descriptions,  and  his  tendency 
to  turn  everthing  into  a  symbol.  One 
might  almost  identify  him  with  St. 
Francis,  when  one  reads  the  dedication 
of  one  of  his  books  '*To  my  dear 
collaborators:  the  flowers,  the  insects, 
and  the  passers-by."  The  second  point 
which  we  have  mentioned  is  the  note  of 
inspiration  in  such  books  as  Jeunesse 
and  V alliance;  while  in  La  Vie  Simple 
and  Aupres  dii  Foyer  we  get  that  third 
element  in  his  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known, — the    feeling    for    the    spiritual 
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value  of  all  experience,  even  the  most 
humble  and  humdrum,  and  the  import- 
ance of  discovering  this  in  one's  own  life, 
and  to  disengage  it  from  the  merely  ma- 
terial and  mechanical  concerns,  which, 
when  exclusively  pursued,  make  us  the 
slaves  of  care  and  circumstance. 

In  all  these  books  there  is,  however, 
little  specific  moral  teaching,  or  direct 
treatment  of  moral  problems  as  such. 
They  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  atmosphere  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  our  moral  func- 
tions. In  a  later  volume,  howevet", 
The  Better  Way  (U Ami),  moral  prbb- 
lems  are  made  the  subject  of  more  defi- 
nite treatment.  Morality  is  fundamentally 
the  expression  of  man's  relation  to  the 
infinite.  It  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  idea  of  destiny,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  upon  the  quality  of  our 
choice  depends  our  happiness,  immedi- 
ate or  ultimate.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  there  arises  the  ancient  problem 
of  good  and  evil,  especially  under  the 
stress  of  intense  suffering,  like  that  un- 
der which  Wagner,  after  the  death  of  his 
son,  wrote  The  Better  Way.  At  such 
times  we  ask  ourselves  if  our  moral  in- 
terpretation of  life  is  founded  in  any- 
thing more  solid  and  substantial  than  an 
illusion.'  Wagner  finds  consolation, 
and  the  requisite  support  for  his  faith,  in 
an  acceptance  of  life  as  something  ab- 
solutely corresponding  to  our  instinctive 
spiritual  interpretation  of  its  realities. 
God  cannot  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  evil  in  the  world,  or  he  could  not  be 
God,  who  must  be  All-Good.  There- 
fore, Job  was  wrong,  when  he  accused 
God  of  wilfully  causing  his  misfortunes. 
"One  can  make  no  just  estimate,"  he 
says,  "of  the  anguish  and  torture  that 
such  a  conception  of  religion  has  in- 
flicted on  the  heart  of  man.*'  Besides 
Job,  "how  many  other  men  have  lived," 
he  asks,  "in  the  asphyxiating  presence  of 


such  ideas;  ideas  so  horrible  that,  in 
the  face  of  certain  forms  of  evil,  the 
dual  conception  of  the  world,  in  spite  of 
its  terrors,  appears  to  me  more  reassur- 
ing, more  conformable  to  our  minds, 
and,  above  all,  less  dubious  than  this  im- 
practicable tentative  of  manoeuvering 
with  the  first  cause;  as  though  it  were  a 
form  limited  and  understood." 

The  real  explanation  of  evil  is  its  ca- 
pacity for  developing  the  good  in  char- 
acter. Life  itself,  with  all  its  trials,  is 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  character,  and 
every  obstruction  should  be  regarded  as 
a  fufther  test  of  our  virtue.  Our  moral 
instincts  are  indications  of  the  road  we 
nlust  travel  to  realize  the  potentialities 
of  our  natures.  Destiny  is  spiritual,  and 
success  or  failure  is  determined  solely 
at  the  bar  of  our  own  conscience. 

Although  in  this  position  there  may 
be  detected  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
mystic  morality  of  Maeterlinck,  and  to  the 
stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Wagner's 
thought  remains  religious  and  Christian. 
The  idea  of  pleading  God  remains  the 
motive  force  of  morality  and  right  action ; 
cheerful  acceptance  of  life  and  a  confi- 
dence in  some  all-seeing  providence,  con- 
stitute a  form  of  worship.  "Aim,  in 
every  act,  to  please  God,"  is  the  constant 
exhortation  on  every  page  of  that  famous 
little  book,  The  Serious'  Call  to  a  Devout 
and  Holy  Life,  whose  author,  John  Law, 
however,  leaves  the  determination  of 
what  will  please  God  to  the  individual 
conscience.  The  danger  of  this  counsel 
is,  that  it  leads  to  a  certain  morbid 
scrupulosity.  Against  this  common  de- 
fect of  all  spirituality,  Wagner  especially 
*  admonishes.  His  work  breathes  a 
broader  spirit  of  humanity  and  common 
sense.  Conscience  is  indeed  the  criterion 
of  conduct,  but  we  are  not  to  become  its 
victims.  Human  nature  is  fallible;  and 
we  are  judged,  not  so  much  by  our 
specific  choices,  as  by  the^pirit  with 
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which  we  face  our  several  problems. 
The  highest  moral  virtue  is  courage.  To 
live  life  bravely,  and  as  well  as  may  be, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  human  limi- 
tations— ^to  maintain  a  confidence  in  the 
spiritual  destinies  of  the  universe,  to  ac- 
cept all  suffering  and  misfortune,'  not 
with  equanimity  merely,  but  with  cheer- 
ful resolution  to  turn  evil  into  active  good 
— such  is  the  duty  of  man,  owed,  not  to 
God  alone,  but  to  himself,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

It  is  a  cheerful  and  gracious  philoso- 
phy of  life, — perhaps  a  little  vague  and 
too  easily  optimistic  for  the  penetrative 
mind, — ^but  quite  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  determination  discernible  in  re- 
cent thought  everywhere  to  escape  from 
the  toils  of  a  too  close  and  curious  ques- 
tioning of  the  darker  mysteries  of  life. 

This  attitude  explains  the  appeal  which 
The  Simple  Life  made  to  President 
Roosevelt.  At  first  no  two  moods  could 
seem  in  greater  opposition  than  those  of 
strenuosity  and  simplicity.  The  point  of 
contact  is  found,  however,  in  Wagner's 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  action 
and  the  danger  of  introspection  and 
criticism.  Here  the  two  men,  the  active 
man  of  affairs  and  the  mild  mystic,  are 
in  complete  agreement.  For  both  the 
only  possible  amelioration  of  existing" 
conditions  lies  in  the  introduction  of 
ideals  into  action,  and  not  merely  in  the 
planning  of  theoretical  reform.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  subscribe  as  hearti- 
ly to  Wagoner's  condemnation  of  social- 
istic creeds  and  theories  in  The  Bettet 
Way  as  to  the  doctrines  embodied  in  The 
Simple  Life.  It  was  Selma  Lagerlof, 
the  Swedish  novelist  who  called  Social- 


ism "Anti-Christ'*  because,  while  it 
closely  simulated  Christianity  in  external 
aspect,  it  lacked  its  one  vital  principle, — 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual  as  the 
basis  of  all  permanent  advance.  So- 
cialism is  merely  one  phase  of  that  com- 
plication of  the  external  mechanism  of 
civilization  which,  seeming  so  simple 
from  afar,  is  found  near  to  be  but  a  net- 
work in  which  man's  spiritual  freedom 
is  entangled. 

Wagner's  substitute  for  Socialism  is  the 
"simpler  life."  "All  of  man's  agitations 
for  greater  justice  and  more  light  have 
been  also  movements  toward  a  simple 
life."  And  in  The  Better  Way  he  writes 
words  which  have  a  braver  ring  than 
most  of  our  contemporary  social  philos- 
ophy: "The  world  must  be  vanquished 
— not  one  stone  left  upon  another;  but 
by  the  Spirit, — injustice  by  justice, 
hatred  by  love,  slavery  by  freedom, 
rapacity  by  sacrifice,  falsehood  by  truth, 
It  is  not  the  brute  in  the  man  that  is  to 
found  the  city  of  the  Future." 

The  practical  side  of  this  conception  of 
the  conquest  of  the  world  is  represented 
in  the  organization  which  Wagner  has 
been  active  in  establishing,  in  Paris,  the 
Society  for  Moral  Action,  which,  in  its 
aims  and  methods,  is  not  unlike  the 
Ethical  Culture  Societies  of  this  country. 
Through  this  organization,  Wagner,  with 
his  associates,  Mme.  Savary  and  M. 
Desjardins,  is  doing  a  great  work 
by  arousing  moral  sentiment  and  dis- 
seminating the  seeds  of  a  new  justice 
which  is  personal  and  spiritual  in  its 
character,  rather  than  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  society  and  the  State. 

W1L1.IAM  AsPENWALiy  Bradley. 


Beginning  with  our  next  issue,  Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell, 
will  contribute  a  series  of  four  articles 
on  the  Effect  of  the  Higher  Criticism 


upon  the  New  Testament,  which  will  at- 
tempt to  do,  in  relation  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, what  has  been  so  freely  done  in 
connection  with  the  Old  Testament 
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Civilization  and  the  Backward  Races 


THERE  are  many  signs  of  grow- 
ing uneasiness  among  us  at 
the  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
backward  races  by  the  civilized  nations 
who  are  subjecting  and  exploiting  them. 
And  no  wonder.  Testimony  to  the 
shocking  cruelties  which  are  being 
practised  upon  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ples accumulates  so  rapidly  as  to  force 
the  situation  upon  the  public  notice.  One 
of  the  latest  revelations  of  international 
wrong-doing  is  contained  in  a  volume 
on  "Civilization  in  Congoland/'  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  In  a  prefatory 
note  to  this  volume,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke,  who  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  foreign  affairs,  charac- 
terizes the  Congo  State  as  the  home  of 
appalling  mis-government  and  oppres- 
sion, far  worse  than  that  which  obtained 
under  the  old  Portuguese  rule.  "The 
fiendish  cruelty,"  he  says,  "towards  the 
natives,  which  has  at  times  been  exer- 
cised by  some  of  those  employed  by  the 
Congo  State,  is  not  now  denied,  even  by 
the  administrators  of  the  State  itself,  and 
has  been  officially  recognized  by  our 
own  government,"  and,  he  adds,  that  one 
of  the  most  sinister  consequences  is  the 
"extension  outside  of  Congo  boundaries 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  cruelties, 
and  the  consequent  insurrections  which 
have  prevailed  within  the  Congo  land." 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne  enforces  the  same  con- 
clusion in  recording  the  long  and  futile 
efforts  made  by  the  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society  to  get  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  insist  upon  some  preventive 
measure.*  He  declares  that  the  Congo 
State  is  now  administered  with  no  less 
cruelty  than  heretofore;  that  the  per- 
nicious methods  there  employed  are  be- 
ing, to  some  extent,  imitated  elsewhere; 


aftd  that,  appalling  as  are  the  revelations 
of  the  atrocities,  which  are  no  longer 
denied,  they  are  made  light  of  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  exceptional  occur- 
ences. 

Unhappily,  this  is  too  mild  a  censure. 
Such  disclosures,  as  Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
and  others  are  making,  dispose  of  the 
plea  that  these  barbarities  are  excep- 
tional; and  so  we  are  now  assured  by 
the  apologists  of  the  press  that  they  are 
unavoidable,— as, .  for  instance,  by  the 
New  York  "Sun,"  in  its  reference  to 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  book  in  its  issue  of 
the  1 8th  October, — and,  worse  still,  as 
appears  from  a  citation  there,  by  a,ia>  in- 
fluential organ  of  one  of  the  leading 
Christian  denominations.  The  cynical 
contention  is  that  such  cruelties  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  clash  of  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism;  that  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  path  of  progress,  along 
which  civilization  triumphantly  marches, 
should  be  strewn  with  the  useless  bones 
of  those  who  get  in  its  way.  So  much 
for  "muscular  Christianity,"  up  to  date. 

But  there  is  a  better  conscience  among 
us,  that  is  being  stirred  into  resentment 
and  protest  and  remedial  activity.  A 
•project  is  on  foot,  as  we  learn  from  Pro- 
fessor Adler, — who  was  concerned  with 
the  matter  during  his  recent  visit  to  Eu- 
rope,— ^to  call  together  an  International 
Congress  next  year,  probably  at  Berlin, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  closer  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  committed 
against  the  backward  races,  and  of  tak- 
ing steps  to  prevent  their  continuance. 
It  is  hoped  not  only  to  arouse  the  public 
conscience  by  bringing  home  to  the  peo- 
ple the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the 
monstrosities   that   have   been,   an^   are 
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being,  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
civilization,  but  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  secure  a  more  rational 
and  humane  treatrhent  of  the  op- 
pressed in  the  future.  The  hope 
is  to  effect  a  better  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident;  to  interpret  the  one  more 
intelligently  to  the  other,  and  to  find, 
not  only  commercial,  but  ethical  points 
of  contact  between  them.  Leading  rep- 
resentatives of  European  and  American 
nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Oriental  races, 
will  be  invited  to  attend  the  Congress. 
A  large  fund  has  already  been  promised, 
to  defray  the  initial  expenses,  and  a 
number  of  eminent  persons  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  the  project,  and 
their  desire  to  further  it.  Until  the 
plans  are  more  fully  developed,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  prospects   of 


immediate  success;  but  we  believe  that 
even  the  announcement  of  such  a  pro- 
ject will  be  hailed,  in  many  quarters,  as 
a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  reaction, 
which  is  bound  to  set  in,  against  the  im- 
moral and  unenlightened  methods  which 
have  been  used  by  civilized  nations  in 
their  dealings  with  the  backward  races 
that  have  been  brought  under  their  rule 
and  influence. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  issued  a  dis- 
patch in  which  it  at  last  admits  the  truth 
of  the  charges  made  against  the  Congo 
Free  State;  urges  the  Powers  who  were 
parties  to  the  Berlin  treaty  to  enforce  the 
observance  in  Congoland  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  it  imposes  upon  the  govern- 
ment;  and  suggests  a  reference  of  the 
subject  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.] 


Is  Our  School  System  Vicious  and  Imperfect! 


THE  ASSERTION  that  it  is  so 
was  made  recently  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  education  in  our  schools. 
Imperfect?  Yes;  that  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  there  is  a  growing  consciousness 
of  the  fact  and  increasing  effort  to  rem- 
edy the  imperfections.  But  vicious? 
That  is  a  very  grave  charge.  On  what 
does  the  Cardinal  base  it?  On  the  con- 
tention that  schools  are  actually  "under- 
mining the  religion  of  our  youth."  He 
demands  that  our  children  ^hall .  receive 
"an  education  that  will  not  merely  make 
them  learned,  but  pious  men  and 
women." 

The  ground  which  the  Cardinal  takes 
should  ^erve  as  a  reminder  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  prornote  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  our  youth,  of  the  dangers 
that  await  us  in  any  attemj>t  to  effect 
that  education  through  the  agency  of  the 


Public  Schools,  as  so  many  are  impul- 
sively inclined  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  to 
admit  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  failing  to 
provide  for  the  religious  education  of 
our  youth;  quite  another  to  try  to  rem- 
edy this  shortcoming  by  introducing  so- 
called  religious  education — that  is,  dog- 
matic and  sectarian  religious  instruc- 
tion,— into  the  public  Schools.  This  is 
not  the  alternative,  although  the  Car- 
dinal is  of  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
less  will  meet  the  case — neither  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  nor  the 
reorganization  of  the  Sunday  School.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  education 
without  religion  (in  his  sense)  is  an  edu- 
cation that  undermines  religiort.  The 
policy  is,  then, — and  it  is  almost  every- 
where the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  in  England,  let  it  be  added,  of  the 
National  Episcopal  Church, — to  find  a 
way  of  providing  for  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 
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How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  Car- 
dinal's suggestion  is  that  we  follow  the 
example  set  by  Canada;  and  it  is  to  this 
suggestion  that  we  ought  to  give  first  con- 
gestion that  we  ought  to  give  first  con- 
sideration. What  has  Canada  done? 
There  is  considerable  misinforrriation  and 
misunderstanding  on  that  point,  and  we 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the 
facts.  .This  is  done  in  an  article,  printed 
elsewhere  in  these  pages,  by  one  who. is 
thoroughly  competent  to  speak  on  the 
matter.  The  article  is  a  clear,  well-in- 
formed statement  of  the  facts.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  draw  all  the  conclusions 
from  these  facts ;  but  one  of  them  is  writ- 


ten so  large,  for  those  who  would  read, 
that  it  may  at  once  be  noticed.  It  is,  that 
the  general  effect  of  separatism  in  the 
school  system  is  a  disastrous  separatism 
in^  national  life,  political,  social,  and,  in 
this  case,  racial. 

We  shall  return  to  this  large  and  im- 
portant subject  in  our  next  issue.  Mean- 
time, we  hope  that  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  Canadian  situation  will  clear 
th^  discussion  on  one  point,  namely,  the 
suggestion  made  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
that  we  should  follow  Canada  in  her  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction that  provides  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  young. 


©bituar^ 


Henry  Demarest   Lloyd. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  put  on 
record  here  the  death  of  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd,  who  had  so  many  warm  and  de- 
voted friends  among  the  leaders  and  the 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Ethical  Societies  here 
and  abroad,  and  was  often  heard  on  the 
platform  of  some  of  the  Societies  here. 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  man  of  charming  and 
forceful  personality,  filled  full  of  the 
spirit  of  idealism  and  service,  and  cour- 
ageously devoted  to  the  great  cause  of 
human  improvement  in  the  largiest  sense, 
especially  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  suffering  and  struggling.  His  life, 
latterly,  was  spent  in  the  patient  study 
of  social  and  economical  problems  and 
conditions;  and  there  is  no  one  of 
his  books, — '*A  Struggle  of  the  Min- 
ers against  the  Millionaires,"  '^Wealth 
versus  the  Commonwealth,"  "In  Newest 
England,^* — but  contributed,  in  a  most 
noteworthy  way,  towards  their  better 
understanding.  All  of  these  exhibit- 
ed a  gift  of  literary  .style,  which  was 
rare,  .  and     received     the     high     com- 


mendation of  no  less  a  master  than 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  But  the  style 
was  truly  the  man,  an  index  to  the;  fine, 
strong  personality,  whose  loss  from 
among  us  so  many  will  deplore.  We 
need  such  valiant,  knightly  men  for  our 
salvation. 

We  feel  we  can  not  do  better  than  re- 
produce here  part  of  the  tribute  paid-  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  by  his  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Wm.  M.'Salten 

"It  is  a  sad  but  sweet  privilege  to  say 
a  word  at  this  affecting  hour.  As  I 
looked  at  my  dead  friend''s  face  Monday 
afternoon — fair  and  beautiful  as  it  had 
been  in  life-^the  pity  of  his  leaving  us 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind.  Still  in 
manhood's  prime,  loved  as  few  are,  ar- 
dent for  great  causes,  just  preparing  for 
a  civic  contest  here  in  Chicago,  with  a 
promise  and  potency  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  more  of  public  service,  how  could 
we  endure  that  he  should  be  laid  low! 
The  tangle  of  this  present  sorry  scheme 
of  things  has  rarely  made  itself  felt  more 
sensibly. 

And  yet  something  in  the  iloble  lihes 
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of  his  countenance,  and  the  faint  sugges- 
tion of  a  smile  on  his  lips,  forbade  that 
pity  or  perplexity  should  be  the  final 
word.  He  was  a  man — and  to  be  a  man 
in  this  shuffling  world,  erect,  fearless, 
taking  one's  counsel  from  within,  is  no 
mean  triumph.  ...  It  is  the  heart, 
the  motive,  the  personality  to  which  we 
bow  in  love  and  homage.  This  shines 
through  the  words  and  deeds  and  gives 
them  their  lustre  and  their  iq;imortal 
worth.  Yes,  this  is  catching ;  it  transfuses 
itself  into  us — and  the  lasting,  imperish- 
able thing  about  Mr.  Lloyd  is  not  his 
great  addresses  or  his  great  books,  but 
the  high  unconquerable,  strongly-loving 
spirit  in  which  he  wrought  them,  and 
which,  if  we  will,  may  live  again  in  us 
and  in  all  who  read  him  or  come  to  know 
of  him.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
greatest  gift  of  a  hero  is  to  have  been  a 
hero— for  this  somehow  challenges  our 
own  souls;  or,  as  Emerson,  whom  Mr. 
Lloyd  loved  and  honored,  put  it : 

"He  that  feeds  men  serveth  few, 
He  serves  all  who  dares  to  be  true." 

.  .  .  Here  was  a  man  set  free,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  kind 
— above  all  to  the  service  of  those  on 
whom  the  weight  of  sordid  cares  rests 
like  a  load.  .  .  .  The  old-new  spirit 
is  making  a  religion  of  its  own  in  our 
day,  and  my  old  friend,  living  though 
dead,  is  one  of  its  prophets.  A  lecture 
first  given,  I  think,  in  this  city  and  be- 
fore a  society  with  which  I  am  connected, 
"The  New  Conscience,"  will  be  one  of  its 
classics.  The  peculiarity  of  the  new  faith 
is  that  it  asks  men  once  again  to  live 
from  within  outward,  to  draw  the  rule 
for  their  lives  from  their  highest 
thoughts.  And  this  was  the  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Lloyd.  ...  He  dared  think 
that  men  might  live  in  love,  that  society 
might  be  ordered  by  love,  that  the  highest 
sentiments  might  dictate  the  ordinances 
and  statutes  of  the  state.     .     .     .     This, 


I  say,  is  a  revival  of  religion — ^it  is  bring- 
ing once  more  the  heavenly  and  the  per- 
fect into  the  consciousness  of  men;  it  is 
an  elevation  of  the  heart,  a  passionate 
movement,  in  that  direction.  For  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  religion  and  reform  are 
in  essence  one  and  the  same. 

.  .  .  What  labors  went  into  his 
books !  How  he  traveled,  how  he  delved, 
how  he  unearthed  documents,  how  he 
conversed  with  men— everywhere  seek- 
ing first-hand,  original  information.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  cheering  sight — this  un- 
bought,  arduous  toil. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  work  can 
scarcely  be  more  fitly  expressed  than  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  "Boyce's  Weekly."  It 
is  entitled  "The  Earthly  Meaning  of 
Heavenly  Words,"  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  There  is 
not  one  commercial  or  financial  relation  known 
to  the  business  or  industrial  world  in  which 
there  is  not  already  in  existence,  In  some  coun- 
try or  city  or  trade,  actual  organization  striv- 
ing to  realize  intentionally  the  earthly  meaning 
of  these  heavenly  words.  This  is  the  religious 
news  of  to-day.  London  takes  possession  of 
street  car  lines,  raises  the  wages  of  the  men, 
shortens  their  hours,  gives  them  a  six-day 
week,  and  carries  the  people  five  miles  for  a 
cent  This  municipal  capitalist  substitutes  the 
general  welfare  for  selfish  profit.  The  trans- 
portation business  ceases  to  be  a  business,  and 
becomes  a  successful  experiment  of  applied 
Christianity.  In  the  democracy  of  New  Zea- 
land the  people  unite  as  a  nation  to  release 
each  other  from  the  money  trust.  They  bor- 
row money  cheap  in  London  at  wholesale,  and 
loan  it  again  at  retail  to  the  workman  and  the 
farmer  at  cost  They  buy  and  operate  at  cost 
coal  mines,  railroads,  and  yards,  to  deliver  each 
other  from  the  coal  trust  They  tax  land  and 
make  the  tax  progressive,  tax  incomes  and 
make  the  tax  progressive,  tax  inheritances  and 
make  the  tax  progressive.  The  more  land, 
income,  inheritance,  a  man  has  the  more  he 
pays  actually  and  relatively.  Thus,  these  New 
Zealanders  are  making  good  in  fiscal  science 
the  Bible  requirement  that  "unto  whomsoevcV 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required." 
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Books  That  Concern  Us 


The  Influence  of  Emerson.    By  Edwin  D. 

Mead.    American  Unitarian  Association. 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Mead  has  brought 
together  three  essays  on  Emerson,  all  of  them 
work  that  has  long  lain  on  his  study  table, 
and  two  of  them  oft-repeated  lectures.  The 
essays  are  here  printed  "in  the  hope  that  they 
may  do  their  part,  with  the  many  words  that 
will  be  said  in  this  centennial  time,  to  prompt 
young  men  and  women  to  such  new  compan- 
ionship with  Emerson  as  shall  give  them  a 
larger  portion  of  his  idealism  and  lofty  spirit 
in  religion  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  service 
of  mankind."  The  author's  purpose,  so  mod- 
estly stated,  ought  not  to  fail  of  fulfilment; 
for  the  essays  are  inspiring  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last. 

The  unity  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  sacrificed. 
The  two  essays  on  Emerson  and  Theodore 
Parker  and  Emerson  and  Carlyle  differ  radi- 
cally from  the  introdiKtory  essay  on  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Emerson,  in  point  of  style.  The 
former  are  lectures,  and  have  not  even  been 
purged  of  the  local  allusions  contained  in 
them;  while  the  latter  is  purely  an  estimate 
of  Emerson's  philosophy,  which  might  have 
been  written  either  yesterday  or  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Again,  there  are  many  repetitions 
in  the  book.  The  comparison  of  Emerson 
with  Parker,  and  with  Carlyle,  must  naturally 
suggest  many  similar  thoughts  in  the  line  of 
religrion,  social  reform  and  philosophy  of  life. 
The  author  confesses  this  lack  of  unity  in  his 
preface. 

For  the  rest,  the  essays  are  delightfully 
written;  and  a  wholesome  stress  is  laid  on  the 
positive,  ethical  features  of  the  Emersonian 
philosophy,  to  the  wise  neglect  of  much  that 
is  difficult,  vague  and  "transcendental"  in  it. 
The  first  of  the  three  essays  is  especially  fine 
in  its  clarity  of  diction,  its  logical  structure 
(proceeding  from  the  physical  to  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  Emerson's  thought), 
its  bold  sympathy  with  mental  and  religious 
emancipation,  and  its  clarion  call  to  ethical 
responsibility.  D.  S.  M. 

A  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue.  By  Lao- 
Tzc  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.  25  cents.  This  excellent  little  book,  re- 
ceived too  late  for  detailed  notice  here,  will-  be 
fully  reviewed  in  our  next  issue. 


The  Principws  of  the  Founders  :  Oration 
Before  the  City' Government  and  Citizens  of 
Boston,  4th  of  July,  1903,  By  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  American  Unitarian  Association.  50 
cents  net. 

To  read  this  noble  and  eloquent  oration  is 
to  have  one's  patriotism  nerved  and  braced 
and  clarified.  Mr.  Mead  strikes  a  large,  full 
note  at  the  outset,  where  he  celebrates  the 
lofty  patriotism  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes, 
who  speak  to  America  as  well  as  to  Athens; 
and  he  sustains  it  in  his  broad  and  dignified 
survey  of  the  patriotic  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  founders,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin 
and  Samuel  Adams.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
apply  these  principles  boldly  and  trenchantly 
to  our  own  times  and  conditions;  and,  above 
all,  he  makes  them  plead  with  us  to  stand  firm 
as  a  peace-loving  and  peace-making  nation. 
"The  war  spirit  is  doomed.  Its  momentary 
appearance  among  ourselves  is  an  anachronism. 
.  .  .  Let  this  republic  be  indeed  the  prime 
world-power  of  a  new  era,  and  dare,  as  Jeffer- 
son aspired,  'to  legislate  as  if  eternal  peace 
were  at  hand.* "  • 

Of   RE1.1G10N.    By   Richard   Rogers    Bowker. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Mr.  Bowker's  essay  on  Religion  is  one  of  the 
four  chapters  compriising  his  work  entitled 
The  Arts  of  Life,  The  other  three  chapters — 
also  published  as  separate  booklets — treat  of 
Education,  of  Polifics,  and  of  Business.  The 
author  is  a  man  who  thinks  boldly  and  directly 
on  these  various  subjects  of  high  human  con- 
cern. His  style  is  pleasing  and  polished;  his 
outlook  optimistic.  For  Religion  especially  he 
claims  the  privilege  of  a  new  interpretation, 
free  from  the  fears  and  fires  of  the  old 
theology;  a  spiritual  faith  whose  content  is 
supremely  ethical.  There  has  been  conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science,  he  thinks,  only 
because  each,  ignoring  the  limitations  of  the 
human  mind,  has  presumed  to  leave  its  proper 
sphere  and  force  the  other  into  conformity 
with  its  own  dogmas  or  laws.  Mr.  Bowker 
sees  a  deep,  abiding  harmony  between  Religion 
and  Science;  the  one  being  the  expression  of 
man's  highest  emotional  functions,  and  the 
other  the  outcome  of  his  intellectual  processes. 
The  ethical  note  is  predominant  in  the  essay. 


D.  S.  M. 
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Quo  Vaditis:  A  Call  to  the  Old  Moralities. 
By  Bouck  White.  New  York:  The  Civic 
Press. 

There  is  fresh  and  striking  power  in  this 
book,  uneven,  fitful  and  crude  as  its  expres- 
sion often  is.  The  author,  assuming  some- 
thing of  the  role  and  the  manner  of  the  He- 
brew prophet,  delivers  what  is  sometimes  a 
powerful  arraignment  of  a  people  "crazed  with 
new-got  riches,  riotous  after  bubbles  and  but- 
terflies— "the  stock-ticker  become  their  prayer- 
wheel  ;  .  .  .  who  have  everything  to  live 
with  and  nothing  to  live  for  .  .  .  for  they 
have  mutliplied  dollars,  but  have  not  increased 
joy."  He  feels  himself  bidden,  as  by  divine 
command,  to  deliver  his  warning:  "Declare 
unto  a  land  apoplexied  grown, — There  shall 
be  purgation  or  death" ;  and  with  the  warning, 
a  trumpet-call  to  know  and  fulfil  the  great 
Republic's  high  destiny.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
cannot  avoid  dropping  at  times  from  a  high 
plane  of  sentiment  and  expression  into  thin 
smartness  and  strained  extravagance,  and  even 
into  arrant  balderdash.  But  for  all  that,  the 
book  is  worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  some 
really  strong  and  brave  passages.  That  there 
are  many,  we  realize  when  we  try  to  select  for 
quotation.  Here  are  three  that  are  fairly 
representative: 

"The  land's  output  ? — glorious  !  But  the 
price  is  too  great,  brother    ... 

"For  nerves  are  spim  and  woven  into  fabrics. 
I  have  seen  children  fed  to  the  hungry  hoppers 
and  milled  into  cotton. 

"Mine  eyes  have  peered  into  your  cities'  high, 
narrow  sewing-shops,  and  I  know  what  your 
cheap  garments  mean,       ** 

"i  gazed  down — the  continent  transfigured 
beneath  me.  The  Appalachian  ridge  and  the 
Rockies  became  ^hite,  }agged  molars',  a  dual 
row,  to  crunch  and  devour.  Day  by  day,  week 
and  week,  I  saw  the  open  jaw  exacting  its 
tithe. 

"O  Republic  I  could  be  content  that  ye 
were  worsted  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  if 
so  ye  produced  the  finest  manhood  in  the 
world.  But  emery  cannot  rub  off  the  blood 
which  stains  your  mills'  output." 
♦    ♦     ♦    * 

"Anlerica — for  her  uncounted  thousands  have 
borne  the  martyr-mark;  for  her,  earth's  latest 
offspring,  the  centuries  have  groaned  in 
travail,  the  increasing  Republic,  white  with  the 
hak)s  of  unnumbered  heroisms  through  un- 
known thousands  of  human  >  years. 

"God   is   gaunt   with  toilings    for  her,   and 


vigils;  America  of  Plymouth  Rock,  of  Valley 
Porge,  of  Alamo,  of  Antietam — 

■*A11  o£  this  was  in  order  that  a  People  might 
be  lK>rn  which  should  give  to  the  world  a  supe- 
rior grade  of  jackknives  and  gimlets  ! 

"Were  it  not  a  divine  corpedy,  brother  ?" 

"Ye  unchurched  multitudes,  I  declare  unto 
you  that  ye  are  not  unchurched. 

"The  ecclesiasts  go  about  to  thatch  over  a 
small  corner  of  man's  life,  to  make" at  least 
that  much  sacred ;  when  the  whole  of  life  is 
sacred,  and  the  blue  vault  above  is  a  cathedral 
roof. 

"Sacrament  ?  All  is  sacrament — Mississippi 
flowings,  the  com  song  in  Georgia,  the  neigh 
of  the  young  horse  in  the'  blue  grass  of  Ken- 
tucky."   .    .    . 

«     *    *    « 

"Throughout  the  world  stand  face  to  face 
to-day  the  Feudal,  the  Free. 

"And  I  have  erected  thee,  America,  to  be  at 
my  right  hand  in  leadership. 

"Wherefore,  make  you  clean.  Set  your  own 
house  in  order.  For  yourselves  are  not  free ; 
and  how  shall  one  that  is  fettered  liberate 
another  ? 

"I  have  placed  thee  forwardest  of  the  march- 
ing host  to  bear  the  brunt — to  find  the  path,  to 
make  the  road. 

"Would,  O  America,  that  thou  could*st  know 
the  mysterious  hopes  among  the  down-trodden 
in  every  land  which  centre  on  thee  to-day. 

"Yea,  I  have  seen  them  in  every  clime,  their 
dumb  asking  eyes  turning  theewards— from  out 
the  Russian  steppes,  from  the  Black  Forest. 
Europe's  heart,  from  Norway's  north  and 
Macedonia's  south — wherever  hope  hath  not 
fled,  thou,  America,  art  that  hope." 

"One  sole  beacon  has  enlamped  their  dark- 
ness, and  for  a  century  has  made  earth  habit- 
able. 

"Were  that  beacon  now  to  fail,  there  would 
darken  down  over  the  heart  of  man  a  night  of 
which  we  will  not  speak.*' 

B.NBEL  AND  Bible.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Sig- 
nificance of  Assyriological  Research  for  Re- 
ligion. By  Dr.  Fried  rich  Delitzsch.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  T.  J.  McCormack 
and  W.  H.  Carruth.  Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Here  in  very  readable  translation,  well 
printed,  with  copious  illustrations  from  the 
monuments*  are  the  two  famous  lectures  that 
created  so  much  stir  in  Germany;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  gist  of  the  most  important  criticisms 
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and  opinions  passed  upon  them,  including  the 
Emperor's  letter,  and  the  material  parts  of 
Prof.  Delitzsch's  replies  to  his  critics.  The 
whole  discussion  reflects  most  suggestively  tlie 
slow  yet  irresistible  progress  of  liberal  ideas 
concerning — not  the  Bible — but  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  quite  another  matter.  As  yet 
the  New  Testament  is  too  tender  a  theme. 
We  can  recommend  this  convenient  volume. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     By  Josiah  Royce, 
Ph.   D.,  LL.D.     Macmillans.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Teachers' 
Professional  Library,  edited  by  President  But- 
ler, of  Columbia,  and  is  therefore  written 
primarily  for  teachers.  The  technical  nature 
of  the  subject  itself,  added  to  the  peculiarly 
exacting  "metaphysical"  style  which  Professor 
Royce  seems  to  favor  more  and  more  in  his 
later  publications,  make  the  book  very  difficult 
reading  for  a  layman.  It  is,  however,  well 
worth  all  the  effort  it  may  cost;  for  not  only 
has  Profesor  Royce  treated  Psychology  in  a 
fresh  and  highly  original  manner,  but  he  has 
also,  in  a  striking  degree,  shown  the  close,  the 
inevitable  connection  between  sound  psycho- 
logical theory  and  ethical  activity.  "Thought 
is  either  action  or  nothing,"  is  the  aphoristic 
conclusion  of  his  development  of  this  aspect 
of  mental  initiative. 

Abandoning  the  traditional  division  of  man's 
spiritual  processes  into  feeling,  intellect  and 
will,  Professor  Royce  seeks  a  nomenclature 
which  shall  define  the  actual  working  of  those 
processes  in  the  complex  life  of  us  all,  rather 
than  the  metaphysical,  speculative  divisions  of 
Plato.  He  claims  that  feeling  and  will  enter 
into  processes  we  call  intellectual ;  intellect  and 
will  into  processes  we  call  emotional;  feeling 
and  intellect  into  processes  we  call  voluntary. 
Any  line  of  cleavage  is  an  artificial  one;  it 
does  not  correspond  with  actual  psychological 
facts.  Consequently  he  finds  in  the  trio,  Sensi- 
tiveness, Docility  (including  Perception,  As- 
similation, Differentiation)  and  Initiative,  a 
fitting  scheme  for  the  development  of  thie 
"natural  history  of  mind" — which  is  his  defini- 
tion of  Psychology.  The  ingenious  and  con- 
vincing way  in  which  Professor  Royce's  pages 
justify  this  nomenclature,  is  a  delight  to  the 
reader  who  does  not  lose  himself  in  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  author's  style. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  treatment  of  the  feelings.  Wundt  revolted 
at  the  traditional  summary  of  feelings  as  being 
cither  pleasurable  or  painful.     He  showed  that 


the  antithesis  plcasurc-pain  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  facts  of  feeling;  and  he  added  the 
pairs  excitement-depression  and  tension-relief, 
Royce  reduces  this  three-dimensioned  scheme 
of  the  feelings  to  a  two-dimensioned'  one: 
pleasure-pain  and  restlessness-quiescent.  He 
shows  by  apt  illustrations  that  these  four  states 
of  the  mind  may  be  combined  in  the  manner 
of  mathematical  permutations. 

With  all  the  modren  writers  on  Psychology, 
Professor  Royce  insists  on  the  close  inter- 
relation of  physiological  and  mental  processes; 
and  he  neatly  adapts  the  famous  saying  of 
Locke  to  his  theory:  "There  is  nothing  in 
the  intellect  which  is  not  affected  by  what  oc- 
curs in  the  region  of  the  senses";  and  again, 
**The  training  of  the  imagination  cannot  occur 
apart  from  a  fitting  training  of  the  senses." 

Of  other  notable  features  of  the  book,  such 
as  the  discussion  of  the  higher  social  implica- 
tions of  the  imitative  functions,  and  the 
relation  of  our  imitative  powers  to  "reflexes," 
we  have  not  room  to  speak.  We  only  wish  the 
book  were  freer  of  the  involved  and  excessively 
prudential  style  of  the  trained  metaphysician. 

D.  S.  M. 

The    Place   of   Industries   in    Elementary 

Education.     By  Katherine  Elizabeth  Dopp. 

Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

This  small  book  represents  so  much  subject 
matter  and  philosophy  that  a  further  conden- 
sation to  the  limits  of  a  review  may  not  reveal 
its  ^reat  value  to  teachers,  who  will  look  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  additions  to  this  pre- 
liminary survey.  Dr.  Dopp  states  her  purpose 
to  be  that  of  making  clear  that  the  serious 
activities  of  the  race  bear  a  close  relation  to 
the  spontaneous  attitudes  of  our  children,  and 
therefore  have  the  most  profound  significance 
for  the  education  of  the  present. 

The  argument  is  most  conclusive  that  fndustry 
has  a  f  bndamental  place  in  the  •  most  highly 
organized  as  well  as  in  the  simplest  societies, 
and  that  those  societies  or  individuals  who 
omit  all  industrial  experience  omit  a  necessary 
condition  of  normal  development.  Chapter  II 
is  a  consideration  of  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  the  several  stages  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. Chapter  III  shows  that  to  under- 
stand attitudes  we  must  know  the  activities 
which  cause  them.  Chapter  IV  makes  practi- 
cal applications  in  education  of  those  activities 
which  are  significant  because  of  their  relation 
to  natural  and  social  environment  Chapter  V 
summarizes  the  conclustons  reached.. 

It  is  the  attitudes  which  are  caused  by  the 
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most  ancient' and  most  prolonged  activities  that 
appear  first  in  the  child,  and  that  remain  strong 
throughout  life;  those  activities  which  come 
later  in  the  history  of  the  race,. appear  later  in 
the  child,  and  are  less  permanent.  In  each  epoch 
there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  dominant 
industry  and  the  natural  and  social  environ- 
ment. Therefore  activities  of  primitive  life 
should  be  selected  as  material  appropriate  to 
education,  because,  they  are  the  result  of 
what  remain  the  most  deep-seated  impulses, 
provided  only  that  they  correspond  in  physical 
attitude,  in  difficulty  of  technique  aijd  in  com- 
plexity, to  the  varying  problems  which  the 
child  meets  in  his  own  natural  and  social  en- 
vironment They  are  simpler  statements  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  present  taken 
from  actual  experiences  of  our  own  race.  Until 
a  child  can  conceive  the  successive  steps  from 
means  to  end,  his  satisfaction  in  an  activity 
must  be  immediate,  like  that  of  early  man ; 
and  his  instinctive  reactions  are  the  opportunity 
of  education  to  make  transition^  from  play 
interests  to  serious  life.  But  the  application 
of  racial  industry  to  educational  purposes  is 
attended  by  many  omissions  and  short  cir- 
cuits. In  modern  conditions  the  home  cannot 
be  expected  to  furnish  the  child  with  much 
important  industrial  experience.  To  do  this 
is  the  part  of  the  school. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  more  work  should 
be  added  to  crowded  programs,  but  that  a  more 
economical  use  should  be  made  of  forces  al- 
ready applied.  At  present  there  is  undue 
emphasis  upon  passive,  receptive  powers,  and 
neglect  of  active,  expressive  forces.  The  most 
vital  problem  in  education  is  how  to  direct 
emotional  and  play  attitudes,  which  are  now 
used  only  for  purposes  of  physical  development, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  those  impulses 
which  have  led  to  progress  in  the  race. 

Practical  suggestions  are  made  in'  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  constructing  objects  of 
real  utility,  such  as  the  place  of  tools,  of  tech- 
nique, of  social  entertainments  and  of  festivals ; 
the  possibility  of  relating  activities  to  environ- 
ment; the  necessity  for  watching  the  child's 
spontaneous  activities  to  get  clues;  the  need 
for  play  and  the  significance  of  mischief ;  the 
dependence  of  art  and  science  upon  industry. 
Under  the  title  the  "Stage  of  Infancy"  the  chil- 
dren's toys  are  discussed ;  the  evil  which  results 
from  emotional  excitement  without  action ;  the 
slow  differentiation  between  play  and  work;  the 
foundation  and  value  of  children's  interests 
in  animals,  plants  and  topography;  the  possi- 


bilities in  an  unoccupied  piece  of  ground,  and 
in  other  nutritive  outlets. 

The  Stage  of  Transition  is  the  period  for 
making  the  change  from  play  to  more  serious 
activities.  This  can  be  recognized  by  an  inter- 
est in  adjusting  means  to  an  end.  The  child 
can  now  relate  his  race-study  to  his  out-of- 
door  play  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  use  his 
own  environment  to  work  out  industrial  prob- 
lems, and  so  that  he  will  secure  from  his  en- 
vironment a  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
people  studied  and  an  experience  in  the 
sequences  of  industry.  The  value  to  the  child 
of  race  experiences  is  in  the  opportunities 
given  to  originate,  himself  to  make  devices 
which  illustrate  principles  at  once  modem  and 
primitive. 

The  third  stage  is  the  Stage  of  Childhood, 
the  period  of  retarded  growth  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  finer  muscles.  Work  be- 
comes distinct  from  play,  and  art  in  work  is 
realized;  it  is  the  opportunity  for  control  of 
technique.  The  transition  from  barbarism  to 
civilization  through  the  medium  of  construc- 
tive activities  is  fascinating  research  work  to 
the  child;  and  an  experience  in  some  funda- 
mental handicraft  leads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  relation  of  minor  activities  to  the  pres- 
ent complex  industrial  organization. 

Dr.  Dopp  fully  recognizes  the  value  of  mod- 
em activities,  but  she  emphasizes  the  evolution- 
ary aspect  because  she  believes  we  can  know 
what  we  are  only  by  knowing  what  we  have 
been.  She  shows  how  pleasure  in  labor  was 
lost  to  the  race,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  this 
loss  upon  society;  how  handicrafts  brought  a 
partial  revival  of  interest;  how  the  welfare  of 
the  worker  and  the  moral  value  to  him  of  his 
work  is  lost  in  the  modern  factory,  and  how 
it  may  be  restored  only  by  an  enlargeemnt  of 
the  social  consciousness. 

Dr.  Dopp  asks  for  co-operation  among 
scientists,  parents  and  teachers,  and  suggests 
that  the  young  teacher  should  have  training 
in  investigation  before  working  in  the  school- 
room. In  elementary  education  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  bring  the  instinctive  reactions  of 
the  child  into  vital  relationship  with  present 
social  needs.  Investigation  is  needed,  first  to 
sift  the  experiences  of  the  past  so  as  to  pre- 
serve those  which  are  helpful,  and  then  to 
study  the  child  to  determine  the  normal  atti- 
tudes of  each  stage  of  its  develojpment.  Her 
last  word  is,  that  practical  activity  is  the  child's 
only  means  of  organizing  the  subject-matter 
of  education;   that  this  is  not  a  radical  de- 
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parture,  but  is  more  conservative  than  methods 
in  common  qse  which  represent  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  path  marked  out  by  human 
experience.  M.  S.  M. 

Studies  in   Education,  Vol.   II.    Edited  by 
Earl  Barnes.    Philadelphia,  1902. 

"We  have  no  fads  now,"  said  a  New  Eng- 
land teacher,  from  whose  course  of  study  man- 
ual training  had  been  cut  out.  Dr.  Barnes  con- 
cludes one  of  these  studies  with  a  different  idea : 
"Physical,  i.  e.  manual,  training  precedes  the 
more  strictly  mental  training,  and  reading  and 
arithmetic  are  often  the  real  *fads'  of  elementary 
education."  These  studies  indicate  that  child- 
study  as  well  as  manual  training  is  past  its 
"fad"  stage;  and  although  the  movement  has 
become  less  conspicuous,  it  is  more  scientific, 
and  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  accumulating 
which  is  invaluable  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon 
school  methods  and  the  curriculum. 

Dr.  Barnes  here  makes  use  again  of  a  type 
study— this  time  of  children's  ideals — to  illus- 
trate his  method  of  getting  at  children's  points 
of  view.  He  discusses  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  has  gathered.  "Where  evi- 
dence, upon  any  subject,  is  gathered  from 
thousands  of  witnesses  who  have  had  no  op- 
portunity for  collusion,  and  where  it  shows 
regular  lines  of  tendency  with  advancing  years, 
there  must  be  some  element  of  truth  in  it," 
He  does  not  claim  infallibility,  and  he  does 
not  consider  his  conclusions  final;  they  are 
simply  contributions  to  the  study  of  children. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Barnes'  enthusiasm  leads  him 
to  draw  conclusions  which  are  obvious  tn  every- 
body. Thus,  to  educate  good  citizens  we  must 
surround  children  wi*h  good  men  and  women; 
a  conclusion  which  it  hardly  needed  an  in- 
vestigation to  establish.  Of  many  other  con- 
clusions reached  one  may  say  the  same,  but 
extensive  testimony  will,  perhaps,  give  enough 
propelling  power,  even  to  "what  everybody 
knows,"  to  secure  more  frequent  application 
of  such  knowledge  in  our  relations  with  chil- 
dren. 

Among  the  more  important  studies  are  two 
on  the  Growth  of  Social  Judgment  and  Chil- 
dren's Sense  of  Truth.  These  set  forth  that 
since  the  undeveloped  mind,  lacking  judgment 
and  power  of  control,  makes  a  statement  as 
soon  as  the  thought  occurs,  one  would  expect 
a  child  to  lie  in  as  unpremeditated  a  fashion 
as  he  tells  the  truth.  Therefore  he  should  be 
exercised  in  self  control  and  taught  to  think 
accurately;  should  be  appealed  to  on  grounds 


which  he  can  understand.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  some  children  examined,  between  eight 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  found,  either 
from  natural  tendency  or  from  home  or  school 
training,  to  use  more  severity  m  dealing  with 
a  'simple  matter  of  household  justice  than 
adults  would  consider  right.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  race  we  meet  with  three  stages  in  our 
attitude  toward  punishment  With  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  meet  in  early  records,  punish- 
ment means  getting  even  with  the  culprit.  In 
the  second  stage  punishment  is  looked  upon 
as  a  deterrent;  and  in  the  third,  the  stage  the 
world  is  just  entering,  the  cause  for  wrongs 
doing  is  sought  in  disease  or  ignorance,  and 
the  aim  of  punishment  is  to  educate  or  cure 
the  culprit.  In  the  study  on  children  they 
were  found  passing  through  these  same  stages. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  question  of  first  im- 
portance is  how  properly  to  diagnose  the  cul- 
prit's own  attitude  toward  his  misdemeanor, 
and  the  punishment  must  be  made  curative  by 
making  it  appeal  to  the  child's  own  sense  of 
justice. 

Dr.  Barnes  argues — very  questionably,  we 
think — in  one  study,  that  Christian  theology 
should  be  given  at  least  equal  place  with  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  in  elementary  schools;  that 
it  is  needed  for  purely  secular  purposes;  and 
that  children  have  need  for  a  theology  in  order 
to  live  through  an  experience  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  growth. 

In  the  group  of  papers  written  about  pets, 
reasons  are  shown  by  all  ages  of  children  for 
their  liking  for  animals.  They  indicate  how 
we  may  mske  use  of  such  pets  to  help  in 
adjustments  to  the  human  environment. 

But  the  merest  beginning,  Dr.  Barnes  says, 
has  been  made  in  studying  children.  The 
period  from  five  to  twelve  has  been  only 
slightly  studied,  the  period  after  sixteen  hardly 
at  all;  and  we  need  lines  of  investigation  con- 
tinued with  the  same  child,  and  the  same  groups 
of  children,  from  birth  to  maturity.  Educa- 
tional problems  must  be  settled  by  a  study  of 
facts,  and  in  any  other  business  of  the  magni- 
tude of  public  schools  hundreds  of  trained  ex- 
perts would  be  gathering  exact  knowledge. 

Education  still  lacks  much  of  being  a  science, 
and  this  second  volume  of  Studies  in  Education 
is  only  a  few  more  first  steps  toward  kno>yl- 
edge  on  the  same  level  as  the  first  volume.  It 
does  not  show  the  advance  which  would  be 
expected  in  six  years.  ^^.  S.  VL 
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Pascal  and  the  Port  Royalists.  By  Wm. 
Clark,  D.  D.,  etc  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $i.oo. 

This  volume,  in  the  well-executed  World's 
Epoch-Makers'  Series,  presents  comprehen- 
sively the  extraordinary  man  whose  name 
adorns  the  history  of  science,  of  letters  and  of 
theology.  The  man  and  his  thin-spun  life,  as 
well  as  his  labors  in  these  three  fields,  are 
adequately  sketched  for  us  by  a  sympathetic, 
and  approving,  and  scholarly  pen.  The  reader 
will  here  find  a  clear  and  informing  summary 
of  the  "Provincial  Letters,"  and  of  the  theologi- 
cal controversy  to  which  they  were  a  contribu- 
tion; while  the  chapter  on  the  still  more  famous 
"Thoughts"  provides  what  is  necessary  to  en- 
able th€  general  reader  to  feel  at  home  in  read- 
ing this  masterpiece. 

Pascal  is  a  great  figure  in  French  literature, 
and  of  the  high  literary  qualities  of  his  work 
there  are  scarcely  two  opinions.  We  read  the 
"Provincial  Letters,"  in  spite  of  the  faded  and 
impossible  medievalism  of  their  theology,  for 
their  style,  as  we  read  not  a  few  of  the 
"Thoughts."  But  his  view  of  human  nature  is 
so  jaundiced,  his  cosmology  is  so  childish,  his 
pi^^y  so  depressing,  and  his  biblical  learning 
ar^d  outlook  so  antiquated,  that  no  one  who  is 
touched  with  the  modem  spirit  will  find  any 
nutriment  in  his  sombre  religious  views.  We 
cannot  follo\y  Professor  Clark  in  his  accept- 
ances and  his  approvals.  For  us  the  theology 
of  Pascal  is  an  evil,  nightmare  thing,  an  im- 
piety towards  God  and  man,  an  absurdity  in 
its  assumptions  and  its  unscientific  data.  For- 
tunately in  the  "Thoughts"  a  greater  Pascal 
is  revealed.  It  is  he  we  honor;  and  this  book 
helps  us  to  know  him  better.  Apart  from  this 
service,  there  is  much  of  historical  and  jJSycho- 
logical  interest  and  value  in  Professor  Clark's 
account . 


We  .have  received  from  the  Comrade  Co- 
operative Company  of  New  York  (ii  Cooper 
Square)  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby's 
"Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable,"  which  has 
been  imported  from  England.  It  is  well  printed 
and  pleasantly  covered  in  blue  paper,  is  more 
convenient  in  size  than  the  American  edition, 
and  costs  only  40  cents,  instead  of  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  We  took  occasion  to  commend  the 
book  when  it  first  appeared,  as  a  significant 
expression  of  some  of  the  deeper  currents  of 
modern  spiritual  tendency;  although  lamenting 
as  reactionary  and  mischievous  the  vein  of 
Tolstoyan    individualism    and    anarchism,    the 


anti-political  and  anti-institutional  bias,  which 
manifests  itself  so  wildly  at  times.  However, 
there  is  so  much  tliat  is  strong  and  quickening 
in  its  broad  and  sturdy  sympathy  and  its  right- 
eous indignation,  and  it  preaches  so  effectively 
an  evangel  of  peace  and  faith  in  these  bellicose 
and  faithless  times,  that  we  trust  it  will  now 
reach  a  much  more  numerous  public. 


Mutual  Aid:  A  Factor  of  Evolution.  By  P. 
Kropotkin.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  series  of  papers 
which  Prince  Kropotkin  has,  during  several 
years,  contributed  to  the  "Nineteenth  Century 
and  After."  It  is  an  effort  to  establish  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  law  of  mutual  struggle, 
upon  which  so  much — indeed,  almost  ex- 
clusive— stress  has  been  laid  by  the  the- 
orists of  Evolution,  there  is  also  a  law 
of  mutusll  aid  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  and  human  world.  The  atithor 
traces  the  presence  of  this  principle  annong 
animals,  among  savages,  among  barbarians, 
among  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  and  among 
ourselves.  It  gives  a  leading  due,  he  contends, 
to  the  origins  of  our  ethical  conceptions,  and 
it  furnishes  for  the  future  a  principle  of  action 
which  is  a  condition  of  the  continued  progress 
of  the  human  species. 

The  survey  of  the  facts  presented  is  highly 
interesting;  and  a  strong  prima  facie  case  is 
made  for  the  general  contention  that  mutual 
aid  has  played  a  vital  and  essential  part  in 
the  development  of  the  race.  But  we  cannot 
feel  sure  of  all  the  author's  deductions  from 
the  facts  nor  of  his  disinterestedness  in  ap- 
praising them.  The  consequences  to  science 
and  morality,  to  philosophy  and  religion,  of  an 
acceptance  of  his  position,  disproving  that  all 
nature  is  "red  in  tooth  and  claw  with  ravin," 
must  be  momentous;  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  which  Kropotkin  contends  for,  and 
which  seem  to  lead  up  to  the  support  of  his 
well-known  doctrine  of  philosophic  anarchism. 
There  is  frequently  observable  here  an  intru- 
sion of  the  man  with  a  theory  and  a  cause  upon 
the  field  of  the  man  of  science.  Early  in  the 
work  the  author  exclaims  enthusiastically: 
"  'Don't  compete !  Competition  is  always  in- 
jurious to  the  species,  and  you  have  plenty  of 
resources  to  avoid  it  !*  That  is  the  tendency  of 
nature,  not  always  realized  in  full,  but  always 
present.  That  is  the  watchword  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  bush,  the  fcce$t,  the  rijirer,  the 
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ocean.*  •  Therefore-,  'combinerr^practice-  .miitual^ 
aid!"     Besides  which  there  is  a  vigorous  rul- 
ing-out  of  any  form  of  mutual  aid  expressed 
through  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  sta^e. 
The  author  nowhere  cfeflh*^  wh^Ct  h'ehyean^  by 
"mutual  aid" :  and  we  tiud  him'  iftcluding  UiideT* 
the 'term  any  form  of  social  co-operation  ex- 
cept those  which^* ^re  closely  ^ssoci^twi ,  with  . 
government,  capitaUam,  war, .and*  we  thirty, ^e^ 
may   add,    religion^  ,We   see   no   warrant  Tor  , 
the^e  exclusions  made  at  the  dictatioh  of  Kro-  ^ 
potkin's    anarchistic    fcortvictlonsr   'We    caiinof ' 
appreciate  the  ftardtllstinctiGiifc.  ddwnlbet^^isefert: 
the   village   community  and   modern   units   of 
goi-ernment,     between    .tjie    ^^F^ulation^riddet^ 
mediaval  city  and^fire^ciiy  dlltio^dj^JS/i  0>*: 

It  is  because,  then,  this  inquiry  exhibits  n\ 
pronounced    philosophical    bias, .  an^,.  ycons*-.- 
quontly,  is  unjustifiably  narrowe'd  tn  its  corf-*'* 
sideration  of    mutual    aid    among   human  be- 
ings, that  we  value  the  book  simply  as  a  sug- 
gestive,   and   challenging,    and   inspiring   pre- 
seittation   of   a    new    aspect    of   the    problem 
of  evolution.    The  issue  is  of  immense  sig^iifi- 
cance.    Ttie'boolc  shoiihd^be  read  bofh-tm'thiV 
account,  and  for  its  fascinating  array  of  facts. 


Discourses  on  War.  By  William  Ellery 
Channing.  With  Introduction  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  Published  for  the  International 
Union  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

Addresses  on  War.  By  Charles  Sumner. 
With  Introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Same  Publishers. 

These  are  the  two  latest  volumes  published 
by  the  International  Union  in  the  interests  of 
the  Peace  Movement  Admirable  and  power- 
ful as  not  a  few  of  the  lectures  and  discourses 
contained  in  them  are,  we  have  wondered 
whether  they  are  likely  to  tempt  to  a  wide 
reading^  to-day,  and  whether  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  International  Union  are  wisely 
expended  in  promoting  such  publications.  We 
doubt  it  No  one  can  deny  the  nobility  of 
Channing's  and  of  Sumner's  utterances;  and 
Mr.  Mead's  first-rate  introductions  furnish 
settings  for  them  that  enhance  their  value. 
But  will  they  do  much  to  reach  the  public 
conscience  and  quicken  the  public  pulse  and 
intellect  to-day  ?  It  strikes  us  that  this  is  a 
somewhat  academic  way  of  carrying  on  the- 
propaganda  against  war.  Compare  with  the 
effect  of  these  books  that  of  the  first  volume 


-^ubiisliecLJfr  .this.'.series.-by.  jkhe  ilntemaftional 
Union,  namely,  the  concluding  part  of  Jean 
de  Bloch's  great  work  on  the  Future  of  War 
[see,jETHiCAj.  Record, for  March,  1903].  There 
is\a^  realty,*  j^n^'-imnipdiacy,  a  convincingness 
atJotft  tloibh*s  'book  that  makes  it  doubly  and 
trebly  effective  as  a  campaign  document  .  We 

^  ^uld^ot,, undervalue  t)ie  gr^at  and  stirring 

..  \jrord?  of  tb^se,two  Aqjefican  apostles  of  peace. 
We  'are  grateful  for  a i\ /opportunity  to  , read 
thein.  ]Biit*we  i^ise  the  qttestion  of  propagaindic 

J  effectiveness".      -' •    -'  '     -  •'  ,  * 

Parsifal.     By  Richard  Wagner.    Retold  m  th^ 

Spirit    of    tlje    BayreijUth^  Interpretation    by 

,  j6jivei.'lii|clspr^.f?vjYork:    Thoma?    Y. 

;  ,.  (;>owell  &  Co.    75  cents  net  '. 

^  Thij.  pretty  book,  printed  by  the  Merrymount 
"Press,'  'will  Serve  as  a  general  introduction  to 
Wagner's  "Parsifal"  for  those  who  wish  to 
follow  intelligently  the  presentation  which  is 
soon  to  be  given  in  this. country  of  this  great 
music-drama.  It  ia  -a  free  rendering  which 
tells  the  story  plainly  and  catches  the  spirit  of 

•  *tli«-^i4gin^j  ¥Fhh<rilt  )^q9r)»diicingJ(flie 'form  or 
the  words.  That,  however,  is  as  much  as  can 
be*3eid^fer  ^  The-  bknk '^verse  »  sing^larfy 
wooden  ai\d  unpoetjt  9^^^*P"*il>^  ^^^  mean- 
ing is  not*,  clear.  This  . is  ^especially  true  of 
some  of  the  more  lyric  passages,  notabfy  the 
mystic  words  of  the  oracle.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  very  much  more  effective  and 
helpful  for  the  purposes  of  an  introduction  to 
Wagner  would  have  been  ^  rhythmic  prose 
translation  which  did  not  aspire  to  be  as  this  is, 
.poetical  and  musical,  for  here  the  music  of 
the  verse  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 


We  learn  that  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  has  de- 
cided to  enter  the  field  of  politics  in  England 
to  contest  the  constituency  of  Wakefield  at  the 
next  general  election.  This  represents  a  new 
departure  in  his  activities,  though  not  in  his 
interests;  and  we  shall  watch  with  great  con- 
cern the  results  of  his  endeavor  to  carry  his 
ethics  into  politics. 

The  Laws  of  Imitation.  By  Gabriel  Tarde. 
Translated  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $3.00. 

This  acceptable  translation  of  Tarde's  im- 
portant treatise  reaches  us  too  late  for  detailed 
notice  here;  but  will  receive  attention  in  our 
next  issue. 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century, — the  three 

forming  Volume  I. 
Pbmela,      By  Samuf.l  Richardson.      Created  an 

epoch  in  the  history  of  English  fiction. 
Joseph  Andrews.     By  Henry  Fielding.      Here 

Fielding   sets   before   us   English   society   as   he 

found  it. 
Humphry    Clinker.     By   Tobias    Smollett. 

Thackeray  considered  this  the  most  laughable  story 

ever  written. 
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The  Secret  of  Tammany  s  Power. 


THE  UNEXPECTED  happened, 
and  the  Tammany  ticket  was 
elected  by  a  sweeping  plurality. 
All  the  possible,  and  not  a  few  impossi- 
ble, causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
result.  On  its  face,  this  variety  of  opin- 
ion is  extreme.  But  a  closer  look  reveals 
two  or  three  main  issues,  to  one  or  an- 
other of  which  most  of  the  specific  causes 
ascribed  are  closely  related.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  old  issue  of 
democracy  vs.  aristocracy ;  and  the  next, 
that  of  loose  administration  vs.  strict  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  in  which  "graft" 
and  "pull"  are  involved  as  factors. 

I.    Plebeians  vs.  Patricians. 

In  every  municipal  election  held  in  this 
city  since  the  Revolution,  the  issue  of  the 
plebeians  vs.  the  patricians  has  had  a 
marked  influence.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  partially  disguised,  as  when,  in  the 
four-cornered  contest  of  1830,  and  the 
three-cornered  contest  of  1859,  the  fac- 
tors were  too  complicated  to  permit  class 
lines  to  be  closely  drawn.  But  even  in 
such  contests  thousands  of  voters  cast 
their  ballots  with  one  idea  solely  in  view, 
— to  support  the  cause  of  the  "poor  man" 
against  that  of  the  "rich  man." 

The  Tammany  organization  has  always 
fostered  this  issue.  It  began  its  political 
activity  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  assuming  the  championship  of  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  and  this  attitude  it 
has  always  maintained,  in  spite  of  many 
contradictions  in  its  practice.  Even  in 
Tweed's  time,  when  Tammany  was  in 


league  with  every  rapacious  corporation 
in  the  State,  and  when  the  people  were 
being  continually  robbed  of  franchises 
and  legal  privileges  of  untold  value,  the 
organization  unblushingly  stood  forth  as 
the  defender  of  popular  rights.  "Is  not 
the  pending  contest,"  read  the  address 
of  Twced^s  general  committee,  in  1868, 
"preeminently  one  of  capital  against 
labor,  of  money  against  popular  rights, 
and  of  political  power  against  the  strug- 
gling interests  of  the  masses?"* 

The  Tammany  leaders,  moreover,  have 
always  stood  nearer  the  masses  of  the 
people  than  have  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position, whether  Federalist,  Clintonian, 
Whig,  Know  Nothing,  Republican,  or 
Citizens'  Union.  They  have  mingled 
more  freely  with  their  followers,  and 
have  supported  more  energetically  their 
followers'  immediate  material  interests. 
As  a  general  thing,  they  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  masses,  solely  by  reason 
of  a  superior  capacity  to  engage  the  af- 
fection or  confidence  of  those  about  them. 
To  the  troubled  they  have  given  sym- 
pathy ;  to  the  weak  or  erring,  protection ; 
and  to  the  hungry  and  sick,  food  and 
care.  It  is  frequently  charged,  by  those 
who  are  congenitally  incapacitated  from 
understanding  the  matter,  that  such 
benevolence  is  always  calculated  with  an 
eye  to  personal  advantage.  Doubtless 
much  of  it  is  calculated;  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  is  of  itself  proof  that 
it  cannot  be  wholly  spontaneous  and  dis- 


•Quoted    from    Myers,    "The    History    of    Tam- 
many Hall." 
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interested.  But  the  truth  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  calculated  benevolence 
could  not,  of  itself,  win  the  strong  fol- 
lowing that  is  won  by  the  Tammany 
district  leaders.  Geniality,  friendliness, 
generosity,  the  instinct  of  democracy  in 
social  conduct,  are  necessary  prerequi- 
sites of  leadership,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases. 
The  calculated  benevolence  of  a  Croesus, 
lacking  these  qualities,  could  not  win  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  a  single  elec- 
tion district.  It  is  fellowship,  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  social  democracy  (using 
that  term  in  an  unspecialized  sense),  that 
wins  confidence,  or  respect,  or  affection, 
where  talents,  culture,  probity,  and  even 
g^eat  wealth,  utterly  fail. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  generally  been  men  of 
the  so-called  "upper-classes."  Aloof 
from  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
masses,  they  have  generally  shown  an  in- 
capacity to  understand  their  interests,  or 
their  desires, — even  when  most  sincere 
and  most  anxious  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
poor.  When  patrician  and  plebeian 
meet,  they  meet  as  strangers.  In  the 
mind  of  each  lurks  an  enduring  suspic- 
ion of  the  other, — stronger  on  the  part 
of  the  plebeian,  because  he  is  unlettered 
and  untrained, — but  strong,  too,  on  the 
part  of  the  patrician.  And  thus,  even 
though  the  latter  be  inspired  with  a  real 
desire  to  understand  his  fellow,  and 
through  understanding  him  sufficiently, 
to  do  some  service  for  better  government, 
he  is  restrained  by  the  barriers  of  his 
own  heredity  or  training,  and  obstructed 
by  the  yet  stronger  barriers  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  other  man. 

Nearly  every  municipal  election  in 
New  York,  then,  has  resolved  itself  into 
a  class  contest,  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  working-class  has  supported  Tam- 
many Hall.  Three  times,  it  is  true — in 
1829-30,  in  1835-38,  and  in  1886 — the 
working  class  has  revolted  from  Tam- 


many on  economic  issues;  while  several 
times  a  fraction  of  it  sufficiently  large 
to  turn  an  election  has  been  led  off  to 
the  opposition  on  moral  issues.  Men- 
tion must  be  made,  too,  of  the  gradually 
increasing  vote  of  the  Socialists,  most 
of  which  is  from  the  working  class,  and 
consequently  from  Tammany,  and  which 
is  of  course  a  permanent  alienation.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  this  class  has  been  thrown  to  Tam- 
many, and  bids  fair  to  be  thrown  to  it 
in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  some  seemingly  contradic- 
tory facts,  the  last  election  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  That  many 
of  the  magnates  connected  with  the  g^eat 
corporations  openly  and  actively  sup- 
ported Tammany  was  almost  universally 
known.  But  this  fact  had  small,  if  any, 
effect  upon  the  average  workingman. 
For  one  magnate  who  supported  Tam- 
many he  imagined  a  hundred  supporting 
Mr.  Low.  In  the  eyes  of  the  masses, 
the  administration  had  been  "aristo- 
cratic"; it  had  secluded  itself  behind  a 
cordon  of  red  tape;  its  officials  had 
gradually  become  inaccessible  to  the  pub- 
lic; they  had  meekly  bowed  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companies,  and 
they  "had  done  nothing  for  the  poor." 
Something  may  be  said  in  support  of 
these  views,  except  the  last,  which  is,  of 
course,  outrageous.  The  increase  of 
baths,  lavatories,  and  playgrounds,  and 
the  reform  of  the  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  were  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  poor.  But  the  vital  point 
in  this  matter  which  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  is  that  no  amount  of  munici- 
pal improvement  imposed  by  a  superior 
and  alien  class  will  do.  We  have  here 
in  the  political  field  exactly  what  has 
been  shown  in  the  industrial  field  in  the 
cases  of  the  "model  villages"  and  "model 
workshops,"      There  may  come  a  time 
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in  the  not  remote  future  when  the  masses 
will  cheerfully  accept  the  benevolent 
regulation  of  their  affairs  at  the  hands 
of  political  and  industrial  seigniors.  In- 
deed, many  indications  point  to  an  ap- 
proach of  this  time.  But  speaking  for 
the  past  and.  present,  it  may  be  unhesita- 
tingly said  that  the  masses  have  so  far 
shown  restiveness,  breaking  now  and 
then  into  open  revolt,  at  attempts  of  this 
sort.  Pullman  and  Dayton  are  but  in- 
dustrial homologues  of  political  New 
York. 
II.    Loose  Administration  and  Graft. 

The  other  important  issue  which  has 
always  been  influential  in  New  York  City 
elections  is  that  regarding  the  method  of 
administering  the  laws.  Here  the  di- 
vision is  not  the  horizontal  one  between 
social  and  economic  classes,  but  a  per- 
pendicular one,  straight  through  all  the 
strata  of  society.  There  are  thousands 
of  persons  in  each  class  who  want  laws 
enforced  to  the  letter ;  but  there  are  other 
thousands,  among  workmen,  mechanics, 
clerks,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  capi- 
talists, ecclesiastics,  and  retainers,  who, 
while  they  are  willing  that  the  laws  shall 
be  enforced  against  other  men,  demand 
exemptions  for  themselves,  or  for  their 
special  interests. 

The  extreme  individualism,  taught  and 
practised  in  this  nation  since  Jefferson's 
day,  finds  its  natural  outcome  in  "pull" 
and  "graft."  There  are,  of  course,  per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  game ;  but  an  enormous  mass  are 
forever  seeking  a  personal  and  exclusive 
advantage,  and  therefore  support  that 
administration  which  more  or  less  openly 
promises  or  affords  it.  The  disclosures 
which  have  been  made  regarding  the 
municipal  administrations  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Washington  (under  the 
Shepherd  ring),  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  and  Grand 
Rapids  revealed  conditions  that  are,  in 


a  general  way,  typical  of  the  larger  muni- 
cipalities throughout  the  country.  But  it 
was  in  this  city  that  such  conditions  at- 
tained their  earliest  and  completest  de- 
velopment ;  and  it  is  here  that  they  have 
continued  most  persistently. 

The  individualist  code  almost  inev- 
itably prompts  one  to  seek  a  special 
advantage  over  his  fellows;  and  since 
legislative,  administrative  and  judicial 
processes  constitute  the  most  powerful 
mechanism  by  which  rights  are  regelated 
and  by  which  privileges  are  granted  or 
withheld,  it  is  these  processes  which  thou- 
sands of  citizens  constantly  seek  to 
manipulate  to  their  personal  advantage. 
Each  is  led  by  his  interest  to  seek  a 
privilege  founded  in  ordinance  or  law, 
or  an  immunity  from  a  regulation  which 
controls  other  men.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  house-owner  that  the  provisions 
of  the  tenement-house  law  should  be 
overlooked  in  his  own  case,  but  enforced 
on  his  fellows.  It  is  equally  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  merchant  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  regard  his  own  convenience 
as  to  the  removal  of  his  boxes  from  the 
sidewalk,  but  obviously  also  to  his  inter- 
est that  his  neighbors  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  sidewalks  clear.  The 
taxpayer  wants  his  own  taxes  kept  at  the 
minimum,  but  those  of  other  men  at  the 
legal  rate,  since  if  all  men  evaded  their 
just  share,  the  rates  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased. The  street-railway  and  gas 
monopolies  want  their  own  franchises 
secure,  with,  if  possible,  a  yearly  legisla- 
tive gift  or  administrative  favor  of  an 
added  privilege,  but  they  take  ample 
pains  to  see  that  no  rival  shares  in  the 
bounty.  Throughout  the  business  and 
industrial  world  rages  this  conflict  for 
advantage. 

Primarily  it  is  a  fight  for  exclusive, 
individual  advantage.  And  so  it  re- 
mains, to  a  large  extent,  in  most  of  the 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce.    But 
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since  there  are  obvious  limitations  on  the 
extent  to  which  favoritism  can  be  car- 
ried under  even  the  most  corrupt  govern- 
ment, it  comes  about  that  a  compromise 
must  sometimes  be  made  between  the  in- 
terests of  contestini^  individuals,  and  thus 
a  group  or  class  interest  is  formed.  The 
divekeeper  may  desire,  with  the  intensest 
ardor,  that  his  alone  of  all  the  dives  in 
the  city  might  be  permitted  to  **do  busi- 
ness" ;  but  he  knows  that  this  wish  is  im- 
possible of  fulfilment,  and  hence  he  is 
led  to  a  community  of  interest  with  his 
fellow  divekeepcrs  in  attempts  to  secure 
special  privileges  for  all  of  them.  The 
saloonkeepers  con^e  to  a  like  community 
of  interest,  and  so,  too,  the  units  of 
certain  other  classes,  all  demanding  a 
wide  latitude  in  regulation,  in  lieu  of  the 
more  desired,  but  unattainable,  exclusive 
advantage  in  administration.  This  com- 
promise of  the  interests  of  contesting  in- 
dividuals is,  however,  complete  in  only 
a  few  of  the '  economic  classes  of  the 
community.  But  in  most  classes  it  is  at 
least  recognized,  and  thus  is  observed 
a  community  of  interest  up  to  a  certain 
point,  while  beyond  that  the  struggle  for 
advantage  is  unqualified  and  unrelaxed. 
The  political  organization  wdiich  oflFers 
class  or  individual  privileges  thus  appeals 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  voters;  and  in  all 
normal  times  it  is  sure  to  win  over  the 
organization  which  promises  impartial 
administration. 

It  is  a  debased  concept  of  society,  in- 
dustry and  life  which  makes  such  a 
situation    possible.      Nevertheless,    it    is 


the  concept  which  prevails  throughout 
the  municipalities  of  America;  and  no- 
where is  it  stronger  or  more  generally 
held  than  in  the  municipality  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  view,  manifesting  itself  in 
a  rule  of  conduct,  which  never  fails  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  intelligent  foreign- 
ers. It  is  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the 
gambling  spirit, — a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  each  that  under  loose  administration 
he  can  somehow  "beat  the  game."  That 
under  such  administration  ninety-five  out 
of  a  hundred  invariably  fail  to  "beat  the 
game,"  is. a  fact  that  may  be  slowly 
drilled  into  the  consciousness  of  the  aver- 
age man;  but  this  consciousness  effects 
small  results  in  his  actions.  With  the 
same  fine  fervor  that  prompts  the  losing 
gambler  to  "go  up  against"  the  faro  bank 
or  the  policy  shop,  he  continues  to  sup- 
port corruption  and  expect  a  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

Tammany  invariably  promises  this  per- 
sonal advantage.  Behind  its  canting 
phrase,  "equal  and  exact  administration 
of  the  laws,"  reiterated  in  one  form  or 
another  during  every  campaign,  has  al- 
ways been  the  tacit  promise  to  "make 
everything  all  right  for  everybody."  And 
so,  by  the  tact,  the  benevolence,  the  social 
expansiveness  of  its  leaders,  the  constant 
playing  upon  the  issue  of  aristocracy  vs. 
democracy,  and  the  giving  a  tacit  promise 
of  a  personal  or  class  advantage  to  every- 
one, it  appeals  to  some  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  human  nature — ^as  human  na- 
ture now  is;  and  it  wins  victories  while 
its  opponents  thresh  the  air  in  impotent 
denunciations.  W.  J.  Ghent, 
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FOR  THOUSANDS  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  the  holiday  season 
has  come  to  mean  chiefly  weari- 
ness due  to  excessive  work,  followed 
often  by  illness  and  still  oftener  by  an 
enforced  holiday  without  pay,  a  bitter 
inversion  of  the  order  of  holiday  cheer. 

Long  before  Thanksgiving  the  candy 
factories  prepare  shipments  of  the  less 
perishable  Christmas  goods  by  working 
overtime,  increasing  the  length  of  the  day 
and  the  week  as  Christmas  approaches 
and  more  perishable  goods  have  their 
turn.  Such  increasing  overwork  occurs 
in  those  manufacturing  states  in  which 
it  is  permitted,  and  also  in  those  in 
which,  as  in  New  York,  it  is  prohibited ; 
but  a  lax  policy  of  prosecuting  violators 
of  the  laws  that  restrict  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  and  children  has  encour- 
aged such  violations  in  previous  years. 

Factory  inspectors  are  appealed  to  on 
the  ground  that  perishable  goods  cause 
exceptional  difficulties  and  violations  of 
the  time  limit  should  be  dealt  with  leni- 
ently. When  the  factory  inspectors  yield 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  candy  manu- 
facturers, and  sacrifice  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children  and  young  girls 
to  the  wishes  of  the  employers,  the  in- 
spectors naturally  cannot  enforce  the' law 
with  vigor  against  the  paper-box  makers 
and  perfumery  packers,  whose  work  is 
much  less  perishable  and  might  be  spread 
over  several  months  instead  of  several 
weeks.  Hence  the  perfume  packers  and 
paper-box  makers  avail  themselves,  year 
after  year,  undisturbed,  of  overtime  work 
on  a  large  scale  in  preparation  for  Christ- 
mas. Such  trades, — the  manufacture  of 
candy,  perfumery,  and  of  the  boxes  in 
which  these  are  packed  to  serve  as  holi- 
day gifts, — involve  the  employment  of 
very    large    numbers    of    children    and 


young  girls  for  whom  overtime  work  is 
particularly  injurious,  and  in  whose  in- 
terest the  time  limit  should  be  enforced 
to  the  letter. 

Inspectors  of  all  kinds,  however,  re- 
flect inevitably  the  tone  of  the  public  con- 
science in  all  branches  of  the  work.  If 
they  are  too  far  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  they  are  sooner  or  later  removed 
from  their  positions.  What,  then,  is  the 
position  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter 
of  the  Christmas  cruelties? 

Public  opinion  was  registered  in  New 
York  State  in  1896,  in  the  statute  known 
as  the  Mercantile  Employes  Law,  which 
expressly  forbade  the  employment  in 
stores  of  women  under  twenty-one  years, 
and  boys  under  sixteen  years,  longer  than 
ten  hours  in  a  day,  sixty  hours  in  a  week, 
and  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But  it 
was  expressly  provided  also  that  these 
restrictions  should  not  apply  during  the 
days  between  December  15  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  Just  at  the  season  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  the  most  trying 
for  these  employes,  all  restriction  of 
hours  of  labor  was  removed.  This  mer- 
ciless exemption  was  happily  repealed  by 
the  last  legislature  so  far  as  children  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  are  concerned; 
and  for  them  nine  hours  now  constitutes 
a  day's  work  in  December  as  at  other 
seasons. 

One  of  the  very  serious  cruelties  is 
thus  abolished  on  paper.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  conscience  has  with- 
in a  fortnight  again  registered  adversely 
for  the  younger  workers.  For  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
city  of  New  York  has  refused  to  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  salaries  of  inspectors 
provided  for  in  the  Mercantile  Employes 
Law  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it.  It 
thus  rests  with  the  friends  of  the  child- 
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ren  and  young  girls  to  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic to  assure  to  the  children  by  individual 
effort  what  the  law  nominally  assures 
them,  but  fails  to  enforce  for  want  of 
municipal  officers  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds  as  the  factory  inspectors  are  paid. 

The  interests  of  the  children  working 
in  factories  and  stores  are  better  pro- 
tected by  the  new  child-labor  statute  of 
Illinois  than  by  the  law  of  any  other 
State;  for  it  is  enforced  by  the  factory 
inspection  department,  and  is,  therefore, 
independent  of  the  action  of  local  boards 
of  health.  Yet  it  gives  to  the  inspectors 
no  dangerous  discretion,  but  sweepingly 
prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  longer  than 
eight  hours  in  one  day;  and  after  seven 
in  the  evening.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
friends  of  the  children  throughout  Illi- 
nois to  see  that  full  benefit  is  derived  for 
the  young  workers  from  this  new  law 
during  the  present  December,  in  which 
it  will  be  for  the  first  time  submitted  to 
the  test  of  practical  enforcement  during 
the  Christmas  rush. 

Aside  from  the  employes  visible  in  the 
stores,  there  is  another  army  of  workers 
directly  affected  by  the  Christmas  rush — 
the  change -makers,  bundle -wrappers, 
packers,  drivers,  and  delivery  boys.  The 
work  of  the  last-named  four  groups  con- 
tinues for  many  hours  after  the  stores 
are  closed;  and  the  bitter  hardships  suf- 
fered by  the  delivery  boys  in  the  form 
of  hunger,  cold,  sleeplessness,  and  con- 
sequent illness,  constitute  year  after  year, 
a  tragedy  of  the  Christmas  season. 

Apart  from  the  widely  reported,  care- 
fully verified  story  of  the  lad  who  died 
on  New  Year's  morning  two  years  ago 
(from  cold  and  exposure)  in  the  wagon 
in  which  he  had  been  working  from 
seven  o'clock  one  morning  until  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning, — delivering 
belated  gifts  in  a  northern  suburb  of 
New  York,  and  returning  to  125th  Street 


too  weary  to  try  to  go  home, — ^there  are 
known  every  year  to  directors  of  boys' 
clubs,  and  to  the  settlements,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
physicians  who  practise  among  the  poor, 
many  children  for  whom  the  cruel  ex- 
posure attending  their  holiday  work  is 
followed  by  nervous  prostration,  or  pneu- 
monia, too  often  ending  in  tuberculosis. 

Surely  these  are  reasons  for  reversing 
our  whole  past  policy;  for  enforcing  with 
the  utmost  rigor  at  the  Christmas  season 
the  age  limit  and  the  time  limit  for 
children's  work ;  for  hedging  about  with 
the  greatest  care  the  entry  of  children 
into  the  work  of  retail  trade  at  its  most 
trying  moment ;  for  holding  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  responsibility  the  employer 
who  profits  by  exposing  children  to  these 
dangers. 

It  is  the  community  which  bears  the 
resulting  burden  of  sick  and  incapaci- 
tated members  of  the  working  class.  It 
is  the  community  which  must  deal 
through  many  long  years  with  the  of- 
fender whose  downfall  begins  with  a 
pilfered  penknife,  or  doll,  or  ten-cent 
piece,  appropriated  under  conditions  of 
temptation  to  which  young  children 
should  never  be  subjected. 

Closely  akin  to  the  experience  of  the 
children  working  in  the  stores,  or  as  de- 
livery boys  for  them,  is  the  holiday  life 
of  the  messenger  boys. 

Every  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  sees 
the  ruinous  effect  upon  young  boys  of 
this  service  upon  the  streets.  Every  re- 
formatory for  boys  which  keeps  adequate 
records  of  the  lads  entrusted  to  its  care — 
records  which  include  their  previous  oc- 
cupation,— can  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  permanent  demoralization  of  children, 
due  to  this  service.  The  irregular  hours, 
the  still  more  irregular  meals,  with  the 
consequent  recourse  to  coffee  and  cigar- 
ettes; the  incessant  temptation  to  over- 
charge; the  frequent  temptation  to  pur- 
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loin  money  and  valuables  entrusted  by 
strangers  to  boys  at  the  critical  age  of 
the  keenest  love  of  adventure ;  the  asso- 
ciation with  street  boys  of  every  quality ; 
the  enforced  contact  with  disreputable 
people  to  whom  thousands  of  messages 
are  annually  delivered  by  young  boys, — 
all  these  things  have  effectually  con- 
vinced students  of  the  child-labor  prob- 
lem that  the  messenger  service  ranks 
among  the  boy-destroying  trades. 

All  the  foregoing  disadvantages  attach 
to  the  night  service  with  even  greater 
force  than  to  the  work  by  day.  After 
7  p.  M.,  the  work  of  the  messenger 
service  should,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  performed  by  adult  men;  never  by 
minors;  least  of  all,  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  Yet 
it  is  these  young  lads  who  constitute  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  service  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  many  of  them  only  nominally 
fourteen  years  old,  while  really  much 
younger. 

For  all  the  messengers,  the  Christmas 
season  is  the  hardest  of  the  year.  Work 
is  brisker;  inexperienced  children  are 
taken  on.  Bundles  are  larger  and  heav- 
ier, and  correspondingly  more  wearisome 
to  carry  than  at  other  times.  Or,  they 
may  be  smaller,  more  precious,  and, 
therefore,  more  tempting  than  usual  to 
purloin.  Waiting  at  the  doors  of  dwell- 
ings is  trying  in  the  cold  of  the  Christ- 
mas days;  servants  are  apt  to  be  slow 
because  of  the  excessive  demands  made 
upon  them ;  the  contrasts  between  the 
comfort,  perhaps  the  splendor,  of  the  in- 
teriors seen  by  glimpses,  and  the  meagre 
surroundings  and  celebration  at  home, — 
all  these  things  make  the  Christmas  ex- 
perience of  the  messenger  boys  bitter, 
rather  than  cheering. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  in  general 
are  inclined  to  be  more  confiding  than  at 
other  times;  overcharging  is  easier;  the 
fear  of  detention  remoter  than   in  the 


humdrum  weeks.  The  downfall  of  in- 
experienced children  in  this  service,  as 
in  the  retail  stores,  is  more  common  at 
Christmas  than  at  other  seasons. 

What  People  in  General  Can  Do  to 
Help. 

For  these  children  the  new  law  of 
New  York  promises  no  protection  at  the 
present  season,  for  want  of  local  inspec- 
tors to  enforce  it.  It  rests,  therefore, 
with  the  friends  of  the  children  to  urge 
upon  the  general  public  the  possibility  of 
emulating  the  recent  action  of  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard.  When  during  the 
messenger  strike  in  Boston  the  Harvard 
Square  office  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  made  the  experiment  of 
employing  girls  instead  of  boys,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  is  reported  to  have  notified  the 
management  that  the  rule  of  the  college 
must  be  respected,  which  forbids  women 
without  escort  to  visit  the  college  dormi- 
tories. In  the  same  way,  certain  offices 
in  New  York  have  notified  the  local 
messenger  service  that  small  boys  will 
not  be  accepted;  messages  and  parcels 
will  not  be  entrusted  to  them.  To  these 
customers  the  companies  send  only  large 
boys.  In  the  same  way  persons  tele- 
phoning calls  for  messengers  can,  by 
taking  thought,  stipulate  for  a  large  boy. 
Particularly  important  is  it  to  do  this  at 
night. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
register  public  opinion  in  this  way,  the 
tiny  messenger  boy  will  disappear  from 
the  streets  of  the  cities  as  the  baby  used 
for  begging  purposes,  the  shivering  little 
girls  offering  violets  for  sale,  and  the 
baby  newsboys,  have  already  vanished. 
Legislation  was  necessary  to  banish  each 
one  of  these  groups  of  little  victims  of 
the  streets,  and  before  the  legislation 
could  be  enforced,  public  opinion  had  to 
be  educated.  The  candidate  most  in  need 
of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  existing 
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statutes,  and  of  rigorous  public  and 
private  protest  against  his  present  way 
of  life,  is  the  little  messenger  boy.  On 
no  one  does  the  burden  of  the  Christmas 
cruelties  descend  more  heavily  than  upon 
him. 

These  things  occur  not  because  employ- 
ers are  deliberately  cruel,  but  because 
they  must  meet  the  demands  of  their  cus- 
tomers or  fail.  The  customers  cause  the 
suffering,  faintly  hinted  at  in  this  brief 
sketch,  not  because  they  are  deliberately 
cruel,  but  because  they  are  thoughtless. 
So  far  are  many  of  them  from  deliberate 
cruelty  that  they  buy,  on  a  huge  scale, 
candy,  toys,  and  trinkets,  and  provide 
dinners  for  hundreds  of  the  children  of 
the  pcKir,  whom  they  have  never  seen, 
recklessly  making  their  preparations  at 
the  height  of  the  Christmas  rush. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  band  of 
members  of  the  Consumers'  League  has 
been  organized  relatively  recently.  Theirs 
the  task  of  saying  in  substance:  Let  us 
keep  what  is  good  in  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival. Let  us  all  continue,  as  before,  to 
feed  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the 
friendless.  But  let  us  not,  in  the  pro- 
cess, lightly  reduce  to  illness  and  exhaus- 
tion, the  young  and  strong  and  faithful 
who  serve  us  seen  and  unseen.  Let  us 
be  quite  sure  that  for  these  also  Christmas 
may  be  a  season  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men. 

For  thirteen  years  it  has  been  the 
chosen  task  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  urge  the 
claim  of  the  workers  to  consideration,  at 
the  holiday  season.  Kach  year  the  effort 
is  more  effective,  the  response  more  wide- 
spread and  more  cheering.  This  year 
si)eakers  have  addressed  women's  clubs 
and  girls'  schools  during  November, 
urging  their  hearers  to  do  their  shopping 


in  November.  Letters  have  been  sent 
to  ministers  asking  them  to  preach  on 
the  subject  the  first  Sunday  in  December. 
Other  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers,  and  the  editorial 
comment  has  been  more  cordial  than  ever 
before. 

Last  year,  two-thirds  of  the  stores  on 
the  white  list  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  the  city  of  New  York  voluntarily 
closed  early  throughout  the  Christmas 
season.  Others  remained  open  two, 
three,  or  four  evenings  just  before 
Christmas  day ;  and  of  these  several  man- 
agers expressed  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  able  to  close  during  the  present  sea- 
son at  the  usual  hour.  Every  person, 
therefore,  who  does  the  usual  Christmas 
shopping  early  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  remains  away  from  the  shopping 
district  during  the  days  of  the  greatest 
pressure  and  "rush,"  makes  life  easier  for 
both  the  merchants  and  the  employes 
during  the  most  difficult  days  of  the 
year.  Those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
are  unable  to  do  as  much  as  this,  can  at 
least  be  careful  to  shop  early  in  the  day. 

For  readers  of  this  magazine  it  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  definite  violation 
of  the  humanitarian  principles  for  which 
they  stand,  to  shop  either  just  before 
Christmas,  or  late  in  the  day  during  De- 
cember. 

F1.0RENCE  Kei^ley, 
Secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers*  League,  in  "Charities." 


[This  article  is  so  timely,  and  the  sub- 
ject one  of  such  great  importance,  that 
we  here  reprint  the  greater  part  of  it, 
hoping  that  in  this  way  it  may  reach  an- 
other and  a  larger  constituency. — Edi- 
tor.] 
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AT  A  TIME  which  for  many  per- 
sons is  one  of  great  spiritual 
loneliness,  at  a  time  when  head 
and  heart  are  at  variance,  the  heart  asking 
for  certain  comforts  which  the  head  re- 
fuses to  sanction ;  at  a  time  when  to  many 
of  our  persistent  thinkers,  who  will  not 
buy  their  peace  at  the  expense  of  their 
intellectual  integrity,  the  world  as- 
sumes a  chilling,  bleak  and  forbidding  as- 
pect, often  because  the  divinities  that  once 
populated  it  are  vanishing  and  the  twi- 
light of  the  ancient  gods  has  set  in, — 
at  such  a  time  the  star  of  duty  rises  in 
our  firmament,  and  a  voice  comes  out 
of  the  very  depths,  saying,  "Nothing  is 
lost !  Nothing !  Nothing  essential !  For 
whether  there  be  a  God  of  the  kind  that 
you  once  believed  in  or  not,  whether 
there  be  a  hereafter  or  not,  one  supreme 
opportunity  remains  to  you;  you  can 
refuse  to  be  base,  you  can  follow  the 
leadings  of  what  you  are  sure  is  your 
higher  nature." 

There  is  an  impression  in  many  minds, 
that  an  ethical  religion  means  a  suj^res- 
sion  of  the  religious  instinct,  a  deliberate 
shutting  one's  self  up  within  the  human 
world,  within  the  frontiers  of  human  fel- 
lowship; a  suppression  of  those  ques- 
tions as  to  destiny,  as  to  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  things,  as  to  man's  fate  and 
outlook;  a  stoicism  and  abnegation  with 
respect  to  religion,  as  if  the  purpose  were 
to  furnish  consolation  for  the  absence  of 
religion,  and  not  to  replace  religion. 
Now  this  is  not  so.  It  can  be  made  very 
evident,  I  think,  that  a  religion  is  possi- 
ble on  the  basis  of  ethics,  and  I  propose 
to  outline,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
interested  with  me  in  this  line  of  thought, 
what  may  be  the  general  and  most  im- 
portant, and  most  earnestly  and  profound- 
ly interesting  elements  of  such  a  religion. 


Now  first,  then,  duty  becomes  religion. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  must  be  so.  A  man 
may  pursue  his  path  of  duty,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  neither 
above  nor  beneath,  simply  intent  upon 
duty  and  nothing  else.  That  I  admit; 
but  I  would  go  my  own  way  beyond  that 
position.  Duty  can  become  a  religion,  if 
we  remember  the  cosmic  significance  of 
the  moral  lazv.  A  moral  or  immoral  act 
primarily  concerns  you  and  your  neigh- . 
bors.  That  is  the  obvious  side  of  it ;  and 
there  are  many  who  restrict  themselves 
to  that  obvious  side,  and  say  that  moral- 
ity simply  concerns  men  and  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  But  a  moral  act 
or  an  immoral  act  has  also  a  wider  refer- 
ence, and  is  not  unrelated  to  natural  law, 
to  the  law  that  governs  the  universe. 
You  may  look  upon  the  bee-hive,  and 
the  instinct  of  the  bees  as  concerned  only 
with  the  life  of  the  bee.  The  bee,  with  its 
instinct  for  hiding  honey,  is  simple, — so 
far  as  you  narrow  your  conception  of  it, 
— simply  a  creature  living  for  its  own 
species.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can 
take  a  broader  view  of  those  instincts, 
and  read  in  them  a  phase  of  that  broader 
instinctive  life  which  runs  through  the 
entire  animal  world.  So,  in  a  much  wider 
and  more  radical  sense,  we  may  say  that 
a  moral  act,  while  obviously  and  palpably 
it  concerns  only  you  and  your  fellowmen, 
is  yet  an  illustration  of  a  wider  law  of 
things.  We  may  say  that  the  moral  law 
is  the  highest  expression  and  a  transfig- 
uration of  the  same  law  that  binds  to- 
gether in  their  orbits  the  celestial  worlds, 
and  that  superintends  and  regulates  the 
affinities  of  the  chemic  elements.  Mor- 
ality is  essentially  a  law  for  regulating 
the  attractions  and  overcoming  the  re- 
pulsions between  one  human  mind  or 
spirit  and  others.    The  deepest  fact  about 
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spirit  is,  that  each  spirit  longs  to  come 
out  of  its  isolation,  longs  to  join  itself 
to  the  whole  worid-spirit;  and  though 
each  of  us  is  diflFerent  from  the  rest,  and 
we  maintain  our  diflFerences,  yet,  despite 
them,  we  are  to  come  into  a  higher  har- 
mony. It  is  this  law  of  attraction,  which 
would  overcome  the  repulsions  between 
spirit  and  spirit,  that  at  bottom  makes 
the  essence  of  the  moral  tendency  in  us ; 
and  this  tendency  is  not  unrelated,  I  say, 
to  the  attraction  that  keeps  the  stars  in 
their  orbits  and  that  superintends  the  af- 
finities of  the  chemic  elements. 

The  greatest  mischief  has  been  done 
in  the  modern  world,  and  the  greatest 
mistakes  and  errors  have  been  made  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  morality  by  taking 
it  out  of  its  cosmic  connection,  and  seeing 
it  only  as  a  little  provincial  law,  a  little 
household  ordinance  that  concerns  the 
race  of  men  alone.  There  is  a  great  up- 
ward tendency  in  things,  which  expresses 
itself  in  human  terms  as  moral.  The  an- 
cient Persians  metaphorically  and  beau- 
tifully said :  There  are  two  principles  at 
war  with  each  other,  the  good  and  the 
evil,  that  between  them  man  holds  the 
balance  of  power,  and  it  is  the  mission 
of  life,  and  the  real  object  of  moral  ac- 
tion, to  throw  in  our  forces  with  the  good 
principle  in  things,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to 
victory.  This  also  is  the  meaning  of  the 
poet  Wordsworth  when  in  his  Ode  he  says 
of  Duty,  "Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars 
from  wrong."  This  is  not  sheer  non- 
sense. Duty  does  preserve  the  stars 
from  wrong ;  for  what  he  means  is,  that 
the  natural  laws,  the  laws  of  nature  which 
keep  the  stars  in  their  orbits,  are  an  ex- 
pression on  a  lower  plane  of  that  same 
law  of  attraction  and  affinity  which  in 
the  human  world  is  called  moral. 

The  law  of  duty  becomes  religion, 
then,  when  we  remember  the  cosmic  as- 
pect of  it ;  when  we  say  to  ourselves  that 
every  time  we  perform  a  moral  or  im- 


moral act  we  are  either  helping  on  or 
thwarting  a  world-wide  tendency ;  aiding 
or  checking  something  which  wants  to 
be  in  the  world,  something  bigger  and 
vaster  than  we. 

But  a  second,  and  much  more  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  duty  be- 
comes religion,  when  we  recognize  that 
it  is  not  a  law  or  a  command  that  has 
a  merely  sensible  origin  or  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  sensible  experience, 
that  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  and 
thoroughly  penetrate  it  with  our  under- 
standing, or  see  fully  the  use  of  it.  It 
is  then  that  we  come  to  realize  that  in  a 
moral  command  there  is  something  aw- 
ful. We  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  that 
AWFuiv!  The  thunders  of  Sinai  are 
not  all  myth  and  legend.  The  furies 
that  pursue  the  sinner  are  not  fabled. 
Hell  with  its  bottomless  pit  is  not  a  mere 
dream.  These  are  fanciful  dressings-up 
of  something  that  is  real.  They  are  the 
terrors  with  which  the  moral  law  is  in- 
vested, as  we  find  evidence  in  the  pangs 
of  remorse  that  seize  upon  the  guilty 
wretch, — his  utter  self  -  condemnation, 
his  utter  sense  of  worthlessness,  his  wish 
to  wipe  himself  out  if  he  could,  so  as 
not  to  defile  the  sunshine  any  more;  his 
sense  of  alienation,  of  estrangement  from 
all  that  is  good  and  bright.  Can  you  ex- 
plain that  away  ?  We  are  trying  to  turn 
our  back  upon  it, — not  to  see  it.  Let  us 
pursue  our  explanation  of  these  facts. 

Now,  religion  is  that  which  brings 
man  into  touch  with  the  absolute,  with 
the  infinite.  That  is  the  mission  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  I  say,  if  we  properly  conceive  of 
morality  and  get  rid  of  our  narrow,  secu- 
lar, materialistic  attempts  to  explain  it, 
if  we  draw  back  the  curtains  and  see 
the  majesty  and  the  inexplicable  august- 
ness  of  it, — then  we  shall  find  that  out 
of  this  relation,  this  mere  moral  life  and 
experience,  we  suddenly  get  religion. 
Religion  is  there  at  the  heart  of  it.     For 
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religion  is  the  connection  of  man's  life 
with  the  absolute.  The  moral  law  is 
that  absolute,  and  it  enters  into  our  life; 
is  right  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  man, 
therefore,  who  conceives  of  morality  in 
the  proper  sense,  he  has  religion. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  paltry  attempts 
to  explain  away  these  things.  We,  in 
this  easy-going  age,  we  who  love  the 
flowery  walks,  we  who  hate  the  sternness 
of  things  and  try  to  escape  from  it,  we 
have  all  sorts  of  easy-going  explanations 
to  ease  the  force  of  conscience  in  us ;  and 
we  like  to  think  that  this  absoluteness  of 
the  moral  command  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
old  theology  which  we  have  thrown  over- 
board. If  it  were  the  last  word  that  I 
could  speak  to  you,  I  would  say  that 
all  these  explanations  in  my  estima- 
tion are  flat  failures;  I  would  plead 
with  you  to  found  your  life  and  the 
church  that  we  would  build,  upon  the 
realization  of  the  infiniteness  and  the  ab- 
soluteness of  the  moral  law. 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  urged 
against  this  view  ?  They  say  moral  opin- 
ions are  variable.  What  is  right  in  one 
age,  is  wrong  in  another;  as  if  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of  moral- 
ity; as  if  the  calculus  were  any  the  less 
true  because  savages  are  incapable  of 
understanding  it!  And  it  is  not  even 
true.  While  the  opinions  concerning 
what  is  right  and  wrong  vary,  there  has 
never  yet  been  found  a  race  of  men  who 
do  not  think  that  something  is  right  and 
Something  else  wrong,  and  who  do  not 
feel  somehow  mystically,  mightily,  inex- 
plicably bound  to  do  the  right  and  to 
shun  the  wrong. 

They  say  morality  is  a  set  of  rules 
for  social  utility, — 2l  kind  of  sublimated 
policeman's  code.  As  if  anyone  could 
prove,  for  instance,  the  social  utility  of 
having  emancipated  the  negro  slave! 
Ten  millions  of  people  who  are  called  "a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  white  man's  civ- 


ilization," who  certainly  have  not  been 
rendered  happy  by  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  their  condition, — ^as  if  any- 
one could  prove  the  social  utility  of  that 
act!  And  yet  if  the  issue  came  again 
we  should  do  it  all  the  same,  because  we 
feel  that  it  is  just  to  do  it,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be.  We  cannot 
tell  how  it  will  work  out.  We  want  it  to 
work  out  well,  but  we  cannot  tell.  No 
matter  what  the  consequences,  it  is  just 
and  right  that  these  fetters  should  be 
broken.  Again,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  morality  is  a  set  of  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  and  enriching  the  life 
of  the  human  species ;  that  is  the  evolu- 
tionary view.  But  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one can  take  that  ground  with  confidence, 
if  he  remembers  that  all  life  on  this  planet 
will  become  extinct,  that  the  human  spe- 
cies will  die,  and  long  before  the  climax 
will  be  attained.  Progress  we  are  to 
work  for;  but  in  no  one  generation  do 
we  succeed.  Can  we  prove  that  we  have 
really  attained  an  end  worth  the  struggle  ? 
We  console  ourselves  by  pointing  onward 
to  the  next  generation,  and  from  that 
generation  onward  to  still  another  gene- 
ration. In  the  meantime  the  life  of  the 
human  species  will  be  cut  off  before  that 
final  climax  is  attained. 

As  against  this  scientific  evolutionary 
view,  I  plead  for  what  I  would  call  the 
moral  evolutionary  view,  which  asserts 
that  the  moral  law  is  a  law  of  our  nature 
and,  in  so  far,  of  the  universal  nature. 
It  is  prefigured  in  our  minds.  We  fol- 
low it,  we  obey  it,  though  we  cannot  cal- 
culate the  consequences.  We  leave  the 
issues  to  work  themselves  out;  we  leave 
them  to  mightier  powers  than  we,  whose 
ways  we  wot  not  of.  Scientific  evolu- 
tion leads  us  a  chase,  a  dance  on  and  on ; 
and  yet  we  know  beforehand,  or  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  before  ever  we 
shall  attain  the  goal  which  alone  justi- 
fies all  these  efforts,  the  earthly  life  of 
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the  race  will  become  extinct.  My  posi- 
tion is  that  we  follow  the  leadings  of  that 
tendency  of  which  we  are  the  channels, 
that  upward  wave  in  things,  that  impulse 
toward  perfection,  no  matter  what  the 
issues  may  be,  leaving  the  issues  to  pow- 
ers mightier  than  we  are. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  moral  impulse 
and  the  moral  law  within  us  as  of  a 
hand  laid  on  us.  The  earliest  painters 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  painters  were 
still  modest  and  had  a  certain  chastity  in 
the  representations  of  religious  concep- 
tions, did  not  represent  God, — did  not 
dare  to;  they  simply  represented  a  hand. 
I  like  to  think  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
same  fashion,  as  of  a  hand :  the  face  we 
do  not  see,  but  the  hand  we  feel.  It  is 
laid  upon  our  shoulders  heavy  as  Atlas, 
an  iron  grip,  when  we  would  resist.  It 
is  gentle  and  soft  like  a  benediction  when 
we  yield.  Let  us  interrogate  our  con- 
sciousness, and  try  to  get  juster  estima- 
tion of  this  most  marvelous  of  all  phe- 
nomena, which  we  call  conscience.  ' 

The  moral  law  practically  shows  its 
infiniteness,  and  makes  us  feel  that  it  is 
something  bigger  than  sense,  something 
unearthly  and  super-eminent,  by  the  way 
it  sets  itself  against  our  inclination,  our 
dearest  passions,  our  closest  interests. 
It  often  puts  its  veto  upon  them, — the 
things  that  we  most  crave  to  do;  and 
somehow,  even  if  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  obey,  we  cannot  help  recog- 
nizing the  justice  of  it.  A  married  man 
and  woman  are  caught  and  tangled,  be- 
fore they  are  aware  of  it,  in  a  maze  of 
passionate  love.  Their  souls  cry  out  for 
each  other.  It  is  not  mere  passion,  it  is 
a  storm  of  feeling  that  vents  itself.  The 
moral  law  says.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery ;  and  with  a  right-thinking  man 
and  woman  that  ends  the  matter.  And 
adultery  consists  in  the  thought,  quite 
aside  from  the  act.  Thou  shalt  not! 
Can  we  explain  this  by  talking  of  utility? 


Is  this  experience  of  dread,  this  sense 
of  a  presence  like  that  of  kings  and  sov- 
ereigns,— of  unseen,  unescapable  powers 
in  us, — is  this  explained  by  social  utility  ? 
"Keep  the  marriage  bond?  Why?  Away 
with  social  utility!"  say  these  two  souls 
who  live  but  one  life,  and  cry  for  each 
other.  But  the  moral  law  steps  between 
and  says,  Thou  shalt  not ! 

It  is  painful  beyond  measure  to  see 
how  this  precious  word  "duty"  is  ban- 
died about  and  depreciated.  Even  our 
poets  have  their  share  of  the  blame, — 
even  such  a  man  as  Lowell, — inasmuch 
as  they  give  people  the  idea  that  duty  is 
not  an  infinite  thing,  but  that  there  is 
something  much  greater  than  it.  And 
what  is  that?  Love !  they  answer.  Now, 
that  is  very  foolish;  because  we  cannot 
separate  duty  and  love ;  and  because  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  real  love  has  duty 
for  its  foundation,  and  cannot  exist  with- 
out duty;  that  it  is  simply  the  feeling 
which  is  awakened  in  those  minds  in 
which  duty  is  present  and  operative,  that 
it  is  the  translation  into  feeling  of  what 
when  applied  to  the  will,  we  call  duty. 
Lowell's  popular  poem,  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launful,"  which  is  read  so  much  in 
our  schools,  conveys  that  false  impres- 
sion. The  story  tells  of  the  young  maiden 
knight,  who  issues  from  his  castle  to  seek 
the  Holy  Grail,  how 

"As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  dark- 
some gate, 
He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the 
same,  ^ 

Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he 
sate ; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came. 
*    *    * 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature. 

And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  mom. 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

The  leper  raiseth  not  the  gold  from  the  dust: 
'TJctter  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold." 

Now  listen  to  what  he  teaches ! 

"He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold, 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty." 
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A  man,  forsooth,  who  tosses  a  piece 
of  gold  in  scorn,  is  said  by  this  poet, 
to  be  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as 
if  duty  prompts  us  to  toss  a  piece  of 
gold  in  scorn ;  as  if  that  were  the  action 
of  a  man  who  is  guided  by  the  sense  of 
duty.  What  he  calls  the  sense  of  duty 
here  is  simply  rote,  a  habit  of  doing 
things  without  question,  without  feeling, 
without  inspiration.  And  poems  like 
this  are  taught  everywhere  as  the  sort 
of  thing  to  feed  our  children  on  morally ! 
And  then  with  this  scornful  duty  the 
poet  contrasts  love;  and  when  you  ex- 
amine what  he  means  by  love,  it  is  the 
very  thing  that  should  be  meant  by  duty. 
Duty  is  that  which  would  bridge  over 
the  repulsions  between  spirit  and  spirit, 
which  would  teach  us  that  that  other  is 
our  other  self,  which  would  help  us  to 
see  under  the  ugly,  repellent  mask  the 
better  self.  Without  duty  there  can  be 
no  love.  How  can  I  love  this  leper,  a 
man  whose  joints  have  fallen  off,  one  by 
one,  who  is  all  marked  with  blotches  and 
excrescences,  and  ulcers,  and  running 
sores,  how  can  I  love  such  a  creature? 
Tell  me  I  must  love  him, — can  I  do  it? 
But  tell  me  to  obey  duty,  tell  me  to  think 
of  him  as  of  another  self,  as  of  a  being 
like  myself,  as  myself  in  that  form,  and 
an  infinite  pity  will  well  up  in  my  heart 
for  him,  and  I  can  love  him  for  what 
duty  has  helped  me  to  see. 

Husband  and  wife  have  become  es- 
tranged. Perversities,  incompatibilities, 
•  repulsions,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
first  attraction.  Tell  them  that  they  shall 
love  each  other.  Why,  how  absurd! 
The  very  cause  of  their  complaint  is  that 
they  cannot  love  each  other ;  that  love  is 
dead,  and  therefore  they  claim  the  privil- 
ege of  being  released  from  one  another's 
hated  society.  You  say,  '*Very  well,  your 
first  love  is  dead.  Now  do  your  duty! 
Duty  tells  you  to  see  behind  the  repul- 
sions, behind  these  perversities  and  in- 


compatibilities, a  being  with  whose  wel- 
fare you  have  solemnly  charged  your- 
self, assuming  the  task  of  developing 
and  bringing  to  light  the  better  nature 
that  there  is  slumbering  and  dormant, 
the  better  self."  Do  your  duty !  That  is 
all  I  ask  of  you,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  in  time  there  will  spring  up 
what  may  be  called  the  second  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  which  is  purer 
and  more  celestial,  because  it  is  the  effect 
of  spiritual  care,  because  we  gjow  tender 
toward  those  for  whom  we  care,  no  mat- 
ter how  repellant  the  task  of  caring  for 
them  may  be  at  first. 

Duty,  I  have  said,  shows  its  super- 
eminent  origin  by  the  energy  with  which 
it  sets  itself  against  our  inclinations. 
But  it  shows  itself  also  by  the  tragedies 
in  which  it  plunges  us,  by  the  suffering 
which  it  bids  us  accept  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  who  are  dear  to  us.  And  in 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  better  touchstone  of 
the  nature  of  our  morality  than  the 
problem  of  suicide.  And  I  want  to 
say  something  about  the  ethics  of  suicide, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  subject,  and  in 
illustration  of  and  in  connection  with  my 
niain  contention. 

There  is  an  alarming  tendency  to  relax 
in  regard  to  suicide.  There  has  been  a 
startling  increase  of  suicides.  Only  a 
week  ago,  one  of  the  most  honored  lead- 
ers of  the  Free  Religionists  of  Boston 
was  found  stretched  on  his  wife*s  grave, 
having  come  to  his  death  by  his  own 
hand.  We  are  constantly  hearing  of 
similar  occurrences.  I  say  the  law  against 
suicide  is  effective  only  when  we  realize 
the  infinitencss  of  the  command.  Thou 
shalt  not!  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  either 
another,  or  thyself !  Life  is  sacred.  Life 
is  precious.  And  yet  we  should  not  fail 
to  distinguish  between  cases.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  act  is  performed 
during  a  period  of  aberration,  in  which 
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the  disease,  and  not  the  man  himself  in 
his  sound  sense,  has  acted.  In  other 
cases  where  we  cannot  be  sure  of  that 
we  are  justified  at  least  in  giving  the 
unfortunate  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  and 
even  in  those  cases  where  there  is  not 
so  much  as  that,  who  of  us  can  realize 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  to  which 
the  unfortunate  man  was  subjected? 
Who  of  us  can  guarantee  that  we,  if  we 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  pressure, 
would  have  better  resisted?  Who  are 
we  that  we  should  judge?  Let  us  cast 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  him  who  has 
done  this  deed.  Let  us  not  refuse,  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does,  to  speak 
the  word  of  solace  over  his  bier,  or  to  inter 
his  poor  remains  in  consecrated  ground. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
judgments  we  pass  on  others  and  the 
judgments  we  pass  on  ourselves.  Char- 
itable we  may  be  to  others,  strict  we  must 
be  to  ourselves;  strict,  unbendingly,  be- 
fore the  act,  when  in  moments  of  calm 
contemplation  we  can  consider  the  rights 
and  wrongs.  And  the  sides  we  take 
before  the  act,  in  moments  of  calm  con- 
templation, will  stand  us  in  good  stead, 
when  the  temptation  assails  us,  and  the 
seductive  and  treacherous  voice  whispers 
into  our  ear  that  we  could  get  surcease 
from  all  our  labor  and  our  care  in  the 
cool  and  silent  grave. 

The  occasions  of  suicide  are  chiefly 
despondency  due  to  business  reverses. 
In  the  statistics  of  ten  thousand  cases, 
published  a  week  ago  to-day  in  the  Medi- 
cal Record,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
majority  were  due  to  despondency  caused 
by  business  reverses.  In  other  cases  it 
is  chronic  sickness,  or  the  fear  of  such 
sickness.  In  other  cases,  it  is  the  fear 
of  disgrace  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  or  grief,  and  the  like. 

What  are  the  preventive  motives  that 
can  avail?  Shakespeare's  motive  in  the 
Hamlet     soliloquy,     the     fear    that     in 


flying  from  the  ills  we  know,  we  may 
go  to  greater  ills, — that  fear  puzzles  very 
few  wills  nowadays.  I  imagine  that  that 
motive  would  be  operative  only  among 
the  orthodox.  But  among  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  orthodox, 
the  terror  of  the  unknown  would  not  hold 
them  back.  Schopenhauer  has  an  ar- 
gument in  this  connection :  it  is  mystical. 
He  says.  You  must  not  commit  suicide, 
because  suicide  does  not  extinguish  the 
desire  for  life  which  will  create  new- 
births,  and  will  leave  the  root  of  life  un- 
extirpated.  That  is  a  reason  which 
would  appeal  only  to  mystical  pessimists 
like  himself;  at  all  events  it  is  caviar  to 
the  vulgar.  The  theologian  says,  "God 
gave  life,  and  God  alone  can  take  it." 
That  appeals  only  to  those  who  have  a 
vivid  realization  of  God  as  a  personality 
with  whom  they  are  in  communion. 

The  really  strong  motive  upon  which 
we  rely  in  modern  times  is  the  social 
motive.  A  man  has  got  to  stay  in  order 
to  be  of  use.  We  are,  humanity  is,  a 
co-operative  body.  We  arc  bound  to 
help  one  another.  We  have  received 
innumerable  benefits  from  others,  and  we 
are  bound  to  stay  and  help  things  on  as 
long  as  we  can.  It  is  cowardly,  it  is 
showing  the  white  feather,  to  desert.  But 
unfortunately  this  motive,  which  is  ex- 
cellent, is  interpreted  in  such  materialis- 
tic and  inadequate  fashion  that  it  fails 
us  utterly  in  those  cases  when  we  need 
the  deterrent  most.  To  be  of  use  is,  as 
commonly  understood,  to  help  support 
our  family.  We  have  got  to  stay  in 
order  to  work  for  our  family,  to  support 
them,  to  educate  our  children,  or  to  help 
to  promote  the  material  progress  of  the 
community;  or  to  help  along  in  politics 
and  the  like.  That  is  what  people  mean 
when  they  say  we  must  stay  to  be  of  use. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  most  trying  cases 
this  argument  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 
The  chronic  invalid  may  say, — ^the  paraly- 
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tic, — I  would  cheerfully  be  of  use  to  my 
people:  I  want  nothing  more;  but  how 
can  I?  I  cannot  lift  a  hand;  I  am  con- 
fined to  my  bed;  instead  of  being  of 
use,  I  am  a  burden  to  my  friends  and 
relatives,  a  drain  upon  their  time  and 
strength,  a  perfect  millstone  around  their 
neck.  If  I  could  die, — with  all  their 
tender  care  for  me, — they  would  expe- 
rience a  sense  of  relief.  Why  then, 
should  I  not  be  permitted  to  do  with  my 
own  hand  what  would  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing  if  Nature  did  it?  Or  take 
the  case  of  the  defaulting  bank  presi- 
dent or  cashier,  who  till  now  has  been 
regarded  as  highly  honorable,  who  has 
a  lovely  wife  and  daughters,  who  move 
in  the  best  society  and  are  received 
everywhere  with  welcome.  The  man  is 
in  his  office;  it  is  the  night  before  the 
discovery;  the  thing  can  be  no  longer 
concealed,  and  will  be  out  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.  The  question  is.  Shall  he 
not  put  a  bullet  through  his  head?  To 
be  of  use,  he  must  stay!  Well,. can  he 
be  of  use?  He  says  to  himself,  *'Of 
course  the  news  of  my  death,  coupled 
with  disgrace,  will  be  a  great  shock,  but 
is  it  not  better  so?  better  that  the  shock 
should  come  at  once,  and  that  then  they 
should  have  time  to  recover,  rather  than 
be  stretched  on  the  rack,  dragging  out 
with  me  the  weary  weeks  of  a  public 
trial,  sharing  the  infamy,  coming  after 
awhile  to  visit  me  in  the  penitentiary,  my 
wife  and  daughters,  who  hitherto  have 
been  preserved  from  all  contact  with 
harm, — who  will  be  pointed  out  as  the 
wife  of  a  criminal!  If  it  were  bearing 
the  penalties  alone,  I  should  be  willing  to 
face  them;  but  why  should  I  inflict  this 
suflFering  upon  my  dear  ones  ?  "And  that 
is  the  way  the  morality  of  the  age  speaks, 
that  sentiment  of  morality  to  which  im- 
morality means  hurting  others,  inflicting 
suffering,  for  which  the  criterion,  the 
standard,  the  test  of  moral  or  immoral 


action  is,  Does  it  pain?  But  morality, 
the  infinite  morality,  has  quite  another 
word  to  say;  it  condemns  us  to  suffer 
pain,  to  accept  pain  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  So  stern  it  is,  so  unlike 
things  born  of  the  dust,  so  absolute! 

You  chronic  invalid !  Hold  out !  If 
you  bear  your  sufferings  patiently  and 
heroically,  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to 
be  a  drag  and  a  drain  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  your  relatives.  You  are  giv- 
ing them  more  than  they  give  you;  you 
are  putting  a  light  into  their  life,  which 
many  years  will  not  darken.  How  often 
have  we  stood  wonderingly  at  the  bed- 
side of  such  sufferers,  feeling  a  tender 
gratitude  which  words  cannot  express  for 
what  they  have  given,  because  the  faculty 
of  pain-bearing  is  so  important  to  the 
human  race  that  anyone  who  illustrates 
the  power  of  bearing  pain  is  the  great- 
est benefactor. 

Pain  is  the  price  which  we  must  pay 
for  progress  of  any  kind.  Without  pain, 
no  success,  no  exploration,  no  discover- 
ies, no  new  inventions.  Without  suffer- 
ing, no  progress  in  learning  and  in  the 
arts,  no  great  work  of  art.  Without  toil- 
ing and  travailing  as  of  childbirth,  noth- 
ing great !  Yes,  above  all  things,  moral 
progress  is  dependent  on  the  ability  to 
stand  pain.  He  who  stands  it  well  is 
a  benefactor  just  by  his  example,  and 
even  if  he  is  lonely  and  nobody  sees  him, 
if  the  conflict  goes  on  within  his  four 
walls,  and  nobody  gets  the  benefit  of  his 
example,  in  his  own  person  the  race  ad- 
vances, the  wave  of  progress  passes  a 
step  farther,  every  time  that  he  suc- 
ceeds manfully  and  heroically  in  en- 
during the  superhuman  pain.  So,  too, 
the  criminal.  He  should  have  considered 
the  sufferings  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
before  he  committed  the  act;  and  now 
that  he  has  done  it,  he  must  see  that  the 
pain  he  has  inflicted-  is  a  part  of  his 
deed.     And  as  for  them,  the  wife  and 
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daughters,  he  must  see  that  it  is  a  part 
of  their  purification  and  exaltation  that 
they  should  bear  with  him,  that  they 
should  walk  through  the  valley  of  hu- 
miliation with  him,  that  they  should  suf- 
fer vicariously  for  the  g^ilt  that  is  not 
theirs,  but  his. 

This  is  one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of 
life;  we  must  suffer  for  the  wrongs  we 
have  not  done;  the  parent  must  suffer 
for  the  misdeeds  of  his  erring  child;  he 
cannot  separate  himself.  The  wife  must 
suffer  for  her  husband's  guilt.  We  are 
members  of  one  another.  This  is  one 
of  the  deep  mysteries  which  the  utility 
notions,  preservation  notions  and  all  the 
rest,  do  not  do  justice  to.  Man  made 
perfect  through  suffering!  This  is  the 
precious  lesson  contained  in  the  Christ 
story,  which  will  remain  a  heritage  of 
the  human  race  after  the  doctrines 
which  are  connected  with  that  story 
shall  have  passed.  This  thought  of 
man  made  perfect  through  suffering, 
was  known  even  to  the  pagan  world. 
Sophocles  expressed  it  in  poetry;  and 
in  the  plastic  arts,  it  was  incarnated 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture that  antiquity  has  preserved,  the 
Laocoon  group. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  a  personal 
reminiscence.  Twelve  years  ago,  while 
visiting  the  Vatican  galleries,  I  became 
separated  from  the  rest  of  my  party ;  and, 
wandering  through  the  cortile  of  the 
Belvedere,  found  myself  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
Laocoon.  I  had  known  the  siory  from 
childhood,  from  the  reading  of  Virgil  in 
boyhood ;  and  time  and  again  I  had  seen 
reproductions  of  this  celebrated  piece  of 
sculpture.  But  now  I  realized  that  I  had 
never  seen  it  nor  anything  like  it.  Lao- 
coon is  of  the  Promethean  sort.  He  is 
a  man  who  dared  the  gods  and  brought 
upon  himself  their  anger,  first  by  con- 
tracting a  marriage   against  their   will, 


and  later  on  by  revealing  a  cruel  piece  of 
treachery  which  the  gods  had  sanctioned. 
There  was  in  him  the  Promethean  spirit. 
Now  he  is  to  be  punished.  Two  horrid 
serpents,  types  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the 
world,  are  seen  to  seize  him  at  the  altar. 
They  wind  around  him  and  his  two  sons 
their  scaly  coils,  the  one  serpent  fixing 
its  poisonous  fangs  into  the  thigh  of  the 
father,  the  other  fatally  wounding  the 
breast  of  the  youngest  son,  while  the 
oldest  son  is  caught  within  the  coils. 
Laocoon !  What  a  t>pe !  What  concen- 
trated anguish,  and  yet  what  moderation. 
What  torture  and  yet  what  nobleness! 
And  so  to  me  this  is  the  pagan  Christ,  so 
far  as  those  two  terms  will  go  together. 
This  is  the  man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
with  grief,  as  the  pagan  man  can  see 
him;  this  is  the  man  made  perfect  in  suf- 
fering. I  do  not  indeed  place  the  two 
types  on  a  par :  there  is  a  depth  of  tragedy 
in  the  Christian  which  is  lacking  in  the 
other;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
one  element  in  the  pagan  type  which  is 
absent  in  the  Christian.  Christ,  the  God, 
suffers  alone  on  his  cross.  Laocoon,  the 
man,  is  caught  in  the  coils  of  the  serpents, 
of  the  suffering  inflicted  by  fate,  tvith  his 
two  sons;  and  the  agony  experienced  by 
him  on  his  own  account  is  reduplicated 
by  the  sufferings  which  he  witnesses  in 
his  children. 

Such  is  life,  such  is  destiny;  and  we 
should  be  less  than  Christian,  aye!  and 
less  than  pagan,  should  we  lose  the  les- 
son of  these  types.  In  these  days,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  want  the  sternness  of 
morality;  we  want  the  sweetness  of  it. 
But  the  sweetness  comes  after;  and  we 
cannot  have  it  unless  we  have  the  stern- 
ness first.  We  live  in  a  time  when  mor- 
ality has  become  sentimental,  and  secular, 
and  mushy.  The  strictness  of  principle 
is  gone  out  of  it.  Hence  it  happens  that 
in  a  crisis,  when  the  moral  forces  alone 
can  save  us,  they  prove  impotent ;  and  the 
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powers  of  evil  sweep  over  the  life  of 
cities  as  of  individuals, — as  we  have  wit- 
nessed ourselves  during  the  week  that  is 
past, —  because  moral  quality  is  eaten  out 
of  the  morality  of  the  people. 

The  religion  of  duty  has  a  task  in  such 
an  age,  an  uphill  task.  It  must  go 
against  the  grain, — that  I  well  know ;  but 
I  would  have  you  understand  what,  at 
least  in  my  estimation,  its  mission  is.  I 
would  not  have  you  confuse  us  with  those 
who  are  mere  happiness  preachers,  with 
those  who  are  mere  utility  teachers.  I 
would  have  you  realize,  in  at  least  so 
far  as  my  voice  can  avail,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  duty  is  a  summons,  is  a  clar- 
ion call,  and  that  this  is  its  message : 

The  moral  law  is  not  a  convenience; 
is  not  a  convention;  is  not  subject  to  us, 
to  our  bidding,  that  we  may  make  our- 
selves or  somebody  else  happy.  The 
moral  law  is  infinite,  and  comes  out  of 
the  infinite  depths  and  heights.  There 
is  a  voice  that  speaks  in  us  out  of  the 
ultimate  reality  of  things.  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  us;  but  we  are  subject  to  it,  and 
to  it  must  bend  our  pride.  True,  it  is 
the  expression  of  our  own  highest  nature, 
which,  so  far,  is  consonant  with  the  uni- 


versal nature ;  but  there  is  a  lower  nature 
in  us  also,  and  this  we  must  subjugate 
to  that  higher  public  nature. 

The  first  essential,  then,  of  religion  is 
that,  discountenancing  superficial  and  in- 
adequate attempts  to  explain  morality, 
we  should  build  up  in  ourselves  a  realiza- 
tion of  it  as  of  an  infinite,  absolute,  ma- 
jestic, august  and  holy  law;  that  when 
the  issues  of  righfand  wrong  are  before 
us,  we  realize  and  train  ourselves  to  real- 
ize the  absolute  necessity  of  obedience, 
and  the  awful,  awful  wrong  of  transgres- 
sion; that  we  train  ourselves  to  try  at 
least,  and  to  do  the  right  as  far  as  we  can. 
No  one  can  do  it  wholly,  but  we  can  try 
at  least  to  do  it, — not  because  we  want 
to,  or  because  we  are  inclined  to,  or  be- 
cause it  is  pleasant  to  do  it,  or  because 
we  love  to  do  it, — ^but  because  we  ought 
to  do  it,  and  because  we  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  that  ought. 

It  was.  written  of  old  that  "the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom" ; 
and,  I  will  not  say  the  "fear  of  the  Lord," 
since  fear  is  an  ignoble  thing, — but  the 
reverence  and  the  awe  in  the  presence  of 
the  moral  law  is  the  beginning  also  of 
our  wisdom.  Fei^ix  Adler. 


The    Coming    Church. 


In  our  day  men  have  made  great  ad- 
vances in  science,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, in  all  the  arts  of  life.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  development  of  religion  cor- 
responding thereto.  *  *  ♦  If  a  church 
can  answer  these  demands,  it  will  be  a 
live  church;  leading  civilization  of  the 
times,  living  with  all  the  mighty  life  of 
this  age  and  nation.  Its  progress  will 
be  a  lifting  up  of  the  hearts  in  noble  men 
toward  God,  in  search  of  truth,  goodness, 
piety.      Its    sacraments    will    be    great 


works  of  reform,  institutions  for  the 
comfort  and  culture  of  men.  *  *  *  If 
men  were  to  engage  in  religion  as  in 
politics,  commerce,  arts,  we  should  build 
up  a  great  state,  with  unity  in  the  nation, 
and  freedom  in  the  people, — a  state  where 
there  was  honorable  work  for  every 
hand,  bread  for  all  mouths,  clothing  for 
all  backs,  culture  for  every  mind,  and 
love  and  faith  in  every  heart. 

Theo.  Parker. 
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The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 


A  TIME  seems  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching *  when  the  "Confes- 
sions" of  St.  Augustine  will  be 
almost  the  only  patristic  writing  found 
outside  a  theological  library.  One  by 
one  the  few  works  that  survived  the 
fierce  literary  rivalry  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  dropping  out  of  the  lists  of 
recent  editions.  *  The  great  Christian 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  are  reced- 
ing into  the  comparative  shade  of  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  for  all  but  the 
expert  in  patrology.  The  fact  that  the 
patristic  epoch  coincides  with  the  cen- 
turies when  the  Church  was  most  eagerly 
occupied  with  the  construction  of  dog- 
mas and  formulae,  largely  explains  this 
abandonment.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  ethi- 
cal writings  of  the  fathers  usually  share 
the  fortune  of  their  voluminous  dogmatic 
works.  How  many  are  now  familiar 
with  the  Mot  alia  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Pope,  or  the  charming  poetry  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum ;  the  polished  let- 
ters of  St.  Jerome,  or  the  dramatic  ser- 
mons of  St.  Chrysostom?  How  many 
now  read  the  strictly  moral  treatises  of 
St.  Augustine  himself,  or  his  Enarratio 
in  psalmos — "not  less  remarkable  for 
richness  of  sense  than  volume  of  letters," 
as  Petrarch  exclaims  when  Boccaccio 
.sends  him  a  copy, — or  his  sermons,  or 
liis  infinitely  varied  correspondence  ? 
Even  the  famous  City  of  God,  that  re- 
tained so  much  of  its  popularity  well 
into  tlie  nineteenth  century,  is  sinking 
into  the  vast  and  dim  collection  of  works 
for  the  reading  of  which  life  no  longer 
aiflfords  the  leisure. 

But  the  Confessions  do  not  as  yet  run 
any  serious  risk  of  relegation  to  the  lib- 
rary of  the  expert;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  seek  the  germ  of  tlie  immortality  which 
the  work  seems  to  have  obtained.     Think 


of  the  generations,  the  ages,  through 
which  the  Confessions  have  held  their 
peculiar  fascination!  The  Benedictine 
monks,  in  their  distant  solitudes,  the  cul- 
tivated women  of  the  early  Middle  Age  in 
the  secluded  corners  of  court  and  chateau, 
the  wandering  scholars  and  hard  dialec- 
ticians of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, the  nerveless  Hellenists  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  stern  Paulinists 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land, the  lettres  of  France,  and  the  types 
unnumbered  of  our  transition  period, — 
Byron  no  less  than  Pusey,  Carpenter  no 
less  than  Newman, — all  have  read  the 
Confessions  with  feeling  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Few  books  appeal  to  so  great  a  diver- 
sity of  minds.  And  the  circumstance  of 
its  finding  favour  in  a  generation  so 
different  from  all  that  has  gone  before 
is  not  the  less  remarkable  for  the  change 
which  modern  scholarship  has  brought 
about  in  our  conception  of  the  Confes- 
sions. We  decline  any  longer  to  regard 
the  work  as  the  description  of  a  moral 
revolution.  Augustine  was  never  licen- 
tious, or  vicious.  During  the  twelve  years 
preceding  his  "conversion,"  his  character 
could  scarcely  even  be  described  as  sen- 
suous. At  college  he  was  "a  quiet  and 
respectable  youth,"  as  an  heretical  con- 
temporary later  reminded  him;  and  his 
early  manhood  was  exceptionally  strenu- 
ous and  temperate.  Marriage  had  not 
in  the  later  Roman  world  the  rigidity 
which  it  afterwards  attained;  nor  was 
the  ordinary  Christian  conscience  op- 
posed to  Augustine's  well-known  con- 
dition at  that  time.  The  "conversion" 
of  his  thirty-second  year  must  be  con- 
ceived in  spiritual  and  ascetic,  rather 
than  in  ethical,  terms.  This  would  seem 
to  detract  from  the  penitential  value,  and 
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from  the  sincerity  of  the  work;  yet  the 
twentieth  century  returned  to  it  with 
undiminished  interest.*  ^  , 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  charm  of 
the  Confessions  in  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter.  When 
Byron  said  that  St.  Augustine  "makes 
us  envy  his  transgressions,"  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  recklessness  of  the  phrase. 
It  might  be  said  of  Rousseau,  or  Casa- 
nova, by  men  of  a  certain  type,  but  it 
would  be  less  inaccurate  to  say  it  of 
Tolstoi  than  of  St.  Augustine.  Yet 
there  is  an  element  in  Augustine  which 
appeals  to  readers  who  would  cut  the 
pages  of  no  other  saintly  writer.  Mr. 
Carpenter,  in  his  "anthology  of  friend- 
ship," quotes  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  this  humanist  ele- 
ment in  the  Confessions,  Among  the 
passages  which  he  has  culled  from 
the  literature  of  the  world  descriptive 
of  the  friendship  between  man  and 
man,  the  passage  he  quotes  from  St. 
Augustine  (Bk.  iv,  Chs.  iv-vii)  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  moving  in  his 
whole  anthology.  In  fact,  St.  Augus- 
tine himself  was  minded  in  his  later 
years,  when  writing  his  Retractations,  to 
disown  much  of  it  as  "frivolous  declama- 
tion." But  we  who  read  it  can  feel  the 
very  pulse  of  the  heart-beat  in  that  re- 
markable narrative  of  a  friendship  that 
had  been  dead  already  some  eighteen 
years  at  the  time  the  Confessions  were 
written.  There  are  few  passages  of 
equal  human  intensity  in  the  book,  but 
emotions  such  as  these  cannot  be  persist- 
ently silenced. 

A  recent  able  writer  has  said  that  the 
charm  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  un- 
changing popularity  of  some  of  his  work 
through  such  marvellously  changing 
periods,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
always  no  less  a  man  than  a  saint.      It 


•Walter    Scott    includes   the    work    in    his    "Scott 
Library,"  and  Messrs.  Dent  in  their  Temple  Series. 


is  at  all  events  true  that  the  occasional 
forgetfulness  of  his  design  to  discuss 
his  life  with  God,  and  the  shrewd  and 
human  reflections  which  this  allows  to 
find  expression,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
survival  of  the  Confessions, 

Yet  it  would  be  wholly  wrong  to  think 
that  this  is  the  whole  charm  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's writings.  In  his  correspondence 
the  humanist  element  naturally  finds  even 
more  frequent  expression,  yet  few  read 
his  letters  to-day.  Moreover,  in  these 
very  passages  the  saintly  element  is  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  intervene,  if  not  to 
spoil  the  humane  character.  For  in- 
stance, St.  Augustine  closes  his  beauti- 
ful description  of  his  love  of  the  dead 
school-fellow  with  a  pitiful  cry  to  be 
"cleansed  from  the  impurity  of  such  af- 
fections." The  truth  is  that,  although 
his  eye  is  as  sound,  and  his  heart  as 
vibrant  as  ever  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  Confessions,  he  already  sees  the 
world  in  a  new  light.  The  book  was 
written  about  thirteen  years  after  his 
conversion,  and  when  he  was  already 
deeply  plunged  in  episcopal  and  apolo- 
getic work.  He  was  by  that  time  wholly 
and  sternly  ascetic.  There  was  a  new 
sun  in  his  firmament,  a  dazzling  ideal  of 
supernatural  interest,  and  it  altered  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  terrestrial  land- 
scape. It  is  true  that  Augustine  held  a 
philosophic  moderation, .  even  in  his  as- 
ceticism. While  Jerome  lived  on  bread 
and  water  in  the  Syrian  desert,  Augus- 
tine had  his  modest  cup  of  wine  at  a 
neatly  appointed  table.  Nevertheless,  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul  was  settling  more 
deeply  upon  him  each  year.  He  was 
beginning  to  speak  and  write  with  con- 
tempt of  love  and  of  woman,  beginning 
even  to  chide  and  distrust  his  fondness 
for  the  harmless  music  of  the  birds,  and 
the  scent  of  roses.  The  thought  of  the 
two  cities,  and  their  fatal  antithesis,  was 
growing  more  definite  in  his  mind.     The 
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things  of  earth  were  being  gradually  en- 
folded in  darkness. 

But  the  sobriety  of  Augustine's  char- 
acter was  still  essentially  unaltered,  and 
his  new  feeling  usually  expresses  itself 
as  a  light  raillery  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  sees  his  fellows  chase  and  cling  to 
what  Plato  would  call  the  shadows  pro- 
jected by  the  eternal  realities.  In  his 
own  soul  this  zeal  had  been  moderated 
at  an  early  age  by  the  reading  of  Ci- 
cero's Hortensius,  Then  he  had  caught 
the  Platonist  antithesis  of  the  shadow- 
play  of  sense-life,  and  the  realities  be- 
yond, as  it  was  elaborated  by  Plotinus; 
and  to  this  was  finally  added  the  stem 
asceticism  of  the  Epistles.  It  happens, 
however,  that  this  harmonises  with  an 
experience  of  life  which  men  may  have, 
— women  rarely  do, —  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  Goethe  tells  how  he  had  it 
in  his  early  twenties,  and  how  it  led  to 
the  bitter  phrasing  and  philosophy  of  the 
first  part  of  Fatist,  Men  of  all  types, 
even  if  not  particularly  the  most  sensu- 
ous, are  apt  to  have  this  feeling  of  the 
triviality  of  most  of  our  pursuits  creep 
over  them  from  their  twenty-fifth  year 
onward.  And  so,  as  Augustine  usually 
expresses  his  new  philosophy  of  life  with 
a  moderation  which  saves  him  from  the 
bitterness  of  the  younger  Goethe,  and 
with  a  dignity  and  peace  that  keep  him 
far  from  the  cynicism  of  the  earlier,  and 
the  misanthropy  of  the  later,  Rousseau, 
he  yet  strikes  a  note  which  still  finds  an 
echo  in  the  most  diverse  characters. 

May  we  not,  however,  go  further, 


and  claim  that  this  very  idealism  of 
Augustine  is  a  part  of  the  charm  of  his 
Confessions?  This  is,  of  course,  the 
case  with  all  religious  and  consciously 
idealistic  admirers;  but  I  am  chiefly 
thinking  of  a  wider  category  of  readers. 
Should  we  be  trusting  a  foolish  optimism 
if  we  think  that  even  these  are  attracted 
by  the  idealism  of  the  Confessions?  I 
should  say  not.  If  Professor  James  is 
right,  we  may  seek  the  analysis  of  the 
charm  which  any  object  exercises  upon 
us  in  sub-conscious,  no  less  than  in 
conscious,  motives  and  influences.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  follow  Pro- 
fessor James  into  his  speculation  on  the 
source  of  these  influences,  any  more  than 
I  agree  with  his  account  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Augustine  himself.  There  is 
a  simpler  explanation.  We  nearly  all 
agree  to-day  that  the  ideal  is  not  a  trans- 
mundane  reality,  either  in  the  sense  of 
Plato,  or  of  Augustine.  It  is  the  better 
possible  man,  the  better  possible  earth, 
as  they  are  conceived  by  our  highest  mor- 
alists and  poets.  Discontent  with  the 
actual  may  be  widely  accompanied  with 
a  subconscious  straining  toward  the 
ideal.  In  the  world-development,  and 
in  the  mind,  truth  emerges  out  of  the 
ruins  wrought  by  error.  In  our  day 
the  tnith  is  nearing  the  penumbra  of  the 
general  consciousness.  The  truth  in 
Augustine's  Confessions  may  be  no  less 
potent  subconsciously  than  is  his  human- 
ism in  a  conscious  admiration. 

Joseph  McCabe. 


Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  after  attending 
the  International  Peace  Congress  held 
recently  at  Rouen,  has  spoken  of  it 
with  great  enthusiasm.  He  says,  apro- 
pos of  the  Peace  Congress  which  is  to 
meet  next  year  in  the  United  States,  that 
"the  United  States  and  England  have 
got  to  better  themselves  to  keep  at  the 


head  of  civilization  in  this  matter,"  as 
"French  public  sentiment  is  roused  on 
this  whole  question  of  militarism,  and  the 
waste  of  the  people's  resources  on  great 
armies  and  navies,  as  public  sentiment  is 
roused  nowhere  else  in  the  world  at  this 
moment."  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
at  greater  length  in  our  next  issue. 
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The   Worst  of  the   Tramp  Evil. 


A  HIGH-BORN  lady,  visiting  Scot- 
land in  the  hunting  season,  said 
to  a  philanthropist  interested  in 
reducing  the  vagrant  class:  "I  would 
gladly  help  the  "tinkers";  but  please  do 
not  do  away  with  them  altogether;  they 
are  so  picturesque."  These  "tinkers," 
probably  of  gypsy  origin,  who  travel 
in  families  and  camp  in  their  ragged 
tents,  or  in  caves,  or  deserted  hovels, 
may  add  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  land- 
scape for  anyone  without  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  Facts  prove,  however, 
that  this  "picturesqueness"  has  its  tragic 
side:  the  little  "tinker"  children  are  de- 
nied a  home,  and  are  brought  up  "on  the 
road"  without  proper  physical  care,  or 
mental  or  moral  training. 

Now,  the  "tramp"  of  America,  unlike 
the  "tinker"  of  Scotland,  travels  with- 
out his  family.  He  may  be  one  of  the 
deserting  husbands  and  fathers  who  an- 
nually throw  upon  the  charitable  public 
so  many  women  and  children  to  support. 
He  may  be  the  wayward  son,  who  has 
received  everything  good  from  his  par- 
ents, and  returns  nothing  but  anxiety  and 
sorrow.  He  may  be  a  bom  ne'er-do- 
well,  "going  to  the  bad," — young,  expe- 
rienced in  jail  and  prison,  and  a  source 
of  the  worst  possible  moral  contagion. 
He  may  be  a  fairly  good  but  weak-willed 
man,  grown  discouraged  in  some  busi- 
ness difficulty,  and  drifting  into  the  life 
"on  the  road."  In  any  case,  he  is  one  who 
has  eased  himself  of  all  responsibility, 
and  starts  free  of  family  burdens.  He 
does  not  travel  alone,  however ;  he  has  his 
"pals."  We  know  from  observation  of 
his  class  that  comrades  of  the  road  have 
much  social  enjoyment  of  a  sort. 

Some  recent  studies  of  tramp-life  in 
connection  with  mendicancy,have  brought 
out  the  distressing  fact  that  the  profes- 


sional tramp  does  not  limit  his  compan- 
ionship to  adults  like  himself.  He  adopts 
"kids"  as  his  own,  and  holds  them  in  a 
species  of  slavery  of  the  most  debasing 
kind.  These  "kids"  are  young  boys,  who 
have  gained  a  taste  for  adventure  from 
reading' books  about  "bandits"  and  rob- 
bers, and  have  run  away  from  home  or 
school  to  join  some  party  of  vagrants; 
or  they  are  boys  who,  from  the  same 
cause,  are  easily  enticed  by  some  "knight 
of  the  road"  to  travel  with  him.  Failing 
this  source  of  supply,  the  more  evil-dis- 
posed tramps  do  not  hesitate  to  forcibly 
capture  any  boy  not  sufficiently  protected, 
carry  him  to  their  haunts,  and  hold  him 
as  a  companion  on  the  road.  If  these 
boys  try  to  escape  they  are  liable  to  be 
caught,  whipped,  and  returned  to  the 
men  recognized  by  other  tramps  as  their 
masters,  or  "jockers."  These  boys  are 
taught  to  beg,  to  steal,  and  to  work  for 
the  tramps  who  enslave  them;  and  they 
are  held  in  an  unspeakably  vicious  com- 
panionship, which  weakens  them  in  body 
and  mind,  and  often  degrades  them  past 
recovery  before  the  age  of  maturity. 
The  only  escape  for  these  slaves  of  the 
tramps  is  when  they  reach  the  cities, 
where  their  masters  cannot  hold  them. 
But  this  escape  is  often  to  a  deeper  mire 
of  infamy  and  disease. 

The  knowledge  of  this  relationship  of 
young  boys  to  the  vagrant  class  must 
surely  stir  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  effective  dealing  with  and  control  of 
tramps.  For  this  purpose,  interstate  ac- 
tion is  necessary,  and  perhaps  a  national 
law.  The  railroads  which  now  give  this 
class  freedom  of  movement  from  place 
to  place,  must  be  made  to  prevent  such 
passage  of  vagrants. 

Municipal  and  town  lodging  houses 
for  all  the  homeless  men  and  boys,  with 
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means  of  investigation,  registration,  and 
identification,  must  be  established,  so  that 
this  dangerous  fringe  of  civilization  shall 
be  known  and  kept  in  order.  Labor 
colonies  must  be  established  for  long,  or 
even,  when  necessary,  for  permanent 
residence  of  the  incorrigible  tramps 
whose  lives  are  a  social  menace  when 
left  in  freedom.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  by  statutes,  by  officials,  and  by 
charitable  means,  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  a  condition  of  social  responsibility 
all  wandering  men  who  have  the  power 
of  moral  recovery. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  concerted  ac- 
tion all  along  the  line  between  the  forces 
of  law  and  of  philanthropy  to  save  the 
boys  who  now  serve  as  slaves  of  vice 
and  suffering  to  the  worst  of  the  tramp 


element,  only  to  become  in  turn  the  most 
dangerous  and  degraded  of  the  vagrants 
of  the  future. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Prison  Association,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Ran- 
dall, superintendent  of  the  State  Reform- 
atory of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  presented  the 
results  of  his  investigations  of  the  tramp 
evil  in  a  statement  which  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  dealing  with 
this  matter.  New  laws  are  being  framed 
to  aid  society  in  suppressing  this  evil, 
and  in  forcing  deserting  or  delinquent 
fathers  to  do  better  for  their  families. 
The  hopeless  cry  of  the  enslaved  "kid" 
has  been  heard  by  society,  and  society 
must  surely  respond. 

Anna  Garun  Spencer. 


Ihe  Cooperative  Ideal. 


THE  PASSING  of  the  wage  system, 
and  its  replacement  by  a  system  of  co- 
operation, was  predicted  by  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
in  an  address  delivered  December  13th, 
before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture.  Col.  Wright  believes  that 
the  working  people  not  only  should,  but 
actually  will,  become  shareholders  as  well 
as  laborers.  That  this  view  was  held  by 
the  late  Henry.  Demarest  Lloyd  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  perhaps  information  to 
many  New  York  readers  that  the  first 
man  to  make  a  public  attack  upon  the 
wage  system  was  a  New  Yorker,  a  labor 
editor  named  Evans,  who,  as  early  as 
1825  demanded  the  abolition  of  "monop- 
oly and  wage  slavery." 

Some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
America's  history, — Garrison,  Phillips, 
Lowell,  Emerson, — have  stood  for  what 
this  labor  editor  advocated  so  long  ago; 
but  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  with  its  implied  condemnation 


of  our  present  system,  is  probably  the 
first  utterance  of  the  sort  made  by  a 
public  man  in  high  office.  And  in  view 
of  the  character  of  that  office,  Mr.  Wright 
may  surely  speak  authoritatively ;  and  his 
statement  will  attract  wide  attention. 

When  therefore,  he  says  '*The  present 
wage  system  is  not  satisfactory,  because 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  flesh- 
and-blood  cost  of  products;  it  treats 
the  laborer  as  if  he  were  a  machine  in- 
stead of  a  man,"  and  prophecies  that  the 
wage  system  will  pass  as  did  the  feudal 
system  and  other  deep-rooted  institu- 
tions, his  words  command  attention. 
Public  ownership,  Mr.  Wright  believes, 
will  progressively  replace  private  own- 
ership, and  the  change  will  take  place  by 
a  natural  evolution  of  industry.  The 
policy  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and 
actualizes  their  decisions,  he  thinks,  may 
indicate  the  lines  of  a  solution  of  the 
matter  in  America.  L  E. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Higher   Criticism    Upon  the 

New   Testament. 


L    The  Deve:lopment  and  Present 
Status  oi^  Biblical  Criticism. 

THE  HISTORY  of  Bibical  criticism 
offers  to  the  thoughtful  student 
many  surprises.  The  rapidity 
with  which,  at  certain  periods,  new  views 
win  general  acceptance  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  longevity  of  demon- 
strably erroneous  opinions.  It  seems 
strange,  for  example, — to  cite  an  ancient 
example, — ^that,  in  spite  of  the  attacks 
made  by  Jesus  and  Paul  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  Law,  in  spite  of  the  literary 
criticism  of  Philo  and  the  Gnostic  writ- 
ers, and  the  puzzling  questions  of  Al 
Balki  and  Ibn  Ezra,  the  renaissance 
which  these  great  names  heralded 
should  have  found  church  and  syna- 
gogue wedded  to  an  absolutely  untena- 
ble tradition  concerning  the  Pentateuch. 
Equally  strange  is  it, — to  come  down  to 
modern  times, — that  Protestant  theology 
should  have  clung  so  tenaciously  to  mani- 
fest errors  as  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  text,  the  date  and  authorship,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, as  though  no  Carlstadt,  or  Denck, 
or  Servetus,  or  Chateillon  had  been  heard 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  no  IMorin  Cap- 
pjl  had  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  claim 
for  the  vowel  points  finally  canonized  in 
the  Helvetic  Concensus;  no  Hobbes,  or 
Blount,  or  Collins,  or  Newton,  no  Spin- 
oza, or  Simon,  or  Le  Clerc  had  over- 
thrown the  old  foundations,  until  German 
rationalism  assumed  the  leadership, — aye, 
even  stranger  still  are  all  these  facts. 

And  yet,  it  is  perfectly  amazing  how 
quickly,  in  the  course  of  a  generation, 
the  main  results  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism reached  by  German  scholars  have 
gained  recognition  by  theologians  in  all 


land$,  and  have  been  made  the  basis  for 
further  independent  study.  Who  could 
have  predicted,  in  i860,  when  the  "Es- 
says and  Reviews"  were  published,  or 
even  in  1881,  when  Robertson  Smith  lost 
his  chair,  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  would  scarcely  be  a  single  Semitist 
or  Old  Testament  exegete  in  the  whole 
Protestant  world  who  would  be  willing 
to  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Mosesj  the 
Psalter  to  David,  Proverbs,  Canticles  or 
Ecclesiastes  to  Solomon,  all  of  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah  to  their  reputed  authors,  or 
Daniel  to  a  prophet  of  the  sixth  century  ? 

Professors  in  theological  schools,  sup- 
ported by  different  denominations,  discuss 
to-day  almost  as  freely  as  do  University 
professors  the  myths  of  Genesis,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Yahwist,  or  the  pious 
fraud  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislator,  the 
legends  of  Exodus  or  Judges,  the  his- 
toric untrustworthiness  of  the  Chronicler, 
the  composite  authorship  of  the  pro- 
phetic books,  the  love-ditties  of  Canticles, 
the  romance  of  Esther,  and  the  "atheism" 
of  Ecclesiastes.  A  vast  number  of  prob- 
lems, textual,  literary  and  historical,  still 
remain,  and  are  likely  to  occupy  schol- 
ars for  many  generations  to  come.  But 
it  seems  impossible  that  any  of  them  can 
ever  vie  in  importance  with  the  great 
questions  that  have  been  definitely  set- 
tled. And  the  Protestant  church  has 
made  her  peace  with  this  radical  criti- 
cism, as  the  Catholic  church  has  with  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  being 
perhaps  only  a  little  more  conscious  of 
the  natural  consequences. 

In  the  realm  of  New  Testament  criti- 
cism no  such  tidal  wave  has  yet  swept 
everything  before  it.  Here  critical  move- 
ments seem  to  have  spent  themselves  in 
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vain.  The  sturdy  opposition  of  the 
minority  in  the  days  when  the  Catholic 
tradition  fixed  itself,  and  the  continued 
protest  by  heretical  parties  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  to  some  extent  known, 
though  unfortunately  the  best  sources, 
the  writings  themselves  of  these  critics, 
are  for  the  most  part  lost.  But  even 
among  scholars  of  the  present  day  there 
are  few  who  realize  how  thorough-going 
was  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  radical  Baptists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Carlstadt  subordinated  to  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament  those 
whose  authenticity  had  been  questioned 
in  the  early  church,  and  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Denck,  in  some  respects 
the  profoundest  thinker  of  that  century, 
clearly  distinguished,  in  the  New  as  in 
the  Old  Testament,  between  what  was 
accidental  and  only  temporarily  valuable, 
— in  which  he  counted  sacraments  as  well 
as  sacrifices, — and  what  was  essential  and 
permanently  important,  which  he  sought 
in  the  ethical  element,  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  purely  human  character 
of  Jesus.  In  the  recently  published  cop- 
ies, preserved  in  the  state  archives  at 
Venice,  of  some  records  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, GiuHo  of  Milan  gives  us  the  start- 
ling information  that  in  Baptist  circles 
it  was  generally  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  century  that  Matthew  I  and  II  and 
Luke  I  and  II  were  later  interpolations ; 
that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  a  work 
of  the  Apostle  John;  that  various  addi- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles; that  Jesus  was  a  man  and  not  a 
god,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  that 
there  is  no  devil  but  human  prudence,  and 
that  there  is  no  hell.  As  compared  with 
these  sane  and  clearcut  views,  the  Socin- 
ian,  Arminian,  and  even  deistic  state- 
ments lack  penetration  and  consistency. 
It  was  Semler's  investigation  of  the 
canon  that  broke  the  circle  that  had  been 


artificially  drawn  around  a  group  of 
books  belonging  to  early  Christian  litera- 
ture. If  the  rationalists  were  lacking  in 
historic  sense,  and  their  exegesis  was 
sometimes  at  fault,  they  perceived  with 
great  clearness  that  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment was  of  little  value,  and  that  the 
essence  was  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
truths  presented.  Nor  were  the  services 
rendered  to  literary  and  historical  criti- 
cism by  such  scholars  as  Semler,  Reima- 
rus,  Paulus,  Henke  and  Horst,  and  the 
more  radical  Englishman,  Evanson,  as 
insignificant  as  for  a  long  time  they  ap- 
peared. They  were  overshadowed  by 
the  more  careful  investigations  made 
later  by  a  Strauss,  a  Bruno  Bauer  and  a 
Baur. 

It  was  in  his  epoch-making  Life  of 
Jesus,  published  in  1835,  ^ha^  Strauss  laid 
bare  the  weakness  of  the  rationalistic 
school,  which,  while  recognizing  myths 
and  legends  in  the  Old  Testament,  hesi- 
tated to  apply  the  same  critical  canons  to 
the  New  Testament.  By  resolutely  re- 
moving the  miracle  to  the  realm  of  myth 
and  legend,  and  attempting  to  understand 
the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  without 
these  later  embellishments,  he  indicated 
the  true  method  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. After  a  long  reaction  against  his 
mythical  theory,  independent  theologians 
are  now  rapidly  returning,  with  ampler 
resources,  to  his  general  point  of  view. 
His  criticism  of  the  character  and  date 
of  the  sources  was  less  incisive,  even 
when  in  the  later  editions  he  sought  to 
remedy  what  was  pointed  out  as  a  serious 
defect;  and  he  consequently  failed  to 
place  the  gospels  in  their  true  literary 
setting. 

Bruno  Bauer  had  a  keener  eye  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings and  their  connection  with  the  great 
movements  of  thought  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world.  But  he  did  not  look 
closely  enough  for  the  roots  in  Jewish 
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soil,  and  did  not  examine  with  sufficient 
care  the  uncanonized  Christian  writings 
of  the  second  century.  The  founder  of 
the  Tuebingen  school  possessed  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  early  Christian 
literature.  Baur  understood  that  the 
formation  of  the  Catholic  church  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  two 
divergent  tendencies  in  the  first  century, 
and  of  a  conflict  with  Gnosticism  and  • 
Montanism  in  the  second.  It  may  be 
more  correct  to  designate  these  tendencies 
as  Christianized  forms  of  Palestinian  and 
Hellenistic  Judaism  than  as  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity;  and  the  difference 
of  view-point  may  not  be  reflected  in  all 
the  passages,  or  represented  by  exactly 
the  books  where  Baur  thought  he  had 
discovered  it.  He  assigned  too  early  a 
date  to  the  Apocalypse  largely  because 
he  failed  to  perceive  its  composite  char- 
acter. Whether  he  was  as  clearly  justi- 
fied in  placing  a  century  between  Gala- 
tians  and  Ephesians  as  he  was  in  assign- 
ing the  latter  to  a  time  when  Christian 
Gnosticism  was  fully  developed,  is  not  as 
easily  determined.  But  his  abundant 
labors  had  brought  to  light  more  truth 
than  the  next  generation  was  willing  to 
admit. 

That  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  world 
was  so  comparatively  little  influenced  by 
this  remarkable  movement  was  largely 
due  to  the  impression  that  the  best 
German  scholarship  had  repudiated  the 
"tendency  criticism.'*  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Tuebingen  school,  Hilgen- 
feld,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  were  less 
"extreme."  Neander  and  Ewald,  names 
to  conjure  with,  were  decided  opponents 
of  Baur,  and  Hengstenberg  stood  with 
both  feet  on  traditional  ground.  Ortho- 
dox theologians,  easily  satisfied,  con- 
cluded that  the  worst  "attacks  upon  the 
New  Testament"  were  over  now,  and  that 
the  "mythical  theory"  of  Strauss,  the 
pseudo-Pauline  theory"  of  Bauer,   and 


the  "tendency  theory"  of  Baur  were 
"exploded."  It  is  true  that  disturbing 
reports  would  go  abroad  concerning  the 
Ritschlians.  But  when  their  most  dis- 
tinguished representative,  Hamack,  in 
the  somewhat  misleading  preface  to  his 
Old  Christian  Literature,  seemed  to 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  practically 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
prospects  of  a  return  to  tradition  ap- 
peared again  to  be  good.  Yet  anyone 
familiar  with  Hamack's  thought  knows 
full  well  that  he  is  in  incomparably  closer 
agreement  with  Baur  on  all  fundamental 
questions  than  with  those  who  have 
sought  comfort  in  his  supposed  conces- 
sions to  traditional  views. 

In  the  last  decade  German  theological 
literature  has  been  enriched  by  a  number 
of  works  showing  a  decided  return  to 
the  more  radical  type  of  criticism  of  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
such  scholars  as  Brandt,  Eichhorn, 
Wrede,  Wernle,  Schmiedel  and  Steck, 
though  many  others  occupy  a  not  less  ad- 
vanced position.  Outside  of  Germany, 
the  day  of  lonely  pioneers,  men  like 
Scholten  in  Holland,  Renan,  Colani,  and 
Albert  Reville  in  France,  Rydberg  in 
Sweden,  Cassels,  Drummond,  and  Mar- 
tineau  in  England,  is  gone,  and  the  ranks 
are  being  filled  with  capable  and  inde- 
pendent workers.  As  the  interests  that 
are  at  stake  in  New  Testament  criticism 
seem  more  vital  than  those  jeopardized  by 
critical  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  natural  that  the  conservative  instinct 
should  offer  greater  resistance.  Such  a 
landslide  as  that  which  followed  the  close 
investigations  of  Kuenen  and  the  bril- 
liant productions  of  Wellhausen  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
publication  of  any  researches,  however 
important,  in  the  New  Testament  field. 
But  there  are  many  signs  of  a  change 
of  attitude  giving  promise  of  new  sur- 
prises in  a  not  very  distant  future. 
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The  New  Testament  is  now  being 
linked  to  the  past  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  It  was  once  the  custom  to 
connect  it  directly  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Men  spoke  indeed  of  "four  cen- 
turies of  silence"  between  them;  but  as 
no  prophet  had  appeared  from  the  time 
of  Malachi  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  revelation  in  the  New  Testament  was 
perforce  considered  as  the  immediate  con- 
tinuation of  the  inspired  word  in  the 
Old.  To-day,  however,  it  is  widely  re- 
cognized that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  written  after  the  time 
of  "Malachi."  All  of  Daniel,  much  of 
the  Psalter,  parts  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  and  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  be- 
long to  the  Maccabean  period;  and 
there  are  sections  that  seem  to  have  been 
penned  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  Before 
the  last  of  these  writings  appeared,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach  had  written  his  book; 
Simeon,  his  son,  had  added  the  Praise  of 
Famous  Men;  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  had  been  published;  and  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  I.  Maccabees  had  been  writ- 
ten. Soon  after  Pompey  had  invaded 
Palestine,  in  63  B.  C,  the  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon were  written,  later  Jubilees,  parts 
of  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  and  other 
books.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  added  to 
this  literature  Sibylline  Oracles,  books 
like  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  II.,  III. and 
IV.  Maccabees;  and  in  Philo  they  gave 
to  the  world  a  great  philosopher.  All 
this  recent  Palestinian  literature  is  to-day 
considered  in  determining  the  intellectual 
milieu  in  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  was 
first  proclaimed  and  accepted;  and  the 
philosophy  of  Hellenistic  Jews  is  given 
due  weight  among  the  influences  that 
shaped  the  theological  views  of  many 
New  Testament  writers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament 
is  being  connected  with  other  produc- 
tions of  early  Christian  literature.  Time 
was  when  men  supposed  that  a  wide  and 


impassable  gulf  was  fixed  between  the 
books  included  in  the  canon  and  those 
which  were  left  without, — ^the  latter  re- 
vealing in  every  way  their  inferiority 
and  purely  human  character.  To-day  no 
careful  exegete  would  think  of  discussing 
the  canonical  gospels  without  comparing 
them  with  the  statements  made  in  what 
has  come  down  to  us  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews, the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Gospel  according  to  Marcion, 
and  other  Gnostic  gospels,  saying^  of 
Jesus,  collections  of  Agrapa,  or  the  like. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  compared 
with  what  we  know  of  similar  works, 
such  as  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Ebionitish  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Travels  of  Peter,  the  Travels  of  Paul, 
the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  the  Preach- 
ing of  Peter,  the  Travels  of  James,  the 
Travels  of  John,  and  the  mart)rrologies. 
The  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude  in  the  canon  are  judged 
in  the  light  of  the  epistles  of  the  same 
character  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Clemens, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Valentinus,  Marcion, 
and  Ptolemy,  or  the  letters  of  Jesus  to 
Abgar,  Paul  to  Seneca,  or  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans.  The  Apocalypse  of  John 
is  compared  not  only  with  the  Jewish 
apocalypses  of  Baruch  and  Ezra  and  the 
Parables  of  Enoch,  but  also  with  the 
Apocal3^se  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  the  Testament  of  the  XII  Pat- 
riarchs, the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the 
Revelation  of  Abraham,  the  Revelation 
of  Elijah,  the  Revelation  of  Zephan- 
iah,  and  others.  When  all  these  works 
are  placed  side  by  side,  it  becomes 
evident  that  some  of  the  best,  as  one 
would  expect,  have  been  preserved 
among  the  treasures  of  the  church; 
that  some  canonized  books  are  in  no 
manner  superior  to  books  not  main- 
taining their  place  in  the  collection ;  that 
some  of  the  latter  have  great  intrinsic 
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worth;  and  that  the  tradition  as  to  au- 
thorship is  as  likely  to  be  wrong  in  the 
case  of  one  class  as  another.  The  result 
is  that  in  wide  circles  the  question  of 
canonicity  has  only  an  historic  interest. 
Not  less  important  is  the  fact  that  these 
early  Christian  ideas  are  being  compared 
with  conceptions  held  by  men  outside  the 
realm  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The 
striking  similarities  between  Stoic  and 
Pauline  thought  were  indicated  by  Bruno 
Bauer.  Zeller  saw  very  clearly  the  in- 
timate relation  between  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel and  Alexandrian  thought.  More 
recently  the  study  of  the  Orphic  and 
Eleusinian  mysteries  by  Rohde,  Diet- 
rich, Usener  and  others  has  revealed  the 
kinship  of  Christianity  to  these  expres- 
sions of  religious  life,  while  Hatch  and 
Harnack  have  shown  that  the  church 
inherited  from  such  cult-communities 
many  of  the  forms  of  her  corporate 
existence.  The  Mithras-cult,  and  to  a 
less  extent  the  Isis-cult,  also  contributed 
to  the  new  religion.  The  marvelous 
family  likeness  between  the  myths  and 
legends  told  about  Gautama  Buddha  and 
those  recorded  in  the  gospels  never  cease 
to  challenge  attention.  Grill  has  argued 
with  much  force  that  the  very  idea  of  an 
incarnation  which  dominates  the  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  origi- 
nated in  India.  There  are  indications  that 
the  tenacity  of  native  Egyptian  thought 
during  the  Ptolemaic  period  has  been 
underestimated,  and  that  Christianity 
may  have  been  influenced  from  this 
source.  The  Babylonian  civilization  was 
once  felt  throughout  Western  Asia. 
Fragments  of  Babylonian  mythology  are 
floating  around  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian apocalypses.  And  the  Mazdayasnian 
faith  likewise  bequeathed  some  of  its 
peculiarities.  The  modern  student  does 
not  confine  his  comparisons  of  myths 
and  creeds  and  cultic  performances  to 
those  peoples  that  may  have  come  into 


direct  contact  with  nascent  Christianity. 
Much  light  is  thrown  upon  its  growing 
life  by  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  remote 
and  early  races  of  man.  It  is  also  very 
generally  perceived  to-day  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  many  different  types 
of  theological  thought.  The  Synoptics 
are  very  different  from  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel: and  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke, 
though  having  much  in  common,  also 
vary  greatly  one  from  another.  The 
Pauline  literature  distinguishes  itself 
from  the  Johannine  and  the  epistles  of 
James  and  Jude;  but  itself  shows  at 
least  three  or  four  distinct  strata.  Each 
writer  is  given  the  right  to  his  own  re- 
ligious point  of  view. 

Scholars  are  inclined  to  take  a  new 
and  more  rational  attitude  on  questions 
of  textual  criticism.  The  cursive  manu- 
scripts, copied  from  earlier  majuscles,  are 
given  more  weight.  The  manuscripts, 
whether  uncials  or  cursives,  are  divided 
into  families.  More  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  early  versions,  among 
them,  especially  the  oldest  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Coptic  translations ;  while  quotations 
in  early  ecclesiastical  writers  and  later 
catenae  are  carefully  examined.  If  a 
reading  is  found  only  in  the  West,  or 
only  in  Egypt,  or  only  in  the  Eagt,  and 
can  be  accounted  for  by  local  tendencies, 
the  testimony  of  two  or  three  early  un- 
cials is  no  longer  deemed  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain it.  There  is  now  evidence  of  much 
more  textual  corruption  between  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  and  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  than  had  been  supposed. 

But  the  critical  student  of  the  New 
Testament  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  es- 
tablishing the  Greek  text  and  drawing 
his  conclusions  from  that.  In  the  case 
of  the  Synoptic  gospels  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  go  behind  the  Greek  text 
in  search  of  the  original  Aramaic  utter- 
ance of  Jesus.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  every  saying  claimed  to  have  come 
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from  his  lips  must  be  tested  in  a  trans- 
lation back  into  the  Galilean  dialect  of 
the  Aramaic,  which  was  his  vernacular. 
Such  a  restoration  can  never  have  ab- 
solute certainty;  but  there  are  instances 
where  the  margin  of  permissible  doubt 
is  exceedingly  narrow. 

The  method  of  inquiry  pursued  by 
critical  students  of  the  New  Testament 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  his- 
torians apply  to  other  literary  produc- 


tions of  the  past.  This  is  the  warrant 
for  their  hope  that  the  change  of  attitude 
noticeable  in  scholastic  circles  may  in 
course  of  time  extend  to  the  masses  of 
educated  men  and  women  whose  train- 
ing has  prepared  them  to  rejoice  in  hon- 
est search  for  the  truth.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  New  Testament  will  mean  to 
them,  not  less,  but  more. 


Nathaniel*  Schmidt. 


fiecroloa^ 


Theodor    Mommsen. 

WHEN  A  GREAT  scholar  dies 
humanity  mourns  at  his  bier: 
for  his  gifts  and  his  labor  have 
enriched  the  life  of  every  man  in  every 
land,  capable  of  appreciating  his  message. 
It  is  less  often,  however,  that  there  is 
peculiar  cause  for  a  nation  to  mourn  the 
patriot  in  the  scholar.  England,  since 
the  days  of  Bacon,  has  been  noted  for 
the  number  of  her  men  of  letters  in  high 
political  offices,  but  in  the  other  lands  of 
Western  Europe  the  scholar  has  gener- 
ally lived  apart  from  the  state. 

Theodor  Mommsen  was  a  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  traditional  type  of  Ger- 
man university  professor  and  antiquar- 
ian, who  finds  the  inspiration  for  labor 
in  detachment  from  the  present,  and 
emerges  into  publicity  only  to  defend 
some  learned  hypothesis  against  the  at- 
tack of  some  antagonist.  Not  that 
Mommsen  was  any  less  critical  in  the 
formation  or  valiant  in  the  defense  of 
his  scholarly  judgments  than  the  dryest 
pendant  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  The 
monumental  Cor/'M.y  Inscriptionum  Latin- 
arum  and  the  Romisches  Staatsrccht  will 
will  always  stand  as  splendid  examples 
of  minute  critical  scholarship.  But  the 
production  of  works  of  scholarship  never 
filled  the  measure  of  Mommsen's  ambi- 


tion, nor  satisfied  his  sense  of  civic  duty. 
To  the  very  end  of  his  long  life  he  re- 
mained in  close  touch  with  German  politi- 
cal movements,  while  in  his  early  and 
middle  years  he  took  an  active  part  in 
public  life.  He  was  expelled  from  his 
professorship  in  Leipzig,  in  1850,  for 
sympathy  with  liberal  ideas  in  politics. 
After  settling  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1858, 
he  held  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  Landtag 
almost  continually  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years,  vigorously  opposing  the  policy 
of  Bismarck.  When  forced  to  leave  pub- 
lic life  as  the  result  of  a  prosecution,  in 
1882,  he  by  no  means  lost  his  grip  on  the 
march  of  events,  or  his  convictions  on  the 
justice  of  public  acts. 

It  is  this  sensitive  response  to  current 
national  problems  that  appeals  to  us  as 
the  finest  among  the  many  admirable  fea- 
tures of  Mommsen's  life  work.  By  vir- 
tue of  it  he  was  a  better  interpreter  of 
antiquity;  in  it  lies  the  explanation  of 
the  clarity  and  convincingness  of  his  por- 
trayal of  Roman  history  and  Roman  law. 

Unfortunately  for  the  later  generation 
of  students  at  Berlin,  the  disappointing 
words  licst  nicht  ("retired")  stood  after 
Theodor  Mommsen's  name  in  the  uni- 
versity catalogue.  But  those  of  us  who 
were  studying  in  Berlin  in  the  summer 
of  1898  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing this  remarkable  man  under  most  ap- 
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propriate  conditions.  The  student  corps 
of  the  university  had  organized  a  mam- 
moth meeting  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Germany's  greatest  statesman,  who  had 
just  passed  away.  The  huge  hall  in  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin  was  packed  to  the 
doors  to  listen  to  the  stirring  words  of 
Adolph  Wagner,  the  orator  of  the  eve- 
ning. Suddenly  floor  and  galleries  burst 
into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  spontaneous 
cheering;    and    there,    moving    slowly 


through  the  crowded  aisle,  his  patriarchal 
locks  of  white  falling  over  his  bowed 
shoulders,  his  keen  grey  eyes  speaking 
the  gratitude  of  his  heart  for  the  homage 
of  ten  thousand  souls,  Theodor  Momm- 
sen  passed  to  his  seat  of  honor,  to  join 
in  the  honors  paid  to  his  life-long  vic- 
torious antagonist.  Prince  Bismarck. 

None  who  joined  in  that  cheering 
could  ever  again  remember  Mommsen  as 
the  historian  of  Rome.  D.  S.  M. 


William  H.  Lecky. 

Mention  should  be  made  here,  though 
tardy,  of  the  death  of  William  E.  H. 
Lecky,  which  occurred  on  the  eve  of 
the  issue  of  our  November  number. 
Mr.  Lecky  claims  high  and  honorable 
remembrance  among  the  students  of  ethi- 
cal problems,  because  he  contributed  in 
what  we  believe  will  be  adjudged  his 
greatest  works  a  clearer  and  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  development  of  ethi- 
cal forces  and  ideas  in  classic  and  chris- 
tian times.  We  refer  to  his  "History  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism,"  published  in 
1865,  and  more  especially  to  his  "Euro- 
pean Morals,  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne," published  in  1869.  These  books 
have  become  classics  in  their  particular 
domain;  and  the  "History  of  the  Euro- 
pean Morals"  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  text  book  for  all  students 
of  the  history  of  ethics.  In  his  later 
writings,  by  which  perhaps  he  is  better 
known  to  the  general  reading  public  of 
to-day, — his  "Map  of  Life,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1890,  and  his  "Democracy  and 
Liberty,"  in  1891, — he  appears  as  theor- 
ist, rather  than  historian.  Though  his 
views  are  characterized  by  wideness  of 
outlook  and  an  assuring  sanity  of  tem- 
per, it  cannot  be  held  that  they  cut  very 
deep  into  the  problems  with  which  they 
deal.  Mr.  Lecky  was  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  figure  in  English  life. 


Herbert  Spencer. 

The  death  of  this  most  distinguished 
of  the  philosophers  of  evolution  removes 
the  last  of  the  great  English  figures  who 
have  influenced  profoundly  the  thought 
both  of  their  countrymen  and  of  the 
civilized  world  during  the  past  century. 
It  is  clear  from  the  obituary  notices 
which  have  appeared,  that  opinions  dif- 
fer very  widely  as  to  the  soundness  and 
value  of  Herbert  Spencer's  interpreta- 
tion of  life;  but  that  it  has  been  a  great 
power,  and  has  profoundly  affected  the 
theorizing  of  many  of  the  foremost  think- 
ers of  our  time,  cannot  be  disputed.  If 
there  is  one  criticism  more  than  another 
that  would  seem  to  be  substantiated  by 
a  survey  of  Spencer's  colossal  system  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy,  it  is  that  it  shows 
a  lack  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  spir- 
itual '  forces,  and  the  wide  gulf  that 
separates  physical  from  moral  and  spir- 
itual fact.  This  is  especially  patent  when 
it  comes  to  deal  with  such  a  practical  yet 
spiritual  problem  as  that  of  education. 
Of  the  nature  of  his  large  services  in  the 
cause  of  ethics,  especially  in  his  later 
volumes  dealing  with  the  subject,  we 
cannot  speak  now,  but  shall  hope  to  do 
SQ  in  our  next  issue.  Here  we  would  but 
render  our  homage  to  the  indefatigable 
industry  and  the  fearless  truthfulness  of 
the  man,  and  the  high  consistency  and 
encyclopedic  reach  of  his  work. 
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Books  That  Concern   Us, 


The  Year's  Festivals.  By  Helen  Philbrook 
Patten.  Boston :  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.  pp.  270. 
$1.00. 

We  wish  that  this  comely  little  book  might 
portend  a  more  vivid  interest  in  festivals,  and 
a  tendency  to  redeem  those  which  are  still 
observed  among  us  from  the  unimaginative 
materialism  which  now  characterises  most  of 
them.  The  presence  of  popular  pageant  and 
ritual,  of  symbolic  observance  and  ceremonial 
among  peoples  indicates  the  degree  of  their 
disinterested  regard  for  things  other  than 
getting  and  spending,  their  activity  on  a  large 
co-operative,  social  scale  as  participants  in 
the  many  arts  that  find  expression  in  fes- 
tive celebrations.  But  the  festival,  like  the 
fair,  is  a  moribund  institution  in  these  days. 
The  folk  are  more  and  more  catered  to;  are 
less  and  less  self-appointed  caterers  for  one 
another.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  festival  has  been  the  greatest  means 
of  artistic  development,  that  is,  as  giving  the 
people  a  share  not  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  art 
and  beauty,  but  in  the  delights  and  developing 
values  of  producing  them  under  social  stimu- 
lus of  the  highest  order.  In  our  day  "the 
folk"  are  mere  spectators  of  the  entrepreneur's 
show — when  there  is  one  that  occasionally 
keeps  green  the  memory  of  the  old  festal 
commemorations. 

As  this  volume  shows,  there  is  an  amount 
of  crystalised  poetry — of  pagan  myth  and  cus- 
tom, and  of  Christian  effort  to  convert  and 
transfigure  these  into  spiritualizing  agencies 
(often  a  very  crude  spi ritual isation,  to  be 
sure) — that  is  full  of  interest  and  innocent 
charm.  It  is  entertaining  merely  to  read,  as  we 
may  here,  of  the  old  frolic  and  mummery,  the 
old  rites  and  legends.  They  are  told  by  Miss 
Patten  very  agreeably  and  accurately  (al- 
though by  no  means  exhaustively),  the  nar- 
rative being  helped  out  by  quotations  from  the 
poets  and  from  the  stores  of  folk-song  and 
rhyme,  as  well  as  by  many  happily  chosen 
illustrations  from  pictures.  The  festivals  dealt 
with  are  New  Year's  Day,  Twelfth  Night,  St 
Valentine's  Day,  All  Fools'  Day,  Easter,  May 
Day,  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 
mas,— all  of  them  lingering  here  and  there 
among  us  in  some  poor  faded  or  tawdry 
colors.  The  chief  criticisms  we  have  to  make 
are  that  the  details  might  have  been  a  little 
more  carefully  selected  and  co-ordinated  into 


harmonious  wholes,  and  that  it  was  a  pily  to 
separate  Christmas  from  New  Year  and 
Twelfth  Night — these  constituting  virtually 
one  festival  that  roughly  covers  still  our 
Christmas  holiday  season  and  school  vacation. 
But  we  should  not  omit  to  commend  on  the 
other  side  a  good  feature  which  we  have  not 
mentioned  above,  namely,  free  citation  of  old 
descriptions  and  allusions  by  gossiping  writers 
and  diarists.  These  add  historical  flavor  and 
suggest  to  us  the  possibility  of  the  making 
of  a  second  volume,  which  would  be  full  of 
charm,  to  be  composed  of  such  classic  ac- 
counts of  festivals  as,  say  the  Christmas 
Scenes  from  Washington  Irving's  Bracebridge 
Hall,  "Lorna  Doone,"  "Christmas  Carol," 
etc.  Still  another  might  consist  of  popular 
songs  and  rhymes,  and  playing  games  and 
pastimes  that  have  some  artistic  or  whole- 
somely recreative  value. 

It  will  be  left  to  our  schools,  we  incline  to 
believe,  to  give  new  vitality  to  festivals, — to 
bring  back  innocent  and  imaginative  joy 
through  co-operative  popular  effort;  and  the 
pioneering  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  in  this  field  will,  we 
hope,  help  towards  that  devoutly  to-be-wished- 
for  consummation.  C. 


David  Hume,  and  His  Influence  on  Phil- 
osophy AND  Theology.  By  James  Orr,  M. 
A.,  D.  D.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25.  [In  the  World's  Epoch-Makers 
Series.] 

This  book  almost  inevitably  challenges  com- 
parison with  Huxley's  famous  little  mono- 
graph. It  differs  from  that,  however,  in  de- 
voting more  space  to  Hume's  life  and  charac- 
ter and  his  work  as  historian  and  essayist, 
and  it  is  constructed  on  different  lines.  More- 
over, it  is  not  so  polemical — the  conspicuous 
fault  in  Huxley;  and  it  considers  Hume's  doc- 
trines in  larger  perspective  and  more  fully  in  re- 
lation to  modern  developments  in  philosophy.  It 
lacks  the  keen  edge  of  Huxley's  treatment, 
and  the  attractive  flexibility  of  his  style.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a  fairer  and  more  serviceable 
book,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author  holds 
a  brief  for  orthodoxy, — a  fact  which  becomes 
especially  obvious  in  the  chapter  on  Hume 
and  Theology,  which  is  distinctly  below  the 
plane  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  is  hardly  a 
book  for  beginners,  or  for  the  general  reader, 
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because  it  is  full  of  references  to  the  work 
and  doctrines  of  Reid,  Kant,  Mill,  Lotze,  James 
and  other  philosophers;  but  the  student  earn- 
estly embarked  upon  the  study  of  philosophy 
will  surely  find  it  of  considerable  value,  and 
as  good  an  introduction  to  the  great  contro- 
versy which  Hume  precipitated  as  can  be 
found  among  the  commentaries. 


Walter  Pater.  By  Ferris  Greenslet  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.  75  cents.  [Contempo- 
rary Men  of  Letters  Series.] 
Mr.  Greenslet  here  performs  a  service  of 
which  the  lovers  and  students  of  Pater  will 
be  grateful.  In  the  slender  framework  of  the 
few  facts  available  concerning  Pater's  cloistral 
scholar's  life,  we  have  an  account  of  his  work 
and  the  theories  which  they  embody.  This 
is  skilfully  done  in  a  style  which,  if  at  times 
it  shows  touches  of  Pateresque  striving,  makes 
very  pleasant  reading  and  is  admirably  in 
keeping  with  its  theme.  And  we  think  it  well 
worth  doing.  For  with  a  much  deeper  disap- 
proval of  the  streak  of  unwholesomeness  in 
Pater's  work  and  influence  than  Mr.  Greenslet 
entertains,  we  feel  that  his  writings  have  high 
qualities,  of  which  the  culture  and  the  life  of 
our  time  are  sadly  in  need.  Such  are  his  dis- 
interested love  of  refined  beauty,  and  especially 
the  beauty  of  true  art,  which,  as  Mr.  Greenslet 
happily  says,  was  for  Pater  "the  expression 
of  the  beauty  which  is  found  in  the  world  by 
the  imaginative  vision";  his  large  and  catholic 
susceptibilities  and  insights,  power  of  seeing 
simple  things  transfigured,  as  they  were — 
bread,  water,  fruits, — for  the  boy  Marius  in 
Pater's  masterpiece;  his  power  to  discern  and 
feel  the  "virtue"  of  many  types  of  manhood 
and  culture, — Plato,  M.  Aurelius,  Montaigne, 
Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Morris, 
and  his  ability  to  interpret  and  communicate 
this  virtue;  the  ability — ^to  quote  again — "to 
take  any  given  work  of  art  and  express  from 
it,  and  elaborate,  all  those  vivid  human  intima- 
tions, vague  half- reminiscences,  or  visionary 
historic  adumbrations  which  with  most  of  us 
form  the  ground  of  our  pleasures,  but  which 
in  most  cases  can  never  become  articulate." 

But  Pater's  peculiar  appeal,  as  Mr.  Green- 
slet intimates,  lies  in  his  yoking  with  this 
delicate  and  varied  sensitiveness,  a  theoretical, 
a  quasi-philosophical  interest  which  is  a  chal- 
lenge and  stimulus  to  the  ethical  theorist 
His  "New  Cyrenaicism,"  which  Mr.  Greenslet 
traces  to  its  mature  and  chastened  development 
in  "Marius  the  Epicurean,"  is  a  doctrine  full  of 


dangers,  and  yet  full  of  suggestiveness.  It 
amounts  to  a  valuable  plea  for  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  life  in  all  its  richness,  spectacular  and 
dramatic,  before  closing  in  upon  life  with 
hard  and  limiting  theories  as  to  its  philosophi- 
cal signification— "a  plea,"  in  our  expositor's 
words,  "for  a  system  of  morals  as  living  and 
flexible  as  life  itself." 

The  limits  imposed  upon  Mr.  Greenslet  do 
not  permit  of  a  full  exposition  of  Pater's 
views,  and  occasionally  he  is  provokingly  il- 
lusive, as  in  his  undeveloped  comparison 
between  Pater  and  Arnold.  But  within  these 
limits  we  have  both  a  fair  and  an  effective 
presentation  of  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
serviceable  writers  of  the  later  Victorian 
period;  a  writer  who  laid  his  spell  upon  many 
young  men,  some  of  whom  embody  the  high 
temper  of  his  work  in  the  critical  and  creative 
literature  of  to-day.  C 


The  Boss.    By  Alfred  H.  Lewis.    A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

"Richard  Croker's  Career  Done  Into  a  Ro- 
mantic Tale"  might  stand  as  the  subtitle  of  this 
amazing  novel,  which  professes  to  have  been 
written  from  the  inside,  and  claims  to  lift  for 
the  first  time  the  veil  which  hitherto  has  hung 
between  the  public  eye  and  the  private  life  of 
Tammany's  Boss.  To  anyone  who  will  com- 
pare this  story  with  William  Allen  White's 
article,  published  less  than  two  years  ago  in 
McClure's,  "setting  foVth  all  the  available  data 
about  the  man  Croker,"  the  parallel  is  glaringly 
evident  in  its  point  to  point  resemblance  to  be 
explained  away  as  mere  coincidence. 

In  the  book  the  young  boss  is  bom  in  Ire- 
land, comes  to  New  York  in  boyhood,  picks 
up  a  meagre  smattering  of  education  in  the 
public  schools,  develops  into  a  strapping 
youngster  of  great  prowess  in  any  sort  of  a 
fight,  and  becomes  the  champion  wrestler  and 
boxer  of  his  district.  Such,  too,  is  the  maga- 
zine story  of  young  Richard  Croker. 

Later  the  young  "Boss"  becomes  a  satellite 
of  "Big  Kennedy,"  a  Tammany  ward  leader, — 
heads  a  gang  known  as  "The  Tin  Whistles," 
an  organization  of  importance  during  the  riots 
that  New  York  elections  then  were,  and  leads 
them  in  storming  the  polling  booths,  and  forci- 
bly saves  the  election  to  his  ward  leader, — a 
service  which  "Big  Kennedy"  repays  by  elect- 
ing him  an  alderman,  in  the  teeth  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  then  Boss  of  Tammany.  The  cor- 
responding chapter  of  the  Croker  story  shows 
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young  Richard  also  a  follower  and  confidential 
friend  of  Kelly,  also  the  leader  of  a  gang, — the 
"Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel  Gang";  and  in  *7i, 
Croker,  by  Kelly's  backing,  was  elected  alder- 
man, though  opposed  by  Boss  Tweed.  This 
period  Mr.  White  describes  as  "the  days  of 
riot  and  murder  at  the  polls,  in  which  Croker 
took  a  violent  hand."  And  even  as  "Croker 
spent  six  months  in  jail  in  his  youth,  charged 
with  murder,  the  crime  having  been  committed 
in  an  election  fracas," — even  so  the  young  boss 
in  the  story  is  charged  with  murder  during  an 
election  row,  and  jailed  for  a  time.  Big  Ken- 
nedy becomes  boss,  and  dying  shortly  after- 
ward, bequeaths  the  sceptre  of  the  boss  to  the 
hero, — just  as  "when  John  Kelly  died  the 
crown  came  to  Croker  by  natural  selection." 
So  it  goes  from  point  to  point  throughout  the 
two  narratives,  even  to  the  talent  for  silence, 
the  desire  to  be  a  "gentleman,"  the  building  of 
a  "swell"  Tammany  Club  in  the  heart  of  the 
aristocratic  section,  and  the  final  abdication, 
"carrying  those  riches  I  had  heaped  together 
to  regions  far  away  and  new." 

As  a  treatment  of  bossism,  the  book  explains 
nothing,  analyzes  nothing,  solves  no  problem, 
tells  us  nothing  we  did  not  already  know.  Mr. 
White's  magazine  article  accomplishes  more  in 
a  hundred  words  than  this  book  in  as  many 
pages.  But  it  is  what  Greater  New  York 
love's, — a  blood-and-thunder  story,  with  the 
Boss  as  central  figure  and  hero;  wherefore 
doubtless  it  will  sell. 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  have  stated  that 
the  book  was  "written  from  the  inside," — so 
manifestly  is  the  author  in  sympathy  with  the 
Boss,  and  at  enmity  with  anyone  even  distantly 
resembling  a  reformer.  That  he  would  do 
anything  so  indiscreet  as  openly  to  hold  a 
brief  for  Tammany  none  but  a  child  would 
expect ;  but  that  he  has  such  a  brief  safely  con- 
cealed in  his  inside  pocket,  few, — who  have 
read  Myers  and  lived  in  New  York  through 
an  election, — will  doubt.  He  makes  the  appeal 
ad  hominem  from  page  one  to  the  final  period ; 
and  a  man  who  is  shown  at  the  start  to  be  a 
giant  and  champion,  later  a  leader  in  counsel, 
and  finally  a  king,— a  Theseus,  a  Ulysses  and 
a  Midas  all  in  one, — becomes  the  natural  re- 
cipient of  the  suffrages  of  about  65,000,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  dwellers  in  Greater  New 
York,  in  spite  of  the  tales  of  plunder  which 
are  told.  To  these  65,000,  indeed,  the  enumera- 
tion of  Tammany's  sins  and  thefts  rehearsed 
by  the  Boss  in  the  final  chapters  will  doubt- 
less have  the  effect  they  are  meant  to  have,— 


that  of  an  inventory  of  the  booty  to  be  dis- 
tributed. But  for  the  person  who  is  interested 
in  putting  an  end  to  bossism  the  book  has  no 
word  and  no  comfort.  L  E. 


A  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue.  By  Lao- 
Tze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  Chicago.  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.    25  cents. 

Nothing  will  so  effectually  widen  man's  re- 
ligious horizon  and  promote  the  larger  univer- 
salism  of  religious  belief  as  the  publication  of 
the  great  pre-Christian  classics  of  religious  and 
ethical  inspiration;  and  we  are  once  more  in- 
debted to  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  for 
including  in  their  Religion  of  Science  Library 
another  of  these  great  masterpieces.  This  short 
work  of  Lao-Tze  on  "Reason  and  Virtue"  is 
a  collection  of  aphoristic  utterances  "full  of 
noble  morals  and  deep  meditation."  In  a  Fore- 
word, the  translator  briefly  explains  Lao-Tze's 
relation  to  his  follower,  Confucius,  bom  one- 
half  a  century  later.  "The  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius, the  so-called  Xiterati,"  are  tinged  with 
their  master's  agnosticism,  and  insist  on  the 
rules  of  propriety  as  the  best  methods  of  edu- 
cation, while  the  believers  in  the  Tao,  or 
Divine  Reason,  are  given  to  philosophical 
speculation  and  religious  mysticism."  It  is 
this  combination  that  gives  peculiar  quality  to 
the  little  masterpiece  by  Lao  Tze.  The  mys- 
ticism and  peculiar  terminology  of  this  great 
Oriental  teacher  may,  in  places,  cause  the 
general  reader  a  little  difficulty;  but  there  is 
so  much  that  is  plain  and  elevated  in  statement 
that  he  will  feel  more  than  repaid  by  careful 
search  for  these  gems  of  ethical  insight  and 
inspiration.     Here  are  two  or  three  examples : 

"Requite  hatred  with  goodness."  (63) 

• 

"The  good  I  meet  with  goodness;  the  bad 
I  also  meet  with  goodness.  Thus  I  actualize 
goodness.  The  faithful  I  meet  with  faith ;  the 
faithless  I  also  meet  with  faith.  Thus  I  actual- 
ize faith."  (49) 

4c     «     « 

"He  who  with  reason  assists  the  master  of 
mankind  will  not  with  arms  strengthen  the 
empire.  His  methods  (are  such  as)  invite  re- 
quital." (30) 

"Where  armies  are  quartered  briars  and 
thorns  grow.  Great  wars  unfailingly  are  fol- 
lowed by  famines.  A  good  man  acts  resolutely 
and  then  stops.  He  ventures  not  to  take  by 
force."  (30) 
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"The  Heavenly  Reason  strives  not,  but  it  is 

sure  to  conquer.    It  speaks  not,  but  it  is  sure 

to  respond.    It  summons  not,  but  it  comes  of 

itself.    It  works  patiently,  but  is  sure  of  its 

designs."  {yz) 

*    *    * 

"The  holy  man  hoards  not  The  more  he 
does  for  others  the  more  he  owns  himself. 
The  more  he  gives  to  others  the  more  he  ac- 
quires himself."  (8i) 


Life  of  Buddha,  .for  Children.  By  A.  Chris- 
tina Albers.    Calcutta.    51  pp. 

History  of  Buddhism,  for  Children.  By  A. 
Christina  Albers.    Calcutta.    44  pp. 

Selections  from  the  Jataka  (Buddhist 
Folk-Lore),  for  Children.  By  A.  Christina 
Albers.    Calcutta.    54  pp. 

These  three  little  booklets,  roughly  printed 
and  paper-covered,  reach  us  from  far  India; 
and  we  gladly  notice  them  here  because  two 
of  them  at  least  might  profitably  be  put  to  some 
use  in  children's  classes.  To  be  sure,  the  Gos- 
pel of  Buddha  is  not  the  joyous  gospel  for 
children;  but  it  has  some  features  that  will 
deepen  the  sympathies  and  touch  with  no  undue 
solemnity  and  dignity  the  nature  of  the  child. 
Such  are  some  of  the  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Buddha, — such  as  the  story  of  Buddha's  meet- 
ing with  the  herdsman  driving  the  lamb  to  the 
sacrifice;  of  his  rebuking  his  son  for  lying;  of 
the  poor  woman  who  lit  her  small  lamp  in 
honor  of  the  Buddha.  Other  suggestive  epi- 
sodes are  better  adapted  to  the  adult  compre- 
hension. 

The  little  History  of  Buddhism  has  neither 
the  interest  nor  the  moral  value  that  can  com- 
mend it  for  circulation  among  children. 

The  classical  Jataka  or  Birth  Stories  here 
collected  include  some  that  are  excellent, — al- 
though we  cannot  always  praise  the  rude 
rhymes  that  enforce  the  morals.  The  stories 
are  much  abridged  and  simplified, — to  their 
advantage  when  used  for  the  young.  Many  of 
them  teach  kindness  to  animals,  and  the  rest 
humanity  to  man. 

It  is  well  that  children  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  great  religious  teacher  who 
lived  2500  years  ago,  and  that  their  religious 
work  and  outlook  should  be  broadened  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Christian  and  the  occi- 
dental world;  and  we  hope  these  cheap  little 
publications  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  teachers  and  parents. 


Man  and  the  Divine  Order.    By  Horatio  W. 
Dresser.    Putnam's.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dresser's  new  book  marks  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  his  development  In  sum- 
ming up  Professor  James'  "Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience,"  he  says:  "The  moral 
then  would  seem  to  be  twofold:  First,  yield 
yourself  fully  to  religious  experiences  on  your 
highest  side,  cultivate  the  silences,  and  pre- 
serve an  open  mind.  But  also  turn  upon  your 
experiences  and  note  their  value  in  relation 
to  the  soundest  ideals  of  life.  The  fact  that 
Philosophy  is  temporarily  secondary  to  ex- 
perience does  not  necessarily  mean  tfiat  it  is 
always  to  be  subordinate."  The  author's 
earlier  writings  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  true  to  the  former  of  these  injunctions; 
there  is  now  evident  a  greater  effort  to  follow 
the  latter.  The  recent  publication  by  Profes- 
sor James  referred  to  above  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  books  reviewed  by  Mr.  Dresser  and 
brought  into  the  frame  work  of  this  series  of 
essays.  Thus  the  work  of  F.  W.  H.  Myers; 
Principal  Fairbank's  "Philosoj^y  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  and  Professor  Royce's 
"The  World  and  the  Individual,"  arc  used  in 
the  opening  chapters  entitled  "A  Search  for 
Unity"  and  "Recent  Tendencies."  Tyler  and 
Lang  «re  followed  in  a  discussion  of 
"Primitive  Beliefs."  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  author's  point  of  view,  and 
then  in  course  come  "The  Practical  Idealism 
of  Plato,"  "Plotinus  and  Spinoza,"  "The  Op- 
timism of  Leibniz,"  "The  Method  of  Emerson," 
"Berkeley's  Idealism"  and  "Evolution,"— lead- 
ing up  to  the  final  ch^^ters,  in  which  he  states 
his  position  more  in  detail,  culminating  in  the 
chapters  "Lower  and  Higher,"  "The  Idea  of 
God,"  and  "Constructive  Idealism." 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  material  pre- 
sented is  in  these  critical  estimates.  Those  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  new  thought  and 
allied  movements  have  been  in  need  of  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  other  forms  of  new 
thought,  and  with  the  old  thought  as  well.  The 
chapter  on  Berkeley,  for  instance,  ought  to 
help  many  an  honest  person  to  cease  from 
misusing  that  worthy.  In  all  this  the  influence 
of  Professor  James,  with  whom  Mr.  Dresser 
has  been  for  sometime  closely  associated  as 
a  student,  is  apparent.  So,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  open  minded  and  ready  for  light 
from  all  sides.  This  no  doubt  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  reception  given  to  the  dozen 
columes  of  essays  in  which  he  has  been  form- 
ing his  system. 
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The  Children  of  the  Tenements.    By  Jacob 
A.  Riis.    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  Riis  is  always  sure  of 
a  hearty  welcome;  and  this  latest  of  his  vol- 
umes will  undoubtedly,  like  its  predecessors, 
make  good  friends  for  its  author.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  whose  purpose  Mr. 
Riis  states  in  the  short  introduction  to  be 
"faithfully  to  portray  the  life  of  the  people"; 
and  every  one  of  them  is  true.  They  picture 
the  life  in  the  slums  in  all  its  aspects, — its  hard, 
grinding  toil  for  a  mere  pittance,  its  depravity 
and  despair,  and  also  its  heroisms,  its  kind- 
ness, and  even  its  mirth, — though  none  of  these 
latter  can  hide  the  sombre  background. 

The  great  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
wonderful  sympathy  for  the  poor  man  that 
illuminates  all  that  Mr.  Riis  says.  The  same 
occurrences  to  a  man  of  a  less  warm-hearted 
and  generous  nature  would  be  sterile ;  it  is  Mr. 
Riis's  fine  attempt  to  put  himself  into  the  other 
man's  place  that  reveals  to  him  the  essential 
character  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  his  courageous 
faith  in  human  nature  that  makes  him  see  the 
best,  even  in  an  irreclaimable  "tough"  like  the 
"Kid."  In  this  truly  humane  spirit  that  per- 
vades his  writings  lies  their  power  and  their 
strong  and  tender  appeal  in  behalf  of  "the 
other  half."  L.  D. 


The  Life  Radiant.    By  Lilian  Whiting.    Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co. 

"The  Life  Radiant"  is  a  collection  of  mystic 
homilies,  inspiring  to  the  soul  that  seeks  "the 
ethereal  realm"  as  a  permanent  abiding  place, 
but  rather  rarified  intellectual  atmosphere  for 
the  plain  -uninitiated  man.  "The  subjective  or 
subliminal  self,"  says  the  authoress,  "is  capable 
of  extending  the  mental  faculties  in  a  way 
almost  undreamed  of  by  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness." This  sentence  could  well  be  called 
the  text  of  the  book;  for  the  book  deals  with 
"discerning  the  future,"  "the  finer  cosmic 
forces,"  "the  open  door,"  "the  divine  pano- 
rama," and  like  topics.  Many  of  the  pages 
seem  to  us  surcharged  with  a  hieratic  language, 
but  withal  there  is  a  very  wholesome  tone  of 
faith  in  human  brotherhood  and  encouragement 
to  the  cultivation  of  exalted  moments. 

D.  S.  M. 


The  People  of  the  Abyss.    By  Jack  London. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.00  net    Illustrated. 

The  fine  make-up  of  Mr.  London's  book,  with 
its  heavy,  toned  paper  and  copious  illustrations, 
many  of  them  full  paged,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  readers  it  expects  are  not  of  "The 
Abyss."    It  is  a  very  handsome  volume.- 

In  it  the  picture  of  life  in  East  London  is 
vividly  depicted.  The  author  has  succeeded 
better,  perhaps,  than  any  previous  student  of 
the  slums  in  getting  at  the  marrow  of  the 
situation;  since  he  gathered  his  facts  in  the 
character  of  a  sailor  looking  for  a  job,  and 
facts  are  disclosed  to  a  "mate"  that  would  never 
be  given  to  a  "swell"  making  an  "investiga- 
tion." Undoubtedly  Mr.  London's  facts,  un- 
speakable as  they  are,  are  correct,  tho*  his  oc- 
casional exaggeration  must  be  admitted.  For 
300  pages  he  tells  things  too  horrible  to  be 
told, — not  too  horrible  to  exist,  alas!  but  cer- 
tainly far  too  horrible  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Take,  for  example,  his  story 
of  the  family  living  in  one  room,  and  too  poor 
to  bury  its  dead  child;  *  ♦  *  "the  body  is 
laid  out  in  the  same  room  where  the  family 
sleeps,  eats,  lives.  During  the  day  it  lies  on 
the  bed ;  during  the  night,  when  the  living  take 
the  bed,  the  dead  occupies  the  table,  from 
which  in  the  morning,  when  the  dead  is  put 
back  into  the  bed,  they  eat  their  breakfast. 
Sometimes  the  body  is  placed  on  the  shelf 
which  sometimes  serves  as  pantry.  *  *  *  Only 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  an  East  End  woman 
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was  in  trouble  because,  in  this  fashion,  being 
unable  to  bury  it,  she  had  kept  her  dead  child 
three  weeks."  Too  horrible  to  tell?  Yes,  but 
Mr.  London  believes  that  if  it  is  fact,  it  should 
be  told  to  the  only  people  who  can  act  effec- 
tively to  correct  such  a  state  of  things,  namely, 
the  people  who  are  really  horrified,  not  only 
esthetically  troubled,  by  it 

In  the  final  chapter  the  author  puts  and 
answers  some  trenchant  questions,  and  raises 
others  which  he  leaves  the  reader  to  answer: 
"Has  Civilisation  bettered  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age man?"  he  asks,  and  comparing  the  life  of 
the  East  Londoner  with  that  of  the  Alaskan 
savage,  he  answers  "No."  "If  Civilisation  has 
increased  the  producing  power  of  the  average 
man,  so  that  one  man  can  produce  bread  for 
200,  why  has  it  not  bettered  the  lot  of  the 
average  man?"  he  asks,  and  answers:  "There 
can  be  but  one  answer, — Mismanagement" 
His  conclusion  is  that  "Civilization  must  be 
compelled  to  better  the  lot  of  the  average  man 
or  Civilisation  must  be  done  away  with"  What 
the  author  arraigns  is  the  machinery  of  society, 
which  grinds  out  abundance  to  "the  400,000 
English  gentlemen  *of  no  occupation*"  as  in- 
exorably as  it  decrees  starvation  and  degrada- 
tion to  nine  in  every  ten  of  the  toilers.  And 
the  300  pages  of  such  cases  as  that  above 
quoted,  and  others  equally  harrowing,  of  which 
Stop  ford  Brooke  says,  "Multiply  this  by  half 
a  million  and  you  will  be  beneath  the  truth," 
lend  weight  to  the  arraignment  To  some 
readers  this  holding  as  'twere  the  mirror  up 
to  our  much- vaunted  civilization  may  be  con- 
sidered an  original  notion,  but  the  image  there 
reflected  deserves  consideration.  The  author's 
concluding  sentences  are  worth  pondering: 
"There  can  be  no  mistakes,"  he  says,  "Civiliza- 
tion has  increased  man's  producing  power  an 
hundred  fold,  and  through  mismanagement 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  men  of  civiliza- 
tion live  worse  than  the  beasts,  and  have  less 
to  eat  and  wear  and  protect  them  from  the 
elements  than  the  savage  Innuit  in  a  frigid 
climate  who  lives  to-day  as  he  lived  in  the 
Stone  Age  ten  thousand  years  ago !"         I.  E. 


The  Religion   of   an   Educated   Man.    By 
Francis  G.  Peabody.    Macmillan  Co.    $1.00. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  lectures  de- 
livered to  the  students  of  Haverford  College. 
The  topics  considered  are:  Religion  as  Edu- 
cation, The  Message  of  Christ  to  the  Scholar, 
and  The  Relation  of  Scholarship  to  Service. 


The  author  holds  that  not  only  has  the  feud 
between  religion  and  science  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  that  these  former  foes  have 
become  allies  and  occupy  a  common  territory. 
Religion  is  education,  because  only  by  an  edu- 
cational process  is  religious  insight  obtained 
and  the  young  mind  brought  by  gradual  growth 
to  the  truth  which  makes  free. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  scholar 
and  the  merely  learned  man,  showing  that  be- 
sides his  fund  of  information  the  scholar  has 
wisdom  and  spiritual  force,  which  he  has 
achieved  through  his  unselfish  devotion  in  the 
search  for  truth.  The  modem  scientific  spirit 
has  been  of  incalculable  good  to  the  world, 
because  thro'  it  intellectual  morality  is  made 
possible.  Religious  truth  and  scientific  truth 
are  now  seen  to  be  identical. 

Jesus  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  religious 
life  is  a  growth.  He  had  abundant  faith  in 
the  spiritual  possibilities  of  men,  and  never 
lost  hope  for  the  weak  and  the  fallen.  Only 
for  the  self-sufficient,  unteachable  Pharisees, 
who  close  their  minds  to  truth  and  growth, 
had  he  a  message  of  woe.  The  constant  re- 
ceptivity of  mind  to  truth  is  the  attitude  of 
the  scholar. 

But  scholarship  is  to  be  used  in  service. 
The  many  social  problems  that  confront  us  to- 
day make  the  services  of  the  scholar  indis- 
pensable. The  reason  why  the  ministry  has 
lost  so  much  of  its  leadership  is  because  it 
lacks  the  scholarship  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  new  problems.  We  are  relieved  to  find 
that  the  religion  of  an  educated  man  is  not 
something  exclusive  and  new;  but  is  rather 
the  old  truths  of  the  spirit  broadened  and 
adopted  to  the  world  of  to-day.  This  little 
book  is  suggestive  and  charming,  and  makes 
good  reading  indeed.  J.  A.  W. 


T^he  Possibility  of  a  New  Philosophi- 
cal Faith. 

A  Dawning  Faith  ;  or  the  World  as  a  Spir- 
itual Organism.  By  Herbert  Rix,  B.  A. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

For  a  simple,  lucid  account  of  the  idealistic 
interpretation  of  life,  adapted  to  the  general 
reader's  comprehension  by  the  aid  of  felicitous 
analogy  and  illustration,  we  have  read  no- 
thing that  achieves  anything  like  the  success 
of  Mr.  Rix's  exposition  in  this  volume.  Start- 
ing with  a  conviction  of  the  urgent  need  of  a 
religious  creed,  that  is,  some  clear  well-ordered 
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view  of  the  world  and  man's  place  in  it,  the 
author  leads  his  readers  on  step  by  step  to  the 
following  conclusions:  (i)  That  there  is  a 
Universe,  a  world  of  one  Power,  one  protean 
energy,  whether  we  look  at  it  with  the  eyes 
of  science  or  of  metaphysics;  (2)  that  this 
universe  is  a  living  organism  whose  every  part, 
while  living  its  own  life,  yet  shares  in  and 
contributes  to  the  life  of  the  whole;  (3)  that 
this  life  is  essentially  spiritual,  its  seemingly 
material  features  being  resolvable,  as  the 
idealist  contends,  into  the  only  ultimate  reality 
of  spirit,  that  is  of  God,  the  full  and  eternal 
reality;  (4)  that  time  and  space  have  no  abso- 
lute existence,  but  are  merely  the  illusory  con- 
ditions of  thought,  or  modes  of  apprehension, 
above  which  the  spirit  may  rise;  and  (5)  that 
this  spiritual  universe  is  a  Mind,  which  must 
be  conceived  of  as  including  elements  of 
thought,  will,  and  love  freed  from  certain  limi- 
tations that  attach  to  our  human  powers.  Two 
concluding  chapters  deal  with  Duty  and  a 
Future  Life,  the  former  advancing  the  views 
that  duty  is  a  process  of  self-realization 
through  the  widening  circles  of  action  by 
which  man  preserves  and  develops  his  larger 
rational  and  social  self,  and  conquers  and  sub- 
ordinates his  smaller  individual  self  of 
capricious  desire  and  habit 

Mr.  Rix  argues  simply  for  these  large  con- 
clusions. He  has  no  ulterior  purpose  of  land- 
ing his  readers  in  the  arms  of  any  Christian, 
neo-Christian  or  other  denominational  religion 
of  any  kind.  He  faces  the  decay  of  creed 
among  us  with  utmost  frankness,  and  recog- 
nises that  the  old  beliefs  in  miracle,  the  Bible, 
the  old  pre-Darwinian  cosmology  have  gone, 
never  to  return,  thrust  out  by  the  doctrines 
of  Evolution,  the  Conservative  of  Energy,  and 
so  on.  But  the  deplorable  result  is  that  "we 
are  homeless."  "Our  religion,  living  though 
it  may  be,  is  like  a  mollusc  which  has  lost  its 
shell;  it  is  flabby  and  feels  itself  defenceless." 
We  must  not  be  content  to  remain  thus  unshel- 
tered. We  need  not;  for  this  already  con- 
quered conception  of  the  world  as  a  spiritual 
organism  comes  to  our  assistance.  "No  doubt 
we  can  get  through  life  somehow  without  re- 
ligious theory,"  adds  Mr.  Rix.  "We  can  be 
good  without  it,  keep  ourselves  clean  from 
gross  faults.  We  can  do  our  tasks  in  the 
world  because  we  have  to  do  them  or  because 
we  like  them.  We  can  be  kind  to  one  another ; 
and  that  is  a  great  boon,  a  great  solace;  it  is 
worth  living  for,  even  without  religious  theory. 
And  when  the  time  comes,  we  can  die  and  lay 


down  all  our  tasks  and  all  our  loves,  only 
wondering  why  we  ever  did  and  loved,  and 
what  it  all  means,  and  why  it  should  all  end. 
We  can  do  all  this — get  through  our  lives 
somehow;  but  for  some  men  it  means  depres- 
sion, perplexity,  loss  of  strength,  enfeeble- 
ment  of  purpose;  for  others  it  means  the 
courage  of  joy  replaced  by  the  courage  of  des- 
pair ;  and  for  all,  it  means  the  loss  of  a  certain 
consecrating  touch,  that  touch  which  beautifies 
and  ennobles  human  thought  and  life." 

In  general,  we  assent  to  this  position.  Fur- 
thermore, we  follow  Mr.  Rix  in  most  of  his 
leading  contentions.  And  yet  we  find  ourselves 
assuming  a  very  different  attitude  and  out- 
look from  those  which  he  takes.  This  is 
chiefly  a  difference  of  perspective  and  shadow. 
We  would  give  prominence  to  certain  im- 
portant facts  which  scarcely  appear  in  his 
treatment ;  one  of  these  is  the  dualism  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  world,  the  other  is  the 
dualism  between  man  and  nature, — the  awful 
mystery  of  evil  in  the  world  and  the  profound 
mystery  of  man's  moral  autonomy.  His  unity 
is  too  easily  wrought  out.  He  does  not  suf- 
ficiently recogrnize  that  the  protean  energy 
which  he  postulates  is  an  energy  of  hate  and 
cruelty,  of  disaster  and  devastation,  as  well  as 
an  energy  of  love  and  concord;  and  that  there 
is  a  break,  a  rift,  in  the  seamless  texture  of  the 
universe,  in  every  crisis  of  man's  moral  choice 
and  in  his  defiant  or  ignorant  sin  against  the 
laws  of  well-being.  The  universe,  in  one  very 
obvious  aspect,  is  not  a  harmony;  human  life 
illustrates  the  axiomatic  fact  that  the  world 
is  the  theatre  of  a  tragic  struggle,  often  a 
losing  struggle — at  least  so  far  as  this  life  is 
concerned.  Man's  life  is  not  always  a  life  "in 
God";  it  is  sometimes  a  life  in  the  devil's  ser- 
vice. Its  discords  may  eventually  resolve  in 
a  harmony;  but  the  discord,  while  it  lasts,  is 
very  real  and  very  harrowing.  The  universe 
is  not  "one  in  perfect  beauty  and  perfect 
peace";  man's  task  is  to  make  it  so.  Nor  are 
the  deformities  and  strifes  mere  "seemingfs." 
If  they  are  mere  seemings,  why  war  against 
them?  We  cannot  resign  ourselves  to  a 
pantheistic  fatalism.  If  all  is  God,  if  man  is 
God, — if  there  is  nothing  but  God, — then  quiet- 
ism is  the  only  logical  faith.  The  root  of  the 
trouble,  we  think,  is  in  a  crude  quasi-material- 
istic conception  of  an  "organism"  and  of 
"unity."  Unless  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
drawn  between  the  material  and  spiritual,  the 
natural  and  the  moral,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
flaw  in  tlie  conclusion  of  our  arg^ument    C 
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A.  Manny.     The  accommodations  are  limited. 

Please  mention  The  Ethical  Record  when  writing  to  the  adTertiser. 
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The  New  Home  Rule  Issue  in  New 

Tork  Politics. 


INTERESTING  as  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  business  development 
to  note  the  steady  extension  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  normal  city 
serves  its  people,  it  is  still  more  so  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view.  In  the  one  case 
we  have  to  deal  with  man  contriving*  to 
do  what  he  wants  done;  in  the  other  is 
revealed  the  nature  of  man  himself, — at 
least  civilized  and  progressive,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  utterly  savage,  or 
absolutely  ^'conservative/'  man.  For  it 
is  on  the  whole  the  extent  of  man's 
capacity  for  ordered  co-operation  that 
measures  the  progress  of  the  race  from 
one  to  another  vantage  ground  of  cul- 
ture, and  justifies  the  belief  that  it  may 
climb  to  others  still  higher. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  boldness  of  his  experi- 
ments that  man  rises,  but  only  in  propor- 
tion as  these  experiments  are  adapted  to 
existing  conditions,  or  are  themselves  the 
needed  preparation  for  further  advance. 
But  it  goes  without  saying  that  experi- 
ment is  indispensable  to  progress;  so 
that  unless,  looking  back  over  the  steady 
growth  of  the  service  which  a  citizen 
everywhere  expects  and  gets  from  his 
city,  we  conclude  that  progress  has 
reached  its  zenith,  and  should  stop 
short  at  the  moment  of  time  at  which  we 
stand,  our  program  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  experiment  in   the  extension  of 


public  service.  The  probability,  judging 
from  the  past,  is,  that  one  after  another 
function  will  be  added  to  those  which 
the  municipality  now  performs,  and  that 
there  will  be  constant  extensions  of  the 
scope  and  beneficence  of  those  it  has 
already  assumed, — in  short  constantly 
further  development  of  what  so  many 
of  our  friends  correctly  call  "Socialism," 
while  their  teeth  chatter  at  the  word, — 
despite  the  fact  all  human  institutions 
are  socialistic,  and  the  City  of  to-day 
peculiarly  so. 

This  ** Socialism"  is  not  of  the  old 
type, — that  of  restraint ;  but  rather  of  the 
new, — that  of  service.  It  was  the  vice 
of  the  old  Socialism  that,  by  inter- 
meddling regulation,  it  hampered  the  in- 
dividual in  his  residence,  his  occupation, 
his  dress,  his  food,  his  associations,  his 
religion,  and  even  in  his  choice  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  slothful  and  indi- 
gent or  zealous  and  happy  in  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  industry.  That  sort  of  So- 
cialism is  dying  out,  and  the  new  sort  is 
taking  its  place, — the  sort  that  gives  us 
better  and  cheaper  water,  transport,  light, 
education,  and  better  facilities,  for  the 
principal  occupations  of  a  community, — 
hampering  no  person,  restricting  no 
choice,  but  helping  each  to  do,  when  and 
as  he  pleases,  wherever  he  chooses,  at  his 
whim,  pleasure,  or  interest,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  like  freedom 
of  others.    Indeed,  as  contrasted  with  the 
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old  Socialism,  the  new  might  well  be 
called  the  Socialism  of  Freedom. 

The  question  of  freedom,  indeed,  is 
here  involved  in  another  vital  sense. 
Generations  ago  one  might  have  doubted 
as  to  how  each  could  best  be  provided 
with  water,  light,  means  of  transport, 
education,  and  many  another  public  fa- 
cility now  assumed  as  of  course  to  be 
within  the  function  of  the  City  or  State. 
That  time  is  so  thoroughly  past  that  the 
question  now  is  not  as  to  whether  public, 
as  distinguished  from  individual,  service 
is  not  the  better  in  a  steadily  increasing 
class  of  activities;  but  whether  public 
service  can  best  be  rendered  by  farming 
out  public  functions  to  private  corpora- 
tions, or  by  municipalities  held  and 
guided  at  every  step  by  the  paternal  care 
of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situate ; 
or  by  the  City  acting  independently  for 
and  on  behalf  of  its  citizens.  The  cases 
to  be  considered  are  not  those  where  a 
City  needs  help  to  permit  a  private  cor- 
poration to  serve  it,  or  the  State  wishes 
a  City,  against  its  will,  to  undertake  local 
service ;  but  rather  where  the  people  of  a 
City,  demanding  more  local  service,  wish 
power  to  serve  themselves, — most  fre- 
quently against  the  strenuous  lobbying  of 
private  monopolies  or  of  political  inter- 
ests playing  these  against  popular  de- 
mand. 

Both  in  principle  and  in  fact,  then, 
this  question  of  increased  local  public 
service, — the  burning  question  of  Home 
Rule, — involves  the  principle  of  Free- 
dom, as  applied  to  a  City  instead  of  to 
a  person, — a  Freedom  as  God-given  as 
is  personal  freedom,  and  as  proper  to  be 
insisted  upon  without  concession  or  com- 
promise as  is  Liberty  in  any  form  that 
poets  have  sung  or  for  which  patriots 
have  died.  For,  just  as  personal  liberty 
does  not  mean  license  to  do  as  one 
pleases,  but  means  freedom  from  inter- 
ference in  matters  that  concern  the  indi- 


vidual rather  than  others ;  so,  with  aggre- 
gations of  men,  it  means  the  right  of  a 
school  district,  a  village,  a  city,  a  State, 
or  a  Nation, — to  be  let  mind  its  own 
business,  and  to  be  left  free  from  inter- 
ference or  restriction  therein.  The  same 
principle  that  stamps  as  born  for  a  slave 
the  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  slavery 
marks  as  effete  or  corrupt  any  City  or 
Community  that  does  not  assert  and  vin- 
dicate its  right  to  freedom  by  defiance,  if 
need  be,  of  any  man-made  law  that  denies 
this  freedom. 

Logically  it  would  scarcely  seem  worth 
while  to  notice  the  charge  that  such  sen- 
timents are  anarchistic.  It  is,  however, 
so  earnestly  pressed  as  a  serious  argu- 
ment by  so  many  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  respect  for  them,  if  not  for 
their  opinion,  may  warrant  reply  to  it. 
It  is  anarcliistic  in  the  sense  that  every 
uncompromising  assertion  of  freedom 
such  as  has  marked  every  great  step  for- 
ward,— whether  in  England,  or  France, 
or  North  America  in  1776, — is  anarch- 
istic,— in  repudiation  of  strait-jacket  gov- 
ernment when  the  choice  was  forced 
between  the  integrity  of  the  strait- 
jacket  and  that  of  mankind  which  had 
outgrown  this ;  and  just  as  the  declaration 
that  ''The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  was  an 
assertion  of  human  freedom  against  what 
had  been  assumed  to  be  Divine  law. 
For  such  "Anarchy,"  as  applied  to  our 
case,  we  have  sponsors  whom  even  our 
critics  must  respect.  A  historic  instance 
is  found  in  the  story  of  the  Tilden  Com- 
mission of  1875  ;  and  I  need  not  argue  the 
repute  or  the  representative  character  6f 
its  members  (Wm.  AL  Evarts,  Samuel 
Hand,  E.  L.  Godkin,  John  A.  Lott,  Jo- 
siah  ]\L  Van  Cott,  Jas.  C.  Carter,  Oswald 
Ottcndorfer,  Wm.  Allen  Buttler,  Simon 
Sterne,  Henry  F.  Dimock),  w^hose  unani- 
mous conclusion  as  to  the  most  essential 
remedy     for     the     depraved     conditions 
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which  were  the  legacy  of  Tweed  and 
earlier  corruption,  was  thus  stated  by 
themselves : 

"First. — The  delegation  of  the 
entire  business  of  local  administra- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  cities,  free 
from  legislative  interference  there- 
unthr 

It  would  be  easier  to  multiply  than  to 
select  equally  authoritative  precedents. 
I  note  here,  however,  but  one  of  them, — 
a  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Cooley,  in  People  vs.  Detroit,  28  Mich., 
228:— 

**Whoever  insists  upon  the. right 
of  the  State  to  interfere  and  control 
by  compulsory  legislation  the  action 
of  the  local  constituency  in  matters 
exclusively  of  local  concern,  should 
be  prepared  to  defend  a  like  interfer- 
ence in  the  action  of  private  corpo- 
rations and  of  natural  persons. 
.  .  .  The  one  law  would  rest 
upon  the  same  fallacy  as  the  other, 
and  the  reasons  for  opposing  and 
contesting  it  would  be  the  same  in 
each  case.  And  while  it  may  be 
entirely  possibje  that  in  any  particu- 
lar instance  the  interference  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  person  or  the 
community  whose  rights  are  in- 
vaded, it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
any  interference  to  compel  a  person 
to  submit  to  something  for  his  own 
good  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  prece- 
dent to  compel  him  at  some  future 
time  to  extortion  and  plunder,  .  .  . 
the  motive  for  outside  interference 
will  very  likely  be  something  be- 
sides a  desire  to  do  good  to  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  parties  inter- 
fering have  no  personal  interest,  un- 
less of  a  merely  sentimental  nature, 
and  whose  burdens  they  are  not  to 
share,  or  enjoyments  participate  in. 
All  such  matters  are  left  to  those 
whose  interests  will  prompt  them  to 
act  with  prudence,  and  who  because 
of  their  interest,  and  because  thev 
relate  to  matters  that  must  come 
under  their  own  view  and  observa- 
tion, they  are  presumptively  best 
qualified  to  decide  upon." 


In  another  direction  we  find  a  rapidly- 
growing  need  for  Home  Rule.  It  is 
obvious  that  public  services  should  be  so 
administered  as  to  profit  by  mutual 
economies,  and  in  the  aggregate  to  be  of 
greatest  service  to  the  people.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  unless 
the  City  owns  and  controls  local  services 
as  a  whole.  As  an  instance,  take  trans- 
port services  alone.  Of  the  thirty  or 
more  varieties  now  used  here,  there  is  not 
one  that  would  not  greatly  profit  by  co- 
operation with  others;  and  no  group 
whose  best  service  can  be  had  without 
correlation  with  the  remaining  groups. 
When  tunnels  are  needed  for  sub-surface 
transit,  economy  would  provide  at 
trifling  added  expense  not  merely  for 
access  to  sewers  and  water  mains,  but  for 
heat,  light,  power,  telegraph,  telephone, 
pneumatic  and  other  duct  services;  thus 
avoiding  the  constant  opening  of  our 
streets,  and  in  a  score  of  ways  permitting 
each  special  service  to  be  bettered  and 
cheapened.  Again,  our  parks,  libraries, 
gardens,  and  musuems  are  worthless 
without  means  of  access,  and  are  largely 
unused  through  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Concessions  in  car  fare, 
extension  of  track,  or  better  connections, 
— though  they  might  not  make  street 
railways  more  profitable, — ^might  be  a 
most  economic  use  of  the  moderate  sum 
required  to  double  or  quadruple  the 
City's  return  in  health,  pleasure  and  cul- 
ture of  its  citizens  for  the  funds  thus 
invested.  So,  too,  with  our  high 
schools,  normal  schools.  City  college, 
etc.,  which  cost  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  still  more  in  (capitalized)  ap- 
propriations to  run  them.  Of  their 
thousands  of  students,  each  costs  the 
City  above  $200  a  year  on  the  average; 
and  yet  many  a  boy  and  girl  is  prevented 
by  the  cost  of  transit  from  reaping  the 
advantages  they  offer.  Reduce  .the 
street-car  fares,  and  save  time  by  better 
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connections,  and  you  will  not  only  bene- 
fit these  boys  and  girls,  but  each  wage- 
earner  will  be  more  free  to  choose  his 
residence,  and  enjoy  better  homes  in 
which  to  live,  and  to  rear  his  children. 

So  far  as  each  service  is  a  private  busi- 
ness enterprise  we  cannot  expect  it  to 
sacrifice  its  profits  for  public  benefit ;  but 
we  may  expect  a  combination  of  these 
enterprises  for  greater  private  profit  at 
the  public  expense.  Not  merely  is  this 
tree  of  monopoly  already  planted  in  our 
midst,  but  we  are  already  eating  its 
fruit.  The  aggregation  known  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Combine  to-day  owns,— or 
holds  at  its  mercy  until  it  can  adjust  the 
price  at  which  it  shall  purchase, — the 
price,  the  transport,  light,  and  other 
public  services  (other  than  water 
supply)  throughout  Greater  New 
York.  We  cannot  stand  still  under  this 
monopoly.  The  profits  of  aggregation 
are  too  great ;  the  counter  advantages  of 
public  services  too  certain;  the  needs  of 
our  City  too  cruelly  urgent  to  permit 
delay  in  grappling  with  this  situation. 

We  must,  therefore,  choose  between 
Standard  Oil  monopoly  of  all  our  public 
services,  and  City  ownership  and  control, 
with  ultimate  resumption  of  those  with 
which  it  has  parted.  Aside  from  politi- 
cal and  moral  consequences  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  immediate  convenience 
or  economy)  the  complete  control  of  all 
public  services  within  the  Greater  New 
York  by  the  Standard  Oil  oligarchs 
might  be  a  welcome  relief  from  present 
conditions  of  divided  control.  But  a 
City  thus  dominated  would  be  an  unfit 
residence  for  any  descendant  one  would 
care  to  have  survive  him,  and  such  sub- 
jection to  plutocracy  the  one  condition 
most  hopeless,  because  most  rotten.  The 
issue  steadily  sharpening  on  this  point 
is  therefore  one  on  which  there  can  be 
neither  compromise  nor  hesitation. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  of 


radically  growing  importance  that  favors 
Home  Rule.  When  the  Tilden  Commis- 
sion studied  New  York  there  was  fresh 
in  every  mind  such  experience  of  munici- 
pal corruption,  including  the  Tweed 
scandals,  as  might  well  have  staggered 
confidence  in  Home  Rule.  The  members 
of  this  Commission  were  men  of  wealth, 
or  professional  men  who  drew  large  in- 
comes from  their  service  of  wealth, — 
ultra-conservative  in  tendency.  Imagine 
such  a  Commission  now  selected,  and 
who  believes  that  its  report  would  be 
such  as  was  theirs, — so  radical,  so 
unanimous?  But,  why  not?  He  who 
runs-  may  read  the  answer.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  capitalization  of  the  fran- 
chise corporations  which  then  served 
New  York  was  too  small  to  have  had 
much  eflfect  on  public  opinion.  To-day 
there  are  but  few  successful  business  or 
professional  men  who  do  not  own  or 
serve  such  investments,  or  feel  bound, 
by  social  or  business  ties,  to  stand  with 
those  who  do.  In  short,  so  enormous 
have  grown  the  financial  interests  in- 
volved, and  so  widely  distributed  have 
these  become,  that  the  upper  ten  thousand 
of  our  citizens  ever  tend  toward  closer 
alliance  and  towards  increasing  their 
dividends  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Private  monopoly  in  public 
service  is  thus  organizing  class  antagon- 
ism and  forcing  the  issue  of  plutocracy 
against  democracy.  Is  this  desirable? 
Not  unless  an  explosion  is  needed;  for, 
if  such  conditions  develop  much  further, 
an  explosion  is  sure  to  come. 

It  is  not  fair,  as  a  condition  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  light,  to  ask  delay  until 
the  fog  shall  be  completely  lifted.  But 
advocates  of  Home  Rule  may  properly 
be  asked  to  state  how  far  they  can  see 
ahead.  To  this  end  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  this  City,  after 
months  of  study,  reported  as  follows: 

"In   brief   the   situation   is   this: 
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Our  Charter  limitations  not  merely 
prevent  New  York  City  from  serv- 
ing herself,  but  obstruct  the  City 
from  freely  securing  private  co- 
operation (corporate  or  individual) 
in  providing  for  public  needs. 
Until  our  City  is  fully  empowered  to 
acquire,  construct,  own  and  operate, 
— as  well  as  farm  out, — plants  for 
public  service,  it  cannot  adequately 
provide  for  the  convenience,  comfort 
and  economy  of  City  life  and  busi- 
ness. 

"To  give  it  such  powers,  as  well 
as, — when  given, — ^to  protect  them 
from  legislative  interference,  our 
State  Constitution  must  be 
amended.     .     .     . 

"By  noting  the  field  which  must 
be  covered  by  one  of  the  three 
classes  of  legislation  (Constitutional 
Amendment,  State  Law,  Local  Or- 
dinances), the  first  needed  can  best 
be  framed.  We  have,  therefore,  re- 
ferred to  parts  two  and  three  of  the 
scheme  submitted  herewith,  merely 
as  noting  matters  which  should  be 
meanwhile  kept  in  mind." 

SCHEME  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 
I.    Constitutional  Amendment. 

(a.)  The  City  should  be  empowered,  by 
direct  operation  or  contract,  to  provide 
for  the  following  public  services  within 
its  corporate  limits: 

(i.)  Streets,  &c.,  Railways — whether 
surface,  elevated  or  sub-surface. 

(2.)  Sewers  and  Water,  Gas  (for 
light  and  fuel)  and  Electricity  (for 
light  and  power)  supply. 

(3.)  Bridges,  Ferries  and  Docks, 
including  Warehousing  and  Graving. 

(h.)  The  State  Legislature  should  be 
deprived  of  power  to  legislate  in  these  re- 
gards—except in  special  cases,  by  concur- 
rence with  the  local  legislature. 

Then  follow  parts  ii  and  iii  outlining 
general  legislation  designed  to  limit  the 
terms  of  franchises;  to  give  the  city 
power  to  condemn  real  property  for  use 
in  the  public  service ;  to  establish  a  refer- 
endum in  important  matters;  and  finally 
to  initiate  certain  changes  in  administra- 
tive methods  providing  for  a  new  City 


Department  of  Public  Service  and  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Mere  passing  mention,  however,  is  all 
that  these  divisions  of  the  subject  call  for 
here. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to 
readers  of  the  Ethical  Record  to  argue 
at  length  the  necessity  of  Constitutional 
Amendment  instead  of  mere  legislation. 
With  the  latter  we  have  been  fed  to 
nausea.  Each  year  we  have  been  given 
liberties  "with  a  string  attached,"  with 
the  result  of  annual  crises,  in  which  our 
citizens  meet  to  protest  against  the  with- 
drawal of,  or  interference  with,  rights 
conceded  the  year  previous;  while  the 
State  administration  and  lesser  cliques 
play  at  politics  by  blackmailing  or  cajol- 
ing the  public  and  private  interests  thus 
permitted, — indeed  forced, — continually 
to  squabble  over  our  prostrate  City. 

Again,  while  in  every  phrase  of  a 
voluminous  statute  an  excuse  can  be 
found  for  "holding  up"  its  advocates,  or 
blackmailing  its  opponents,  the  most 
shifty  legislator  can  find  but  little  excuse 
for  refusing  to  permit  the  people  of  the 
State  to  vote  upon  whether  its  cities  shall 
be  free  to  use  their  own  money,  in  pro- 
viding as  they  think  best,  for  the  local 
services  they  specially  need.  But,  while 
occasions  are  becoming  too  frequent 
when  public-spirited  citizens  appreciate 
that  a  given  measure  is  backed  by  too 
much  of  capital  to  fail,  or  involves  too 
great  public  interest  (as  against  public 
greed)  to  succeed  in  getting  voted 
through  the  Legislature, — the  time  has 
not  yet  come,  and  never  can, — when  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  (to  whom  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  must  be  submitted)  are  not 
well  intentioned,  and  at  least  free  from 
any  desire  to  serve  the  financial  interests 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

In   appreciation   of   these   conditions, 
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the  Citizens'  Union  has  drafted  and  had 
introduced  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
is  now  asking  to  have  progressed,  while 
conferring  with  other  cities  of  the  State 
as  to  any  proper  amendment  to  meet 
their  needs,  the  Newcomb  Concurrent 
Resolution  for  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment (formal  clauses  omitted) : 

"Section  i.  Resolved  (if  the  sen- 
ate concur)  that  article  twelve  of  the 
constitution  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Public  service  in  cities. — 
Any  city  in  the  discretion  of  those 
officers  or  bodies  in  such  city  that 
have  charge  of  the  appropriation  of 
its  public  funds,  may  provide,  by 
direct  operation  or  contract,  for  the 
following  public  services  within  its 
corporate  limits :  ( i )  street  railways, 
whether  surface,  elevated  or  sub- 
surface; (2)  sewers;  (3)  water; 
(4)  gas,  whether  for  light,  fuel  or 
other  purposes;  (5)  electricity, 
whether  for  light,  heat,  power  or 
other  purposes;  (6)  bridges;  (7) 
ferries :  (8)  docks,  including  ware- 
housing and  graving,  or  any 
thereof ;  and  to  that  end  may  acquire 
by  purchase  or  condemnation,  such 
real  estate,  franchise  rights  and 
other  property  as  may  be  needed 
therefor. 

"Sec.  2.  Resolved  (if  the  senate 
concur)  that  article  three  of  the  con- 
stitution be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

"Sec.  30.  Restriction  as  to  laws 
affecting  public  services  in  cities. — 
The  legislature  shall  itself  have  the 
power  to  pass  any  law  providing, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  any 
city,  for  the  following  public  ser- 
vices :  ( I )  Street  railways,  whether 
surface,  elevated  or  sub-surface; 
(2)  sewers;  (3)  water;  (4)  gas, 
whether  for  light,  fuel  or  other  pur- 
poses;  (5)  electricity,  whether  for 
light,  heat,  power  or  other  purposes  ; 
(6)  bridges;  (7)  ferries;  (8)  docks, 
including  w^arehousing  and  graving. 


or  any  of  them;  but  laws  shall  be 
made  to  eflfectuate  section  four  of 
article  twelve  of  this  constitution: 
Provided,  that  no  law  shall  become 
effective  in  the  premises,  except  as 
to  a  city  or  cities,  the  officers  or 
bodies  of  which  that  have  charge  of 
the  appropriations  of  its  or  their 
public  funds,  shall  have  requested 
or  concurred  in  such  law. 

"Sec.  3.  Resolved  (if  the  senate 
concur)  that  section  ten  of  article 
eight  of  the  constitution  be  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

"Provided  that  under  the  pro- 
vision of  section  four  of  article 
twelve  of  this  constitution,  any  city 
may  become  indebted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment  in  plant, — realty, 
personalty  or  franchises  of  the  pub- 
lic service  enumerated  by  such  sec- 
tion four  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them, — to  an  extent  in  addition  to 
ten  per  centum  of  such  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  such 
city  subject  to  taxation,  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred for  water  supply  and  dock 
purposes  or  either  of  them  and 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
curred :  and.  Provided,  as  to  any  por- 
tion of  such  additional  indebtedness, 
so  permitted,  that  it  shall  have  been 
authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  electors  of  said  city;  provision 
for  taking  which  shall  be  made  by 
law." 

To  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
movement  would  be  to  question  the  con- 
tinuing virility  of  our  local  public  spirit ; 
which,  however  little  conserved  by  our 
present  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  character- 
ize those  who  will  take  our  places  at  this 
golden  mile-stone  of  earth  in  case  we  are 
unequal  to  our  opportunity. 

But  the  financial  and  other  material 
questions  noted  are  among  the  least  here 
involved.  As  to  the  relations  of  the 
policy  of  Home  Rule  to  the  morale  of 
our  City,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  the 
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leader  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  as  pub- 
lished in  Municipal  Affairs,  in  March, 
1900.     Mr.  Cutting  says: 

"In  these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  have  a  new  light  upon  the 
possibilities  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
theory  of  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  now  spreading  so  rapidly,  is 
one  of  the  longest  strides  yet  taken  by 
individuals  who  have  associated  to  gov- 
ern. It  is  now  being  studied  almost  en- 
tirely as  an  economic  principle,  and  its 
advisability  is  advocated  and  contested 
by  statistics.  The  main  question  that 
is  asked  is:  'Does  it  pay?'  There  is, 
however,  a  moral  principle  embodied  in 
municipal  ownership  which,  if  permitted 
to  assert  itself  and  reach  its  logical  ex- 
pression, will  soon  dismiss  the  question 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

"The  municipalization  of  transporta- 
tion and  lighting  in  any  large  city  must 
inevitably  bring  its  population  into  direct 
touch  with  the  administration.  A  con- 
sciousness of  personal  relation  is 
awakened.  The  subjective  element  of 
government,  now  obscured  by  our  ex- 
cessive solicitude  for  individualism,  is 
brought  to  light.  It  is  true  the  senti- 
ment created  is  mainly  selfish,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  educational.  .  .  .  The 
private  interest  that  will  protect  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management  of  the  various 
lines  of  travel  is  involuntarily  public,  and 
when  to  transportation  the  municipality 
adds  lighting,  the  great  body  of  citizens 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
administration  will  absorb  the  private  in 
the  public  interest.     .     .     . 

The  spoilsman  has  his  ideal;  the 
party  its  national  importance,  its 
glorious  history,  its  solicitude  for 
the    wage    earner,    its    recognition    of 


faithful  service.  But  his  opponent 
is  only  negative;  he  is  anti-Tam- 
many, anti-Platt,  with  no  positive  plat- 
form, no  progressive  policy,  no  promise 
of  continuance.  The  highest  aspiration 
of  many  citizens  is  to  secure  an  adminis- 
tration that  will  prevent  corruption;  to 
accomplish  that  end  is  to  attain  success. 
With  a  strange  fatuity  they  believe  such 
a  government  will  re-create  a  citizenship 
and  automatically  perpetuate  its  own  ex- 
istence. Their  effort  exhausts  itself  in 
the  hour  of  its  triumph.  "Reform"  is 
indefinite,  inadequate,  and  the  word  has 
lost  its  inspiration.  What  the  age  de- 
mands, and  enthusiasm  awaits,  is  Prog- 
ress.    ... 

Public  ownership  and  greater  munici- 
pal activity  will  surely  come.  New  York 
cannot  isolate  herself  by  rejecting  a 
policy  that  is  every  day  gaining  wider 
acceptation. 

"If  we  endorse  the  impotent  conclu- 
sion, *First,  honesty;  then  larger  busi- 
ness,' we  shall  long  defer  the  hour  of  our 
permanent  emancipation  from  partisan 
domination.  .  .  .  But  this  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  true  civic  spirit.  The 
courageous  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
public  ownership  as  the  definite  ideal  of 
political  purpose  would  appeal  at  once 
and  powerfully  to  the  people. 

"Moreover,  the  temporary  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  a  campaign  upon  this 
platform  is  the  least  of  its  virtues.  It  is 
because  the  policy  promises  to  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  struc- 
ture impregnable  to  the  partisan,  and  to 
establish  a  new  and  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people, 
that  it  merits  acceptance." 

John  DeWitt  Warner. 
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The  Civic  Improvement  Movement  in  the  West. 


THAT  THE  interest  in  civic  better- 
ment has  already  taken  strong 
hold  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  clearly  shown  by  the  calls  for 
assistance  which  come  to  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement  from  all 
over  the  country.  These  all  present  prac- 
tical needs,  ranging  from  a  Middletown, 
Ohio,  desire  to  "interest  the  public  and 
arouse  the  desired  sentiment  for  or 
against  any  movement,"  to  detailed  plans 
for  giving  to  Wahiawa,  Hawaii,  "a  pub- 
lic library  and  other  blessings  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization";  while  from  Bes- 
semer, Alabama,  is  sent  this  important 
question:  "Could  a  young  woman  with 
some  influence,  and  a  wide  local  ac- 
quaintance, do  anything  practical  toward 
the  formation  of  a  village  improvement 
society,  or  similar  organization?"  Re- 
quests for  "information  concerning  the 
university  settlement  of  London"  (Du- 
buque, Iowa),  for  "a  petition  that  will 
stir  the  civic  pride"  of  Chipley,  Florida, 
and  the  demand  from  Augusta,  Ken- 
tucky, for  expert  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  "crude  oil  for  sprinkling  streets," 
give  some  indication  of  the  diversity 
of  information  needed  at  headquarters. 
The  tendency  toward  co-operation  is  in- 
dicated by  an  Oklahoma  request  for 
"county  improvement  organization" 
plans,  and  San  Francisco's  desire  for 
"suggestion  an3  information  as  to  a 
society  for  the  correlation  of  educational 
forces  in  the  community."  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin,  where  "the  women's 
club  is  desirous  of  helping  a  men's  club 
for  civic  improvement"  is  realizing  the 
dream  of  many. 

Graphic  pictures  of  need  and  discour- 
agement come  from  many  sections.  A 
lone  woman  in  a  Virginia  village  writes : 
"We  have  no  sidewalks,  the  lawns  are 
ill-kept,  our   church   property   unattrac- 


tive, school  grounds  ditto,  and  burial 
grounds  neglected.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  a  thought  of  flowers  as  beautifiers 
of  their  premises,  and,  in  short,  we  are 
about  a  thousand  years  behind  the  times. 
I  am  a  newcomer  here — came  from  one 
of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Maryland — ^and 
as  I  expect  to  remain  here  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  I  desire  to  introduce  the 
"blessings  of  civilization."  More  pa- 
thetic is  the  situation  of  a  Missouri  cor- 
respondent who  is  "so  lonely,  away  down 
here  in  this  forsaken,  miserable  place. 
We  are  just  starting  a  farm  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  part  of  Missouri, 
where  people  know  nothing  or  care  noth- 
ing about  beauty  of  any  kind.  I  do 
want  a  pretty  home,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  a  great  comfort  to  have  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  same  tastes.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  content  to  sit  on 
drygoods  boxes  for  chairs,  and  scarcely 
any  have  ever  had  a  carpet  on  their 
floors." 

In  one  small  Texas  town  "the  side- 
walks as  a  general  thing  are  the 
dumping  grounds  for  ashes,  tin  cans, 
trash  of  all  kinds ;  and  wood-yards  have 
sometimes  twenty  cords  cut  and  piled 
on  the  sidewalks,  chips  and  all  left  there 
the  year  round."  A  Kentucky  woman 
tells  of  "a  town  of  1,500,  having  no 
walks,  no  street  lamps,  no  water-works, 
no  stock  law, — not  anything  beautiful. 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do  something. 
But  all  I  know  to  do  is  to  write  you 
for  literature  to  scatter,  and  for  your 
terms  for  a  lecturer."  Crocket,  Texas, 
promises  that  one  can  do  "a  regular  good 
Samaritan's  work  by  informing  her  how 
to  go  to  work,"  and  Batesville,  Arkansas, 
sends  "a  Macedonian  cry  to  you,  and  sin- 
cerely hopes  you  may  be  able  to  help  us." 
"I  am  confined  to  the  house,"  says  a 
Florida  correspondent,  "with  chronic  ill- 
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ness,  and  when  I  talk  to  others  on  the 
subject,  they  are  agreeable  but  not  en- 
thusiastic, and  entirely  inactive.  I  am 
not  discouraged,  for  the  condition  of 
things  makes  me  more  anxious  to  do 
something,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
send  you  a  report  some  day,  when  I  have 
succeeded." 

It  is  really  an  epoch  in  civics  which 
is  marked  by  the  official  announcement 
that  a  "mod^l  city''  is  to  be  shown  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  Muni- 
cipal Improvement  Section  of  the  Fair, 
desiring  to  show  the  value  of  intelligent 
collaboration  between  the  various  inter- 
ests of  a  municipality,  in  the  development 
of  the  physical*  arrangement  of  a  city, 
the  progress  made  by  modern  thought 
in  this  direction,  and  the  direction  in 
which  advance  is  heralded  for  the  future, 
has  arranged  for  a  working  exhibit  of 
the  essential  buildings  and  features  of 
a  live  municipality.  These  will  be 
grouped  with  a  number  of  the  perma- 
nent features  of  the  Exposition,  such  as 
the  fire  department,  hospital,  etc.,  near 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  grounds,  and 
will  show  the  complete  arrangement  of 
a  modern  city-plant  and  its  working,  with 
the  treatment  of  its  streets,  parks,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and,  indeed,  its  whole  struc- 
ture. The  aim  is  to  show  a  model  which 
will  make  men  feel  the  same  pride  in 
municipal  neatness  as  in  personal  neat- 
ness, and  the  same  shame  and  personal 
loss  in  municipal  carelessness  that  they 
would  feel  if  forced  to  appear  on  the 
street  with  unclean  hands  or  disordered 
dress.  City  organization,  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  public  service  in- 
dustries, streets,  sewers,  parks,  baths, 
recreation,  city  beautifiers,  etc.,  will  all 
be  illustrated  in  their  perfect  develop- 
ment in  both  the  permanent  features  of 
the  model  city  and  in  the  exhibits  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

The  exhibit  will  be  under  the  general 


auspices  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy,  and  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  is  styled  Superintendent  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Municipal  Improvement.  The 
plan  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Kelsey  at  the 
Buffalo  convention  of  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement  two 
years  ago. 

Chicago  is  at  present  America's  most 
interesting  social  laboratory.  Her  Muni- 
cipal Voters'  League  has  produced  an 
honest  city  council.  The  Industrial  Art 
League  leads  in  the  national  arts  and 
crafts  movement.  Her  settlement  work 
is  of  the  highest  order.  Her  settlement 
workers  have  produced  several  note- 
worthy volumes  upon  social  questions. 
Her  Municipal  Art  Society  is  really  do- 
ing things.  Her  playgrounds  and  vaca- 
tion schools  bid  fair  to  outstrip  those  of 
all  other  cities.  Her  chief  Woman's  Club 
is  in  truth  an  enlarged  improvement  so- 
ciety. Her  schools — some  of  them — 
are  doing  pioneer  civic  work  among 
the  children.  Individuals,  neighborhood 
clubs,  federations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, are  actively  following  up  local 
needs.  The  League  of  Cook  County 
Clubs  devoted  a  recent  meeting  to  the 
work  of  the  improvement  societies.  The 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  influential  and 
representative  of  all  sections  of  the  city, 
has  formed  a  neighborhood  centre  com- 
mittee, with  Mrs.  Frank  Asbury  John- 
son, one  of  the  founders  of  the  successful 
South  Park  Improvement  Association, 
as  chairman.  Its  two  objects  are  im- 
proved physical  conditions  and  school 
extension.  These  "can  be  promoted  by 
the  formation  of  neighborhood  centres 
throughout  the  city,  using  the  school- 
house  of  each  locality  as  the  rallying 
point,  and  adapting  the  work  to  the  needs 
of  that  particular  district."  The  educa- 
tional section  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
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Club,  through  a  special  committee,  is  en- 
deavoring to  do  a  "model"  work  in  one 
of  the  downtown  school  districts,  beau- 
tifying the  school  grounds,  and  enlisting 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood  im- 
provement eflfort.  The  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  is  also  devoting  its  at- 
tention at  present  to  the  beautifying  of 
school  grounds;  and  the  Permanent  Va- 
cation School  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Women's  Clubs  plans  making  garden- 
ing a  feature  of  the  summer's  work. 
The  South  Park  Improvement  Associa- 
tion is  advocating  a  new  suburban  rail- 
road station;  the  public  improvement 
committee  of  the  Irving  Park  Women's 
Ckib  is  agitating  the  preservation  of  a 
natural  park;  and  the  Morgan  Park  Im- 
provement Society  has  taken  the  lead  in 
forming  a  United  Ridge  Improvement 
Society,  and  securing  local  leagues  in  a 
half  dozen  adjoining  communities  along 
the  Rock  Island  suburban  line.  The 
Cook  County  Civic  Council  constitutes  a 
bureau  of  information  and  a  federating 
agency  for  some  three  hundred  clubs  and 
associations. 

Chicagoans  in  general  are  earnestly 
seeking  a  cleaner  city.  A  proclamation 
issued  by  Mayor  Harrison  calls  upon  all 
residents  to  obey  the  city  ordinances  for- 
bidding the  deposit  of  waste  paper,  sweep- 
ings, and  other  refuse  upon  the  streets. 
The  general  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  a  special  order,  insists  that  every 
officer  and  other  employe  of  the  company 
is  practically  a  member  of  a  gigantic  im- 
provement society.  Chicago  has  the 
most  inclusive  and  generally  satisfactory 
anti-smoke  regulations,  and  she  leads  in 
the  effort  to  secure  wise  state  control  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

E.  G.  ROUTZAHN. 


Moral  Instruction    in  the 
Public  Schools. 

Unexpected  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  demand  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  morality  is  being  made  is 
furnished  by  the  introduction  into  the 
New  York  Senate  by  Senator  E.  T. 
Brackett  of  a  bill  intended  to  accomplish 
this  object.  The  text  of  the  bill  reaches 
us  as  we  go  to  press,  and  substantial  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  here  reproduced. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  morality  in  all  schools 
wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  public  money 
of  the  State  or  under  State  control. 

Section  i.  In  all  schools,  wholly  or  in  part 
supported  by  public  money  of  the  State  or 
under  State  control,  and  in  all  schools  belong- 
ing to  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State, 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  morality  shall 
be  given  as  thoroughly  as  is  given  instruction 
in  any  branch  of  learning. 

In  these  schools  all  pupils  shall  receive  in- 
struction in  and  shall  be  taught  and  shall  study 
this  subject,  with  suitable  text  books  in  their 
hands,  for  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week 
for  ten  weeks  or  more,  or  its  equivalent,  during 
every  school  year,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  therein  as  in  other  studies  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next  year's  course  of 
instruction. 

§  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  normal  colleges, 
teachers'  training  classes,  and  teachers*  insti- 
tutes adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be 
given  to  instruction  in  the  best  method  of 
teaching  this  branch,  and  no  teacher  shall  be 
licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  the  subject  and  the  best 
method  of  teaching  it.  The  State  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  shall,  on  satisfactory 
evidence  that  any  teacher  has  wilfully  refused 
to  teach  this  subject  as  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  revoke  such  teacher^s 
license. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  to  provide  blank 
forms  of  affidavits  for  local  school  officers  and 
to  include  in  his  annual  report  every  school, 
city  or  district,  that  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  On  appeal  by  any 
citizen  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  from  any  violation  or  neglect  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  at  once  make 
an  investigation  and,  on  catisfactory  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  complaint  shall  withhold 
all  public  money  of  the  State  to  which  such 
district  would  otherwise  be  entitled  until  the 
provisions  complained  of  shall  have  been  com- 
plied >yith  and  shall  exercise  his  power  or  re- 
clamation and  deduction  under  section  nine, 
article  one,  title  two  of  the  consolidated  school 
law. 
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^  Great  National  §luestion. 


NATIONS  are  a  compound  of 
forces,  of  ideas,  of  laws,  of 
rights.  A  great  nation  would 
be  a  nation  which  possessed  large  physi- 
cal powers,  generous  ideas,  and  a  keen 
and  quick  sense  of  right  and  of  wrong; 
and  any  nation  may  be  described  as  great 
in  proportion  as  it  reflects  these  attributes 
either  in  combination  or  separately. 

Some  nations  stand  pre-eminently  for 
force.  In  the  ancient  world  Rome, — 
although  this  would  not  be  a  complete 
account  of  her, — Rome  embodied  the 
principle  of  force.  In  the  modern  world 
Russia  stands  pre-eminently  for  force. 
If  we  look  for  nations  which  embody 
ideas,  we  can  find  in  the  ancient  world 
an  excellent  illustration  in  Greece  in  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ; 
or  in. the  modern  world  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  put  our  finger 
on  a  modern  nation  that  stands  pre- 
eminently for  the  moral  principle  would 
perhaps  be  a  difficult  matter;  but  in 
ancient  times  no  race  stood  more  con- 
spicuously for  moral  principles  than  the 
race  which  has  given  us  Christians  our 
Old  Testament, — the  ancient  Hebrews. 

These  different  principles  are  differ- 
ently accentuated  at  different  times  in 
the  world's  history  and  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Thus,  the  savage  repre- 
sents almost  exclusively  the  reign  of 
force,  for  the  normal  condition  of  the 
savage  is  one  of  war.  The  distinction 
between  savagery  and  barbarism  may  be 
represented  by  the  advance  from  the 
principle  of  force  to  the  principle  of 
right  and  law,  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately expressed,  to  that  of  custom. 
Somehow  or  other,  when  what  Bagehot 
called  the  "cake  of  custom*'  has  once 
been  shaped,  laws  and  rights  spring  out 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  savage 


principle  of  force  survives,  but  hence- 
forth it  is  associated  and  to  some  ex- 
tent regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
principle  of  law  and  of  right;  and  as 
civilization  advances,  we  find  nations 
who  reach  the  third  stage  of  ideas  and 
ideals. 

Now,  this  development  of  mankind 
from  savagery  through  barbarism  to 
civilization,  so  far  as  nationality  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  find  illustrated  for  us 
in  European  history,  if  we  survey  the 
period  of  the  last  thousand  years, — 
roughly  the  period  from  the  year  one 
thousand  to  the  present  time.  For  our 
purpose  that  period  readily  divides  itself 
into  three  epochs:  a  period  of  some  five 
hundred  years,  from  looo  to  1500,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  period  of  law 
and  right;  the  period  from  1500,  or 
thereabouts,  to  1800,  where  you  have  the 
French  Revolution,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  period  of  force ;  thirdly,  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  I  think  I  can 
show  to  you  is  the  period  especially  con- 
spicuous for  the  development  and  influ- 
ence in  politics  of  ideals  and  idealism. 

The  first  period,  from  the  year  1000  to 
the  year  1500,  I  have  said  is  a  period 
characterized  by  the  reign  of  law.  I  do 
not  mean  that  men  in  that  period  did 
not  violate  law  or  did  not  go  to  war,  but 
that  the  dominant  conception  was  one  of 
right  or  of  law ;  and  that  whatever  men 
or  nations  did,  they  sought  to  vindicate 
by  appeals  to  the  sanction  of  right  or  of 
law.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
time  is  the  survival,  along  with  great 
states  and  nations,  of  petty  principalities, 
the  territorial  rights  of  which  were 
sacredly  observed. 

The  two  great  powers  of  that  time 
were  the  empire  and  the  papacy.  The 
empire  was  great  rather  as  a  reminis- 
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cence  than  as  a  fact.  It  was  in  many 
cases  shorn  almost  completely  of  its 
actual  powers;  yet  so  deeply  was  it 
rooted  in  the  idea  of  right  and  of  law 
that  it  continued  to  exercise  an  enormous 
influence,  even  when  it  lacked  armies  to 
enforce  its  commands.  The  papacy  then 
sprang  up  as  a  great  world-power.  It 
lacked  apparently  those  roots  in  the  past 
which  characterized  the  empire;  it  could 
not  appeal  to  great  historic  rights  as  the 
empire  could.  Hence  there  arose  a 
story  of  donations  of  territory  in  the 
past,  of  decretals  and  what  not,  which 
although  regarded  by  modern  historians 
as  false  or  forged,  nevertheless  served 
their  purpose  by  convincing  the  men  of 
that  time  that  the  papacy  had  its  roots 
in  the  past,  and  had  therefore  great 
rights  which  it  became  them  to  respect 
just  as  they  respected  the  historic  rights 
of  the  empire. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  next  period, 
from  the  year  1500  to  about  1800,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  phenomena.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  say  that  in  this  period 
of  force  the  principle  of  right  does  not 
also  obtain.  These  principles  all  ob- 
tained in  all  epochs  of  human  history; 
but  at  different  times  one  of  them  is 
more  conspicuous  or  more  dominant  than 
the  other.  In  this  period  from  1500  to 
1800  the  dominant  note  was  not  that  of 
ideals,  not  that  of  right  or  of  law,  but  of 
hard,  harsh  force.  The  key  to  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  at  this  time  is  the  idea  of 
the  balance  of  powers.  The  map  of 
Europe  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  paral- 
lelogram of  forces,  and  the  object  of 
statesmen  and  of  soldiers  alike  was  to 
maintain  the  existing  equilibrium.  At 
one  moment  the  fear  was  that  Austria 
might  exert  too  much  power ;  at  another 
danger  was  seen  in  the  other  corner  of 
Europe,  in  France ;  or  it  was  feared  now 
that  the  Catholic  powers  would  lord  it 


over  the  Protestant,  or  now  that  the 
Protestant  would  gain  control  over  the 
Catholic. 

Or  I  can  illustrate  my  point  by  refer- 
ence to  another  great  historical  phenome- 
non,— the  Reformation.  We  Protestants 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  Reformation  as  a 
triumph  by  the  sheer  force  of  appeal  to 
intellect,  to  conscience.  It  is  a  view  that 
is  comforting  and  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves, but  history  does  not  bear  it  out. 
No  less  a  historian  than  Dr.  Stubbs,  the 
eminent  English  bishop  and  authority  in 
this  field  of  history,  has  asserted  that 
where  the  Reformation  consisted  simply 
of  ideas,  as  for  example  in  Spain  and  in 
Italy,  it  was  crushed  out  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  that  on  the  other  hand,  where 
it  prevailed,  as  it  did  in  Germany  and  in 
England,  its  dominance  was  due  to  its 
combination  with  worldly  or  poHtical 
powers  and  to  great  ecclesiastical  confis- 
cations, such  as  that  of  the  monasteries. 
The  phenomenon  illustrates  my  point, 
that  throughout  this  period  what  is  domi- 
nant in  the  politics  of  the  world  is  the 
principle  of  force  and  of  power.  The 
period  culminates  in  two  great  names 
that  embody  this  principle,  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Germany,  both  of  whom  ex- 
emplify, though  in  different  fashions, 
the  principle  of  ruthless  brute  force. 

The  period  which  illustrates  the  third 
principle  is  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  the  dominant  note 
of  politics  is  neither  force  nor  law,  but 
ideas.  What  is  more,  those  ideas  have 
come  from  American  soil.  We  reach 
here  the  point  at  which  the  Republic  of 
America  makes  her  glorious  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  men  anywhere  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  free,  popular,  democratic 
government.  The  revolt  of  the  thirteen 
English  colonies,  and  their  successful  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  democratic  Republic, 
convinced  the  world  for  the  first  time 
that  this  scheme  was  a  feasible  one. 
That  is  our  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  world.  Force  is  as  old  as  mankind, 
law  is  as  old  as  barbarism ;  but  the  idea 
of  liberty,  of  national  independence,  of 
democratic  self-government  originates  as 
a  power  and  influence  in  the  world  with 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States. 

And  just  as  our  Republic,  by  its  his- 
tory and  by  its  origination,  impressed  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  world  with 
these  new  ideas  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
so  another  nation,  under  less  happy  cir- 
cumstances, bore  in  upon  the  mind  of 
the  world  the  significance,  the  inex- 
tinguishable value  of  the  principle  of 
nationality.  It  was  Poland — Poland,  in 
her  distress,  in  her  dismemberment,  in 
her  extinction,  that  contributed  to  the 
politics  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
other  vital  principle  of  nationality.  And 
all  that  is  best  in  the  politics  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  comes  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  two  principles  to  the  man- 
agement of  human  aflfairs, — the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  Polish  principle  of  nation- 
ality. 

There  are  other  ideas  on  which  I  shall 
not  dwell  because,  though  perhaps  of 
great  importance  in  themselves,  for  my 
purpose  they  are  unimportant.  I  refer 
to  certain  ideas  which  have  sprung  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
the  idealist's  dream  of  human  brother- 
hood and  absolute  equality,  which  we 
call  "sociaUsm";  then  the  dream  of  the 
Nihilist,  which,  so  far  as  I  understand  it, 
as  a  positive  doctrine  means  simply  gov- 
ernment without  force;  and,  finally,  the 
ideas  of  internationalism  and  humani- 
tarianism,  which  have  grown  up  in  re- 
action against  national  hatreds  and  na- 
tional resentments.    These  all  are     hu- 


mane and  exalted  ideals;  whether  they 
be  feasible  in  practice  or  not,  is  a  different 
matter. 

But  along  with  them  we  have  a  set  of 
ideas  which  perhaps  merely  reproduce 
in  a  new  form  the  old  principle  of  force. 
One  of  them  is  the  innocent  looking  and 
apparently  self-sacrificing  principle  of 
"carrying  the  white  man's  burden."  It 
generally  means  exploiting  the  man  who 
is  not  white.  There  is  also  the  other 
idea  of  Pan-Slavism,  which  means  the 
union  of  all  the  Slavs  under  the  aegis  of 
Russia;  or  Anglo-Saxonism,  which 
means  the  union  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  in  the  world,  under 
Russia;  or  Anglo-Saxonism,  which 
the  joint  influence  perhaps  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

These  ideas  have  appealed  with  tre- 
mendous force  to  some  of  the  best  men 
of  our  times.  We  can  understand  this 
so  far  as  they  represent  moral  ideals  or 
humane  principles ;  but  often  they  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  men  like  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes,  for  instance,  simply  because 
they  imply  that  the  race  to  which  you 
happen  to  belong  is  to  exercise  dominion 
over  all  the  other  races  of  the  world. 
Whenever  these  principles  take  on  such 
a  meaning,  whatever  the  verbiage  in 
which  they  be  expressed,  they  are  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  old  savage 
principle  of  force. 

I  confine  myself,  however,  to  those 
three  principles, — force,  right  and  law, 
nationality  and  independence, — and  hav- 
ing said  so  much  in  a  general  way,  I 
shall  now,  in  the  second  place,  take  up 
our  own  country  with  reference  to  each 
of  these  principles. 

II. 

I  begin  with  force.  I  need  not  linger 
long  over  this  division  of  my  subject,  be- 
cause the  most  striking  fact  in  the  last 
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twenty,  certainly  in  the  last  ten  years, 
has  been  the  enormous  growth  in  the 
material  power  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  a 
continental  domain  bounded  on  the  East 
and  on  the  West  by  oceans.  It  is  a  do- 
main of  vast  and  apparently  inexhausti- 
ble natural  resources.  It  is  inhabited  by 
a  numerous  people,  soon  to  be  a  hundred 
millions,  who  in  inventive  skill,  in  pro- 
ducing capacity,  seem  to  lead  the  nations 
of  the  world.  And  the  volume  of  our 
exports  or  the  total  amount  of  our  pro- 
ductions, which  only  a  decade  or  two 
ago  came  second  or  third  in  the  lists,  is 
now,  as  you  know,  first.  On  this  ma- 
terial side  the  growth  of  our  country  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  Nor  can  we 
complain  that  she  does  not  possess  in  the 
Council  of  Nations  an  influence  corre- 
sponding to  her  power.  It  is  a  common- 
place that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have 
become  a  world-power,  by  which  I  mean 
that  in  the  settlement  of  great  interna- 
tional questions,  questions  affecting  the 
Orient,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
now  possesses  and  exerts  an  influence  un- 
known to  it  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  nation 
when  we  test  it  by  the  criterion  of  materi- 
al force  or  the  development  of  its  material 
powers.  There  is  only  one  other  nation 
that  we  could  compare  with  it  in  this 
respect,  and  that  is  Russia.  When  I 
speak  of  Russia,  I  am  not  speaking,  as 
you  will  readily  understand,  primarily  of 
manufacturing  or  of  transportation,  but 
rather  of  the  extent  of  its  domain  and 
the  massive  influence  which  that  gives 
and  is  likely  to  give  it  in  the  future.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  two  coming  powers 
of  the  world  are  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

Russia  has  had  an  experience  some- 
what different  from  ours.  She  endeav- 
ored to  expand  in  Europe  and  reach  the 


waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  here 
she  was  baulked  by  England,  although, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  told  us  not  many  years 
ago,  England  in  this  step  made  a  mis- 
take, or,  as  he  said,  "stake  her  money  on 
the  wrong  horse."  That  threw  Russia 
inevitably  in  the  other  direction, — 
whither,  in  any  event,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  tended;  and  during  the  last 
decade  or  two  Russia  has  been  expanding 
throughout  Asia  until  now  she  stands  at 
the  Pacific,  and  will  contest  with  Japan 
for  important  strategic  points  there. 
Russia,  as  I  have  previously  said,  repre- 
sents force.  In  all  this  development 
across  the  Asiatic  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  her  course  has  been  practically 
unimpeded;  she  has  been  given  a  free 
hand. 

Now,  the  position  of  Russia  in 
the  progress  of  her  Asiatic  devel- 
opment is  that  of  the  United  States  in 
this  hemisphere.  No  one  contests  the 
hegemony  of  the  United  States  in  the 
continents  of  America,  and  the  question 
that  is  confronting  us  and  that  we  should 
all  carefully  consider  is  whether  we  are 
in  the  future  to  take  Russia  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  illustrate  in  our  development 
the  regimen  of  force;  or  whether,  as  in 
the  past,  we  shall  be  true  to  ideas  and 
ideals,  and  to  law  and  to  right.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  been  so  favorably  situated 
for  forcible  expansion  as  the  United 
States  is  to-day.  There  is  no  one  to  say 
us  "Nay"  on  the  Continent.  Whether 
we  shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
other  nations  depends  upon  ourselves. 
Surely,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  supremest 
importance  that  we  should  have  a  lively 
consciousness  of  the  principles  that  have 
made  us  what  we  are  and  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have  contributed  to  the  world's 
history. 

The  tendency  everywhere  among  na- 
tions, when  they  become  great  and 
powerful,  is  to  revert  to  the  principle  of 
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force.  A  nation  plays  its  part,  con- 
tributes some  noble  idea  or  ideal  to  the 
world,  fights  for  it,  and  then  somehow, 
all  unexpectedly,  reverts  to  the  principle 
of  mere  force, — ^as  though,  after  all,  in 
spite  of  its  own  great  moral  achieve- 
ments, that  were  the  important  thing  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  a  new  observa- 
tion ;  it  is  an  old  one.  The  Greek  think- 
ers, surveying  the  course  of  the  history 
of  their  own  little  republics,  noted  with 
sadness  that  what  they  called  "hybris" 
was  the  ruin  of  them  all.  Now  that  un- 
translatable word,  "  hybris,"  means, 
among  other  things,  this :  the  wanton,  in- 
solent disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
a  readiness  to  violate  laws,  human  and 
divine,  and  to  defy  existing  institutions 
and  ordinances, — in  short,  the  exaltation 
of  force  and  self-interest  as  the  sole  con- 
trolling principles  in  human  affairs. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  consider  our  coun- 
try in  relation  to  ideas  which  have  formed 
such  a  potent  influence  in  the  politics  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  ask  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  ideas  are  our 
specific  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
world.  Never  forget  it !  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  we  have  contributed  to 
the  world  the  political  principles  of 
liberty  and  democratic  self-government. 
And  the  question  which  I  now  put  is 
this :  Are  we  true  to  the  principles  which 
we  created  and  launched  upon  the  world, 
or  are  we  false?  Are  we  going  to  ad- 
here to  them,  or  are  we  going  to  betray 
them?  Six  years  ago  a  man  asking 
such  a  question  would  have  been  hooted. 
This  country,  it  would  have  been  re- 
torted, has  always  stood  for  liberty,  for 
national  independence,  for  government  of 
the  people  by  themselves.  Have  we  not 
sympathized  with  Ireland?  Have  we 
not  sympathized  with  Poland  ?  Have  we 
not  sympathized  with  Hungary?  Was 
there  ever  a  nation  struggling  to  be  free 
that  had  not  our  sympathies,  and  at  least 


our  moral  support  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
a  dozen  years  ago  one  could  have  an- 
swered such  a  retort;  but  certainly  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years.  Men  now  speak  flippantly  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  their 
fathers  regarded  as  reverently  almost  as 
the  Sacred  Books  themselves.  Men 
whose  fathers  laid  down  their  lives  to 
enfranchise  the  negro  and  make  him  a 
citizen,  to-day  proclaim  the  incapacity  of 
colored  nations  to  govern  themselves. 

I  believe  this  is  a  passing  phase,  a  de- 
lirium, a  kind  of  intoxication,  resulting 
from  the  military  spirit  which  has  been 
abroad  for  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  easy  for  nations  to  shake 
themselves  from  their  own  solid  founda- 
tions; and  although  for  a  passing  day 
we  may  scout  the  principles  that  have 
made  us  great,  that  have  given  us  our 
place  in  universal  history,  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe, — ^it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  believe, — that  we  can  permanently 
betray  them.  Why,  if  we  did,  we  should 
have  no  place  or  mission  in  the  world; 
and  whatever  we  name  our  government, 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  as  much  an  empire 
as  that  of  Russia  itself. 

Now  this  is  what  gives  such  im- 
portance and  significance  to  what  is 
called  the  "Philippine  Question."  That 
question  is  not  much  in  evidence  to-day. 
In  an  age  like  ours,  when  every  morn- 
ing brings  the  news  of  the  world  in  its 
newspapers,  no  single  question  can  keep 
itself  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
men.  That  would  be  an  intolerable 
monotony  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  the  Philippine  question  is 
there ;  and  until  it  is  solved  in  accordance 
with  our  principles,  it  will  remain.  I 
venture  to  think  that  when  the  Filipinos 
get  their  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
they  are  to  have  within  the  next  two 
years,  we  shall  hear  for  the  first  time, 
through    an    official    Philippine    organ. 
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their  ideas  of  what  they  want;  and  we 
shall  have  to  give  heed  to  them,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  All  the  more  important 
that  we  should  prepare  ourselves  for  that 
day,  and  know  what  our  attitude  will  be 
when  that  time  comes; — for  come  it 
surely  will. 

When,  as  a  result  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  we  found  ourselves  charged  with 
sovereignty  and  responsibility  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  there  were  idealists 
amongst  us, — ^they  are  sometimes  called 
anti-imperialists, — who  proposed  turning 
over  the  islands  at  once  to  the  govern- 
ment that  had  been  set  up  by  Aguinaldo. 
I  sympathized,  and  have  always  sympa- 
thized, with  these  idealists  in  their  ideal- 
ism. I  did  not  think  then,  and  I  do  not 
think  now,  that  the  islands  could  have 
been  turned  over  to  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment without  revolution  and  chaos.  I 
did  not  think  then,  and  I  do  not  think 
now,  that  the  people  were  at  that  time 
sufficiently  united,  or  possessed  of  a  na- 
tional consciousness,  or  experienced  in 
the  art  and  practice  of  self-government. 
I  did  not  blame  our  government  when, 
confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  its  own 
ideals,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  hard 
and  inexorable  facts  in  the  Philippines, 
they  said :  "We  must  maintain  our  au- 
thority here,  and  establish  first  peace  and 
the  institution  of  justice;  and  then  we 
will  set  up  civil  government  throughout 
the  islands.'*  It  seemed  to  me  a  sensible 
policy;  and  although  I  admit  it  was  an 
exception  to  our  principles,  yet  I  think 
we  shall  all  recognize  that  in  politics 
principles  and  ideals  must  often  tempo- 
rarily be  suspended,  because  the  hard 
facts  will  not  adapt  themselves  to  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Constitution  it- 
self is  inconsistent  with  slavery ;  and  yet 
slavery  and  the  Constitution  subsisted 
side  by  side  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  founders  of  the  Constitution  real- 
ized that,  and  they  expected  in  the  course 


of  our  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment that  slavery  would  gradually  dis- 
appear. I  think,  therefore,  we  may  have 
these  temporary  exceptions  to  principles. 
Facts,  as  I  say,  and  ideals  cannot  always 
be  brought  immediately  together.  But 
the  fatal  thing  is  that  anyone  should  re- 
gard the  exception  as  the  rule;  and  in 
the  presence  of  hard  facts  which  one  can- 
not immediately  subjugate  to  the  ideal, 
disloyally  and  despicably  abandon  the 
ideal  itself. 

Now,  my  position  is  that  what  has 
been  done  in  the  Philippines  in  the  past 
was  in  the  main  justifiable  and  necessary. 
The  reason  given  for  it,  over  and  above 
those  I  have  mentioned,  was  that  we  could 
not  deal  with  the  Filipinos  while  they 
were  in  arms ;  and  everybody  who  knows 
how  war  stirs  up  passions  will  recognize 
the  force  of  that  contention.  But  now, 
when  peace  has  come,  when  civil  govern- 
ments have  been  set  up  from  the  land  of 
the  Moros  to  the  northern  point  of  Lu- 
zon, that  argument  disappears.  In  short, 
every  argument  which,  in  the  past,  justi- 
fied the  course  we  have  adopted  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  justified  it  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  not  as  a  permanent 
one.  No  political  party  has  in  this 
country  committed  itself  to  the  retention 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  colonial 
dependency ;  and  yet  we  must  do  one  or 
other  of  three  things :  We  must  maintain 
them  as  a  colonial  dependency;  we  must 
give  them  independence,  regulated  as 
you  will,  and  safeguarded  like  that  of 
Cuba;  or  we  must  admit  them  as  terri- 
tories and  ultimately  as  states  of  our 
Union. 

No  one  openly  proclaims,  I  think,  that 
the  Philippines  must  always  be  retained 
as  colonial  dependencies;  but  a  good 
many  people  are  openly  proclaiming  that 
they  shall  not  be  admitted  as  territories 
and  ultimately  as  states  of  the  Union. 
I  doubt  myself  if  that  policy  would  be 
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wise,  and  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  adopted. 
To  say  nothing  about  the  difference  in 
tariff, — which,  after  all,  in  practical  poli- 
tics, is  a  pretty  influential  force, — we 
have  to  reckon  with  race  prejudice ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  admit  as  equal 
partners  of  this  Union  the  brown  men 
off  the  coast  of  Asia.  If  that  be  so,  we 
are  left  with  the  other  alternatives,  either 
a  colonial  dependency,  or  let  us  say,  inde- 
pendence like  that  of  Cuba. 

Some  of  us  advocate  independence 
like  that  of  Cuba.  We  talk  of  it  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  because  we  want 
to  keep  it  before  the  American  mind,  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  the  policy  of  drift, 
because  we  apprehend  that  if  nothing  is 
said  or  done  the  American  people  will 
gradually  accustom  themselves  to  ruling 
what  they  call  their  "colonial  dependen- 
cies"; and  we  feel  that  if  that  policy  is 
acquiesced  in  it  may  ultimately  become 
our  fixed  policy,  and  that,  should  it  be- 
come so,  the  ancient  character  of  our  Re- 
public as  the  champion  of  liberty  and 
democratic  self-government  is  gone.  We 
advocate  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines, ultimate  independence,  not  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  but  eventually, — ^because 
it  is  in  their  interests  and  in  our  interests. 

Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  a  good  many  people  talked  as 
though  in  annexing  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands we  were  getting  possession  of  a 
gold  mine,  and  that  Americans  who 
wanted  to  get  rich  should  leave  this  Re- 
public and  rush  to  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Asia.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  disillusionment  since  the  war. 
We  find  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
not  commercially  profitable.  I  think  the 
Protestant  missionaries  who  urged  the 
annexation  of  the  islands  on  missionary 
grounds  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
not    altogether    a    prosperous     venture. 


Why,  the  Filipinos  don't  need  Christian 
missionaries.  They  number  seven  mil- 
lions, apart  from  about  a  half  million 
Moro  barbarians.  These  seven  millions, 
as  the  recent  census  taken  by  our 
Government  shows,  are  civilized  and 
Christianized  peoples.  We  talk  of  them 
as  Malayans,  as  Asiatics.  In  a  way, 
they  are;  but  the  terms  are  alto- 
gether misleading.  They  are  a  mixed 
race,  who  have  been  under  Christian, 
that  is,  Catholic,  civilization  for  three 
hundred  years;  and  if  you  want  to  find 
an  analogue  to  them,  you  may  turn  more 
safely  to  South  American  countries  than 
to  Asiatic  countries.  For  remember, 
they  are  the  only  country  in  Asia  which 
for  all  this  time  has  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Catholic  civilization. 

We  want  eventual  independence,  first 
of  all,  because  it  is  in  their  interest  and 
ours.  There  is  nothing  for  either  side 
to  gain  by  retaining  them  as  colonial  de- 
pendencies. In  the  second  place,  we 
want  the  change  because  it  comports 
with  their  aspirations  and  our  political 
ideals  and  traditions.  Among  the 
Filipinos  whorn  I  met  when  I  was 
in  the  Island  in  '99,  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  President  of 
the  first  Philippine  Commission,  I  found 
everywhere  a  longing  for  independence. 
They  did  not  feel  at  the  time  that  they 
might  be  entrusted  with  it.  It  was  some- 
thing for  the  future;  but  it  was  an  in- 
eradicable and,  I  thought,  a  most  beauti- 
ful yearning  in  every  Filipino  heart.  It 
is  their  aspiration,  and  I  say  it  is  our  own 
ideal  also.  It  is  in  accord  with  our  own 
principles  and  political  traditions.  We 
cannot  deny  them  independence  without 
renouncing  our  own  history  and  our  own 
ideals;  and  that  is  why  the  Philippine 
question  makes  a  great  national  issue. 
It  is  going  to  test  whether  we  shall  be 
true  to  our  ideals  of  liberty,  of  self- 
government,  and  of  right ;  or  whether  we 
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shall  revert  to  the  savage  and  barbaric 
principle  of  force.     That  is  the  issue. 

And,  judging  from  the  course  of  Ro- 
man history,  it  would  seem  that,  if  we 
once  embark  on  a  career  of  forcible  sub- 
jugation, it  would  not  be  possible  to  set 
limits  to  its  subsequent  operations.  When 
Rome,  in  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
crossed  the  little  strait  that  separated  the 
mainland  of  Italy  from  Sicily,  it  was,  as 
Mommsen  says,  a  moment  of  the  great- 
est significance  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  decided  whether  Rome,  which 
had  made  itself  great  as  an  Italian  power, 
should  henceforth  have  transmarine  pos- 
sessions. The  fateful  step  was  taken. 
In  Sicily  Rome  met  Cathage.  Crossing 
the  little  strait  meant  subjugating  Carth- 
age, meant  subjugating  Northern  Africa 
and  what  we  now  call  Spain ;  and  when 
that  work  had  been  done,  it  meant  turn- 
ing eastward  to  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  farther  East.  Rome  in  a 
short  time,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, became  a  great   world-power. 


That  is  to  say,  along  with  its  own  natural 
domain  in  Italy,  it  now  had  colonies  and 
dependencies  all  over  the  Mediterranean 
world.  Did  they  enrich  it?  Mommsen 
assures  us,  that  although  Rome  levied 
tribute  from  her  subject  colonies, — and 
we  do  not  propose  doing  that, — the  out- 
go was  substantially  equal  to  the  income. 
The  history  of  Rome  is  before  us.  She 
gained  nothing  in  a  material  way  by  her 
transmarine  possessions,  and  she  under- 
mined her  government.  The  Republic 
of  Rome  soon  became  an  empire,  and  the 
cause  of  the  transformation  was  the  an- 
nexation of  these  transmarine  posses- 
sions. 

I  do  not  say  that  will  happen  with  our- 
selves. No  one  knows  the  future.  In 
estimating  it  we  can  only  fall  back  upon 
the  lights  of  the  past.  But  I  do  feel  that 
security  for  our  nation  lies  alone  in  loy- 
alty to  those  immortal  political  ideas 
which  it  is  our  high  renown  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  politics  of  the  world. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 


Wanted  a  Few  Idealists  in  Our  Colleges. 


It  was  natural  that  the  finer  sensibili- 
ties of  the  Columbia  Faculty  should  have 
been  shocked  by  the  recent  accusation 
brought  against  the  University  by  Prof. 
Macdowell  on  resigning  his  chair  that 
the  spirit  of  idealism  is  lacking  there. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his  col- 
league. Prof.  Woodberry,  whose  resig- 
nation precipitated  his  own,  was  the  only 
spark  of  idealism  to  be  found  in  the 
faculty.  It  was  undoubtedly  unfair  that 
Columbia  should  receive  special  castiga- 
tion.  What  is  she  among  so  many  ?  She 
is  less  a  victim  of  our  commercial  ways 
than  others.  For  he  who  runs  may  read 
everywhere  the  patent  fact  that  it  is  in 
almost  all  universities  and  educational  in- 
stitutions that  the  mercantile  and  narrow 


practical  and  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  forces  spirit- 
ual and  ethical,  idealistic  and  aesthetic, 
which  we  expect  our  great  educational 
institutions  to  nurture  and  diffuse.  At 
present  they  place  an  exaggerated  value 
upon  knowledge  and  scholarship.  They 
are  needed  for  a  higher  educational  pur- 
pose,— the  moral  and  spiritual  edification 
of  our  youth.  Let  then  our  college  presi- 
dents seek  less  the  scholar  who  repre- 
sents erudition  than  the  scholar  of  the 
Emersonian  type  who  uses  his  learning 
and  his  specialism  in  the  interest  of  the 
larger  moral  and  spiritual  ends  which 
are  the  basic  elements  of  education  and 
the  essentials  of  success,  political  and 
social,  in  a  democracy. 
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The   Working  of  the  Juvenile   Court. 


FEW  PEOPLE  realize  how  new  a 
development  is  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  perhaps  even  fewer  are  awake 
to  the  fact  that  it^  methods  are  work- 
ing radical  changes  in  the  entire  penal 
system.  Once  again  in  history  the  child 
leads  into  new  paths  of  promise.  The 
method  presents  a  contrast  to  those  or- 
dinarily followed  in  the  criminal  courts, 
as  encouraging  to  the  powers  that  make 
for  progress  as  it  is  bold  and  striking. 

Just  what  is  going  forward,  and  the 
significance  of  it,  may  best  be  learned  by 
a  visit  to  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  (organized  as  lately 
as  1902,  and  held  on  Third  Avenue  and 
Eleventh  Street)  ;  and  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  do  better,  by  way  of  bringing 
home  to  our  readers  the  hopefulness  of 
the  new  departure,  than  by  citing  a  re- 
cent experience  at  the  Court. 

The  case  of  Harry  Gondelli  was 
called. 

Harry,  a  part-witted  lad  of  four- 
teen, with  a  wandering  eye,  and  hands 
fumbling  a  tattered  cap,  with  vacilla- 
tion writ  large  in  gait  and  glance,  was 
led  in  from  the  juvenile  detention  ward, 
behind  the  rail  which  separated  the  pub- 
lic benches  from  the  remainder  of  the 
court- room,  and  halted  before  the  judge. 

The  judge,  conning  his  records, learned 
that  Harry  was  an  incorrigible  "out-of- 
work";  and  looking  up  at  him  with  di- 
rect but  not  unfriendly  glance,  he  said, 

"This  boy  does  not  keep  his  job. 
iiarry,  what's  the  matter?  Why  don't 
you  keep  your  job? 

Harry  had  no  very  distinct  reason 
why,  but  said  his  boss  was  "going  to 
fire  him  on  Saturday — so  he  left." 

"Well,  how  did  you  know  he  was  go- 
ing to  fire  you  on  Saturday?  Did  he 
tell  vou  so?" 


Harry's  eyes  riveted  to  the  pen-wiper 
on  the  desk.     No  reply. 

"Here,  Harry;  my  eyes  aren't  down 
there  in  that  sponge  cup.  Why  don't 
you  look  at  me  when  I'm  talking  to 
you?  Now,  how  did  you  know  your 
boss  was  going  to  fire  you  Saturday 
night?" 

At  last  Harry  was  sufficiently  reas- 
sured to  talk,  and  said  he  "wasn't  goin' 
to  work  for  a  man  a  week  for  nothin', 
an'  then  get  fired  without  'ny  pay." 

"You  didn't  know  that  he  was  going 
to  do  that.  Now  the  next  time  you  get 
a  job  I  want  you  to  stay  and  iin'd  out. 
The  next  job  you  get  I  want  you  to  keep. 
Are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  .  .  .  Yes  ?  .  .  . 
All  right.  .  .  .  Well,  and  you've  got  to 
hustle  for  a  job,  do  you  understand  that ; 
and  when  you  get  it  I  want  you  to  keep 
it."  .  .  .  "Now  you  understand,  do  you, 
that  you've  got  to  report  to  me  every 
week  until  you  get  a  job, — ^and  after- 
wards,—  .  .  .  every  week, — ^and  if  you 
don't  keep  your  job" — this  quietly,  very 
deliberately,  with  unmistakable  author- 
ity,— "I  am  going  to  send  you  to  the 
House  of  Refuge.  .  .  .  You  understand 
that?  Well,  do  you  want  to  go  there, 
Harry?  .  .  .  All  right  then,  you  know 
what  you've  got  to  do.  That's  all.  Dis- 
missed." 

Instead  then,  of  being  held  for  vag- 
rancy, and  spending  weeks,  or  months, 
behind  bars  with  seasoned  criminals, 
which  is  what  would  have  happened  to 
him  two  years  ago,  Harry  goes  out  on 
probation  to  "hustle  for  a  job,"  and  to 
show  this  firm  but  friendly  man  who 
expects  something  of  him, — a  new  expe- 
rience to  Harry  Gondelli, — and  who  has 
not  jailed  him,  nor  been  unfair  to  him, 
what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  being  a 
decent  bov. 
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Harry's  place  is  taken  by  two  smaller 
boys  of  twelve,  caught  selling  stolen 
junk.  In  the  judge's  examination  of 
these  boys,  the  questions  frequently  re- 
curred, "What  did  you  do  that  for?''  .  .  . 
"Was  that  a  good  thing  to  do,  or  a  bad 
thing?"  and  they  agreed  that  it  was  a 
bad  thing.  They  pronounced  their  own 
condemnation,  not  perfunctorily,  but  real- 
.  izing  it,  in  the  presence  of  this  kindly, 
but  just  man,  whose  wish  was  clearly 
not  to  "get  back  at"  them,  but  to  set 
them  straight,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  good  boys  of  themselves. 

Finally,  the  judge  said,  "Now  I'm  go- 
mg  to  suspend  sentence  in  this  case.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means,  boys  ?  .  .  .  " 
An  exolanation  in  plain  boy  language, 
and  plainly  comprehensible  by  boyish 
brains,  was  followed  by,  "So  you  are  dis- 
missed on  parole  until  November  28th, 
and  from  now  till  then  you  are  to  go  to 
school  every  school  day;  and  I  don't 
want  you  going  with  any  bad  boys ;  and 
your  teacher  is  going  to  report  to  me 
every  week  how  you  are  getting  along; 
and  on, — what  day  did  I  say?" 

"November  28th." 

"Yes,  on  November  28th,  you  are  both 
coming  here  again  to  report  to  me.  Do 
you  understand  that  ?"  and  the  boys  were 
made  to  tell  him  the  things  they  were  to 
do,  after  which  they  went  out, — to  go  to 
school, — which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  two  years  ago. 

Two  years  ago  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  such  cases?  Two  years  ago 
the  law  in  New  York  regarded  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  as 
being  equally  responsible  in  the  matter 
of  directing  their  own  moral  acts  as  men 
of  fifty  years.  They  were  judged  by 
the  same  standards,  and  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  set  of  laws.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  such  an  adminis- 
tration of  injustice  could  ever  have  crys- 
tallized into  law;  harder  yet  to  realize 


that  it  still  obtains  in  the  courts  of  a 
majority  of  our  states,  and  of  European 
countries. 

Again,  let  the  facts  speak.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  happening.  "Two 
boys  of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  had 
been  arrested  on  the  technical  charge  of 
grand  larceny.  They  had  climbed  into 
an  empty  wagon,  had  driven  off,  and 
sometime  later  a  policeman  found  them 
fast  asleep  in  the  wagon.  After  remain- 
ing in  jail  four  months  and  two  days 
(where  during  the  exercise  hours  the 
boy  prisoners  mingled  freely  with  the 
men,  following  them,  and  listening  eager- 
ly to  their  conversation),  the  information 
against  them  was  ignored  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  they  were  released."  And  this 
was  the  sort  of  "justice"  administered  to 
our  children  before  the  juvenile  court 
was  created.  It  was  a  training  school 
for  criminals! 

"The  best  boys  may  get  into  trouble, 
or  court,"  says  Judge  Lindsey,  of  the 
Denver  Juvenile  Court.  "It  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  not  good  because 
they  do.  As  princely  little  fellows  as 
I  ever  knew  have  been  brought  in  for 
delinquencies  of  a  serious  character. 
They  only  needed  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand,  to  think;  to  get  a  lesson  often  as 
to  zvhere  fun  ends  and  the  law  begins" 
To  the  lads  who  "stole"  the  wagon  their 
escapade  was  nothing  more  dire  and 
dreadful  than  mere  fun. 

It  .was  only  four  years  ago  that  Judge 
Tuthill,  of  Chicago,  the  "pioneer  in  this 
field,"  the  inventor  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
idea,  proposed  a  separate  court,  and  a 
separate  house  of  detention  for  juvenile 
offenders,  which  together  with  the  pro- 
bation system,  the  suspended  sentence, 
and  discharge  on  parole,  are  the  essen- 
tials of  what  has  been  called  the  "com- 
prehensive and  radical  reform  of  the 
penal  system," — ^the  chief  aim  of  which 
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reform  is  clearly  seen  to  be  to  prevent 
crime,  rather  than  to  punish  it. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, besides  the  evident  ones  of  segre- 
gating boy  offenders,  and  giving  them 
a  chance  to  correct  their  own  mistakes, 
are  some  very  considerable  ones.  First, 
it  gives  the  children  a  chance  to  come  in 
personal  contact  with  such  men  as  many 
of  them  have  never  before  spoken  to,  or 
had  any  dealings  with ;  to  most  of  them 
it  is  a  revelation.  Also,  it  gives  the 
judge  a  chance  to  stand  temporarily  in 
loco  parentis  to  lads  who  are  practically 
fatherless,  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Lindsey,  to  form  personal  rela- 
tions of  friendliness  with  them.  It  gives 
the  judge  a  chance,  where  the  home  in- 
fluence is  distinctly  bad,  to  separate  the 
children  from  criminal  surroundings, 
and  send  them  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Incidentally  it  gives  the  court  a  clue  to 
gangs  of  "Fagins,"  who  are  by  no  means 
extinct,  but  who,  both  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere,  are  corrupting  and  mak- 
ing thieves  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
But  all  its  advantages,  as  well  as  many 
interesting  individual  cases,  are  given  in 
Judge  Lindsey's  contribution  to  a  recent 
issue  of  "Charities,"  a  more  intensely 
interesting  article  than  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  the  roster  of  the 
month's  publications.  In  this  number 
of  "Charities,"  (which  by  the  way,  is  a 
symposium  on  the  subject  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  being  devoted  to  the  subject  from 
cover  to  cover).  Judge  Lindsey  gives 
some  studies  in  juvenile  offences,  shows 
how  the  case  against  the  child  must  be 
judged,  explains  the  methods  of  the  Den- 
ver Juvenile  Court  in  "getting  the  truth 
without  violating  the  boy*s  own.  laws." 
Through  the  wisdom  of  his  methods, 
Judge  Lindsey  has  enlisted  the  assistance 
of  the  boys  themselves,  and  under  the 
heading,  "What  the  Boys  have  Done  to 
Help,"  he  gives  some  illuminating  cases 


of  the  same  set  of  boys  lying  under  one 
set  of  circumstances,  and  under  another 
set  disclosing  the  whole  case  to  the  judge. 
"I  knew  these  boys,"  he  said,  "and  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  officer  they  very 
promptly  told  me  who  broke  the  window, 
and  why  they  all  lied  about  it."  .  .  .  "It 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  boys. 
Misunderstandings  of  boy  nature  are  not 
confined  to  policemen.  There  are  even 
parents,  school  teachers,  and  others,  who 
have  the  same  unfortunate  habit.  It  has 
led  to  more  criminality  in  child  life  than 
most  any  other  cause." 

Of  the  value  of  the  system.  Justice 
Mayer,  of  Manhattan,  says:  "The  ne- 
cessity of  reporting  once  a  week;  of  at- 
tending school  regularly,  and  behaving 
well  in  the  school,  or  of  getting  work  and 
keeping  at  it  (if  the  child  be  over  four- 
teen) ;  the  kindly  influence  of  various 
volunteer  workers,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  children,  and  who  have  been  help- 
ful to  the  court;  and  the  requirement  of 
reporting  back  to  the  court  upon  a  cer- 
tain day  until  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the 
child  is  headed  in  the  right  direction, — 
are  all  useful  forces  which  seem  to  bring 
about  the  permanent  saving  of  the  child. 

The  essential  and  underlying  purpose 
of  the  establishment  of  this  court  was  the 
saving,  and  not  the  punishment  or  the 
restraint  of  the  child;  and  wherever  the 
child  itself,  the  home  surroundings,  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances have  warranted,  the  judges  have 
always  felt  it  their  duty  to  give  the  child 
at  least  one  chance  and  try  it  on  parole. 
The  results  have  been  so  encouraging 
that  we  can  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  years  that  are  to  come,  and  feel 
that  many  children  will  have  been  saved 
by  this  system  of  treatment."* 

Isabel  Eaton. 


•"The    Child    of    the    I^rgc     Cities."— Julius   M. 
Mayer,  in  "Charities,'*  Nov.  7,  1903. 
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What  the  Negro  Has  Done  in  Africa, 


IN  our  discussions  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  negro  race,  we  generally  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  social  status  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  negro  in  America,  of  the 
work  he  accomplished  as  a  slave,  and  of 
his  advances  since  he  obtained  freedom. 
It  seems  hardly  fair  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  whole  race  by  considering  what  it 
has  done  under  trying  conditions;  we 
ought  rather  to  look  at  the  negro  in  his 
own  home,  and  see  what  advances  in 
culture  he  has  made  there.  It  seems  ad- 
missible in  a  general  review  of  this  kind 
to  compare  the  achievements  of  the 
African  tribes  with  those  of  the  tribes 
of  the  New  World,  and  even  with  those 
of  the  tribes  of  northern  Europe  at  a 
period  before  they  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Mediterranean  culture. 

The  negro  all  over  the  African  Con- 
tinent is  either  a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  the 
owner  of  large  herds ;  only  the  Bushmen 
and  a  few  of  the  dwarf  tribes  of  Central 
Africa  are  hunters.  Owing  to  the  high 
development  of  agriculture,  the  density 
of  population  of  Africa  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  primitive  America,  and  con- 
sequently the  economic  conditions  of  life 
are  more  stable.  Arts  and  industries 
have  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and  it 
is  particularly  important  to  note  that  the 
use  of  iron  is  common  to  all  the  negro 
tribes,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Bushmen,  who,  in  many  respects,  occupy 
an  isolated  position.  We  may  safely  say, 
that  at  a  time  when  our  own  ancestors 
still  utilized  stone  implements,  or  at  best, 
when  bronze  weapons  were  first  intro- 
duced, the  negro  had  developed  the  art 
of  smelting  iron ;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
their  race  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  early  development  of  the  iron 
industry.  The  beautiful  iron  weapons  of 
Central  Africa,  which  excel  in  symmetry 


of  form,  and  many  of  which  bear  elabo- 
rate designs  inlaid  in  copper,  are  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship. 

The  possession  of  iron  tools  has  also 
enabled  the  negro  to  bring  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  art  of  wood-carv- 
ing; and  many  works  of  the  carver  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  museums  by 
travelers  from  remote  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, excite  our  admiration. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  primitive 
negro  community — with  its  fields  that 
are  tilled  with  iron  and  wooden  imple- 
ments, with  its  domestic  animals,  with 
its  smithies,  with  its  expert  wood-carvers 
— is  a  model  of  thrift  and  industry,  and 
compares  favorably  with  the  conditions 
of  life  among  our  own  ancestors. 

One  of  the  features  of  negro  social 
life  that  deserves  especial  mention  is  the 
legal  trend  of  mind  of  the  people.  No 
other  race  on  a  similar  level  of  culture 
has  developed  as  strict  methods  of  legal 
procedure  as  the  negro  has.  Many  of 
his  legal  forms  remind  us  strongly  of 
those  of  mediaeval  Europe.  For  instance, 
it  is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the  ordeal 
as  a  means  of  deciding  legal  cases  when 
all  other  evidence  fails,  has  been  used  in 
Europe  as  well  as  throughout  Africa, 
while  it  seems  to  be  entirely  unknown  in 
ancient  America. 

Local  trade  is  highly  developed  in  all 
parts  of  Africa.  Throughout  southern 
Africa  we  find  regular  market-days  and 
market-places  where  the  people  assemble 
with  their  goods.  The  market-place  is 
considered  sacred.  No  strife  is  per- 
mitted there,  so  that  the  exchange  of 
commodities  can  go  on  without  interrup- 
tion. Extensive  intertribal  trade  does 
not  seem  to  have  developed  except  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  continent,  and  there 
probably  only  under  the  influence  of  a 
Mohammedan   culture.     When,    in    the 
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twelfth  century,  a  great  empire  was 
founded  on  the  east  coast,  caravans  be- 
gan to  visit  the  countries  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  and  thus  were  estab- 
Hshed  the  important  caravan-routes  into 
the  center  of  Africa  which  have  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  its  dis- 
covery. 

The  power  of  organization  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  negro  communities  is 
quite  striking.  Travelers  who  have 
visited  Central  Africa  tell  of  extended 
kingdoms,  ruled  by  monarchs,  whose 
power,  however,  is  restricted  by  a  num- 
ber of  advisers.  The  constitution  of  all 
such  states  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  social  or- 
ganization of  the  negro  tribes,  which, 
however,  has  become  exceedingly  com- 
plex with  the  extension  of  the  domain  of 
a  single  tribe  over  neighboring  peoples. 

The  Lunda  Empire,  for  instance,  is  a 
feudal  state  governed  by  a  monarch.  It 
includes  a  number  of  subordinate  states, 
the  chiefs  of  which  are  independent  in  all 
internal  affairs,  but  who  pay  tribute  to 
the  emperor.  The  chiefs  of  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country  send  cara- 
vans carrying  tribute  once  a  year,  while 
those  near  by  have  to  pay  more  fre- 
quently. The  tribute  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  produce  of  the  country. 
It  consists  of  ivory,  salt,  copper,  slaves, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  European 
manufactures.  In  case  of  war  the  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  have  to  send  contingents 
to  the  army  of  the  emperor.  The  suc- 
cession in  each  of  the  subordinate  states 
is  regulated  by  local  usage.  Sons  and 
other  relatives  of  the  subordinate  chiefs 
are  kept  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  as 
a  means  of  preventing  disintegration  of 
the  empire. 

A  female  dignitary  occupies  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  She  is  considered  the  mother 
of   the   emperor.     She   has   a   separate 


court,  and  certain  districts  pay  tribute  to 
her.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  female 
dignitary  must  be  children  of  one  of  the 
two  head-wives  of  the  preceding  emperor. 
The  emperor  is  elected  by  the  four  high- 
est counsellors  of  the  state,  and  his  elec- 
tion must  be  confirmed  by  the  female 
dignitary;  while  her  election  takes 
place  in  the  sarne  way,  and  she  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  office 
of  counsellors  of  the  state  is  hereditary. 
Their  power  is  important,  because  four 
among  them  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing the  emperor  and  the  female  dignitary, 
as  described  before.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  nobility,  consisting,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  expressing  their  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  state.  This 
empire  is  known  to  have  existed  since 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
its  extent  and  importance  have  probably 
undergone  many  changes.  It  would 
seem  that  sometimes  the  boundaries  of 
the  state  were  limited,  and  that  at  other 
times  many  tribes  were  subject  to  it. 
In  1880  the  state  was  about  as  large  as 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions in  judging  the  capabilities  of  the 
negro  is  his  ability  to  assimilate  foreign 
cultures.  It  is  particularly  the  striking 
difference  between  the  uneducated  negro 
and  the  educated  white,  and  the  slowness 
with  which  education  influences  the  poor 
negro,  that  are  brought  forward  as  a  proof 
of  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  to 
reach  higher  levels.  In  this  respect,  also, 
Africa  may  give  us  some  valuable  les- 
sons. 

At  the  present  time  the  distribution  of 
negro  culture  in  Africa  is  such  that  in  all 
the  regions  where  the  whites  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  negro,  his  own  in- 
dustries have  disappeared  or  have  been 
degraded.  As  a  consequence,  all  the 
tribes  that  live  near  the  coast  of  Africa 
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are,  comparatively  speaking,  on  a  low 
level  of  industrial  culture.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however,  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  negro  race.  The  process 
that  brings  about  the  degradation  of  na- 
tive culture  is  the  substitution  of  machine- 
made  European  products  for  the  more 
artistic  native  products,  the  manufacture 
of  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energ>'.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  black- 
smith who  can  exchange  a  small  lump  of 
rubber  picked  up  in  the  woods  for  a  steel 
knife,  prefers  this  method  of  obtaining  a 
fine  implement  to  the  more  laborious  one 
of  making  a  rather  inefficient  knife  of 
soft  iron  with  his  primitive  tools.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  cheap  cotton 
goods  replace  the  fine  grass-cloth  and  the 
bark-cloth  which  the  African  women  pre- 
pare. The  European  trader  carries  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  only  the  cheap  prod- 
ucts of  European  factories,  but  nothing 
that  would  give  to  the  negro  the  white 
man's  method  of  work. 

Quite  different  from  the  effect  of 
European  civilization  on  the  African 
negro  has  been  that  of  Mohammedanism. 
At  an  early  time,  probably  between  the 
first  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era,  the  Sudan 
was  invaded  by  Mohammedan  tribes  of 
Hamitic  origin,  and  Mohammedanism 
was  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the 
Sahara  and  the  western  Sudan.  Large 
negro  states  similar  to  those  of  South 
Africa  existed  in  these  regions  before  the 
Mohammedan  invasion;  but  since  that 
time  we  have  historical  records  of  the 
rise  and  disappearance  of  numerous 
states.  A  relatively  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture has  been  attained  throughout  the 
Sudan.  The  invaders  intermarried  with 
natives,  and  although  the  Hamitic  blood 
was  gradually  swamped  by  the  large 
numbers  of  aborigines,  their  higher  cul- 
ture has  persisted.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  empire  of  Ghana,  south  of  the  Niger, 


a  region  from  which  many  of  our  slaves 
come,  and  the  Hausa  States,  east  of  the 
Niger,  attained  a  culture  which  may  well 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Semitic 
people  of  Arabia. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  us  that  the 
Mohammedans  have  been  able  to  civilize 
these  tribes,  and  to  raise  them  to  nearly 
the  same  standard  that  they  themselves 
had  attained,  while  the  whites  have  not 
been  capable  of  influencing  the  negro  of 
Africa  to  any  considerable  extent.  Evi- 
dently this  difference  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent method  of  introducing  culture. 
While  the  Mohammedans  have  influ- 
enced the  people  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  civilized 
the  tribes  of  northern  Europe,  the  whites 
are  sending  only  the  products  of  their 
manufactures  and  a  few  of  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  negro  country.  A  real 
amalgamation  between  the  negroes  and 
the  better  class  of  the  whites  has  never 
taken  place,  while  the  amalgamation  of 
the  negroes  and  the  Hamitic  Mohamme- 
dans is  brought  about  by  the  institution 
of  polygamy,  the  conquerors  taking  na- 
tive wives,  and  raising  their  children  as 
members  of  their  own  families. 

The  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana 
and  Songhai,  two  negro  kingdoms,  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  accuracy 
of  the  tradition  which  has  been  handed 
down  in  writing,  the  records  of  which 
were  discovered  by  Barth,  is  in  itself 
proof  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  at- 
tained in  this  area.  Without  a  consider- 
able amount  of  stability,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  chronicles  extending  over 
so  long  a  time  should  be  preserved.  The 
legendary  history  of  the  state  begins 
with  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
Early  in  this  period  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  established  themselves  among  the 
negroes,  and  it  is  said  that  about  the  year 
680  they  had  a  considerable  number  of 
mosques  in  the  coital  of  the  empire.    In 
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1235  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Melle, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  became  the  most  powerful  state 
of  the  Sudan.  It  extended  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  western  Sudan,  in- 
cluding the  important  trading  centre, 
Timbuktoo,  at  the  north  bend  of  the 
Niger.  It  is  stated  in  the  chronicles  that 
the  king  of  Melle  at  this  time  sent  em- 
bassies to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and 
that  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

About  the  year  1500  the  capitdl  was 
captured  by  the  king  of  Songhai,  and 
gradually  the  center  of  Sudanese  culture 
was  transferred  to  a  region  farther  east. 
At  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Ghana  is  under 
French  jurisdiction.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  French  describe  the  people 
as  industrious,  and  generally  of  a  much 
higher  culture  than  the  smaller  tribes  of 
this  area,  and  that  they  consider  them  as 
destined  to  take  a  position  of  ever-in- 
creasing importance  in  the  Sudan. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment the  political  power  of  the  negro 
state  depends  wholly  upon  the  personal- 
ity of  the  king.  Under  a  weak  king 
the  state  falls  to  pieces,  while  a  strong 
man  may  raise  it  to  a  high  level.  The 
number  of  strong  African  kings  met  by 
explorers  is  remarkable.  They  are 
found  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  and  the  Sudan.  They  are 
the  best  proof  that  among  the  negro  race 
men  of  genius  and  of  indomitable  will- 
power exist.  According  to  the  chronicles, 
the  king  Askia  of  Songhai,  who  over- 
threw the  Kingdom  of  Melle,  was  such  a 
man.  Barth,  who  discovered  these  chron- 
icles, and  who  knew  the  Sudanese  negro 
through  long  and  intimate  intercourse, 
says  in  regard  to  him:  "King  Askia — 
perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever 
ruled  over  Negroland — was  a  native  of 


the  very  country.  He  set  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  which  negroes  are  capable.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Askia  was  entirely  of  na- 
tive descent;  and  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able, if  we  consider  that  this  King  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  venera- 
tion by  the  most  learned  and  rigid  Mo- 
hammedans. It  is  of  no  small  interest 
to  a  person  who  endeavors  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  various  races 
of  mankind,  to  observe  how  a  negro 
king  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  not 
only  extended  his  conquests  far  and 
wide,  but  also  governed  his  subjects  with 
justice  and  equity,  causing  well-being 
and  comfort  to  spring  up  everywhere 
within  the  borders  of  his  extensive  do- 
minions, and. introducing  such  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  Mohammedan  civilization 
as  he  considered  might  be  useful  to  his 
subjects." 

These  brief  data  seem  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  in  the  Sudan  the  true  negro, 
the  ancestor  of  our  slave  population,  has 
achieved  the  very  advances  which  the 
critics  of  the  negro  would  make  us  believe 
he  cannot  attain.  He  has  a  highly  devel- 
oped agriculture,  and  the  industries  con- 
nected with  his  daily  life  are  complex  and 
artistic.  His  power  of  organization  has 
been  such  that  for  centuries  large  em- 
pires have  existed  which  have  proved 
their  stability  in  war3  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  which  have  left  their  records 
in  the  chronicles. 

The  achievements  of  the  negro  in 
Africa,  therefore,  justify  us  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  race  is  capable  of  social  and 
political  achievements;  that  it  will  pro- 
duce here,  as  it  has  done  in  Africa,  its 
great  men ;  and  that  it  will  contribute  its 
part  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Franz  Boas. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Higher  Criticism  Upon  the 

New  Testament, 


11.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 

SINCE  the  time  of  Griesbach,  the 
gospels  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  have  been  spoken 
of  as  "The  Synoptics."  This  term  con- 
veniently distinguishes  them  from  the 
gospel  according  to  John,  and  indicates 
the  similarity  of  view-point  and  contents 
which  characterizes  them.  While  it 
may  possibly  lead  to  a  mistaken  idea  of 
substantial  identity  and  the  forgetfulness 
of  marked  distinctions  between  them,  it 
nevertheless  has  a  decided  advantage  in 
emphasizing  the  wholly  different  nature 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  chief  im- 
portance of  the  Synoptics  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  exclusively  through 
them  that  we  possess  any  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Precisely  for  this 
reason  a  searching  criticism  of  the  au- 
thorship, date,  and  composition  of  these 
gospels  is  imperative,  and  should  be  wel- 
comed. 

The  beginnings  of  such  a  criticism  go 
back  to  very  early  times.  Already  in  the 
second  century  numerous  questions  were 
raised,  not  only  by  men  like  Celsus,  but 
also  by  Christian  Gnostics.  The  fluctuat- 
ing state  of  the  text  naturally  caused 
suspicion  in  critically  inclined  minds,  and 
the  presence  of  a  living  and  accumulating 
tradition  tended  to  counteract  and  check 
the  developing  Catholic  conception  of 
these  records.  Comparatively ,  few  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  ecclesiastical 
channels ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
an  once  more  generally  prevailing  nega- 
tive criticism.  In  the  Reformation 
Period,  radical  critics,  particularly  in  the 
Anabaptist  churches,  observed  these 
vacillations  in  early  tradition,  or  were  led 


by  their  own  critical  instincts  to  affirm 
the  later  and  unapostolic  origin  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Synoptics,  such  as  the 
stories  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  After  the 
desultory  criticism  of  the  Deists  and  the 
earlier  Rationalists,  the  more  methodical 
study  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
productive  not  only  of  deep  and  search- 
ing inquiries  and  earnest  doubts,  but  also 
of  positive  convictions  and  well-estab- 
lished results,  greatly  advancing  our 
knowledge  both  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  documents  and  of  the  historic  facts 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  student  of  these  writings  naturally 
turns  first  to  the  external  evidence.  The 
earliest  testimony  to  the  existence  of  any 
of  the  gospels,  is  found  in  some  frag- 
ments of  Papias,  preserved  in  Eusebius. 
Papias  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  and  was  a  bishop  in  Hierapolis, 
Phrygia.  He  refers  only  to  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  having  apparently 
no  knowledge  yet  of  either  Luke  or  John. 
He  declares  that  the  apostle  Matthew 
wrote  certain  Logia,  of  sayings  of  Jesus, 
in  "the  Hebrew  dialect,"  by  which  he 
no  doubt  means  the  Aramaic  spoken  by 
the  Hebrews  of  the  period ;  and  that  each 
man  interpreted  them  in  his  own  way, 
by  which  he  undoubtedly  refers  to  dif- 
ferent Greek  translations  known  to  him. 
Concerning  the  gospel  of  Mark,  he  main- 
tains that  it  was  written  by  a  companion 
of  Peter,  under  his  influence.  As  to  the 
time  when  the  lost  work  of  Papias  was 
written,  a  clue  is  found  in  his  statement 
that  he  would  seek  information  from  dis- 
ciples of  the  elders,  who  themselves  had 
been  disciples  of  the  apostles.  He  prob- 
ably wrote  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  125 
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A.  D.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  he 
attached  more  value  to  sayings  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth  than  to  written 
accounts.  The  great  Gnostic  teacher, 
Marcion,  who  came  to  Rome  about  140 
A.  D.  from  Asia  Minor,  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  with  a  gospel  showing  a 
marked  similarity  to  the  gospel  of  Luke. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century, 
the  tradition  becomes  fixed  that  the 
Synoptic  gospels  were  written  by  the 
apostle  Matthew,  Peter's  disciple  Mark, 
and  Paul's  disciple  Luke.  The  constant 
repetition  of  this  statement  as  to  author- 
ship and  date  in  succeeding  centuries 
adds  absolutely  nothing  to  its  credibility, 
since  it  is  based  on  no  independent  judg- 
ment or  new  material  for  determining  the 
matter.  It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  there  is  no  external  Evidence  what- 
ever earlier  than  the  second  quarter  of 
the  second  century  of  the  existence  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  that  the  first 
reference  to  Luke  is  still  later. 

On  the  border-line  between  external 
and  internal  evidence  lie  the  indications 
of  a  gradual  growth  of  these  documents. 
To  the  student  of  Hebrew  literature, — 
whether  canonical,  apocryphal  or  pseude- 
pigraphal, — nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  expect  in  later  Jewish  writings  such 
accretions  by  glossators,  compilers  and 
editors.  None  of  these  books  has  come 
down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  Owners 
of  manuscripts  and  copyists  invariably 
made  their  annotations,  correcting,  ex- 
plaining, and  enlarging  the  text  before 
them.  That  the  same  holds  true  of  the 
gospels  is  certain,  not  only  from  internal 
evidence,  but  also  from  external  testi- 
mony. The  copy  of  Luke's  gospel  which 
was  used  by  Marcion  did  not  contain  the 
first  two  chapters,  and  here  and  there 
lacked  a  paragraph  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  Mark  xvi :  9  ff .  is  not  found  in  our 
earliest  manuscripts,  while  some  codices 
contain  a  different  ending.     It  has  re- 


cently been  pointed  out  that  Eusebius, 
before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  quoted  the 
so-called  Great  Commission  in  Matthew 
xxviii  in  a  shorter  form,  leaving  out 
both  the  commandment  to  baptize  and 
the  trinitarian  formula.  In  some  parts 
of  the  church,  apparently,  the  last  words 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  en- 
joined upon  his  disciples  to  go  out  into 
all  the  world  teaching  the  nations  in  his 
name.  Late  and  unauthentic  as  even 
this  saying  unquestionably  is,  it  is  no 
doubt  more  original  than  the  reading 
given  by  the  manuscripts  of  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries. 

While  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  it  is 
thus  possible  to  show,  by  external  testi- 
mony, the  growth  of  a  Biblical  docu- 
ment, a  close  examination  of  its  contents 
seldom  fails  to  reveal  the  work  of  many 
hands.  It  is  manifest  on  thoughtful 
reading  of  Luke  i  and  ii,  that  this  addi- 
tion to  the  gospel  is  itself  of  a  highly 
composite  character,  including  extracts 
from  the  book  of  Zechariah;  a  Jewish 
psalm, — ascribed  to  Mary  instead  of 
Elizabeth ;  a  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, — subse- 
quently re-touched  by  an  editor  believ- 
ing in  the  Virgin  birth;  and  the  gene- 
alogy intended  to  prove  the  Davidic.  de- 
scent of  Jesus.  If  such  was  the  fate  of 
a  section  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  gospel,  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  rest  had  escaped  similar 
treatment?  The  excerpts  of  Marcion's 
gospel  show,  indeed,  how  differently  the 
text  of  the  same  evangelistic  narrative 
would  read  in  different  copies.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  Gnostic  circles 
copyists  allowed  themselves  certain  liber- 
ties ;  but  the  same  liberties  were  also  ex- 
ercised in  Catholic  circles.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  Matthew  i  and  ii 
represent  a  later  addition  to  the  first  gos- 
pel ;  that  the  commission  to  Peter  in  Mat- 
thew xvi, — more  correctly  interpreted  by 
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Catholic  exegetes  than  by  most  Protes- 
tants,— reveals  the  ascendency  of  the  Ro- 
man episcopate;  and  that  the  last  com- 
mandment to  the  disciples  in  Matthew 
xxviii  was  not  an  original  part  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  even  when  such  obvious  ac- 
cretions are  removed,  this  gospel  ex- 
hibits such  marked  contrasts  of  view 
point,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  all 
the  remaining  parts  to  the  same  author. 
Hilgenfeld  seems  justified  in  his  conten- 
tion that  the  earlier  Jewish  Christian  gos- 
pel has  been  worked  over  by  a  writer, 
viewing  the  life  of  Jesus  from  a  different 
angle  of  vision.  The  gospel  of  Mark 
gives  the  impression  of  greater  integrity. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Scholten 
did  not  go  too  far  in  attempting  to 
sever  from  his  Proto-Mark  later  addi- 
tions, but  indications  are  not  lacking  that 
here  also  other  hands  than  that  of  the 
original  author  have  been  at  work. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  of  gradual 
growth  is  of  utmost  importance.  We 
possess  none  of  the  gospels  in  its  original 
form.  A  manifestly  late  addition  to  a 
gospel  can  create  no  prejudice  in  a  truly 
critical  mind  against  a  comparatively  high 
age  of  the  document  itself.  It  often 
happens  that  it  is  just  an  old  and  cher- 
ished work,  or  an  excellent  and  highly 
esteemed  manuscript,  that  receives  the 
most  glosses.  If  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  neither  Matthew  i  and  ii, 
nor  Luke  i  and  ii,  formed  a  part  of  these 
gospels  in  the  first  draft,  the  assumption 
that  Mark  is  older  because  it  begins  with 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  must  at  once  be  set 
aside.  If  the  commandment  to  baptize 
in  the  name  of  the  three  persons  is  an 
expansion  of  the  earlier  statement: 
"teach  the  nations  in  my  name !"  in  Mat- 
thew xxviii:  19,  it  is  evident  that  no 
argument  as  to  the  date  of  the  original 
gospel  can  be  based  upon  a  text  that  had 
not  yet  won  its  way  to  universal  recog- 


nition in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  question  of  authorship  can 
scarcely  be  determined  with  certainty. 
A  tradition  that  appears  for  the  first 
time  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  has  been  preserved 
only  in  late  excerpts  of  a  work  written 
at  that  time,  does  not  carry  with  it  as 
much  authority  as  one  might  wish.  It 
may  simply  reflect  the  current  opinion  of 
the  period  in  Asia  Minor.  It  may  have 
some  foundation  in  historic  fact.  Its 
accuracy  cannot  be  proved.  We  can 
only  resort  to  more  or  less  plausible  con- 
jecture. Papias  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  with  a  number  of  Greek  gospels, 
and  assumed  that  they  were  different 
renderings  of  the  same  Aramaic  gospel. 
Their  differences  appear  to  have  made 
him  distrustful  of  written  sources  and 
the  more  anxious  to  learn  orally  even 
from  representatives  of  the  third  genera- 
tion what  Jesus  had  said.  It  is  clear  that 
he  did  not  himself  know  the  Aramaic 
gospel,  or  he  would  have  consulted  it. 
But  he  may  have  known  that  such  a 
work  actually  existed.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  an  Aramaic  gospel  cir- 
culated in  Syria,  and  that  many  under- 
took to  render  it  into  Greek.  It  may 
have  been  interpreted  orally  at  first,  and 
the  translations  of  the  different  sections 
may  afterwards  have  been  committed  to 
writing  and  arranged.  This  is  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  Aramaic  Targums 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Greek  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament.  These  ver- 
sions also  illustrate  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
original  text  in  the  hands  of  such  inter- 
preters. Furthermore,  it  is  natural  that 
the  Aramaic  gospel  itself  should  have 
been*  frequently  copied,  and  in  the  process 
of  copying  should  have  undergone  many 
changes.  There  is  no  serious  objection 
to  the  view  that  the  "Gospel  according  to 
the    Hebrews"    originally   was    such    a 
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copy,  though  it  received  many  additions 
in  later  times.  Whether  this  Aramaic 
gospel  contained,  in  addition  to  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  editorial  superscriptions, 
or  even  brief  narratives  of  deeds  done  by 
Jesus,  cannot  be  absolutely  decided.  But 
the  analogy  of  Old  Testament  usage 
weighs  heavily  in  the  balances.  We 
have  no  collection  of  prophetic  oracles  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  is  not  supplied 
with  such  headings,  and  accounts  of 
events  connected  with  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  are  frequently  interspersed  in 
books  entitled  "The  Words  of  Amos,'' 
"The  Words  of  Jeremiah,"  and  the  like. 
Papias,  evidently,  had  heard  that  the 
Aramaic  gosepl  was  written  by  Matthew. 
As  Matthew  was  said  to  have  been  a  pub- 
lican, tradition  may  have  seized  upon  him 
as  the  most  likely  to  have  written  down 
the  words  of  Jesus.  But  this  fact,  if  it 
is  a  fact,  also  renders  it  possible  that 
Matthew  may  have  actually  done  this 
service.  We  know  that  disciples  of 
famous  rabbis  would,  in  the  first  place, 
seek  to  preserve  in  memory  and  to  trans- 
mit by  word  of  mouth  the  utterances  of 
their  teachers.  But  as  aids  to  memory, 
more  than  as  guarantees  of  accuracy, 
they  would  permit  themselves  the  use  of 
memoranda.  It  is  probable  that  this 
method  to  which  we  owe  the  Talmud 
was  already  employed  in  earlier  times 
by  the  collectors  of  the  sayings  of  the 
wise.  Some  disciple  of  Jesus, — it  mat- 
ters little  whether  his  name  was  Mat- 
thew or  not, — may,  in  his  old  age,  have 
written  down  in  Aramaic  some  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus.  The  remarkable 
preservation  of  an  earlier  strand  of  tra- 
dition out  of  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing view  concerning  Jesus  in  .a  later 
generation  speaks  in  favor  of  this  view. 
Or  the  Aramaic  gospel  may  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  the  second  genera- 
tion who  gave  the  words  of  Jesus  on  the 
authority  of  Matthew.     This   transmis- 


sion of  the  decisions  of  one  rabbi  in  the 
name  of  a  later  teacher  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  Talmud.  Gradually  the 
collection  of  sayings  would  be  provided 
with  headings  and  set  in  a  framework  of 
history.  One  of  the  Greek  translations 
of  this  gospel  may  have  become  the  an- 
cestor of  our  present  gospel  according 
to  Matthew. 

The  tradition  of  Papias  concerning 
the  second  gospel  connects  it  directly  with 
Mark,  and  indirectly  with  Peter.  The 
gospel  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
Rome.  It  does  not  have  the  appearance 
of  being  a  translation.  The  connection 
of  the  gospel  with  Peter  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  after-thought.  There  is  no 
historic  evidence  that  Peter  was  ever  in 
Rome.  But  as  the  tradition  took  form 
that  he  had  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  desire  would  naturally  be  felt  to  give 
his  authority  to  the  gospel  recognized  in 
that  church.  An  earlier  tradition  con- 
necting it  with  Mark  could  not  be  set 
aside;  but  it  was  possible  to  bring  the 
Mark  on  whose  authority  the  gospel  was 
presented  in  Rome  into  connection  with 
Peter. 

At  least  since  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  the  third  gospel  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Luke.  Before  that  time  it  ap- 
parently circulated  without  the  reputed 
author's  name.  If  the  compiler  and 
editor  of  Acts  is  identical  with  the  com- 
piler and  editor  of  the  third  gospel,  he 
had  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Theophilus ; 
but  who  the  autor  ad  Theophilum  was, 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  of  interest  to 
learn  from  his  Preface  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  numerous  written  gospels, 
but  also  drew  upon  the  living  streams  of 
tradition.  In  view  of  the  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  character  of  the  great 
bulk  of  Jewish  literature  produced  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  we  should  be  equally 
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ignorant  as  to  who  wrote  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

In  proportion  as  this  fact  becomes  gen- 
erally recognized,  the  interest  grows  in 
the  attempts  to  discover  the  sources  used 
by  the  authors  of  these  gospels.  In  re- 
cent times  a  large  number  of  scholars 
have  accepted  the  so-called  "two-source 
theory."  According  to  this  theory  the 
authors  of  Matthew  and  Luke  had  before 
them  the  gospel  of  Mark,  and  all  three 
made  use  of  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  written  in  Greek,  and  now  lost. 
The  theory  involves  the  priority  of  Mark 
and  the  more  exhaustive  use  of  the 
Logia  by  Luke  than  by  either  of  his 
predecessors.  The  chief  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  priority  of  Mark  are:  (i) 
that  it  is  shorter  than  the  others,  (2) 
that  practically  all  that  it  a)ntains  is  also 
found  in  the  others,  and  (3)  that  the 
historic  development  of  Jesus'  career 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  it  than  in  the 
others.  So  far  as  Luke  is  concerned,  it 
is  well  nigh  universally  admitted  that 
this  gospel  is  later  than  the  other  two. 
All  that  might  be  contended  for  is  that 
in  not  a  few  instances  Luke  has  pre- 
served a  more  original  form  of  the  ut- 
terances of  Jesus.  But  as  between  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  the  arguments  adduced 
are  far  from  convincing.  Whether  Mat- 
thew, even  in  its  first  Greek  form,  was 
more  extensive  than  Mark  cannot  be 
determined ;  even  if  it  was,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  later,  since 
Mark  may  have  made  a  selection;  that 
this  is  the  case  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  sayings  that  seem 
to  go  back  to  genuine  utterances  of  Jesus 
in  Matthew  than  in  Mark ;  and  when  the 
term  "son  of  man"  is  correctly  under- 
stood as  generic  "man,"  as  it  must  be  in 
view  of  the  only  possible  meaning  of 
bar  nasha,  the  only  possible  Aramaic 
phrase  that  could  have  been  translated 
"son  of  man,"  the  assumed  superiority 


of  Mark's  narrative  as  unfolding  the 
Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  falls  to 
the  ground.  While  there  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  supposing  that  a  number  of 
early  Christian  works  have  been  lost,  and 
that  among  them  there  once  was  such  a 
Logia  Jesu  as  many  modem  scholars  re- 
sort to  for  an  explanation  of  the  Synoptic 
problem,  the  hypothesis  seems  unneces- 
sary, and  only  productive  of  new  diffi- 
culties. If  it  is  supposed  that  all  the 
three  evangelists  had  before  them  the 
same  source,  this  alleged  collection  of 
sayings,  their  treatment  of  it  must  have 
been  characterized  by  quite  as  much  free- 
dom, if  not  arbitrariness,  as  the  simpler 
theory  of  the  use  of  one  gospel  by  the 
others  implies.  In  fact,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  constantly  oc- 
curring differences  in  the  rendering  of 
the  same  saying,  if  it  is  thought  that  they 
all  copied  from  the  same  book.  There 
is  a  long  section  in  Luke  (ix:  51-xviii: 
14)  containing  numerous  utterances  not 
found  either  in  Mark  or  in  Matthew.  It 
is  held  by  many  that  these  sayings  were 
taken  from  the  so-called  Logia.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  why  they  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  earlier 
evangelists.  There  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  two-source  theory  has 
seen  its  palmiest  days.  The  fresh  at- 
tention given  to  the  gospels  in  recent 
times  by  Semitic  scholars,  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  earlier  Jewish  literature, 
has  tended  to  break  down  many  a  posi- 
tion deemed  impregnable  by  men  whose 
minute  study  of  the  New  Testament  text 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  have  rightly 
given  great  weight  to  their  opinions,  but 
who  have  failed  to  search  for  the 
Aramaic  original  of  gospel  texts  or  gos- 
pel phrases,  to  realize,  in  spite  of  Luke 
and  Papias,  the  importance  of  a  living 
tradition,  and  to  gauge  the  liberty  with 
which  men  of  action,  with  vital  interests 
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and  uncritical  minds,  seize  upon  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  outward  form  of 
an  utterance  and  unconsciously  modify 
the  thought  as  well  as  the  words. 

The  two-source  theory  has  done  a  use- 
ful service  in  bringing  about  a  reaction 
against  the  exaggerated  importance  given 
by  some  critics  to  the  personal  character- 
istics and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
evangelists.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
question  but  that  the  conflict  as  to  the 
permanent  obligation  to  obey  the  law 
must  have  affected  the  minds  of  those 
who  transmitted  words  of  Jesus  and 
given  shape  to  many  a  saying  recorded. 
In  this  Baur  and  the  Tuebingen  school 
were  right.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  individual  experiences  and  personal 
•convictions  of  the  evangelists,  as  well  as 
the  general  development  of  the  Church, 
must  have  colored  their  presentations  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  the  merit  of  Bruno 
Bauer,  Volkmar  and,  recently,  Wrede 
to  have  called  attention  to  this  personal 
equation.  But  the  impression  is  growing 
that  the  evangelists  themselves,  and  even 
the  later  interpolators,  were  far  less  con- 
scious, less  actuated  by  party  motives, 
less  eager  to  have  Jesus  say  what  they 
wished  he  might  say,  than  anxious  to 
set  down  what  they  actually  believed  he 
had  said  and  done  and  suffered.  Most 
of  the  transformation  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  into  fact,  of  prophetic  utter- 
ances with  a  universal  significance  into 
special  Messianic  claims,  of  simple  cures 
into  marvels  of  thaumaturgy,  or  ordi- 
nary human  experience  into  myth  and 
legend,  no  doubt  lay  behind  these 
authors,  was  the  work  of  successive 
generations. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  absolute 
dates  for  the  Synoptic  gospels.  The  in- 
fluence of  Josephus  upon  Luke  has  been 
cited  as  showing  that  the  third  gospel 
cannot  have  been  written  before  lOO  A. 
D.     The  argument  would  be  more  con- 


vincing, if  the  most  unmistakable  signs 
of  his  influence  were  not  found  precisely 
in  those  parts  which  seem  to  have  been 
abided  in  a  later  time.  Nevertheless,  it 
is,  on  other  grounds,  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  Mat- 
thew, in  some  form,  and  Mark  were  ap- 
parently used,  and  in  certain  sections  an- 
other source  is  likely  to  have  been  used. 
It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  the  gospel 
literature  was  already  somewhat  exten- 
sive. But  Luke  also  drew  from  tradi- 
tion. Words  took  the  form  in  which 
they  had  been  familiar  to  the  author,  and 
many  sayings  received  a  new  significance 
through  his  own  conception  of  the  gos- 
pel. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  peculiar  opposition  to 
wealth  and  emphasis  upon  mercy  that 
have  been  observed  in  the  gospel  go  back 
to  the  original  utterances  of  Jesus.  Thus 
the  effective  contrasts  between  "blessed 
are  ye  that  are  poor,"  *'blessed  are  ye  who 
are  hungry,  for  ye  shall  be  fed,"  and 
"woe  unto  you  who  are  rich"  have  a 
ring  of  originality  lacking  in  Matthew's 
"blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  "blessed 
are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness."  The  parables  of  the  lost 
and  of  the  good  Samaritan  are  not  less 
genuine  products  of  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
because  they  apparently  came  to  Luke 
through  some  gospel  not  now  extant. 
The  accounts  of  Marcion's  gospel  show 
that  Luke  underwent  many  changes  in 
the  course  of  the  second  century,  both 
in  Gnostic  and  Catholic  circles.  Mark 
may  have  been  written  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  century.  It  contains  elements 
that  seem  to  have  been  in  the  gospel  from 
the  beginning  that  cannot  have  taken 
that  shape  before  the  time  indicated. 
Not  much  earlier  is  that  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Aramaic  gospel  which,  by 
various  additions,  some  of  them  very 
late,    became   our   gospel   according   to 
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Matthew.  The  reference  to  the  murder 
of  Zachariah  ben  Berechiah,  who  was 
slain  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  w^ll 
have  taken  its  present  form  until  at  least 
a  generation  had  passed  since  the  event. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Jesus  does  not 
prophesy  the  death  of  Zachariah,  which 
took  place  thirty  to  forty  years  after  his 
own  death,  but  phophesies  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  as  a  punishment  for 
the  murder  of  Zachariah.  The  use  of 
the  Synoptic  Apocslypse  which  cannot 
have  originated  before  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  all  the  Synoptics,  or  at  least  the 
incorporation  of  its  material  in  all  the 
three  gospels,  also  indicates  the  period 
when  the  first  of  them  was  written.  As 
for  the  Aramaic  gospel,  our  ignorance 
in  regard  to  its  extent  renders  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  date.  If  the  Synoptic 
Apocalypse  already  formed  a  part  of  this 
work,  it  cannot  have  been  written  before 
70  A.  D.  The  term  "Son  of  Man"  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  known  in  a 
Messianic  sense  to  this  gospel.  As  the 
same  is  true  of  the  apocalypses  of  Baruch 
and  Ezra,  written  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  the  Greek  translation  that  in- 
troduced the  term  as  a  title,  can  scarcely 
have  been  made  before  the  end  of  the 
century. 

If  the  Synoptic  gospels  are  thus  of 
comparatively  late  date,  the  question  of 
their  trustworthiness  naturally  receives 
added  importance.  That  much  of  the 
material  brought  together  in  these  books 
is  without  historic  value  for  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  largely  the 
merit  of  Strauss  to  have  pointed  out  the 
mythical  and  legendary  character  of 
many  of  the  stories,  and  also  to  have 
shown  what  a  fruitful  source  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  was.  The  miraculous 
element  is  to-day  rejected  by  all  com- 
petent and  independent  critics.  But  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  reaction  against 


what  was  artificial  in  the  old  rationalism, 
Strauss  went  too  far  in  one  direction 
and  not  far  enough  in  another.  He  was 
inclined  to  deny  any  basis  of  fact  in  the 
stories  of  miraculous  cures.  Scholars  at 
the  present  time  find  it  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  was  led  by  his  sym- 
pathy and  his  natural  gifts  to  heal  the 
sick  by  casting  out  demons.  Some- 
times his  cures  were  successful,  some- 
times not.  His  diagnosis  of  disease  may 
have  been  at  fault;  his  heart  was  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strauss  assumed  that 
Jesus  looked  upon  himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  sought  to  explain  the  growth 
of  his  Messianic  consciousness.  Bruno 
Bauer  and  Holtzman  were  right  in 
pointing  out  how  scant  the  evidence  is 
of  any  Messianic  hope  before  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  how  purely 
political  the  idea  was  during  the  first  part 
of  that  century.  Lagarde,  with  his  keen 
insight,  discovered  the  fact  that  there 
remain  imbedded  in  the  present  gospels 
survivals  of  an  earlier  tradition  accord- 
ing to  which  Jesus  did  not  look  upon 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  did  not  de- 
sire to  become  King  of  Israel. 

The  recent  investigations  concerning 
the  term  "Son  of  Man"  have  led  a  num- 
ber of  Semitic  scholars  to  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  never  used  this  phrase  con- 
cerning himself  as  a  Messianic  title. 
With  this  the  last  argument  in  favor  of 
his  having  regarded  himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah falls  to  the  ground.  He  appears 
as  a  prophet.  Similarly,  his  use  of  the 
term  "Son  of  God"  indicates  that  he  gave 
to  it  an  ethical  sense,  and  did  not  asso- 
ciate with  it  any  metaphysical  signifi- 
cance. The  discovery  of  this  older  tra- 
dition adds  immeasurably  to  our  assur- 
ance that  there  is  a  historic  nucleus  in  the 
gospels,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  actually 
existed,  and  that  his  teaching  was  of 
such  importance  as  to  justify  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Christian  movement  with  his 
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name.  His  matchless  parables,  his  free 
and  critical  attitude  to  the  law  and  the 
temple-cult,  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  day,  his  courageous 
defense  of  the  little  ones,  his  fraternizing 
with  the  socially  ostracised,  his  lofty 
idealism,  his  ardent  expectation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  his  distrust  of  the 
Messianic  idea,  his  humility  and  his  love, 
account  sufficiently  for  the  actions  of 
both  his  enemies  and  his  friends,  for  the 
prophet's  death  and  the  inscription  on 
the  cross  charging  him  with  being  what 
he  never  was, — an  aspirant  to  royalty, — 
and  for  the  transformed  and  spiritualized 
Messiahship,  later  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
'disciples.     The  more  radically  this  older 


tradition  differs  from  the  views  of  the 
evangelists  themselves,  the  greater  is  the 
guarantee  of  its  essential  trustworthi- 
ness. Critically  examined  the  Synoptic 
gospels  prove  to  be  a  palimpsest,  pre- 
senting on  the  surface  a  picture  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  wonder- 
working Saviour,  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  raised  from  the 
dead,  while  below  this  later  creation 
there  may  be  seen  the  outlines  of  a  figure 
more  human,  but  not  less  majestic,  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth,  whose  teaching, 
spirit  and  character  made  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Nathaniel  Schmidt. 


New  Light  on  the  Negro, 


One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
which  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
negro  is  his  capacity  for  education.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  extreme  opin- 
ion of  an  undoubtedly  representative 
man  like  Governor  Vardaman,  who  re- 
gards the  negro  as  unfit  for  even  the  most 
elementary  education,  and  as  a  creature 
who  would  be  both  happier  and  more  ser- 
viceable in  the  nation  without  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  stands  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion and  of  practical  policy  based  upon  it 
represented  by  the  two  distinguished 
negro  leaders, — Mr.  Booker  Washington, 
who  regards  the  negro  as  needing  almost 
excusively  a  utilitarian  and  entirely  prac- 
tical education;  and  Prof.  Du  Bois  with 
his  passionate  plea  for  the  participation 
of  the  nego,  or  at  least  the  "Talented 
Tenth,"  in  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education.  It  is  this  talented  tenth  that 
are  to  be  the  leavening  forces  through 
whom  education  is  to  be  diffused,  and 
among  which  the  leaders  and  em  mcipa- 
tors  of  the  negro  race  are  to  be  f^und. 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  the  considera- 


tion of  this  question  no  light  should  have 
been  thrown,  or  even  sought,  from  the 
past  history  and  achievements  of  the  race 
in  its  native  habitat, — perhaps  the  more 
so  inasmuch  as  some  ethnologists  of  note 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  have 
been  exploring  the  history  of  the  negro 
race  in  Africa.  The  facts  that  are  thus 
being  brought  to  light  tend  to  give  us 
quite  a  new  encouraging  and  stimulating 
conception  of  the  negro  nature  and  its 
capacities.  Believing  in  the  importance 
of  making  these  facts  more  generally 
known,  we  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Franz 
Boas,  the  distinguished  ethnologist  of  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
a  statement  of  the  more  important  of 
these  facts,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
article  he  contributes  to  this  issue  on 
what  the  negro  has  done  in  Africa.  Es- 
pecially important  is  his  statement  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  negro  found 
himself  in  his  changed  American  en- 
vironment, which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  evidence  of  the  powers  and 
the  legacy  which  he  brought  with  him. 
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Books  That  Concern   Us, 


Rousseau  and  Naturamsm  in  Life  and 
Thought.  By  William  Henry  Hudson..  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  $1.25. 
pp.  X,  260.  [The  World's  Epoch- Makers.] 
This  book  gives  a  competent  and  balanced 
account  and  estimate  of  a  man  and  a  writer 
who  almost  inevitably  provokes  to  excessive 
laudation  or  condemnation.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  biographical  subjects;  and  he 
needs  an  equable  biographer.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Davidson's  monograph  in  the  Great 
Educators'  Series  is  an  illustration  of  the  need 
of  this  equableness ;  it  scourges  Rousseau  with 
a  partisan  fierceness  which  knows  scant  pity 
or  palliation.  It  is  vigorous  and  stimulating; 
but  misleading  and  unsympathetic  in  the  main. 
Professor  Hudson  presents  his  subject  in  juster 
perspective,  with  the  aid  of  more  painstaking 
research  and  a  closer  and  kindlier  eye  upon 
the  facts.  Alx)ut  half  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  story  of  Rousseau's  life,  and  the  second 
part  to  a  survey  and  estimate  of  his  writings 
and  opinions  on  Art,  Science,  Politics,  Educa- 
tion, and  Religion,  with  a  chapter  on  "La 
NYonvelle  H^'^loise,"  and  another  on  "Rousseau 
as  Epoch-Maker."  While  there  is  nothing 
especially  striking  or  divinatory  in  the  reading 
of  Rousseau's  character  and  teaching,  and 
while  the  "Confessions"  are  not  drawn  upon 
as  they  might  be,  the  total  presentment  is  just 
and  well  proportioned.  The  chapter  on 
Rousseau's  Religious  Writings  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  that  on  fimile  gives  a 
skilful  summary  of  his  views. 


Supervision  and  Education  in  Charity.  By 
Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett,  Ph.  D.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  series  on 
American  Philanthropy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  is  timely  and  important,  and 
written  in  a  style  to  attract  readers  who  are 
not  specialists.  In  Chapter  I  Dr.  Brackett 
gives  a  history  of  the  pioneer  individuals  and 
associations  contributing  to  change  the  move- 
ment of  philanthropy  from  one  of  "mere  alle- 
viation and  care  to  efforts  for  cure  and  pre- 
vention." Chapters  II  and  III  show  the  growth 
in  numbers  and  efficiency  of  public  and  private 
agencies  for  supervision  of  institutions  and 
the  aid  of  the  unfortunate.  Chapters  IV  and 
V  give  an  account  of  the  growth  of  national 
and  state  Conferences  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, and  the  work  they  have  accomplished 


in  collecting,  recording,  and  publishing  data 
for  study  of  methods  and  ideals  in  philanthrop- 
ic work.  Chapter  VI  records  the  great  range 
and  definite  value  of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity,  not  only  in  improving  the  practice  of 
charity  as  an  art,  but  also  in  helping  to  secure 
better  social  conditions  and  more  effective 
agencies  for  the  prevention  of  poverty  and 
degradation.  Chapter  VII  relates  the  progress 
of  distinct  instruction  in  "applied  sociology" 
in  educational  institutions,  giving  the  interest- 
ing facts  that,  while  in  1893,  D**-  Warner  could 
report  but  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities 
giving  such  instruction,  Dr.  Brackett  is  now 
able  to  report  at  least  thirty-six.  Chapter  VIII 
gives  a  history  of  the  various  efforts  to  fur- 
nish technical  training  for  charity  workers  in 
the  Charities  Organizations  of  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  including  the  New  York  Summer 
School  of  Philanthropy.  The  contribution  to 
practical  philanthropy  and  to  the  study  of  its 
problems  which  Women's  Clubs  and  Associa- 
tions have  made,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ninth  chapter,  which  gives  the  hopeful  total 
of  431  clubs  studying  "sociology,  political 
economy  or  philanthropy,"  and  425  "doing 
practical  work,"  out  of  a  total  of  1,200  clubs 
investigated  in  1899.  Add  to  these  the  Dea- 
coness and  Mission  Training  Schools,  the 
study  classes  of  individual  churches,  and  of 
associations  like  the  "Women's  Alliance,"  and 
the  sum  of  educational  work  done  for  and 
by  women  in  the  philanthropic  world  makes  a 
large  showing.  A.  G.  S. 


The  Nature  of  Man.     Studies  in  Optimis- 
tic Phiw)S0Phy.    By  Elie  Metchnikoff,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Pasteur  Institute.    Translation 
Edited  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  D. 
Sc,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
"Notwithstanding  the  real  advance  made  by 
science,  expressions  of  discontent  with  it  are 
familiar.      Science,    it   is   said,   no   doubt  has 
ameliorated  the  material  conditions  of  human 
life,  but  is  powerless  to  solve  those  moral  and 
philosophical  questions  that  interest  people  so 
deeply."      Thus    Prof.    Metchnikoff's    opening 
sentences.    The  moral  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions  are   those   which   man   has   in   all   ages 
propounded    to    the    Sphinx,    "Whence   came 
we?"  and  "Whither  are  we  going?"    To  these 
this  book  devotes  itself,  in  the  conviction  that 
science  has  at  last  answered  them.    The  author, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  a  Russian  biolo- 
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gist,  attached  to  the  Pasteur  Institute,  whose 
most  important  contribution  to  science  is  his 
discovery  of  one  of  the  functions  of  the  phag- 
ocytes (voracious  cells),  or  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  which  make  perpetual  war  against 
intruding  germs  of  disease,  and  to  whose 
activity  it  is  largely  due  that  the  cells  of  the 
heart,  liver,  brain  and  other  organs,  are  des- 
troyed and  their  place  taken  by  connective 
tissue. 

By  what  line  of  argument  does  he  reach  the 
conclusion  that  science  has  at  last  found  answers 
to  the  questions  for  which  humanity  has  been 
waiting  so  long?  Briefly,  this:  Man,  "a  kind 
of  miscarriage  of  an  ape,"  shows  in  his  bodily 
structure  many  examples  of  "disharmony,"  or 
lack  of  adaptations  in  structure  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  environment,  owing  to  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  conditions  of  his  life  since 
his  origin  from  Simian  ancestors.  These  dis- 
harmonies are  shown  among  the  organs  of  the 
body,  in  the  wisdom  teeth,  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, and  the  large  intestine, — all  examples 
of  organs  of  little  or  no  use  in  present  con- 
ditions, and  which  often  are,  moreover, 
the  seats  of  disease.  Examples  of  such  dis- 
harmonies are  also  to  be  seen  in  man's  family 
and  social  instincts,  in  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  which  develops  only  late  in  life, 
and  in  the  impossibility  of  reaching  under 
present  conditions  an  instinct  of  natural 
death.  These  numerous  disharmonies,  "the 
source  of  all  our  troubles,"  have  been  the  point 
of  attack  for  religious  and  philosophical 
systems  since  man  first  began  to  think. 

The  failure  of  religion  and  philosophy  hav- 
ing been  made  clear,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  science  can  do  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  By  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
man's  structure,  and  a  further  development  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  together  with  obedi- 
ence to  laws  of  hygiene,  disease  will  be  con- 
quered, and  the  sufferings  of  humanity  from 
that  source  assuaged.  By  the  discovery  of 
some  method  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  higher 
cells  and  of  preventing  the  injurious  activities 
of  the  phagocytes,  life  may  be  increased  to  one 
hundred  years  or  more.  A  natural  instinct  of 
death  may  then  develop  which  will  make  men 
as  willing  to  die  as  they  now  are  to  lie  down 
to  sleep.  So,  then,  to  the  question,  "whence?" 
science  answers  "From  early  ancestry  among 
the  apes";  to  the  question,  "whither?"  she  re- 
plies, "nowhere." 

The  .biologist  may  question  also,  on  purely 
biological  grounds,  the  likelihood  of  these 
benign    phagocytes,    which    show  so  tender  a 


solicitude  for  the  tissues  of  the  body  in 
early  life,  turning  and  rending  them  as  old 
age  comes  on.  It  is  not  a  biological  conception 
which  presents  the  elements  which  compose  the 
body  as  warring  against  each  other.  Finally, 
it  must  be  said  that  science  has  as  yet  no  data 
from  which  it  is  able  either  to  assert  or  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  consciousness 
in  another  state.  Prof.  Metchnikoff  goes  much 
further  than  many  biologists  when  he  admits 
the  possibility  of  building  up  a  "serious 
thesis  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul"  from 
the  presence  within  the  body  of  "the  immortal 
elements,  eggs  or  spermatozoa,"  even  if  he 
does  not  maintain  that  position  himself. 

H.  A.  K. 

The  Laws  of  Imitation.     By  Gabriel  Tarde. 

Translated  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.    $3.00  net.    pp.  xxix,  404. 

This  excellent  translation  of  a  book  to  which 

almost  every  latter-day  exponent  of  sociology 

and  psychology  is  deeply  indebted  will  receive 

a  hearty  welcome,   we   are  sure,   from   every 

student   and   teacher  of  these   subjects,    from 

every  earnest  educator,  and  from  not  a   few 

general  readers.     It  was  as  recently  as   1890 

that  the  original  was  first  published;  and  yet 

it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  work 

has  already  become  a  classic  in  its  field.     It 

has  virtually  added  a  new  and  vital  topic  to 

sociology,  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  it  has 

opened  up  a  new  point  of  view  to  the  historian 

and  philosopher. 

For  any  prior  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
imitation  that  was  at  all  searching  we  have 
to  go  as  far  back  as  Plato;  who  in  discussing 
education  in  his  "Republic,"  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  many  and  subtle  ways  in  which  the 
imitative  tendency  operated  in  the  young  to 
mould  them  to  the  likeness  of  what  they  saw 
and  heard, — persons,  stories,  songs,  colors, 
sounds,  scenes,  objects  of  all  kinds.  No 
thinker  seems  to  Jiave  followed  Plato's  clue 
or  to  have  discerned  in  imitation  a  dominant 
factor  in  human  development  until  Tarde 
arrived.  According  to  his  own  theory,  he  must 
have  been  in  the  fortunate  position  of  a  re- 
cipient from  his  contemporaries  of  certain 
imitations  or  refractions  of  ideas  converging 
upon  his  own  conception  of  imitation,  or  he 
must  have  been  the  lucky  subject  of  certain 
propitious  or  unpropitious  interferences  of 
rival  beliefs  or  desires  which  made  that  con- 
ception possible  and  inevitable;  so  that  he 
must  not  be  credited  with  originality  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
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But  in  whatever  way  he  came  by  it,  his 
theory  derives  much  of  its  significance  and 
fascination  from  its  being  rooted  in  the  con- 
ception of  imitation  as  one  manifestation  of 
a  law  of  repetition  and  resemblance  which 
holds  throughout  the  animate  and  inanimate 
worlds.  It  is  one  mode  of  universal  activity, 
of  universal  repetition,  of  the  great  rhythmic, 
undulating  stress  and  strain  of  cosmic  life. 
There  arc  three  of  such  modes:  social  repe- 
tition, which  is  exhibited  in  imitation;  vital 
repetition,  which  is  seen  in  heredity;  and 
physical  repetition,  which  is  expressed  in 
vibration.  That  is  to  say,  imitation  plays  in 
social  life  (human  and  animal)  a  part  like 
that  of  heredity  in  organic  life,  and  vibration 
among  organic  bodies;  it  accounts  for  the  re- 
semblances to  be  found  in  each  sphere.  It 
has  many  forms, — custom-imitation,  fashion- 
imitation,  sympathy-imitation,  obedience-  imi- 
tation, ets., — but  it  is  one  in  principle;  and  is 
the  elemental  social  fact  by  which  society 
is  society. 

But  what  about  unlikenesses,  innovations, 
inventions?  These  arc  the  products  of  com- 
peting or  conflicting  imitations,  of  those  pro- 
pitious or  unpropitious  interferences  of  imita- 
tions with  one  another,  which  result  either  in 
the  modification  of  one  by  the  other  or  in  a 
new  type  or  model.  Such  a  field  of  fortunate 
conflict  is  your  inventor,  discoverer,  genius, 
great  man.  Needless  to  say  that  the  term 
"imitation"  so  employed  has  a  much  wider 
connotation  than  that  which  it  has  in  common 
speech. 

This  interesting  and  pregnant  theory  is  ex- 
pounded, elaborated,  and  defended  with  great 
resourcefulness,  scientific  and  historical.  It  is 
by  reason  of  its  wealth  of  illustration  that  the 
work  furnishes  such  attractive  and  illuminat- 
ing reading.  Recent  criticisms  have  shown  that 
the  theory  itself  must  be  modified  or  recast; 
but  into  that  we  cannot  go  here. 

Mrs.  Parsons*  translation  reads  well,  and  is 
thoroughly  competent.  We  have  noticed  a  few 
misprints,  and  an  occasional  American  bungle 
in  the  use  of  "shall"  and  "will";  but  these  are 
small  matters.  Professor  Giddings  furnishes 
in  his  brief  introduction  the  chief  facts  con- 
cerning M.  Tarde  and  his  writings;  and  there 
is  a  good  index.  We  may  safely  predict  a 
wide  circulation  for  this  indispensable  treatise. 
C 

The  Nature  of  Goodness.  By  G.  H.  Palmer 
(Alford  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Harvard 
University).  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25. 


In  his  Nobel  lectures  for  1899  Prof.  Palmer 
defined  the  sphere  of  ethics  as  distinct  from 
law,  aesthetics,  and  religion,  published  in  1901 
under  the  title,  "The  Field  of  Ethics."  Now, 
in  a  companion  volume,  he  discusses  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  this  field, — the  idea  of  the  Good. 

Goodness,  Prof.  Palmer  points  out,  is  one 
of  those  much  used  terms  whose  closer  defi- 
nition is  required  by  the  very  fact  of  wide 
usage.  We  speak  of  a  good  day,  a  good  boy, 
a  good  thrashing,  a  good  sermon,  etc.,  attach- 
ing widely  differing  ideas  to  the  word.  The 
professed  teacher  of  ethics  must  clearly  define 
the  nature  of  goodness,  leaving  the  preacher  of 
ethics  to  enforce  its  claims. 

According  to  Prof.  Palmer,  its  nature  is  two- 
fold. There  is  a  goodness  belonging  to  things 
and  animals  which  is  synonymous  with  fitness. 
Things  and  animals  are  already  good  for 
something:  they  are  good  for  use,  and  they 
tend  to  perish  or  decay  in  the  using.  On  the 
other  hand  the  goodness  that  characterizes 
persons  is  an  end  in  itself:  it  is  evolutionary; 
it  grows  stronger  and  fresher  by  employment: 
it  is  perennial.  A  good  knife  slowly  but  surely 
wears  out,  but  a  good  conscience  is  strength- 
ened by  every  exercise  of  its  functions.  Moral 
goodness,  in  fact,  "must  be  rendered  habitual 
before  it  can  reach  excellence." 

It  is  the  personal  or  moral  sort  of  goodness, 
naturally,  to  which  Prof.  Palmer  devotes  the 
major  part  of  his  study.  He  sees  four  qualities 
which  must  be  found  in  goodness  to  make  it 
of  this  high,  personal  order.  It  must  be  self- 
conscious,  self- directing,  self-developing,  and 
self-sacrificing.  Professor  Palmer  would  pre- 
fer, however,  to  have  substituted  for  the  term 
self -sacrifice  some  positive  word,  such  as  de- 
votion or  altruism.  Self-sacrifice,  he  says,  is 
a  misnomer;  for  the  actions  it  stands  for,  far 
from  sacrificing  the  true  and  highest  self,  only 
complete  and  purify  it. 

In  a  closing  word  on  "Nature  and  Spirit," 
the  author  pleads  for  a  truce  in  the  customary 
warfare  between  these  terms.  The  natural 
must  be  completed  in  the  spiritual  realm,  and 
the  spiritual  must  be  extended  to  permeate 
and  direct  all  the  natural  activities.  The  two 
can  be  no  more  separated  in  practice  (and 
personal  goodness  is  concerned  with  practice 
only)  than  can  ideal  and  effort  The  volume 
has  all  the  helpful  perspicacity  and  literary 
force  of  its  forerunner.  D.  S.  M. 


Shakespeare's  Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life. 
By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.  D.,  Asst. 
Prof,    of    Philosophy   in    the   University   of 
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Wisconsin.  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  pp. 
xiii,  232. 
The  Moral  System  op  Shakespeare  :  a  Popu- 
lar Illustration  of  Fiction  as  the  Experimen- 
tal Side  of  Philosophy.  By  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Chicago,  etc.  The 
Macmillan  Co.    pp.  viii,  381. 

Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  hold  over  a 
lengthy  review  of  these  important  books,  on 
a  common  theme,  for  our  next  issue. 

Recent  Works  on  (Moral  and  Religious 

Instruction, 
The  Child's  Religious  Life:  A  Study  of  the 
Child's  Religious  Nature  and  the  Best 
Methods   for  its  Training  and  Develop- 
ment.    By    Rev.    William    George    Koons. 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.    $1.00. 
"Here  at  last,"  we  say,  after  a  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents  and  opening  pages,  "is  a  book 
which  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  child  training.    To  its  author 
the  psychological  study  of  childhood  is  not  a 
sealed  subject.     He  seems  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  accept  the  dicta  of  modem  research, 
to  submit  his  thought  to  the  conclusions  of 
modern  science." 

But  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I,  things 
take  an  unexpected  turn.  Here  at  the  outset 
is  a  scientific  theory  carefully  detailed,  the 
child's  natural  tendencies  explained,  and  its 
needs  stated  in  the  light  of  modern  child-study. 
Then,  when  the  application  is  to  be  made  to  the 
religious  nature  and  needs  of  the  child,  the 
scientific  point  of  view  is  laid  aside,  the  old 
theories  of  the  child's  religious  needs  is  re- 
sumed, the  old  practices  rejuvenated.  Thus, 
on  page  5,  we  read  "The  newer  Pedagogy  has 
much  to  suggest  to  us.  The  study  of  child 
nature  has  revolutionized  our  schools.  Such 
study  is  to-day  seen,  more  clearly  than  ever, 
to  be  a  requisite  in  religious  training."  On 
page  27,  "Such  authorities  as  Prof.  Wm.  James, 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  others,  agree  that 
children's  senses,  instincts,  views  of  truth, 
emotions  are  very  different  from  those  of 
adults.  They  further  agree  that  the  old  super- 
stition that  children  have  innate  faculties  of 
such  a  finished  sort  that  they  intuitively  grasp 
great  truths, — especially  in  the  religious 
realm, — is  a  grave  error,  now  happily  passing 
away."  But  on  page  59:  "In  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  rise  of  religion  in  the  child  wc  have 
too  largely  overlooked  the  most  important 
factor, — the  presence  of  God  with  the  infant 


soul.  He  is  there  as  an  active  stimulus,  seeking 
to  enter  into  loving  relationship  with  the  child, 
as  its  powers  to  respond  gradually  unfold.  He 
does  not  await  any  action  on  the  child's  part, — 
he  takes  the  initiative ;  and  he  takes  it  as  soon 
as  the  child  can  make  the  least  response.  No 
mother  ever  hovered  over  child  so  tenderly, 
lovingly  and  constantly,  as  God  hovers  around 
the  infant  soul." 

It  is  as  if  the  author's  mind  were  arranged 
in  separate  water-tight  compartments.  At  first 
the  scientific  compartment  is  exhibited.  We 
are  edified  and  enlightened.  Then  it  is  care- 
fully closed,  and  the  non-scientific,  religious 
compartment  is  turned  to  our  view.  We  may 
be  edified,  but  certainly  this  time  we  are  not 
enlightened.  And  what  we  desire  more  than 
anything  else  is  to  be  enlightened. 

Sin  and  hereditary  depravity  give  the  writer 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  On  the  one  hand  his 
robust  common  sense  revolts  at  the  doctrine 
of  infant  depravity;  but  then  he  has  Adam's 
sin  and  the  consequent  depravity  of  the  human 
race  to  account  for.  He  makes  a  compromise. 
He  is  convinced  that  depravity  is  a  fact — "even 
the  saintliest  parents,  in  all  degrees  of  grace,  do 
without  an  exception,  bring  into  the  world 
children  of  more  or  less  depraved  natures. 
But  we  cannot  join  those  who  would  commit 
these  innocent  children  to  hell.  Therefore,  in- 
fants are  brought  by  the  grace  of  God  into 
such  a  state  that  dying  in  infancy,  they  go  to 
Heaven."  "We  simply  believe  that  God  some- 
how, and  in  some  way  consistent  with  both 
justice  and  love,  makes  whatever  change  is 
necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  young  immortal 
before  he  enters  his  heavenly  home." 

These  quotations  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  remarkable  combination  which  the  author 
tries  to  effect.  Regarding  conversion,  the  same 
extraordinary  medley  of  correct  scientific 
theory  and  supernatural  beliefs  can  be  ob- 
served. 

The  author's  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
adolescent  is  acute,  his  application  of  peda- 
gogical theory  most  helpful,  and  his  advice 
such  as  may  well  be  heeded  by  all  parents. 
It  is  only  when  he  contends  that  the  super- 
natural religious  sanctions  are  indispensable 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  radical  disagreement. 
In  short,  the  book  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  a  mind  capable  of  such  devoted 
understanding  of  the  child's  nature  should  be 
so  stultified  by  its  doctrinal  predilections  as, 
in  spite  of  its  scientific  training,  to  cling  to 
the  old  religious  conceptions.    Unable,  or  un- 
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willing,  to  carry  out  his  scientific  theories  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions,  he  comes  to  a 
sudden  halt,  and  then,  following  in  the  old 
ruts,  he  urges  that  the  religious  teaching  and 
training  of  the  child  be  made  the  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  theological  doctrines,  which  he 
himself  acknowledges  the  child  cannot  under- 
stand. So  he  advises  on  page  162:  "It  is  not 
yet  time  to  begin  systematic  instruction  in  the 
Bible  or  Catechism.  This  is  not  in  place  until 
toward  the  close  of  this  period,  say  from  eight 
to  nine  years.  Then  toward  the  close  of  this 
period,  when  the  time  of  greatest  memory 
draws  near,  pile  in  the  Bible,  the  Catechism  and 
all  else  that  a  Christian  must  know  and  believe 
in  order  to  his  soul's  health."  H.  A. 


Modern  Methods  in  Sunday  School  Work. 
By  Rev.  Geo.  Whitefield  Mead.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    $1.50  net. 

In  this  book  we  have  presented  a  picture  of 
the  average  Sunday  school  of  the  present  day, 
touched  on  the  surface  by  the  breath  of  im- 
proved methods  and  animated  superficially  by 
the  modem  spirit.  For  any  deeper  and  far- 
reaching  improvements,  however,  touching  not 
only  the  method,  but  the  matter  taught  we 
search  the  book  in  vain.  It  evinces  an  earnest 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
but  to  the  child  and  a  study  of  its  needs  little 
or  no  attention  is  given.  The  child  must  fit 
itself  to  the  Sunday  School;  it  is  not  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  School  that  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
child.  These  are  the  recognized  instrumentali- 
ties for  saving  souls,  and  therefore  the  child 
must  be  induced  to  go  to  Church  and  Sunday 
School ;  and  means  and  methods  must  be 
studied  to  make  them  powerful  to  attract  and 
hold  the  child.  Of  these  methods,  as  tested 
by  the  experience  of  churchmen,  not  as  taught 
and  recommended  by  pedagogues,  the  book  is 
made  up. 

The  Church,  the  author  tells  us,  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  opportunities  in  the  teaching  of 
the  young.  Hence  every  possible  energy  must 
be  put  forth,  and  every  conceivable  method  put 
to  the  test,  to  reinvigorate  the  Church  and  the 
Sunday  School.  Many  pages  are  filled  with  an 
account  of  the  various  devices  attempted  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  country;  but 
no  honest  or  searching  inquiry  is  made  zvhy  the 
Sunday  School  fails  to  hold  the  children  or 
why  the  attendance  at  Church  has  so  seriously 
declined. 

The   modern   methods   on   which   he   places 


reliance,  and  which  have  proved  successful  in 
many  schools,  are,  in  the  first  place  "graded 
instruction"  instead  of  one  course  of  teaching 
for  all  pupils,  old  and  young.  That  so  ele- 
mentary a  recommendation  should  still  be  re- 
quired nowadays  speaks  volumes  for  what  is 
still  being  taught  in  non-modern  Sunday 
Schools.  In  the  outline  courses  of  study  as 
given  in  various  progressive  schools,  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  system  of  selection  in  Bible 
reading.  Indeed  we  are  explicitly  told  that 
the  children  are  required  to  read  the  entire 
Bible,  from  cover  to  cover,  over  and  over 
again  each  year.  To  find,  as  we  do  here,  that 
persons  who  realize  the  moral  and  religious 
needs  of  children,  still  cling  to  the  idea  that 
all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  used  for  daily 
reading  and  edification,  reveals  how  unac- 
quainted our  would-be  religious  teachers  are 
with  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  research, 
and  how  very  inadequately  they  realize  the 
moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  child.  How 
else  could  they  feed  the  infant  mind  or  that 
of  any  grade  of  children  on  such  parts  of  the 
Bible  as  those  treating*  of  The  Plagues  of 
Egypt,  The  Massacres  of  Joshua,  the  doings 
of  Elisha  and  Elijah.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider as  conscientious  educators  those  who 
would  lead  the  child  to  study  portions  of  the 
Bible  that  are  consecrated  to  the  description  of 
barbarious  methods  of  warfare,  that  reveal  end- 
less cruelty  and  retaliation  on  the  part  of  God, 
or  that  waste  the  precious  time  of  childhood 
or  dull  its  interest  by  reading  long  genealogical 
tables  or  puzzling  over  birth  stories  that  send 
it  to  the  dictionary  to  satisfy  its  curiosity. 

To  secure  the  child's  attendance  the  des- 
perate effort  is  made  to  render  the  Sunday 
School  attractive  by  every  possible  device,  and 
frequently  by  means  that  cannot  appear  con- 
ducive to  the  true  religious  spirit.  Pedagogi- 
cal science  has  long  questioned  the  use  of 
marks  and  external  rewards  for  good  conduct 
or  scholarship.  But  in  these  modern  Sunday 
Schools  the  system  of  marks,  rewards  and 
honors  is  carried  to  such  a  length  that  there  is 
not  a  little  danger  lest  these  external  and 
tangible  results  represent  to  the  child  the  real 
purpose  of  his  going  to  the  School.  To  be 
able  to  repeat  so  many  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
to  recite  so  many  hymns,  to  receive  so  many 
golden  stars  for  punctual  attendance,  to  have 
so  many  credit  cards,  prizes,  certificates  or 
banners,  all  this  may  spur  on  the  ambitious 
pupil  and  make  him  the  envy  of  his  comrades, 
may  succeed  in  making  the  School  popular  and 
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attract  a  large  number  of  scholars,  without 
inculcating  a  particle  of  true  religious  spirit. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  engender  lip  service, 
€nvy,  hypocrisy,  devotion  to  external  ob- 
servances without  teaching  charity,  humility  or 
unselfishness. 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  such  methods  on 
the  adult  cannot  be  other  than  unfortunate.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  attiture  of  a  pastor 
who  has  evolved,  for  instance,  the  device  des- 
-cribed  on  page  189,  on  which  the  child  pre- 
sents a  card  with  fifteen  or  twenty  spaces  at 
the  church  door  to  be  punched  by  a  faithful 
person,  who  also  enters  the  child's  name  on  a 
roll  book, — precautions  needed  to  prevent  trick- 
-ery  or  favoritism!  As  a  reward  the  children 
who  attended  church  regularly  by  means  of  this 
system,  were  given  an  excursion;  for  a  certain 
number  of  attendances  they  were  taken  to  a 
restaurant  and  given  hot  chocolate.  A  sleigh- 
ride  to  the  Park,  and  admittance  to  the  June 
festival  was  the  final  reward  for  fifteen  Sunday 
mornings  at  church.  As  for  the  results,  we  are 
told  that  "it  revolutionized  the  morning  at- 
tendance." Mow  highly  a  church  is  to  be  con- 
:gratulated  that  has  "revolutionized"  its  at- 
tendance by  means  of  the  prospect  of  hot 
chocolate  and  sleigh-rides! 

The  brightest  page  in  the  book  is  that  de- 
scribing the  Kindergarten  methods  used  in  the 
Sunday  School.  Here,  through  the  genius  of 
Froebel,  the  child  has  come  to  its  own;  for 
liere  play,  song  and  delightful  activity  are 
permitted  even  on  Sunday,  instead  of  dreary 
repression  in  honor  of  the  holy  day.  In  place 
of  abstract  doctrines,  so  unfitted  for  the  child's 
understanding,  concrete  illustration  is  carried 
on,  and  each  lesson  is  made  real  by  virtue  of 
the  child's  own  activity.  Could  we  but  have 
the  entire  Sunday  School,  both  as  to  methods 
and  material  for  instruction,  revolutionized  on 
similar  lines  in  accordance  with  truly  modern 
psychological  child-study,  besides  having  an 
expurgated  and  selected  Bible  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  children,  we  should  be  able  to  find 
more  to  commend  in  modern  methods  in  the 
Sunday  School.  H.  A. 

"The  Reform  of  Moral  and  Biblical  Educa- 
tion. By  Frank  H.  Hayward.  London : 
S.  Sonnenchein  &  Co. 

This  book  affords  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  two  just  discussed.  We  leave  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tradition  and  enjoy  an  invigorating 
air  of  common  sense  which  enables  us  to 
recommend  the  book  heartily  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  moral  education.    For  Mr.  Hayward 


most  intensely  realizes  the  moral  needs  of  the 
rising  generation  and  calls  with  trumpet  tones 
on  the  educational  authorities  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  improved  methods  of 
moral  instruction.  For  the  sake  of  children, 
for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  sake 
of  public  morality  we  must  welcome  such  a 
stirring  call  to  action,  in  spite  of  the  startling 
and  audacious  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Hay- 
ward to  compel  the  reader's  attention.  He 
deliberately  attempts  to  make  a  serious  book 
attractive  by  sheer  strength  of  language  and 
courageous  use  of  denunciation.  "Who  in 
England,"  he  exclaims,  "would  read  a  book 
on  education,  if  it  were  devoid  of  acrobatics? 
The  unconventionality  and  audacity  of  my 
book  are  .  .  .  the  products  of  a  deliberate  con- 
viction that  upon  this  subject  violent  stimu- 
lants are  called  for  rather  than  sedatives." 
We  soon  learn  to  forgive  his  violent  language; 
for  we  cannot  resist  his  intense  earnestness 
and  splendid  enthusiasm  for  the  highest  moral 
education.  Moreover  we  realize  that  his 
words,  though  savage,  are  true.  His  state- 
ments are  guarded  by  quotations,  his  strictures 
on  English  education  are  sufficiently  corrobor- 
ated by  other  recent  writers,  and  the  ab- 
surdities and  monstrosities  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  English  Board  Schools  which 
he  castigates  can  be  pretty  closely  paralleled 
by  similar  conditions  in  our  own  Sunday 
Schools, — though  here,  of  course,  the  State  is 
not  responsible. 

Failing  to  find  any  light  on  his  problem  in 
England  the  author  has  gone  to  Germany,  the 
educational  Mecca,  and  there  discovers  the 
true  gospel  in  the  teachings  of  Herbartianism. 
"To  me,"  he  says,  "the  education  question 
means  in  large  measure  the  Herbartian  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  on  this  problem  of  Moral 
Education,  the  Herbartians  have  more  to  tell 
us  than  any  other  men."  But  he  is  not  a 
bigot,  and  is  glad  to  find  help  in  other  direc- 
tions, notably  the  ethical  teachers  and  the 
Moral  Instruction  League;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  influenced  by  Dr.  Felix 
Adler's  book  on  "Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren," from  which  there  are  copious  quota- 
tions. 

Before  discussing  actual  plans  he  had  to 
clear  the  ground  of  numerous  educational 
fallacies  and  absurdities  embodied  in  the 
curriculum  of  English  Board  Schools,  and  in 
the  practice  of  other  authorities  safely  in- 
trenched behind  ancient  dogmas  and  traditions. 

What  know  they  of  psychology  or  of 
principles  of  education?     What  know  they  of 
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Froebel,  Pestalozzi  or  Herbert?  Good  inten- 
tions coimt  for  nothing  where  the  principles  of 
science  are  required;  and  the  plain  truth  is 
that  a  committee  of  housemaids  could  draw 
up  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  equal  to 
most  of  those  drawn  up  by  the  representatives 
of  the  churches.  "Some  day  a  science  of  edu- 
cation will  be  recognized  and  then  people  will 
regard  a  clergy-made  syllabus  of  religious  in- 
struction with  as  much  astonishment  as  a 
teacher-made  prescription   for  lumbago. 

"On  the  other  side  are  purblind  critics,  pining 
to  teach  maternity  problems  to  infants,  on  the 
other  dissenters  pining  to  teach  'Plagues  of 
Egypt'  narratives  which  would  be  laughed  at 
if  found  in  Herodotus  and  who  resist  any  pro- 
posal to  teach  morality  systematically.  .  .  . 
Teach  anything,  anything — provided  it  hap- 
pened in  Palestine  and  long  ago." 

Turning  to  the  positive  measures  of  reform 
advocated,  he  insists  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
use  of  ethical  lessons,  adapted  to  the  age  and 
thought-circle  of  the  child.  "It  is  no  good  to 
shout  the  ten  commandments  at  people  in  the 
hope  that  all  problems  will  be  solved.  The 
Bible  itself  cannot  solve  all  of  them."  Certain 
questions,  such  as  juvenile  smoking,  tem- 
perance, kindness  to  animals,  school-boy 
morality,  civic  duties,  fall  naturally  to  the 
school.  In  this  relation  the  Moral  Instruction 
League  of  England  is  discussed  and  com- 
mended. And  interesting  to  American  readers 
in  this  connection  is  the  information  on  page 
io6,  that  "In  November,  1900,  various  teachers 
received  from  a  Scottish  M.  P.  a  letter  and  a 
book.  The  book  was  Mr.  Adier's  brilliant 
little  work.  "The  Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren." The  letter  conveyed  the  information  that 
the  member  of  Parliament  in  question,  con- 
vinced by  long  experience  that  the  principal 
defect  in  our  educational  system  was  the  in- 
telligent teaching  of  morals  directed  to  the 
development  of  character,  had  decided  to  dis- 
tribute free  copies  of  Mr.  Adier's  book  among 
all  such  people  as  were  likely  to  exert  influence 
on  the  reform  of  education. 

But  Mr.  Hay  ward  goes  further.  He  does 
not  consider  that  ethical  lessons,  completely 
mapped  out  for  all  the  ages  of  childhood,  are 
sufficient.  He  insists  on  retaining  the  Bible 
in  the  schools. 

We  read :  "Surely  the  Bible  is  a  widely 
studied  book.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the 
case.  People  do  not  as  a  rule  appear  to  care 
much  about  the  Bible  unless  some  one  attacks 
it.  The  average  believer  makes  no  advance 
in  biblical  knowledge  from  his  twentieth  to  his 


sixtieth  year.  What  was  nebulous  then  is 
nebulous  now.  The  proposals  of  my  book  are 
in  large  measure  aimed  at  making  the  Bible 
an  object  of  genuine  interest." 

Very  interesting  and  excellent  are  his> 
reasons  for  retaining  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Bible  has  an  astonishing  value  for 
teaching  as  a  work  of  all  ages. 

2.  Compared  to  the  classics,  the  Bible  has 
an  equal  interest :  it  is  the  classic  of  the 
people.     It  is  the  best  imaginative  material. 

3.  It  is  fascinating  to  children.  It  repre- 
sents for  them  the  "story  age"  of  the  world. 

4.  "A  fourth  reason,"  he  says,  "I  can  give 
better  in  words  of  Dr.  Adler:  'The  narrative 
of  the  Bible  is  fairly  saturated  with  the  moral 
spirit;  the  moral  spirit  is  everywhere  to  the 
front.  Duty,  guilt  and  its  punishment,  the 
conflict  of  conscience  with  inclination  are  the 
leading  themes,' "  etc. 

It  is  an  expurgated  Bible,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Hay  ward  desires.  Nowhere  does  he  casti- 
gate more  savagely  the  abuses  of  Bible-reading 
than  where  he  denounces  the  use  of  improper 
parts  of  the  Bible  for  readings.  "The  fact  is- 
that  the  syllabus-maker  rejoices,  revels,  and 
wallows  in  the  'Plagues  of  Egypt.'  Next  to 
them  he  loves  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  same 
craving  for  perplexing  narrative  is  seen  in  the 
recommendation  of  Luke's  Gospel,  because,  I 
suppose,  an  angel  spoke  to  Zacharias,  predicted 
a  miracle  and  struck  him  dumb/' 

Regarding  method  of  treating  the  Bible,  the 
following  points  are  of  special  value: 

1.  The  assumption  of  literal  accuracy  in 
the  biblical  narrative  must  be  rejected. 

2.  A  frank  admission  that  there  are  prob- 
lems must  be  made. 

3.  The  existence  of  the  miraculous  must 
be  rejected. 

4.  Biblical  matter  should  be  selected  pri- 
marily for  its  moral  value,  from  this  as  centre, 
should  radiate  various  lines  of  historical, 
geographical,  literary  and  critical  matter,  in- 
teresting in  themselves  which  will  pass  into 
action  and  give  to  the  religious  matter  at  the 
centre  a  force  and  vividness  it  would  otherwise 
not  possess. 

Another  chapter  treats  of  culture  stage  and 
their  appropriate  material  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
selected  ethical  lessons.  But  we  must  refer 
the  reader,  especially  those  interested  in  Sun- 
day School  work,  to  the  book  itself.  As  a 
contribution  from  a  radical  whose  attitude 
toward  religious  teaching  and  toward  the 
Bible  is  so  reverent,  studious,  and  inspiring, 
it  calls  for  serious  consideration.  H.  A. 
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The  Ethics  of  the  Japanese-Russian 

Conflict. 


IN  THESE  days  of  broad  development 
and  perhaps  of  over-swift  progress, 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say, 
at  least  to  an  American  public,  that  the 
rules  which  g^ide  in  politics,  whether 
national  or  international,  should  be  not 
only  parallel  to,  but  coincident  with  the 
rules  of  sound  ethics.  But  we  all  know 
here  in  New  York  that  they  do  not 
run  even  parallel,  much  less  coincident 
with  sound  morals.  They  are  frequently 
widely  divergent,  even  crossing  the  lines, 
so  to  speak,  at  right  angles. 

The  question  that  we  here  have  to  do 
with  is  one  of  international  politics. 
We  are  to  get  at  the  right  or  wrong  of 
this  war  in  the  East.  And  we  must 
test  this  political  issue  by  moral  princi- 
ples. There  are  two  broad  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  should  have  much 
to  do  with  determining  the  character 
of  international  relations.  They  have 
been  virtually  undiscussed,  yet  are 
of  great  fascination  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  the  inherent  equities  and 
rights  of  human  kind.  They  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  Has  a  nation  the 
right,  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, to  force  itself  into  political,  com- 
mercial, or  friendly  relations  with  any 
other  nation,  against  the  will  of  the  lat- 
ter? Will  any  facts  justify  the  seizure 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  any 
nation  by  another,  except  as  a  result  and 
as  a  prize  of  war,  or  with  the  free  con- 


sent of  the  occupant  and  owner? 

An  affirmative  answer,  forced  by  the 
demands  of  greed  and  ambition  in  the 
practices  of  the  so-called  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  has  been  given  to  both 
of  these  questions  in  almost  innumer- 
able instances.  The  liberty,  happiness, 
growth,  and  proper  development  of  all 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  human 
family,  depend  upon  these  questions  be- 
ing rightly  solved,  and  the  solution  ac- 
cepted as  a  canon  of  international  law; 
yet  they  have  never  been  seriously  and 
thoroughly  studied,  in  the  light  of  the 
unvarying  ethical  principles  which  un- 
derlie and  must  decide  the  answer  to 
them,  by  any  of  those  whose  conclusions 
would  be  received  as  weighty  and  au- 
thoritative ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  such 
an  unbiased,  sober  decision  was  reached 
and  accepted. 

In  considering  these  questions  to-day 
we  have  to  do  solely  with  their  bearing 
upon  a  practical  issue, — namely,  the 
ethics  of  the  present  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia. 

Two  declarations  uttered  many  cen- 
turies ago  by  two  distinguished  scholars 
widely  removed  from  each  other  in  time 
and  space,  each  of  whom  claimed  to 
speak  with  the  highest  authority,  will  be 
quoted  here  as  furnishing  the  basis  of 
judgment  which  any  person,  desiring 
only  to  know  the  truth,  must  reach  upon 
this  question..    The  first  in  point  of  time. 
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having  been  uttered  some  five  centuries 
before  the  other,  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  who  has,  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries,  shaped  the  policy  and  deter- 
mined the  history  of  the  oldest  and  most 
populous  government  known  among  men, 
and  has  swayed  and  controlled  the  lives, 
formulated  the  ethical  principles  and 
regelated  the  conduct  of  a  larger  number 
of  human  beings  than  any  other  man 
known  since  the  beginning  of  time.  He 
declared  that  "all  men  within  the  four 
seas,"  which  is  to  say,  upon  the  habit- 
able globe,  "are  brothers."  The  utter- 
ance of  the  other,  even  more  clearly 
and  decisively  given,  runs  as  follows: 
"And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation." 

These  two  declarations  are  essential  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  the  ethical 
laws  which  should  govern  individuals  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another,  and 
should  determine  the  relations  which  ex- 
ist between  those  vast  bodies  of  humanity 
which  we  call  nations.  They  are  ac- 
cepted as  true,  not  because  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  two  of  the  wisest  masters  of 
thought  and  leaders  of  men,  whom 
the  world  has  seen,  but  because  the 
human  heart  feels  and  recognizes  that 
they  are  true.  No  serious  and  closely 
observant  student  of  the  human  being, 
as  he  investigates  the  various  races 
and  widely  remote  regions  of  the  earth, 
can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  entire  ac- 
curacy of  both  of  these  declarations ;  the 
unity  in  origin  of  the  entire  human  fam- 
ily ;  and  the  determination,  for  them,  by  a 
power  outside  of  and  higher  than  them- 
selves, of  the  bounds  of  habitation  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  one  race. 
Surface  distinctions  and  unimportant  dif- 
ferences aside,  the  man  in  all  essential 
characteristics  is  and  has  been  the  same 
in  all  times  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Variation  in  color,  language,  customs 
and  grades  of  development  are  the  slowly 
accumulated  result  of  local  conditions 
and  influences.  They  show  how  the  man 
in  any  particular  locality  has  been  af- 
fected, helped  or  hindered,  by  his  sur- 
roundings, and  nothing  more.  Thus  he 
is  brown,  black  or  bleached  by  centuries 
of  excessive  heat  and  sunlight, — or  by 
lack  of  them.  He  is  made  either  ener- 
getic or  indolent  by  centuries  of  con- 
tinued struggle  for  existence,  or  centur- 
ies of  an  over-easily  secured  livelihood. 
Differences  in  lang^uage?  They  are 
nothing  more  than*  the  fortuitous  use  of 
different  vocal  chords  to  express  the 
same  word  or  idea.  The  soil  upon  which 
man  has  lived,  and  from  which  he  has 
won  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life, 
has  stamped  itself  upon  him,  while  he 
has  fastened  his  imprint  upon  it.  The 
climate  which  has  colored,  and  either 
fondled  or  buffeted  him,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  determining  both  his  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities;  for  man  is 
something  of  a  chameleon  and  absorbs 
color  and  character  from  his  surround- 
ings; and  we  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
other  races  of  the  unkindlier  regions  of 
the  northern  zones  have  g^eat  reason  for 
satisfaction  with  the  rough  stepmother 
whom  we  have  found  in  the  unresponsive 
soils  and  harsh  climates  which  have  de- 
veloped physical  and  mental  strength 
and  endurance,  breadth  of  grasp,  ten- 
acity of  purpose  and  strong  ambition,  by 
the  hard  lessons  of  necessity  extended 
through  many  generations  and  centuries, 
and  .which  have  educated  us  to  be  what 
we  are  to-day, — the  leaders  of  the  world's 
thought,  purpose  and  progress. 

If  the  two  declarations  above  quoted 
mean  anything,  if  they  are  of  force  or 
import  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  they 
establish  two  rules  of  guidance,  two 
ethical  principles. 

First:  The  relations  and  duties  of 
man  to  his  fellows  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  mere  political  or  geographical  de- 
limitations. They  are  unvarying  in  their 
character, — universal  in  their  applica- 
tion. To  put  it  in  another  form,  right 
and  wrong  are  not  affected  or  determined 
by  tribal,  racial  or  national  boundaries. 
If  all  men  are  brothers  of  one  blood,  it 
inevitably  follows  that  what  is  right  be- 
tween any  two  individuals  must  be  right 
between  nations;  and  what  would  be 
wrong  between  individuals, — ^between 
brothers, — must  be  equally  wrong  be- 
tween nations.  There  cannot  be  one 
ethical  law  for  two  individuals  and  an- 
other,— diverse  and  perhaps  inconsist- 
ent with  the  first, — for  two  vast  aggre- 
gations of  men. 

Second:  Each  race,  tribe  or  nation 
holds  the  territory  of  its  occupancy  and 
domicile  in  absolute  fee  simple,  by  the 
direct  gift  and  determination  of  a  higher 
authority.  It  cannot  be  rightfully  de- 
prived of  any  portion  of  this  patrimony, 
or  interfered  with  in  control  of  it,  except 
by  its  own  free  choice  and  volition. 

If  these  two  rules  of  guidance  appear 
to  be  too  broadly  stated  or  too  sweeping, 
compare  them  with  that  single  sentence, 
old  as  mankind,  which  forms  at  once  the 
root  and  body  of  all  ethical  teaching,  and 
is  applicable  alike  to  all  individuals  and 
all  masses  of  men, — compare  them  with 
the  Golden  Rule :  "Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them," — ^and  notice  how  truly  and 
closely  they  fit  and  fall  into  line  with  it. 

In  order  to  see  the  bearing  of  these 
rules  of  guidance  upon  the  ethics  of  the 
present  conflict  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia, it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  some  few 
recognized  facts  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  far  East.  As  recently  as  1882  Corea 
emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  centuries 
and  entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  leading  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  by  giving  each  of  these 
great  Powers  of  the  world  equal  com- 


mercial rights  and  privileges, — ^thus  mak- 
ing it  for  the  interest  of  each  that  her 
independence  be  preserved, — she  would 
the  better  be  able  to  secure  herself 
against  the  seizure  of  her  territory  by 
any  one  of  them. 

The  partition  of  China  has  long  been 
desired  and  discussed  by  some  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  unjust  to 
none  of  them  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  attempted  years  ago  had  the  Powers 
seen  any  possibility  of  agreement  upon 
their  respective  shares  of  the  territory. 
This  discussion  was  renewed  with  brutal 
frankness  after  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan.  It  was  accentuated  by  the 
seizure  by  Germany  of  Kiao  Chow  and 
surrounding  regfions,  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  of  compensation  for  the  murder 
of  a  German  missionary ;  of  Port  Arthur 
by  Russia  upon  no  pretext  whatever ;  and 
of  Wei  Hai  Wei  by  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  get  even  with  the  other  two,  and  to 
secure  an  impartial  distribution  of  forced 
gifts  on  the  part  of  China.  These  facts 
undoubtedly  had  a  large  influence  in 
causing  the  Boxer  movement.  Stupid 
and  ill-guided  as  was  that  uprising,  it 
still  was  a  patriotic  effort  to  save  the 
country  from  continued  foreign  depre- 
dations and  ultimate  destruction ;  and  as 
such  it  had  the  sympathy  of  many  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  who  took  no  active  part 
in  it. 

In  connection  with  the  readjustment 
of  affairs  after  this  disturbance  had  been 
suppressed,  the  proposition  was  again 
broached.  The  United  States,  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  ranged  themselves  in  line 
together  as  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  it. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussions  then  held, 
the  noteworthy  Powers  of  the  world, 
Russia  among  the  number,  entered  into 
a  common  agreement  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  and  the  "Open  Door"  in  commer- 
cial affairs.  Thus  the  Czar  then  pledged 
himself  to  the  maintenance  of  what  he  is 
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now  seeking  to  destroy.  It  might  safely 
be  asserted, — ^but  is  not, — that  he  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  his  pledge  when  it 
was  made.  Since  that  time,  in  response 
to  repeated  inquiries  from  his  associates 
in  the  agreement,  he  has  as  repeatedly 
asserted  his  full  intention  to  keep  his 
word  and  withdraw  his  forces  from  Man- 
churia, but  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
do  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  has,  from 
time  to  time,  gradually  increased  the 
military  force  with  which  he  had  prac- 
tically garrisoned  the  province  during  the 
Boxer  troubles,  under  pretext  of  protec- 
tion to  the  branch  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
way which  runs  the  entire  length  of  Man- 
churia with  its  terminal  at  Port  Arthur. 
He  has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
strengthening  Port  Arthur,  and  in  liter- 
ally building  up  new  cities  and  furnishing 
them  with  permanent,  costly  and  elabor- 
ate residences  for  Russian  officials.  He 
has  caused  a  forced  immigration  of 
colonies  of  Russian  farmers  with  their 
families,  and  subsidized  the  development 
of  many  varieties  of  Russian  industry. 
In  all  this  the  Czar  has  taken  a 
leaf  out  of  the  British  policy  in  the 
same  direction,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  to  encourage  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  British  industries  in 
some  foreign  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
investments  of  large  sums  of  money 
there,  loans  to  the  impecunious  and  un- 
reliable native  government;  and,  all  this 
having  been  accomplished,  to  seize  the 
country,  dispossess  the  native  rulers,  and 
annex  it  to  the  British  crown, — "in  order 
to  safeguard  the  large  interests  of  Brit- 
ish subjects."  In  brief,  while  the  words 
of  the  Muscovite  monarch  have  been  full 
of  promise  and  respect  to  Chinese  rights 
in  Manchuria,  and  speedy  withdrawal  of 
his  troops,  his  deeds  have  been  equally 
full  of  preparations  for  the  seizure  and 
permanent  occupancy  of  that  territory. 
It  is  emphatically  true  that  a  Russian, 
and  especially  a  Russian  diplomatist  or 


statesman,  must  be  understood  and 
judged  by  his  acts,  never  by  his  words. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  no  wrong 
to  the  government  of  the  Czar  to  assert 
what  is  patent  to  every  one,  that  it  has 
become  involved  in  this  present  conflict 
with  Japan  through  its  determined  pur- 
pose to  wrest  the  large  and  valuable  pro- 
vince of  Manchuria  from  China,  its 
rightful  owner,  and  to  secure  such  a  grip 
upon  and  control  of  Corea  as  will  enable 
it  to  absorb  that  small  but  politically  and 
stragetically  important  empire  at  its  con- 
venience. 

No  such  motive  of  illegitimate  g^eed 
and  ambition  can,  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, be  charged  against  Japan.  For,  con- 
sider that  since  the  war  beg^n,  in  the 
flush  of  pride  over  important  naval  vic- 
tories, and  when  the  troops  of  Japan  were 
in  position  to  take  immediate  and  entire 
possession  of  the  Corean  Peninsula  with- 
out even  a  show  of  resistance  from  the 
legitimate  ruler  of  that  empire,  the  Mi- 
kado, upon  his  own  motion,  has  entered 
into  a  fresh  treaty  engagement  with  that 
monarch,  in  which  he  pledges  himself  to 
guarantee  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  his  weak  and  defenseless  neighbor. 
No  one  should  fail  to  notice  that  this 
guarantee  binds  the  Mikado  both  against 
himself  and  against  any  and  all  other 
governments  which  may  attempt  either 
to  annex  the  peninsula  empire  (which 
Russia  is  plainly  intent  upon)  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  any  portion  of  its  domain. 
Americans,  at  least,  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  the  purposes  of  the 
Mikado  as  shown  in  this  compact,  since 
they  run  closely  parallel  with  our  own 
recent  plans  and  policy  regarding  Cuba. 

Thus  we  see,  in  view  of  Japan's  for- 
bearance and  honesty,  that  this  is  not  a 
struggle  between  two  land  pirates  to  de- 
termine by  main  strength  which  shall  se- 
cure a  given  booty  of  g^eat  value.  It  is 
rather  a  conflict  between  a  robber  and  an 
honest    householder,    the    latter    having 
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been  driven  to  defend  his  neighbor's 
property  for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate 
safety  of  his  own.  In  this  argument 
with  long  range  g^ns,  battleships,  tor- 
pedoes, smokeless  powder  and  dynamite, 
Russia  stands  as  the  exponent  and  de- 
fender of  European  aggression,  the  ab- 
sorption and  domination  of  the  far  East 
by  several  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
while  Japan  stands  as  the  champion  of 
the  rights,  liberties  and  national  exist- 
ence of  the  three  remaining  peoples  of 
Eastern  Asia, — of  their  inalienable  right 
to  control  their  own  territories,  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  develop  a  higher 
and  more  modern  national  life  along  the 
lines  of  their  own  selection, — free  from 
all  outside  dictation  and  interference. 

So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  the  his- 
tory of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  that 
empire  with  Corea  for  the  past  twenty 
years  is  one  long  record  of  intrigue, 
impudent  demands,  cajolery  and  threats, 
made  use  of  in  turn  to  secure  political 
supremacy  in  that  ignorant  and  inef- 
ficient government,  newly  opened  to  inter- 
course with  foreign  powers,  and  hence 
timid  and  uncertain  of  its  footing.  Re- 
quests or  rather  orders  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Russians  to  posts  of  trust  and 
great  responsibility,  such  as  Confidential 
Advisers  to  the  Monarch,  the  Treasury 
and  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  of 
other  foreign  nationality,  have  been  con- 
stantly made  with  the  utmost  effrontery. 

In  regard  to  Japan,  there  is  equally 
pertinent  and  conclusive  evidence  to 
prove  the  unselfish  character  and  honesty 
of  her  attitude  and  purposes  towards  her 
neighbors  in  the  far  East,  and  that  none 
but  motives,  creditable  alike  to  her  states- 
manship and  her  generosity,  have  led  her 
into  this  conflict  with  Russia.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  war  was  the  persistent 
refusal  of  Russia  to  accede  to  the  urgent 
and  repeated  request  of  the  Mikado  to 
withdraw   her   forces   from   Manchuria. 


and  that  the  two  Emperors  unite  in  a 
treaty  by  which  each  should  engage  to 
"respect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  China  and  Corea."  If  such 
an  engagement  as  that  proposed  meant 
anything,  it  meant  that  Japan  had  no  de- 
sire to  invade  any  of  the  rights  of  either 
of  her  neighbors,  and  did  not  propose 
that  Russia  should  do  so. 

While  there  is  no  selfishness,  there  is 
a  large  measure  of  wise  self-interest  in 
the  line  of  action  which  the  Mikado  has 
found  himself  obliged  to  take.  He 
is  forced  to  defend  the  rights  of  his 
neighbors  in  order  to  protect  his  own  do- 
main from  ultimate  seizure  and  absorp- 
tion. This  is  no  time  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  explanation  of  this  statement, 
and,  fortunately,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
do  so.  A  brief  study  of  a  reliable  map 
of  Eastern  Asia  will  convince  any  intelli- 
gent person  of  the  truth  of  it.  Corea  is 
like  a  giant  finger  thrust  down  between 
Japan  and  North  China,  and  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  either.  It  is  de- 
fenseless, yet  easy  of  defense  by  any 
strong  power.  If  Russia  were  once  well- 
settled  in  possession  of  it,  it  would  be 
patent  to  all  that  that  great  empire  would 
dominate  the  northern  half  of  China,  and 
Japan  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Czar, 
to  be  seized,  overrun  and  annexed  by 
him  at  his  pleasure. 

Russia's  aggressions  have  been  num- 
berless, infinitely  varied  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, and  long  continued.  All  Europe 
has  had  a  share  in  them.  Now  Japan 
stands  in  the  open  field,  facing  this  group 
of  land  pirates,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  their  incursions,  and  to  maintain  the 
right  of  those  nations  in  the  Far  East  to 
independent,  self -controlled  life,  against 
the  greed  and  domineering  ambitions  of 
all  of  them.  What  honest  man  can  have 
a  doubt  regarding  the  ethics  of  such  a 
struggle?  What  American  can  fail  to 
sympathize  with  Japan  in  such  a  pur- 
pose? Chester  Hoi^combe:. 
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Paul  Sab  after  and  the  Return  to  St.  Francis. 


Paul  Sabatier. 

IT  is  just  a  decade  since  the  appearance 
of  M.  Paul  Sabatier's  Life  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi.  On  the  morrow 
of  the  publication  the  author  might  have 
said  with  Byron  that  he  *''awoke  to  find 
himself  famous";  for  if  Sabatier  in- 
troduced Saint  Francis  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers  outside  the  body 
of  students  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
equally  true  that  Saint  Francis  intro- 
duced Sabatier  to  this  same  wide  circle. 
The  author  and  his  hero  came  before  the 
public  hand  in  hand.  Their  reception 
was  immediate  and  enthusiastic.  For  in 
Sabatier's  book  the  most  lovable  figure 
in  the  whole  calendar  of  saints  was  por- 
trayed in  that  wonderful  French  style 
which  knows  so  well  how  to  combine  the 
perspicacity  of  scientific  analysis  with  the 
grace  of  poetic  refinement, — qualities,  it 
may  be  added,  which  Mrs.  Louisa 
Houghton  has  preserved  in  her  American 
translation  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

M.  Paul  Sabatier  comes  of  a  Hugue- 
not   family   of   scholarly  traditions   and 


broad  creed,  one  of  whose  members,  the 
late-lamented  Aug^ste  Sabatier,  has 
said  that  the  object  of  his  life  was  "to 
reconcile  all  that  is  eternal  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  with  the  most  rigid  demands 
of  the  modern  scientific  spirit."  For  some 
years  before  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  M.  Sabatier  was  a 
Protestant  minister  in  the  Jura  country, 
where,  as  he  tells  new  friends  who  ask 
about  the  development  of  his  interest  in 
Saint  Francis,  he  "often  preached  about 
the  Poverello."  Perhaps  it  was  the 
"Franciscan  Renaissance,"  or  the  con- 
siderable biographical  and  critical  litera- 
ture stimulated  by  the  seventh  centenary 
of  the  saint's  birth  (1182),  that  first 
attracted  M.  Sabatier  to  the  study  of 
Saint  Francis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
gentle  saint  of  Assisi  little  by  little  drew 
the  Huguenot  pastor  from  his  pulpit  and 
his  people,  touched  him  with  his  own 
spirit  of  self-eflFacing  devotion,  and  gave 
him  a  new  commission  and  a  new  com- 
mandment,— ^to  rediscover  and  reinter- 
pret the  real  Saint  Francis,  whose  traits 
had  been  obliterated  or  obscured  by  the 
official  biographies  of  the  Church  and 
the  ceremonial  accretions  of  hagiolatry. 

For  most  authors  the  immediate  recep- 
tion and  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
the  Life  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  would 
have  been  sufficient  encouragement  for 
launching  out  on  a  series  of  "popular" 
works,  with  the  promise  of  large  royal- 
ties. It  is  a  proof  of  the  singleness  of 
M.  Saba  tier's  devotion  to  his  ideal  that 
he  has  never  been  tempted  to  exploit  the 
success  of  his  book  as  a  personal  adver- 
tisement. He  has  let  others  continue  the 
w^ork  of  popularization  on  the  founda- 
tions which  he  laid  (Anne  Macdonald's 
The  Sons  of  Saint  Francis,  1902 ;  Anna 
M.  Stoddart's  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi, 
1904),  while  he  himself  has  given  these 
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ten  years  to  unostentatious,  unremunera- 
tive  toil  among  archives  and  monastic  de- 
positories, to  discover  all  the  evidence 
possible  for  the  interpretation  of  his  hero 
as  a  prophet  calling  his  enslaved  century 
to  freedom. 

In  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  source  of  his  inspiration,  M.  Sabatier 
some  years  ago  moved  his  family  to 
Assisi,  where  he  now  lives  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  modest 
little  Hotel  Subasio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  which  overlooks  the  town.  He  has 
been  received  into  citizenship  by  the 
Syndic  (Mayor)  and  townspeople  of 
Assisi,  an  honor  which  he  calls  the  proud- 
est of  his  life.  His  unaffected  enthusi- 
asm for  all  that  concerns  the  society  of 
Assisi  has  endeared  him  to  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  while  his  unfailing  and  courte- 
ous affability  is  always  extended  to  the 
stranger  who  visits  the  little  Umbrian 
village  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Francis. 

M.  Sabatier 's  work  in  Assisi  has  been 
chiefly  of  two  sorts :  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  early  sources  of  the  Francis- 
can movement,  and  the  organization  of 
an  international  society  for  the  study  of 
the  Franciscan  programme.  Naturally, 
the  Huguenot  biographer  of  the  cher- 
ished saint  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
stirred  up  lively  controversy  and  earned 
ample  criticism  from  the  side  of  Catho- 
lic scholars.  In  so  far  as  this  polemic 
has  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  personal 
and  confessed  hostility  (as  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  a  member  of 
the  great  Franciscan  community  at 
Washington),  M.  Sabatier  has  wisely 
and  patiently  refrained  from  retort,  even 
"the  retort  courteous";  but  where  the 
polemic  has  been  conducted  on  the  higher 
ground  of  historic  fact  and  legitimate 
interpretation,  as  has  happily  been  the 
case  quite  generally,  he  has  labored 
earnestly  to  substantiate  his  claims.    A 


considerable  list  of  Latin  and  French 
titles,— "Speculum  Perfectionis,"  "Trac- 
tatus  de  Indulgentia  S.  Mariae  de  Por- 
tiuncula,"  "Floretum  S.  Francisci  As- 
sisiensis,"  "Un  nouveau  Chapitre  de  la 
Vie  de  S.  Frangois,"  "Description  d'un 
manuscript  franciscain  de  Leignitz,"  etc., 
— ^bear  witness  to  the  uninterrupted 
scientific  labors  of  M.  Sabatier  during  the 
last  decade.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
ultramontanistic  prejudice  has  blocked 
his  way  in  at  least  one  of  his  cherished 
plans  of  research.  Convinced  that  many 
precious  documents  of  the  early  Francis- 
cans must  have  gone  across  the  Alps  with 
the  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
M.  Sabatier,  some  two  years  ago,  under- 
took a  journey  to  Belgium  and  Holland 
for  manuscripts.  His  reception  to  search 
the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
country  where  ultramontanism  is  per- 
haps stronger  than  in  Rome  itself  was 
disheartening.  He  says  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  me  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Assisi:  "Mes  recherches  en  Belgique  et 
Hollande  n'  ont  pas  eu  de  resultat  appre- 
ciable a  cause  de  la  mauvaise  grace  ren- 
contree  dans  les  cou vents.''  Then  he 
adds,  with  characteristic  disinterested- 
ness :  "Mais  il  pourrait  se  faire  que  mes 
efforts  en  provocassent  d'autres."  The 
results  of  the  scientific  researches  of  M. 
Sabatier  and  his  co-laborers  are  published 
in  a  series  of  brochures,  published  quar- 
terly, entitled  "Opuscules  de  Critique 
Historique."  These  brochures  deal 
mainly  with  the  description  and  inter- 
pretation of  newly-discovered  or  hitherto 
unpublished  mafiuscripts. 

The  second  feature  of  M.  Sabatier's 
work  has  been  the  organization  at  As- 
sisi, in  1902,  of  the  Societd  Internazionale 
di  Stiidi  Francescani.  This  Society  pro- 
vides in  its  Constitution  for  active  and 
associate  members,  the  former  class  to 
include  rather  the  students  of  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  movement,  and  the  latter  class 
the  friends  and  promoters  of  missionary 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Franciscan  ideal. 
The  Society  is  under  the  august  patron- 
age of  Dowager  Queen  Margherita,  and 
its  roll-call  of  some  two  hundred  mem- 
bers already  contains  names  of  interna- 
tional distinction:  Mgr.  Duchesne, 
Apostolic  Pronotary  and  Director  of 
the  French  School  at  Rome ;  Prof.  Loofs, 
of  the  Protestant  University  of  Halle, 
and  the  Dominican  Mandonnet,  professor 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Fribourg; 
Gabriel  Monod,  Director  of  the  Revue 
Historique  at  Paris;  Felici  Tocco,  pro- 
fessor at  Florence,  and  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Heresy  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  distinguished  writer  on  the 
Catholic  Middle  Ages;  Professor  Lu- 
chaire,  of  Lyons,  and  many  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  every  student  of 
mediaeval  history.  While  the  primary 
aim  of  the  Society  is  propaganda  for  the 
Franciscan  ideal,  the  scientific  interests 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  founder  are 
not  neglected.  Every  active  member  is 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  donate 
two  copies  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  he 
may  write  on  Franciscan  subjects  to  the 
depository  of  the  Society  at  Assisi,  and 
this  collection  of  works  is  to  be  the 
nucleus  for  a  worthy  library  of  reference 
and  research.  "Let  us  never  forget," 
said  M.  Sabatier  in  his  address  at  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Assisi,  in  June  1902,  "that  our  watchword 
is  zi'ork.  Let  the  spirit  of  labor  be  our 
constant  inspiration  and  the  means  to 
which  we  resort  for  the  solution  of  every 
problem  that  shall  confront  us." 

n. 

It  is  time  now  to  pass  from  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  M.  Sabatier 's  personal 
labors  in  the  "Franciscan  Renaissance" 
to  a  consideration  of  the  ideals  of  the 


movement  which  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  organize  and  vivify, 
— the  Return  to  Saint  Francis.  Just 
here  it  is  difficult  to  speak  categorically, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Society  is 
so  young  that  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
perfect  a  programme  of  propagandism, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Sabatier's 
own  work  has  been  so  predominantly  of 
a  scientific  character  that  he  has  not  ap- 
peared often  before  the  public  as  a  mis- 
sionary. We  have,  however,  two  recent 
public  utterances  of  his  which  may  be 
fairly  said  to  announce  the  programme  of 
the  Return  to  Saint  Francis.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  address  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Society,  from  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  and  for  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  M.  Sabatier;  the  second  is  a 
remarkable  address  delivered  in  London 
and  published  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view for  December,  1902. 

In  the  first  of  these  addresses  M.  Sa- 
batier hails  Italy  as  a  "terre  d'election.'' 
Her  people  have  resisted  the  seductions 
of  mercantilism  and  militarism.  They 
are  a  sacred  remnant,  a  chosen  seed. 
The  representatives  of  all  nations  have 
come  to  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan 
ideal  "impelled  by  the  same  mysterious 
force  which  drew  the  Magi  of  the  East 
to  the  cradle  of  the  infant  at  Bethlehem." 
"Messieurs,"  cries  M.  Sabatier  in  his 
final  appeal,  "si  vous  jetez  un  coup 
d'oeil  sur  notre  siecle  ne  trouvez-vous 
pas  la  terre  presqu*  entierement  envahie 
par  le  materialisme,  ici  sous  la  forme  de 
trust,  la  sous  la  forme  du  militarisme  ?" 
To  save  the  world  from  this  materialism 
is  Italy's  mission,  through  the  ideal  of 
Saint  Francis. 

In  the  London  address  M.  Sabatier 
speaks  especially  of  the  application  of  the 
Franciscan  ideal  to  present  social  prob- 
lems, and  its  realization  in  actual  society 
rather  than  of  its  theoretical  sufficiency 
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for  the  spiritual  wants  of  society.  He 
says:  "We  are  moved  by  a  feeling  of 
unrest.  ...  I  mean  a  moral  unrest 
.  .  .  which  leads  us  to  distrust  our- 
selves, our  programmes,  and  our  ideals. 
.  .  .  I  shall  hope  to  show  you  that  our 
century  is  in  harmony  of  idea  with  Saint 
Francis,  that  the  most  modern  thoughts 
of  our  day,  far  from  carrying  us  away 
from  Saint  Francis,  are  drawing  us 
nearer  to  all  that  is  most  profound 
in  him,  namely,  our  age's  widespread 
interest  in  international  peace,  and  in 
its  aspirations  for  a  new  social  order 
in  which  oppression,  exploitation,  and 
alienation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  shall 
cease,  and  all  shall  be  brothers  because 
all  are  united  in  honest  labor.  The 
poverty  which  was  Francis'  ideal  was 
not  the  sin-sodden,  joyless  destitution 
of  our  modern  cities;  it  was  rather  the 
delirium  of  joy  born  of  love  so  perfect 
and  so  universal  that  it  could  keep  noth- 
ing of  earthly  goods  for  itself,  but  must 
change  them  all  for  the  infinite  wealth 
of  the  spirit.  Saint  Francis  traded 
literally  according  to  the  Gospel  precept : 
*Go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven.' " 

M.  Sabatier  sees  in  our  own  day  con- 
ditions parallel  to  those  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  are  again  ready  for  a 
movement  of  spiritual  life  both  popular 
and  laic.  The  falsely-raised  hope  of 
freedom  in  confessional  Protestantism, 
which  only  substituted  the  authority  of 
the  Book  for  the  authority  of  the  Priest 
("a  change  of  dynasty,"  M.  Sabatier 
calls  it),  is  about  to  be  realized  in  a  new 
moral  renovation,  commencing  with  the 
lowly,  and  rising  step  by  step  through 
all  the  classes  of  our  civilization.  At 
this  crisis  we  have  for  an  inspiration  and 
a  guide  the  Poverello  of  Assisi,  whose 
message  is  perfect  joy  in  mutual  service, 
perfect  sympathy  in  common  labor,  and 


perfect  peace  in  universal  brotherhood. 
III. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
tried  to  paraphrase  the  doctrine  of  the 
Return  to  Saint  Francis,  as  preached  by 
M.  Sabatier  and  his  co-laborers.  And  I 
think  the  hardest  heart  and  the  dullest 
soul  will  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  simple  beauty  that  there 
were  in  the  life  of  Saint  Francis  of  As- 
sisi ;  and  that  few  will  deny  the  blessing 
that  still  waits  for  the  world  when  it  shall 
have  attained  his  self-effacing  love  for 
fellow-man  and  his  joy  in  works  of 
mercy.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  doubt  whether 
the  name  of  Saint  Francis  is  worthy  to 
be  made  the  rallying  cry  for  a  renewed 
society. 

M.  Sabatier,  by  temperament  and  train- 
ing, first  in  the  quiet  parish  of  the  Jura 
country,  then  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
peasants  of  Assisi,  is  a  confirmed  idealist, 
inclined  to  a  semi-mystical  enthusiasm. 
He  is  with  Saint  Francis  in  spirit  so 
constantly  that  he  thinks  with  his 
thoughts  and  sees  with  his  eyes.  Our 
generation  just  for  that  reason  appears 
to  him  to  have  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
that  of  Saint  Francis,  and  our  social  and 
political  problems  seem  to  him  to  need 
only  the  application  of  the  Franciscan 
ideal  for  their  solution. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  much  as 
we  have  to  admire  in  the  Poverello,  that 
the  whole  Saint  Francis  can  be  a  satis- 
factory ideal  for  our  age,  or  that  the  Re- 
turn to  Saint  Francis  means  deliverance 
from  the  evils  which  vex  our  civilization. 
In  the  first  place,  a  return  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan ideal  would  be  a  distinct  retrogres- 
sion in  the  world  of  science  and  intel- 
lectual progress  generally.  M.  Sabatier 
has  ingeniously  attempted  to  exonerate 
his  hero  from  the  charge  of  intellectual 
obscurantism,  by  contending  that,  while 
*'there  is  nothing  more  religious  than  the 
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spirit  of  modern  science,"  in  the  days  of 
Saint  Francis  science  was  only  a  "hollow 
pretence",  bombastic,  fantastic,  dog- 
matic. This  interpretation,  we  feel,  is 
unjust  and  forced.  When  Saint  Francis 
declaimed  against  the  school  of  Jean  de 
Stacia,  of  Bologna,  his  objection  was 
founded  not  on  the  method  or  the  spirit 
of  that  early  apostle  of  scientific  truth, 
but  rather  on  the  fact  that  the  human 
intellect  presumed  to  seek  truth  outside 
the  body  of  divine  doctrine  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  Church.  We  cannot  blame 
Francis  for  not  being  ahead  of  his  gen- 
eration here;  but  we  should  be  loth  to 
"return"  now  to  that  age  of  consecrated 
intellectual  stagnation. 

A  second  element  in  the  Franciscan 
ideal  which  makes  it  seem  inadequate  for 
our  age  is  its  devotion  to  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Here  again  M.  Sabatier,  es- 
pecially in  his  Life  of  Saint  Francis,  has 
labored  to  show  that  his  hero  was  a  fore- 
runner of  Protestantism,  and  has  rather 
unduly  magnified  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Saint  Francis  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  Rule  of  his  Order  into  practically  a 
Lutheran  defiance  of  the  Roman  court 
We  feel,  however,  that  M.  Sabatier*s 
Catholic  critics  have  the  better  of  the  ar- 
gument on  this  point,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence both  in  Saint  Francis'  own  writ- 
ings and  in  the  early  legends  of  the 
Order,  is  decisive  for  the  complete  and 
humble  devotion  of  the  Poverello  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Roman  court.  He  bids  his 
followers  "kiss  the  hand  of  a  bishop"; 
he  speaks  with  the  utmost  reverence  be- 
fore the  Holy  Father.  Here  again  we 
need  not  find  fault  with  Saint  Francis  for 
his  fidelity  to  Rome;  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  at  least  will  hardly  con- 
template any  "return"  to  sacerdotal  au- 
thorities as  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

A  third  element  in  the  ideal  of  Saint 
Francis  which  directly  antagonizes  the 
sanest  sentiment  of  our  modern  life  is 


its  vicious  laudation  of  the  monkish 
"virtues"  of  disease  and  dirt.  Even 
granted  M.  Sabatier 's  contention  that  the 
mendicancy  of  the  Franciscans  was  not 
to  be  abused  as  a  substitute  for  work,  but 
only  to  be  practised  as  a  sign  of  a  perfect 
community  of  goods,  it  still  remains 
true  that  Saint  Francis  himself  most 
shamefully  abused  his  health  in  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  spiritual  growth  and 
taught  his  disciples  to  do  likewise.  He 
called  his  body  "Brother  Ass,"  out  of 
contempt  for  the  flesh;  he  lacerated  it 
with  scourgings  and  macerated  it  with 
fastings  until  nature  gave  way  under  the 
strain,  and  he  was  brought  home  to  the 
lovely  hillside  of  Assisi  to  die  of  a  wast- 
ing fever,  in  what  should  have  been  the 
very  fullest  years  of  manhood.  More- 
over, he  rejoiced  in  putrefying  sores  and 
unwashed  garments, — ^because  they  were 
symbols  of  the  humiliation  of  the  flesh. 
When  a  disciple  wished  to  cleanse  the 
pcdiculi  from  his  coat.  Saint  Francis  bade 
him  forbear,  for  they  were  his  "celestial 
pearls."  Here  again  we  are  not  quarrel- 
ing with  Saint  Francis  for  not  rising 
above  the  popular  monkish  conception  of 
the  essential  simpleness  of  "a  sane  mind 
in  a  sane  body" ;  but  we  cannot  "return" 
to  an  ideal  which  finds  virtue  in  multi- 
plying pilgrimages  and  cherishing  ulcers. 

Most  serious  and  insidious  of  all  the 
faults  of  the  Franciscan  ideal,  finally,  we 
feel  to  be  a  certain  sentimental  effusive- 
ness in  which  just  ethical  judgment  is 
lost.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  misunderstood 
here ;  not  to  be  thought  harsh,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  Pharisaical.  Yet  at  the  risk 
of  all  this  we  must  assert  our  firm  con- 
viction that  one  of  the  most  demoraliz- 
ing agencies  of  our  generation  is  a  weak, 
misdirected,  sentimental  sympathy  with 
evil  and  evil-doers,  which  loves  to  call 
itself  "broad  tolerance,"  or  the  like. 
There  is  a  rightful  dignity  of  purity 
which  only  demeans  itself  by  crying,  "I, 
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the  chief  of  sinners!"  Be  his  perform- 
ances ever  so  disappointing  to  his  ideals, 
the  man  who  has  once  seen  a  vision  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness  has  no  business 
to  grovel  in  the  dust  before  either  his 
Creator  or  his  fellows.  The  Franciscan 
ideal  stands  preeminently  for  this  false 
attitude  of  sentimental  humility  in  the 
presence  of  evil-doers.  M.  Sabatier  re- 
flects the  very  inmost  spirit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan doctrine  when  he  says  in  the  clos- 
ing words  of  his  London  address:  "If 
a  new  society  is  to  spring  from  us  .  .  . 
it  will  arise  when  in  an  inexpressible  im- 
pulse of  love  we  fall  on  our  knees  at  the 
feet  of  brigands  to  do  them  service ;  when 
we  shall  feel  that  if  they  are  wicked,  it 
is  we  who  are  responsible,  we  who  by 
our  pride  and  pharisaism  have  concealed 
frorn  them  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel.*' 

No!  a  thousand  times,  no!  We  shall 
not  "fall  at  the  feet  of  brigands  in  our 
inexpressible  impulse  of  love,"  if  we  wish 
our  goods,  our  wives,  and  our  children 
to  be  safe;  but  we  shall  capture  these 
brigands  and  discipline  them  behind  iron 
bars.  Neither  is  it  we  who  are  responsi- 
ble if  they  are  wicked,  but  only  their 
own  wicked  selves.  It  would  be 
cowardly  in  us,  as  soon  as  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  ethical  truth,  to  cast  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  wrong-doing  on 
any  other  being  than  ourselves, — God, 
man,  or  devil.  It  is  equally  unjust  to 
refuse  to  our  fellow-men  the  ethical 
stimulus  of  feeling  a  full  responsibility 
for  their  misdeeds.  We  are  in  danger  of 
a  wide-spread  state  of  moral  parasitism 
in  our  flabby  spiritual  life  of  to-day. 
And  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  "return"  to 
ideals  of  the  past,  I  do  not  find  that  Saint 
Francis'  great  model  ever  cast  himself 
at  the  feet  of  brigands,  but  rather  that 
he  sat  clothed  in  the  infinite  dignity  of 
his  purity  and  compelling  love,  and  drew 
the  thief  and  the  harlot  to  cast  them- 
selves at  his  feet  in  an  "inexpressible  im- 


pulse" of  repentance. 

Our  criticism  of  the  Franciscan  ideal 
as  a  beacon  light  for  our  civilization, 
then,  is  summed  up  in  these  four  points : 
it  is  unfavorable  to  scientific  progress,  it 
is  subservient  to  an  established  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  it  is  compromised  by 
the  monastic  misprision  of  a  sane  and 
clean  physical  environment,  and  it  is 
vitiated  by  a  sentimentality  which  ob- 
scures the  moral  judgment  and  makes 
objective  ethical  standards  futile. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood  as 
undervaluing  the  positive  elements  of 
ethical  construction  and  religious  in- 
spiration in  the  Franciscan  ideal.  We 
pay  full  tribute  to  the  persistent,  un- 
quenchable spiritual  joy  of  the  Poverello, 
that  peaceful  joy  which  Dante  has  so 
radiantly  reflected  in  the  verses  of  the 
"Paradiso."  We  recognize  the  self- 
devoting  zeal  of  Saint  Francis.  We  ac- 
claim his  gift  of  song,  and  that  greater 
gift  of  breathing  harmony  into  the  con- 
course of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men. 
We  salute  the  rare  spirit  of  courage  and 
constancy  that  was  in  him.  But  an  ideal 
for  our  age,  even  though  with  M. 
Sabatier  we  idealize  the  Poverello  of 
Assisi,  we  can  hardly  call  him. 

David  Saville  Muzzey. 


Adversity  Makes  Strange  Bed-- 

Fellows. 
What  could  be  more  incong^ous  than 
the  alliance  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic France  with  autocratic,  tyrannic 
Russia,  which  seems  to  have  been  ce- 
mented anew  through  the  adversity  of 
Russia  in  her  struggle  with  Japan  ?  Evi- 
dently France's  national  prestige  is  more 
to  her  than  her  political  and  social  ideal- 
ism, for  Russia  represents  all  that  is 
antithetical  to  the  battle  cry  of  progress 
which  France  has  given  to  the  world  and 
the  device  which  she  wears  on  her  heart, 
— liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 
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Results  of  Negro  Education. 


WHEN  FIRST  I  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  uplifting 
my  race  through  education  in 
the  South,  I  confess  that  I  began  with  a 
rather  selfish  desire, — an  ambition  to  lift 
up  the  Negro  race  alone;  but  I  think 
that  I  have  long  since  outgrown  that  sel- 
fishness, and  to-day  I  have  no  desire  to 
do  anything  other  than  that  which  will 
serve  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  all 
the  people  of  the  South,  regardless  of 
color.  The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  value  of  educating  the  black  man ; 
as  to  the  influence  of  education  upon  his 
character  and  upon  his  usefulness.  The 
South,  which  out  of  its  comparative  pov- 
erty has  been  contributing  rather  liber- 
ally toward  the  education  of  the  black 
man,  has  the  right  to  know  what  the  in- 
fluence of  education  upon  us  is.  The 
North,  which  has  been  contributing  liber- 
ally, has  an  equal  right  to  know  of  the 
value  of  education  upon  the  moral  and 
mental  life  of  the  race.  Even  if  we  take 
the  most  selfish  view  of  this  question,  I 
believe  that  you  will  have  to  agree  with 
me  that  whatever  kind  of  education  the 
negro  has  received  so  far,  has  paid. 

There  are  in  South  Africa  five  million 
black  people.  Notwithstanding  this  vast 
number  of  native  Africans,  those  of  you 
who  know  the  economic  conditions  of 
South  Africa  to-day  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  mine  owners  in 
South  Africa  when  the  mining  industry 
there  has  languished  and  refused  to  pros- 
per to  the  extent  that  is  true  of  it  to-day. 
And  this  is  true  in  a  large  measure  be- 
cause they  are  without  labor  in  South 
Africa  to  operate  these  mines.  It  may 
be  asked,  **Why  do  these  five  million  na- 
tives refuse  to  work?"  Because  they  have 
never  been  lifted  up  through  contact  with 
the  white  man,  the  horizon  of  their  needs 


has  not  been  broadened  through  any  sys- 
tem of  mental  or  manual  training.  Their 
wants  are  few  and  can  be  satisfied  by 
laboring  one  or  two  days  in  the  week. 
They  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  laboring 
five  or  six  days  as  we  Americans  do? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country  there  are  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  my  people  who  labor  as  a 
rule  six  days  in  the  week.  Why?  Be- 
cause by  contact  with  the  white  man, — 
through  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  elsewhere,  they  have  had  their  wants 
increased, — multiplied  many  times.  The 
American  Negro  instead  of  being  con- 
tented with  crude  tents,  wants  houses, 
wants  a  piano,  furniture ;  he  wants  books, 
newspapers,  organizations, — ^he  wants  the 
very  best  in  the  American  civilization. 
Hence  he  is  willing  to  work  six  days  in 
the  week.  There  is  the  incentive.  Then 
if  you  look  at  it  from  the  most  selfish 
point  of  view,  all  the  education  the  black 
has  received  in  this  country  has  paid. 

It  will  surprise  some  people,  I  think, 
to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  Neg^o  has 
succeeded  in  working  out  of  his  mental 
darkness,  and  in  this  respect  I  want  to  re- 
peat that  I  have  the  most  profound  faith 
in  my  race.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  all 
history  there  has  been  a  parallel  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  American  black 
man,  and  it  is  because  of  this  progress 
that  I  have  the  most  profound  faith  in 
the  race,  and  was  never  prouder  in 
my  life  than  I  am  to-day  of  being  in 
any  measure  connected  with  that  race. 
Whenever  a  school  has  been  opened  for 
the  black  man,  that  school  has  been  filled ; 
and  it  would  surprise  you  to  know  to 
what  extent  these  people  are  willing  to 
sacrifice,  willing  to  go  without  food,  in 
many  cases  go  almost  without  clothes,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  even  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  education. 
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Notwithstanding  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty,  you  will  find  to-day  that 
68  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
are  illiterate;  78  per  cent,  of  the  Ital- 
ians are  illiterate;  and  in  the  average 
South  American  country  you  will  find 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  il- 
literate. After  only  forty  years  of  free- 
dom and  liberty,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  only  44  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  to-day. 
among  my  people  in  this  country.  That 
is  to  say,  that  within  forty  years  we  have 
blotted  out  56  per  cent,  of  our  illiteracy, 
while  in  all  the  years  of  her  freedom 
Spain  has-  blotted  out  less  than  that  by 
far. 

Now  I  have  purposely  compared  the 
progress  of  my  race  in  its  mental  devel- 
opment, not  with  the  highest  civilization 
that  exists,  because,  by  reason  of  his 
physical  location,  by  reason  of  his  near- 
ness to  the  American  white  man,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Negro  is  unconsciously  and 
naturally  compared  by  the  average  man 
with  that  of  the  American  white  man.  In 
other  words,  we  are  constantly  being 
compared  with  |he  very  highest  civiliza- 
tion that  exists ;  and  you  must  remember, 
my  friends,  that  when  we  catch  up  with 
the  American  white  man  there  is  no 
other  race  ahead  of  us. 

You  will  be  interested  to  find  further 
in  what  a  degree  the  Negro  contributes 
towards  the  expense  of  his  own  educa- 
tion. The  City  Superintendent  of  Flor- 
ida said  a  few  months  ago  in  one  of  his 
reports,  that  in  the  eight  black-belt  coun- 
ties of  Florida  the  cost  of  Negro  educa- 
tion was  $19,000,  and  that  the  Negro 
paid  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation  to- 
wards his  own  education  $22,000,  or  a 
surplus  of  about  $3,000;  so  you  see 
that  according  to  this  report,  the. Negro 
in  Central  Florida  is  in  a  large  measure 
taking  care  of  his  own  education.  A 
high  authority  has  recently  said  that  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  the  Negro  re- 
ceives about  20  per  cent,  of  the  public 


school  fund,^  which  amounts  to  about 
$250,000.  The  Negro  in  that  state  pays 
in  direct  and  indirect  taxation  about 
$280,000,  so  that  there,  too,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  through  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  the  Negro  has  at  least  helped 
to  educate  himself. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  what  the 
North  has  done  for  the  Negro,  not- 
withstanding the  really  earnest  effort 
that  the  South  has  made,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  Negro  has  done  for  him- 
self, there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  opportun- 
ity for  education  for  both  races  in  the 
South  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  find  by 
experience  and  by  observation  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  person  is  able  to  read 
or  write  a  little,  and  has  a  mere  smatter- 
ing of  education,  does  not  count  for  a 
great  deal  in  the  truer  and  broader  and 
deeper  educational  sense. 

In  1877,  according  to  the  statistics  fur- 
nished at  Washington,  $2.61  were  spent 
for  the  education  of  each  white  child  in 
the  South.  During  that  year  $1.09  was 
spent  for  the  education  of  each  black 
child  in  the  South.  During  the  year  1901 
about  $35,000,000  were  spent  for  the 
education  of  both  races  in  the  southern 
States.  That  meant  $4.92  per  capita  for 
the  whites;  about  $2.21  for  the  black 
children.  During  that  same  year  each 
child  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  spent 
upon  him  for  his  education  $20.55. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  has 
paid  to  e'ducate  the  black  man.  I  meas- 
ure my  words  when  I  say  that  there  can- 
not be  found  to-day  in  any  part  of  this 
country  a  man  or  woman  who  has  fin- 
ished a  full  course  of  training  at  the 
Hampton  Institute,  at  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, or  any  of  the  schools  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
in  any  jail  or  State  penitentiary,  and 
we  have  sent  out  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands from  these  institutions.  I  have 
made  some  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  find 
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a  half  dozen  individuals  who  have  been 
graduated  at  any  institution  or  any  of 
these  colleges  in  the  South,  incarcerated 
in  any  prison  today.  Furthermore,  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
South  90  per  cent,  are  entirely  without 
trades  of  any  character;  61  per  cent,  of 
them  are  wholly  ignorant.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  the  ignorant  that  are  guilty  of  crime, 
and  not  the  intelligent  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Poe,  a  native  southern  white  man, 
the  editor  of  a  southern  paper,  who  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  south- 
em  Negro's  tendency  to  crime,  made  a 
recent  statement  that  he  found  during 
the  two  years  in  which  he  kept  a  careful 
record,  that  the  number  of  ignorant  col- 
ored people  charged  with  crime  was 
greater  by  40  per  cent,  than  the  edu- 
cated black  people.  A  letter  was  re- 
cently written  by  a  southern  white  man 
in  which  he  describes  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  warden  of  the 
State  penitentiary.  In  that  conversation 
the  warden  said,  not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
people  in  the  prison  in  Alabama  had  ever 
had  instruction  in  any  kind  of  trade. 
This  man  was  asked  the  question,  how 
many  carpenters  have  you  in  this  prison  ? 
He  answered  "not  one."  "How  many 
printers?  "Not  one."  How  many  tail- 
ors? "Not  one."  How  many  cabinet- 
makers? "Not  one."  And  so,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  people  are  educated  in 
hand,  in  head,  in  heart,  they  lead  a 
moral  life.  It  is  not  then  the  educa- 
cated  Negro  who  is  the  criminal ;  it  is 
the  one  who  has  never  been  lifted  up ;  it 
is  the  one  who  has  never  had  a  chance. 
And  if,  perchance,  the  Negro  succeeds  in 
getting  into  prison  faster  than  the  white 
man,  in  some  way  the  white  man  has  a 
way  of  getting  out  faster  than  the  Negro. 
For  example,  the  official  records  show 
that  for  a  single  year  in  Virginia  3^^  per 
cent,  of  white  men  to  the  thousand  were 
pardoned,  and  only  14  Negroes ;  4^/^  per 
cent,  of  the  white  men  in  Louisiana  were 


pardoned  and  only  39  Negroes.  So  you 
see  the  white  man  gets  out  a  good  deal 
faster,  while  we  may  get  in  a  little  faster. 

No  one  will  accuse  the  average  New 
York  insurance  company  of  having  very 
much  sentiment  on  the  question  of  the 
Negroes'  education  or  elevation.  With 
the  average  insurance  company  it  is  a 
matter  of  pure,  cold-blooded  business; 
but  the  medical  examiner  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  stated  to  me  a  few 
months  ago,  that  during  the  twenty  years' 
experience  that  that  company  had  had  in 
insurance,  it  had  found  that  the  black 
man  who  had  received  a  degree  of  edu;- 
cation,  who  owned  his  house,  who  had  a 
trade,  who  worked  regularly,  was  just 
as  good  an  insurance  risk  as  the  white 
man  with  the  same  position  in  life. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  one  who 
knew  the  Negro  in  slavery  and  who  has 
followed  his  career,  states  that  from  his 
own  observation  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
the  Negro  industrially,  morally,  mentally, 
from  every  point  of  view,  is  making  pro- 
gress at  a  tremendous  rate;  and  he  as- 
serts further  that  them  is  no  reason 
why  any  American  citizen  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  reason  of  the  progress  of 
the  Negro  people.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  pass  final  judgement  upon  the  progress 
of  any  people  until  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  the  higher  life  of 
that  people.  He  should  go  into  the 
homes,  into  the  schools,  into  the  churches 
where  he  can  see  something  of  the  best 
of  those  people,  and  not  the  worst;  and, 
I  say  that  more  and  more  the  people 
of  America  must  learn  to  judge  us  by 
the  best  and  not  by  the  worst.  In  a  large 
degree  we  must  be  judged  by  those  in  the 
school-room  and  not  by  those  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. We  must  be  judged  by  the 
black  man  who  is  buying  a  home,  who  is 
paying  taxes,  not  by  the  man  in  the  gut- 
ter. You  judge  the  English  by  Glad- 
stone, the  Germans  by  Bismarck ;  and  the 
Negro  should  be  judged  more  after  the 
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same  manner.  Nine-tenths  of  the  intelli- 
gent colored  people  in  this  country  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  en- 
courage the  black  man  to  remain  in  the 
South,  that  when  all  conditions  are  con- 
sidered, economic  and  other,  the  South 
is  to-day  the  most  encouraging,  the  most 
satisfactory  habitat  for  the  black  man. 

Having  decided,  then,  as  to  wheie  we 
shall  permanently  live,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  in  a  straightforward,  manly 
way,  we  should  seek  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship, the  confidence  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  by  whose  side  we  are  to 
live.  That  is  what  you  do,  that  is  what 
the  German  does,  that  is  what  every  na- 
tionality on  earth  does;  and  the  Negro 
should  be  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
Whoever,  either  North  or  South,  seeks  to 
stir  up  strife  is  an  enemy  to  both  races. 

This  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be 
solved,  not  by  emigration,  not  by  amal- 
gamation, not  by  extermination,  but  it  is 
to  be  solved  finally  by  sympathetic  co-op- 
eration between  the  two  races.  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  wise,  gracious,  patient,  the 
solution  will  finally  come  through  this 
effort  at  co-operation.  There  are  diffi- 
culties at  the  South,  there  are  wrongs 
and  discouragements,  but  at  the  same 
time, — I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning,— there  are  advantages.  When  it 
comes  to  the  world  of  business,  when  it 
comes  to  seeking  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, for  services  in  all  directions, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Negro  has  a 
more  encouraging  field  anywhere  in 
America  than  can  be  found  in  the  South- 
ern States.  In  business  matters  he  has, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  clear  field.  If 
a  Negro  has  a  grocery  store,  keeps  it 
clean,  has  the  goods  the  people  want,  he 
is  patronized  almost  as  much  by  the 
white  man  as  by  the  men  of  his  own  race. 
If  the  Negro  is  a  mechanic  and  can  build 
a  house  as  well  as  the  white  man,  he  is 
just  as  likely  to  get  the  job  as  the  white 
man.    There,  in  a  very  large  way,  is  the 


entering  wedge,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
path  of  this  great  question. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  I 
claim  that  the  education  of  the  black  man 
has  been  a  valuable  investment.  It  is 
generally  known  that  according  to  the  of- 
ficial records  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the 
colored  people,  starting  in  poverty  forty 
years  ago,  to-day  own  wealth,  at  the 
present  moment  own  and  pay  taxes 
upon  I -26th  of  all  the  property  in  that 
State;  in  the  counties  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  they  own  i-i6th  and  in 
Hanover  county  they  own  ^4  of  all  the 
land.  The  official  records  show  that  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  the  colored  people 
added  last  year  1,526,000  to  their  tax- 
able property,  and  they  own  at  the  pres- 
ent time  1,600,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  pay  taxes  in  that 
State  alone  upon  property  of  all  char- 
acter, of  $16,700,000.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  that  statement 
that  the  black  man  has  learned  a  lesson 
from  you  white  people,  not  to  give  in  the 
property  at  its  full  taxable  value,  either. 
And  so  we  find  evidence  thrcfUghout  the 
South  that  is  tangible,  that  is  indisputa- 
ble, that  shows  that  the  Negjo  has  got 
upon  his  feet.  We  believe  he  is  get- 
ting a  chance;  and,  in  measuring  our 
progress,  you  must  not  think  so  much 
of  "the  heights  to  which  we  have  risen 
as  of  the  depths  from  which  we  have 
come,"  not  so  much  of  what  we  have 
done,  as  of  the  obstacles  we  have  over- 
come in  reaching  these  heights. 

In  a  very  large  measure  it  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  educated  Negro,  one  who 
has  gone  out  from  our  industrial  schools, 
from  our  colleges  and  from  our  univer- 
sities, who  has  counseled  peace  in  con- 
nection with  the  relations  between  the 
two  races;  and  but  for  the  influence  of 
the  quiet,  unassuming,  courageous,  edu- 
cated man,  long  ago,  I  fear,  in  some  sec- 
tions we  should  have  had  a  war  of  races. 
But  as  great  as  is  our  progress,  much 
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more  is  needed  before  the  race  as  a  whole 
will  be  upon  its  feet. 

The  record  shows  that  in  Louisiana 
last  year  only  one-fourth  of  the  black 
children  attended  any  kind  of  a  school, 
and  that  one-fourth  was  in  school  for 
only  about  four  months  during  the  year, 
and  had  spent  upon  them  for  their 
education  about  $1.09.  My  friends,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  lift  ten  millions  of 
people  when  so  large  a  proportion  of 
them  are  in  school  only  four  or  five 
months  during  the  year,  and  out  of  it 
during  seven  months  of  the  year.  You 
would  hardly  educate  a  white  child  in 
that  time. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  change  that 
condition  ?  The  black  man  works  in  the 
South,  not  so  strenuously,  but  in  his  way 
he  works  and  earns  considerable  money ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  by  reason  of  his 
ignorance,  his  lack  of  experience,  he  does 
not  know  how  to  utilize  the  results  of  his 
labor, — his  earnings.  They  get  away 
from  him  for  high  rents,  for  snuff,  cheap 
jewelry, — in  a  hundred  ways  that  I  have 
not  time  to  mention. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  at  Tus- 
kegee  to  call  a  young  girl  into  my  office 
and  tell  her  our  teachers  had  decided  that 
by  reason  of  some  weakness  in  her  stud- 
ies she  could  not  graduate  with  her  class. 
She  rose  to  the  emergency  and  accepted 
her  own  failure  as  an  incentive  to  make 
the  most  of  what  she  had.  In  a  very 
noble  spirit  she  said,  "It  is  all  right,  I  do 
not  complain.  I  have  some  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Washington,"  she  said  to  me, 
"and  I  will  go  where  it  may  be  useful. 
I  am  going  to  find  people  who  are  so  far 
down  that  perhaps  in  some  way  I  can 
give  them  a  little  of  what  I  have 
learned."  That  girl,  Anna  J.  Davis,  left 
Tuskegee  and  we  lost  sight  of  her 
for  a  while.  She  went  into  the  black  belt 
of  Alabama  and  picked  out  the  most 
hopeless,  degraded  community  in  which 
to  do  her  work.     She  found  the  people 


living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  had 
never  been  in  school  but  three  months. 
She  found  the  men  poverty-stricken  and 
illiterate  and  unable  to  use  to  advantage 
what  little  they  had.  They  mortgaged 
their  crops  every  year  to  pay  the  rents 
of  their  hovels.  She  found  the  wreck 
of  a  log  cabin  which  on  infrequent  occa- 
sions was  used  as  a  school-house.  That 
girl  took  this  school  as  a  nucleus.  First, 
she  installed  hereself  in  this  tumbledown 
log  school-house  and  won  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  children;  but  she 
did  not  stop  here;  she  went  into  the 
homes  of  these  people  and  met  the  par- 
ents and  induced  them  to  come  there  to 
a  meeting.  That  girl  would  sit  down  and 
in  a  plain  common-sense  manner  teach 
them  enough  arithmetic  to  know  the 
value  of  their  scant  earnings,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  folly  of  their  mortgages  and 
improvidence.  She  taught  them  a  bet- 
ter method  of  agriculture  (for  we  teach  a 
girl  agriculture  at  Tuskegee)  ;  she  taught 
them  what  to  buy  and  what  not  to  buy, 
and  she  went  from  cabin  to  cabin  to 
teach  by  example  a  better  way  of  living. 
After  she  had  remained  in  that  commun- 
ity for  some  months,  a  few  of  these  peo- 
ple began  to  build  better  houses,  others 
began  to  get  out  of  debt,  ceased  to  mort- 
gage their  crops ;  and  the  very  first  year 
she  worked  in  that  community  she  taught 
them  to  build  a  better  school-house, 
which  the  next  year  was  added  to,  and 
has  continued  from  year  to  year;  and  in 
three  or  four  years  there  was  a  frame 
school-house  on  the  site  of  the  old  log 
wreck,  and  all  the  children  were  going  to 
school  eight  months  a  year  instead  of 
practically  not  at  all. 

I  wish  you  might  have  been  with  me 
when  I  last  visited  that  community  a 
year  ago,  have  gone  with  me  into  their 
cottages  containing  two  or  three  rooms, 
into  their  school,  their  church,  and  seen 
the  complete  revolution  wrought  in  the 
entire  life  of  the  community.  I  asked  her 
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one  morning  if  she  could  tell  me  more  in 
detail  how  the  changes  had  been  made. 
"I  will  tell  you  how  I  did  it,"  the  girl 
said.  Then  she  showed  me  an  account 
book,  recording  that  John  Jones  had  con- 
tributed fifty  cents,  another  had  given  a 
chicken,  another  a  dozen  eggs, — ^these 
things  to  be  sold  for  the  school.  The 
blacks  had  scraped  and  saved  to  put  up 
that  frame  school-house  before  bettering 
their  own  homes.  And  then  the  girl 
pulled  open  the  door  and  showed  me  two 
bales  of  cotton,  and  said,  "we  have  a  lit- 
tle cotton  plantation  of  our  own.  I  have 
closed  my  school  two  hours  each  day," 
she  added,  "and  together  we  have  culti- 
vated the  grounds  around  the  school. 
That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
these  changes  have  taken  place."  And 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  been  wise  enough 
at  Tuskegee  to  do  since  what  we  should 
have  done  before,  present  that  young 
woman  with  her  diploma. 

I  could  give  you  example  after  exam- 
ple showing  how  these  young  men  and 
women  have  gone  out  into  every  com- 
munity in  the  South  and  are  giving 
themselves  in  order  that  they  may  lift  up 
the  South,  in  order  that  they  may  help 
in  the  redemption  of  your  country  and 
mine.  These  young  people  go  out, 
quietly,  simply,  no  banners  flying,  no 
friends  standing  by  to  cheer  them  on. 
They  are  fighting  the  battles  of  this  coun- 
try earnestly,  and  as  bravely  as  any  man 
who  goes  out  to  fight  against  a  foreign 
foe ;  and  in  the  last  analysis,  when  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  it  is  that  kind  of 
quiet,  persistent,  patient  work  that  we 
must  all  look  to  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
southern  Negro  and  the  white  man,  and 
should  command  the  help  of  every  man 
in  the  North  as  well. 

Wherever  I  get  the  opportunity  I  sug- 
gest to  my  people  that  they  take  high 
ground  on  all  these  questions.     I  suggest 


that  if  others  would  be  little,  we  must  try 
to  be  brave;  and  that  if  others  are  not 
good,  we  must  try  to  be  good,  and  that 
we  must  not  become  discouraged;  and 
whenever  an  ill  wind  seems  to  blow, — 
and  sometimes  the  ill  wind  blows,  and  it 
blows  long  and  it  blows  hard, — the  race 
must  be  the  more  determined  to  hold  up 
its  head  and  to  let  the  world  undertsand 
that  race  or  the  individual  that  inflicts 
wrong  upon  another  race  or  upon  another 
individual  is  in  the  long  run  most  in- 
jured; and  that  wherever  wrong  is  per- 
petrated upon  our  race,  it  is  the  white 
man  who  in  the  long  run  is  the  most  de- 
luded. No  member  of  your  race  in  any 
part  of  this  country  can  in  a  slight  degree 
harm  the  weakest  member  of  mine  with- 
out a  setback  to  your  civilization.  No 
member  of  your  race  can  by  deed  or  act 
lift  up  a  member  of  my  race,  without 
yours  being  made  nobler,  broader  and 
more  useful. 

I  may  be  in  doubt  about  a  great  many 
phases  of  this  question,  but  of  one  thing 
I  feel  absolutely  sure,  and  that  is,  that 
ignorance  and  race  prejudice  offer  no 
solution  for  any  problem  on  earth ;  and  so 
long  as  we  are  going  forward,  giving  the 
people  more  light,  more  skill,  we  can  be 
absolutely  sure  that  we  are  upon  solid 
ground.  Usefulness  will  constitute,  in 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  protection  that 
the  Neg^o  can  have.  Usefulness  is  the 
secret  of  sovereignty  for  any  race  or  for 
any  individual.  In  proportion  as  our 
people  are  taught  to  do  a  common  thing 
in  an  uncommon  manner,  to  do  it  better 
than  anybody  else,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion will  the  race  problem  be  solved. 
Whenever  you  can  get  any  race  or  indi- 
vidual to  the  point  where  they  can  do  the 
thing  better  than  anybody  else,  you  solve 
the  problem,  and  that  is  my  ambition  for 
the  black  man, — salvation  through  his 
economic,  industrial  and  moral  training. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 
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The  New  South:    Its  Prob- 
lems and  Hopes. 

THE  SPIRIT  of  present-day  life  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  Repub- 
lic is  to  most  Northerners  a  new 
subject.  Who  among  us  could  select 
beforehand  the  matters  of  really  vital 
interest  which  a  treatment  of  that  sub- 
ject would  necessarily  cover?  Very  few, 
probably,  could  select  with  certainty 
more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  of 
such  issues, — the  Negro  problem  and  the 
Child  Labor  problem, — so  little  do  we 
truly  know  the  South.  For  all  such,  the 
new  book  which  has  been  pronounced 
without  any  exaggeration  to  be  "epoch 
making,"— "The  Present  South"*  will  be 
no  less  than  a  revelation.  One  hears  the 
book  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
contribution  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Negro  problem ;  but  while  it  is  that,  it  is 
much  more.  Its  theme  is  the  whole 
larger  life  of  the  South,  and  the  new 
fermentation  that  is  taking  place  in  that 
life,  all  the  more  boldly  and  ably  por- 
trayed because  the  hand  that  works  it 
out, — ^that  of  a  Southerner  bom  and  bred, 
— is  so  entirely  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  it  and  the  inner  motives  at  work 
beneath  each  surface  manifestation. 

According  to  Mr.  Murphy's  presenta- 
tion, the  really  vital  questions  of  the 
South  are  the  problems  of  education  in  the 
public  school,  industrial  school,  and  uni- 
versity ;  the  problems  of  the  undeveloped 
populations  of  the  South,  white  as  well 
as  black;  the  industrial  revival  in  the 
South,  with  its  accompanying  problems 
of  child  labor ;  and  finally,  the  many  puz- 
zling questions  arising  from  the  presence 
in  the  South  of  the  great  unassimilable 
mass  of  ignorance  represented  by  the 
plantation  negro, — the  problems  of  race 


*'TnE  Present  South."  By  Ed^r  Gardner 
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integrity,  social  equality,  of  lynch  law, 
"negro  domination,"  and  the  problem  of 
constructive  leadership  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  strong  toward  the  weak. 

The  foremost  of  these  problems  may 
be  characterized  as  problems  of  unde- 
veloped wealth  of  one  sort  or  another, — 
the  undeveloped  natural  resources  of  a 
land  ribbed  with  iron  and  coal,  and  a 
soil  teeming  with  a  rich  semi-tropical 
vegetation, — and,  richer  still,  the  un- 
tried, almost  ung^essed  ethnic  wealth  of 
an  undeveloped  population, — the  "poor 
whites"  of  the  Southern  mountams.  This 
social  asset  Mr.  Murphy  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  South, 
and  its  development  the  greatest  imme- 
diate need  of  the  South.  He  describes  the 
poor  white  population  as  "a  people  of  pure 
and  vigorous  stock, — our  'contemporary 
ancestors.'  Many  of  them  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  intelligence  and 
force.  They  are  often  the  children  of 
the  colonial  pioneers  who  established  the 
Republic ;  descendants  from  a  New  Eng- 
land ancestry  as  well  as  from  settlers  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas."  He  believes 
that  "in  some  counties  of  Georgia  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  can  trace 
back  to  a  New  England  sire  than  in  the 
city  of  Boston."  The  policy  of  the  South- 
em  leaders  toward  this  "undeveloped" 
wealth  to-day  is  a  policy  of  speedy  and 
effective  development  through  education. 
"Their  freest  education  and  equipment  is 
almost  everywhere  recognized  as  the  su- 
preme interest  of  society  and  the  State. 
The  white  children  of  the  masses  of  our 
rural  population,"  he  declares,  "were  the 
chief  sufferers  from  the  preoccupation  of 
our  public  interest,"  in  the  Negro  prob- 
lem ;  and  calling  attention  to  the  attempt 
to  make  good  this  loss,  he  here  quotes  the 
words  of  the  first  resolution  of  an  early 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South: 
"Resolved,  that  the  education  of  the 
white  race  in  the  South  is  the  pressing 
and  imperative  need."     But  in  spite  of 
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this  agreement  to  educate,  so  great  are 
the  difficulties  that  "in  the  whole  South 
the  average  citizen  (black  or  white)  gets 
only  three  years'  of  schooling  of  all  kinds 
in  his  entire  life;  and  what  schooling  it 
is!  In  four  States  it  amounts  to  **five 
cents'  worth  of  education  a  day  for  87 
days  only  in  the  year." 

But  although  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  South  are  deeply  aroused 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  as 
Mr.  Murphy's  chapters  on  "The  Schools 
of  the  People"  and  "A  Constructive 
Statesmanship"  show,  and  although  it  is 
now  the  official  policy  of  every  Southern 
State  to  "include  within  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  free  school  at  the  public  charge 
all  the  children  of  its,  citizenship,  rich 
and  poor,  white  and  black,"  yet  the  path 
to  the  execution  of  this  educational  policy 
is  thronged  with  difficulties.  Because 
the  Southern  population  is  bi-racial  there 
must  be  two  sets  of  schools  and  equip- 
ment; because  the  population  is  rural 
in  distribution,  many  difficulties  of  at- 
tendance, etc.,  must  be  met;  because  the 
population  is  relatively  small,  the  educa- 
tional tax  is  proportionately  large.  Mr. 
Murphy's  statistics  are  arresting,  when 
he  compares  the  white  populations  of 
North  and  South,  and  says,  among  other 
surprising  statements,  that  "the  white 
population  of  the  present  city  of  New 
York  exceeds  the  aggregate  white  popu- 
lation of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina,"— ^the  point  of  comparison  of  course 
being  that  it  is  this  meagre  white  popu- 
lation in  a  land  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  impoverishment  of  a  devastating  war 
which  will  inevitably  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  of  responsibility 
for  these  double  schools.  "The  burdens 
and  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  South  are 
greater,"  Mr.  Murphy  believes,  "than  the 
world  at  large  has  yet  appreciated ;  *  *  * 
but  the  masses  of  a  sincere  people  are 
taught  the  great  realities  of  order,  liberty 


and  culture  not  merely  by  what  they 
have,  but  by  what  they  long  to  have. 
The  things  that  a  whole  people  have  re- 
solved to  do  are  of  more  significance  in 
the  history  of  a  democracy  than  anything 
they  may  have  failed  to  do.  But  the 
nation  must  be  considerate  of  the  South, 
and  the  South  must  be  patient  with  her- 
self. The  burden  must  long  fall  heavily 
upon  the  few." 

In  a  brilliant  and  interesting  chapter 
on  the  almost  unparalleled  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South, — which,  revert- 
ing to  the  great  activity  of  Southern  en- 
terprise between  1850  and  i86a,  Mr. 
Murphy  calls  a  revival  rather  than  a  new 
movement, — ^he  discusses  Child  Labor  and 
says  that  the  South  believes  that  Child 
Labor  "stands  not  only  for  arrested  de- 
velopment in  the  individual,  for  ignor- 
ance and  industrial  helplessness,  but  for 
arrested  development  in  the  class  to 
which  the  child  belongs,"  and  that  "the 
people  of  the  Southern  States, — if  they 
are  in  earnest  about  anything, — are  in 
earnest  about  the  liberties  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  child." 

When  the  writer  comes  to  deal  with 
the  central  issue, — ^the  social  and  political 
problems  presented  by  the  Negro  mil- 
lions in  the  South,  we  find  the  same  spirit 
as  in  the  other  issues.  There  is  the  same 
just  and  balanced  weighing  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  naught  extenuating  and  nothing 
setting  down  in  maHce.  Mr.  Murphy, 
with  other  Southern  leaders,  believes  in 
the  Negro's  inferiority,  but  also  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  Negro's  improva- 
bility.  He  believes  that  "there  is  but 
one  thing  to  do  with  a  human  being,  and 
that  is  to  g^ve  him  a  chance";  he  ac- 
knowledges, in  the  true  Southern  spirit 
of  noblesse  oblige,  "that  moral  obligation 
which  binds  the  strong  man  to  the 
weak."  At  the  same  time,  he  believes 
that  the  Southern  policy  of  practically 
depriving  the  Negro  of  his  vote  has  been 
more  or  less  justifiable  in  an  unendurable 
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situation,  and  that  the  hope  of  re-enfran- 
chisement, when  qualified,  may  be  made 
a  means  to  the  Negro's  uplifting.  In 
the  matter  of  race  integrity  his  desire  is 
not  to  condemn  the  Negro  forever  to  a 
lower  place,  but  to  accord  to  him  another 
place/'  But  Mr.  Murphy's  treatment  of 
the  whole  question  is  so  admirable  as  to 
make  its  reading  obligatory  upon  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  and  broadened  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  every 
patriotic  American. 

From  all  this,  the  main  issues  at  the 
South  to-day  are  seen  to  be  connected 
with  labor  and  the  factory,  with  policies 
for  effectively  dealing  with  inferior  or 
illiterate  populations,  and  with  the  prob- 
lems of  schooling  difficult  peoples  and 
the  whole  people.  These  are  all  essen- 
tially democratic  issues. 

Has  a  second  revolution  taken  place  in 
the  South  ?  That  the  old  South  of  the  days 
before  our  great  and  tragic  Civil  War 
was  pronouncedly  aristocratic  no  one  will 
question.  "The  Great  House"  upon  its 
stately  lawn  overlooking  its  smiling  and 
fruitful  stretches  of  field,  woodland  and 
meadow,  with  its  leisure,  its  books  and 
music,  its  charming  gatherings,  its  hospi- 
tality become  an  art,  its  paternal  care  for 
the  dwellers  in  the  clustered  slave  cabins 
near  by, — this  is  the  very  picture  and  type 
of  the  life  of  the  nobleman  with  his  re- 
tainers. It  was  the  life  of  the  English 
squire  transplanted  by  the  Virginian 
cavaliers  to  American  soil.  Very 
marked  was  the  contrast  of  all  this  with 
the  reality  of  democracy  as  it  existed  in 
New  England  from  the  first  town  meet- 
ing onward.  Yet  no  reader  of  "The 
Present  South"  can  fail  to  see  that  in 
the  transformed  South  of  to-day  true 
democracy  is  rooted  and  growing. 

Mr.  Murphy  declares  that  the  South 
has  "crossed  the  threshold  of  democracy 
and  has  closed  the  door  behind  her."  In 
proof  of  this  democracy  of  the  New 
South,    witness    Mr.    Murphy's    citation 


of  the  present  policy  of  providing  school- 
ing for  "all  the  children  of  its  citizenship, 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  black";  the 
Southern  criticism  of  the  factory  system 
as  a  "system  which  betrays  a  tendency 
to  hold  its  humbler  industrial  forces  in  a 
state  of  arrested  participation  in  the 
larger  life  of  the  democracy";  and  the 
sense  of  trusteeship  for  the  undeveloped 
races  shown  in  such  words  as  these: 
"There  is  indeed  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  Southern  temper  than  this 
deep  note  of  responsibility  which  defines 
the  policy  of  the  South  in  reference  to 
the  Negro."  This  is  indeed  democracy 
at  its  highest,  which  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Americans  has  defined  as  being 
"not  a  compact  of  persons  equally  effi- 
cient for  their  common  interests  and 
their  common  ends,  but  a  compact  of  the 
more  efficient  with  the  less  efficient,  hav- 
ing for  its  object,  through  the  action  of 
the  more  efficient,  to  lift  the  less  efficient 
into  efficiency."  That  the  spirit  of  the 
educated  South  is  now  essentially  demo- 
cratic in  this  best  and  highest  sense  is 
manifest  in  the  whole  animus  of  this 
notable  book. 

How  has  this  revolution,  resulting  in 
the  democratization  of  the  South,  come 
about  ?  Who  can  read  between  the  lines 
of  "The  Present  South"  will  answer  that 
it  has  come  through  two  struggles,  one 
fought  out  upon  the  field,  by  which  the 
South  was  forced  to  the  threshold  of 
democracy;  a  second,  more  heroic  and 
nobler  struggle  fought  out  in  silence  in 
the  hearts  of  Southern  men,  a  struggle 
in  which  the  South  conquered  itself,  and 
afterward  of  her  own  free  will  passed 
across  that  threshold  "and  closed  the 
door  behind  her."  That  the  power  of 
"him  that  ruleth  his  spirit"  has  come  to 
the  South,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  teaching  how  to  lift  and  bear  this 
heavy  burden  which  Fate  has  left  the 
South,  is  not  too  much  to  hope. 

It   is   the    lofty    democratic    spirit    in 
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which  the  book  is  written  that  justifies 
the  prediction  already  made  for  it, — 
that  it  will  prove  epoch-making.  Mr. 
Murphy's  culture  is  of  the  sort  which 
enables  him  to  get  outside  of  the.  South 
and  to  view  her  questions  impartially, 
judicially, — yes,  even  to  get  outside  of 
himself  and  his  personal  feeling  and  bias, 
and  judge  himself,  that  is  to  say  his 
social  class,  in  the  light  of  the  abstract 
justice  of  the  case.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
readers  of  his  book, — and  it  will  have 
many  readers, — may  receive  in  an  equally 
candid  spirit  what  the  author  thus  offers. 
Truly,  if  our  leaders  North  and  South  all 
manifested  this  spirit  of  entire  candor, 
free  of  personal  bias,  there  would  not 
long  be  any  Southern  problem. 

Isabel  Eaton. 


A  Word  About  the  Rus- 
sian Jew. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jew  to  this  country  is  often 
defended,  when  there  is  courage 
enough  for  defense  in  the  face  of  hostile 
criticism,  on  the  ground  that  he  brings 
with  him  thrift,  industry  and  sobriety. 
In  a  work-a-day  country  like  our  own, 
these  industrial  virtues  are  looked  upon 
as  the  final  steps  in  the  moral  achieve- 
ment of  the  average  man.  They  make 
for  order  and  complacency.  They  please 
the  God  of  Things-as-They-Are. 

But  does  this  defense  of  the  Russian 
Jew  as  immigrant  tell  the  whole  story? 
Or  does  it  omit  the  Jew's  best  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  life?  We  submit 
that  the  apologetic  virtues  credited  to 
him  present  his  character  only  negatively. 
His  finer  parts  escape  the  critics  at  the 
gate,  because  the  higher  moral  qualities 
do  not  appeal  to  the  official  eye.  But 
those  who  with  human  appreciation  have 
observed  the  Russian  Jew  in  his  tragic 


eflfort  to  begin  life  over  again  must  have 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  ear- 
nestness and  beauty  of  character  with 
which  his  presence  blesses  a  squalid 
neighborhood. 

The  Russian  Jew  has  great  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice,  and  great  veneration 
for  the  moral  law.  No  other  immigrant 
surpasses  him  in  these  priestly  qualities. 
If  the  bloom  of  these  heroic  traits  is  al- 
most crushed  in  the  bitter  struggle  for 
bread,  he  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  If 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  he  brings  some- 
thing infinitely  precious  when  he  comes 
here,  it  is  to  our  immeasurable  loss  that 
we  do  so.  May  he  not  be  fhe  best  and 
most  natural  herald  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  awakening  in  the  darkness  of 
our  slums  ?  His  first  home  is  the  Ghetto. 
But  in  our  American  seaboard  cities,. 
Boston  and  New  York,  where  there  is  a 
Ghetto,  there  once  was  a  slum.  The  beer 
saloon  must  disappear  where  the  school 
is  clamoring  for  room.  The  dive  must 
import  its  patronage,  for  it  cannot  thrive 
on  people  who  work  so  hard  to  educate 
their  children  as  do  the  Jews.  The  di- 
versions of  the  old  day  give  way  to  the 
people's  concert,  the  lecture  and  the  mass- 
meeting.  His  life  is  a  leaven  to  his  sur- 
roundings; and  his  children,  before  the 
public  school  and  other  beneficent  in- 
fluences have  finished  their  work,  are 
good  Americans. 

There  are  chasms  yet  to  be  bridged 
over.  His  readjustment  to  new  condi- 
tions is  not  without  its  painful  cost  to 
his  country  and  himself.  But  he  brings 
to  us  moral  possibilities.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  done  our  best  to  bring  to  the 
light  the  oflfering  to  our  higher  social 
life  which  may  be  developed  from  the 
terrible  earnestness  of  the  immigrant 
Russian  Jew. 

Meyer  Bloomfieu>. 
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Our    Municipal    Corruption    and    the 
Real    Culprits. 


UNDER  THE  TITLE  "The  Shame 
of  the  Cities"  Mr.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  presents  a  brave  and  awak- 
ening book  which  casts  a  lurid  light  upon 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  darkest  spot  of 
our  national  and  civic  life, — a  book  which 
is  little  less  than  a  battle-cry  summoning 
our  better  citizens  to  a  stem  struggle 
against  the  most  carefully  ambushed  foes 
of  the  Republic.  New  York,  alas,  shares 
in  the  shame,  along  with  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burg, Minneapolis,  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago, not  to  mention  other  cities  which 
Mr.  Steflfens  has  not  yet  investigated. 

When  these  accusing  revelations  first 
appeared  they  drew  wide  attention  and 
comment.  Not  that  they  reveal  things 
that  were  unknown  to  students,  but  they 
are  written  in  a  picturesque,  forceful 
style  suitable  for  a  popular  magazine, 
and  yet  are  accurate  and  fearless.  The 
author  claims  that  they  are  only  "jour- 
nalism,"— ^not  literature  and  not  science. 
But  they  are  more  effective  than  either 
a  severely  academic  or  a  statistical  scien- 
tific account.  They  paint  a  picture  in 
vivid  colors  that  challenges  attention. 
You  cannot  look  at  it  and  remain  indif- 
ferent. The  horrors  glare  at  you.  No 
need-^o  go  close  and  examine  the  details 
with  eye-glasses.  That  an  outsider  should 
have  reached  the  heart  of  the  conditions 
in  these  cities  is  astonishing, — a  proof 
of  the  power  of  the  trained  journalist  to 
raise  detective  work  to  a  science  when 
his  taskmaster  will  let  him. 

But  what  a  terrifying  state  of  af- 
fairs this  book  displays !  Boodle, — ^boodle 
everywhere.  Patriotism  dead  here, 
gasping  there,  feebly  fighting  yonder. 
Thieves  in  power,  vice  rampant,  protec- 
tors sold  to  the  enemy,  citizens  mostly 
indifferent.     We  knew  it  before,  but  this 


fresh  telling  is  so  vivid  and  direct  that  it 
makes  us  bum  with  shame.  Is  this 
Democracy  in  action?  "Philadelphia: 
Corrupt  and  Contented*';  "The  Shame- 
lessness  of  St.  Louis";  "Chicago:  Half 
Free."  The  very  titles,  true  as  we  know 
them  to  be,  make  us  writhe.  "New 
York:  Good  Government"  would  give 
some  cheer  were  it  not  that  now  we 
should  have  to  change  it  to  "New  York : 
Gone  Back  to  the  Mire." 

Who  is  to  blame?  The  politicians? 
They  were  the  scapegoats  for  many 
years.  Talk  to  the  man  in  the  car  about 
it  and  he  would  say  in  effect:  "If  only 
we  could  rid  ourselves  of  the  politicians, 
those  rascals  that  run  our  primaries, 
nominate  our  candidates  and  manage  our 
elections ;  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  ma- 
chine, then  all  would  be  well!"  But  Mr. 
Steffens  shows  that  this  lazy  excuse  will 
no  longer  avail.  The  politicians  are  only 
the  tools  of  ez'il,  the  active  agents  are, — 
business  men!  -Yes,  business  men,  lead- 
ers  in  the  community,  bank  presidents, 
industrial  captains, church  officers, — these 
are  the  paymasters  of  the  politicians, 
these  the  main  supports  of  the  machine 
and  all  its  villainies.  Listen  to  Mr.  Stef- 
fens' experience  in  Chicago: 

"I  spent  one  whole  forenoon  calling 
on  the  presidents  of  banks,  great  busi- 
ness men,  and  financiers  interested  in 
public  utility  companies.  With  all  the 
evidence  I  had  had  in  other  places  that 
these  men  are  the  chief  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, I  was  unprepared  for  the  sensa- 
tion of  that  day.  Those  financial  leaders 
of  Chicago  were  *mad.'  All  but  one  of 
them  became  so  enraged  as  they  talked 
that  they  could  not  behave  decently. 
They  rose  up,  purple  in  the  face,  and 
cursed   reform.     They  said  it  had  hurt 
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'business';  it  had  hurt  the  town.  'An- 
archy' they  called  it;  'Socialism/  They 
named  corporations  that  had  left  the  city ; 
they  named  others  that  had  planned  to 
come  there  and  had  gone  elsewhere. 
They  offered  me  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  that  the  city  was  damaged. 

"  *But  isn't  the  reform  council  honest?' 
I  asked. 

"  'Honest !     Yes,  but,— oh,  h  -  -  1 !' 

"  'And  do  you  realize  that  all  you  say 
means  that  you  regret  the  passing  of 
boodle  and  would  prefer  to  have  back 
the  old  corrupt  council?' 

"That  brought  a  curse,  or  a  shrewd 
smile,  or  a  cynical  laugh;  but  that  they 
regretted  the  passing  of  the  boodle 
regime  is  a  fact,  bitter,  astonishing, — ^but 
natural  enough.  We  have  seen  those  in- 
terests at  their  bribery  in  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Louis;  we  have  seen  them  op- 
posing reforms  in  every  city.  Here  in 
Chicago  we  have  them  cursing  reform 
triumphant,  for,  though  reform  may  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  city  as  a  community 
of  freemen,  it  is  really  bad;  it  has  hurt 
their  business." 

Shall  we  effect  reform,  then,  by  elect- 
ing "business  men"  to  run  the  govern- 
ment on  "business  methods?"  That 
would  be  setting  Satan  to  cure  sin,  for, 
says  our  author: 

"Politics  IS  business.  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  it.  Make  politics  a 
sport,  as  they  do  in  England,  or  a  pro- 
fession, as  they  do  in  Germany,  and  we'll 
have, — well,  something  else  than  we  have 
now, — if  we  want  it,  which  is  another 
question.  But  don't  try  to  reform  poli- 
tics with  the  banker,  the  lawyer  and  the 
dry-goods  merchant,  for  they  are  busi- 
ness men  and  there  are  two  great  hin- 
drances to  their  achievement  of  reform: 
one  is  that  they  are  different  from,  but 
no  better  than,  the  politicians ;  the  other 
is  that  politics  is  not  'their  line.'  The 
politician  is  a  business  man  with  a  spe- 


cialty. When  a  business  man  of  some 
other  line  learns  the  business  of  politics 
he  is  a  politician,  and  there  is  not  much 
reform  left  in  him." 

New  York's  experience  this  year  gives 
force  to  this  double  indictment  of  busi- 
ness men  as  the  active  corruptors,  and 
the  incompetence  of  other  business  men 
to  cure  the  evil.  The  closing  days  of 
the  legislature  were  an  orgy  of  graft. 
Bad  bills  by  the  dozen  had  been  pressed 
forward  against  the  angry  protest  of  the 
handful  of  citizens  who  fight  the  people's 
battle.  All  of  these  bills,  involving 
thefts  of  uncounted  millions,  had  been 
paid  for, — ^not  to  the  community,  but  to 
the  venal  legislators.  By  whom?  The 
representatives  of  franchise  corporations, 
financiers  of  high  standing,  business 
men !  They  went  to  Albany  because  the 
cities  are  governed  from  the  Capitol,  not 
from  the  City  Halls.  Some  of  these 
measures  were  smothered  (the  bill  to 
compel  the  purchase  of  ballot-machines, 
for  instance)  because  the  bribes  offered 
were  too  small;  others  were  too  foul  to 
live  in  the  light ;  and  the  Niagara  Power 
Bill  (the  most  colossal  "boodle"  of  all) 
with  the  Remsen  Gas  Bill  were  rushed 
through  in  the  closing  week.  The  bribe- 
takers in  these  cases  can  with  fair  cer- 
tainty be  pointed  out.  The  bribe-givers 
skulk  in  the  darkness,  act  through  inter- 
mediaries, are  known  to  be  rich  and 
powerful.  The  backers  of  the  gas  grab 
pretend  to  virtue.  Their  measure  is  en- 
tirely innocent,  they  say.  They  only  wish 
to  confirm  by  law  the  rights  already  de- 
clared theirs  by  the  courts.  But  they  de- 
cline to  omit  the  suspicious  clauses  that 
would  give  them  city  property,  and  the 
story  is  afloat  that  they  will  reduce  the 
city's  gas  bill  by  a  million  this  year  if 
the  Mayor  will  sign  the  measure.  That 
is  a  double  confession:  first,  that  they 
are  making  regularly  a  scandalous  over- 
charge to  the  city ;  and  second,  that  they 
acknowledge  their  bill,  despite  its  baby 
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innocence,   contains  a  concession   worth 
a  million  to  secure. 

The  inability  of  business  men  to  put 
the  public  interest  first  was  illustrated  by 
the  attitude  towards  the  Elsberg  Bill 
taken  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 
That  Commission  consists  in  the  major- 
ity of  leading  business  men,  men  of  high 
standing  and  good  repute,  anxious  to 
apply  "business  methods'*  to  city  af- 
fairs. And  more  than  once  they  have 
been  prevented  at  the  last  moment  only 
by  a  general  uprising  from  handing  over 
the  city,  bound  and  gagged,  to  some  busi- 
ness corporation.  First,  they  were  anx- 
ious to  allow  the  tunnel  transit  to  be 
gobbled  by  the  same  company  that  con- 
trolled the  surface  lines.  But  public  in- 
dignation rose  just  in  time  to  prevent 
that  betrayal.  Next  they  were  eager  to 
grant  terms  ridiculously  bad  to  the  Bel- 
mont syndicate  for  the  first  tunnels, — so 
bad  that  again  the  people  rose  and  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  pruned  their  measure. 
As  it  was,  terms  were  granted  on  "busi- 
ness methods"  which,  according  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Shepard,  counsel  to  the  Commis- 
sion, have  proved  equivalent  to-day  to  a 
gift  of  $30,000,000,  and  may  come  to  be 
worth  upwards  of  $50,000,000.  Now 
that  the  enormous  money  value  of  the 
underground  concessions  have  been 
proven  beyond  peradventure,  what  does 
this  Commission  of  business  men  say? 
"We  must  take  every  precaution  in 
future  to  reserve  this  bonanza  for  the 
whole  city  and  get  for  the  citizens  every 
advantage?"  Not  at  all.  They  actually 
oppose  a  measure  to  give  them,  by  separ- 
ating the  contracts  for  construction  and 
for  operation  and  by  conferring  on  them 
the  right  in  the  last  resort  to  run  the 
lines  themselves  in  the  city's  interests, 
the  power  to  bargain  on  reasonable  con- 
ditions for  extensions  of  the  lines.  They 
show  a  positive  aversion  to  being  placed 
where  they  would  have  no  excuse  for  en- 
riching  private    citizens   out   of    public 


property.  Not  that  they  individually 
would  take  bribes,  make  illicit  bargains, 
or  put  their  hands  in  the  public  chest. 
No.  But  being  impreg^ted  by  "busi- 
ness methods"  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  that  thirty  millions  is 
an  unfair  bonus^  for  a  business  corpora- 
tion to  get  or  that  a  syndicate, — a  sacred 
business  combination, — should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exploit  the  public.  They  were 
suckled  in  business  on  the  notion  that 
business  men  should  have  what  they 
want.  It  would  require  a  mental  revolu- 
tion for  them  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  the 
Progressives  of  London  or  the  bureau- 
crats of  Berlin. 

Politicians  and  business  men,  then, 
must  share  the  blame  for  our  wretched 
conditions.  But  are  the  people  inno- 
cent? "No,"  replies  Mr.  Steffens.  "In 
the  very  first  study, — St.  Louis, — ^the 
startling  truth  lay  bare  that  corruption 
was  not  merely  political ;  it  was  financial, 
commercial,  social;  the  ramifications  of 
boodle  were  so  complex,  various,  and 
far-reaching,  that  one  mind  could  hardly 
grasp  them.  *  *  *  In  *The  Shame  of 
Minneapolis'  the  truth  was  put  into  the 
title;  it  was  the  shame  of  Minneapolis; 
not  of  the  Ames  administration,  not  of 
the  Tweeds,  but  of  the  city  and  its  citi- 
zens. In  Pittsburg  also  the  people  was 
the  subject,  and  though  the  civic  spirit 
there  was  better,  the  extent  of  the  cor- 
ruption throughout  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  community  was  indicated. 
But  it  was  not  till  I  got  to  Philadelphia 
that  the  possibilities  of  popular  corrup- 
tion were  worked  out  to  the  limit  of 
humiliating  confession.  That  was  the 
place  for  such  a  study.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  coimtry,  except,  possibly,  in 
Cincinnati.  Philadelphia  certainly  is  not 
merely  corrupt,  but  corrupted,  and  this 
was  made  clear.  Philadelphia  was 
charged  up  to, — ^the  American  citizen." 

We  cannot  escape  from  the  humiliating 
charge  that  financial  dishonesty  is  a  dom- 
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inant  American  vice.  It  is  most  flagrant 
in  the  cities,  because  there  the  commercial 
spirit  is  most  developed;  but  it  infects 
also  the  simplest  rural  communities. 
Vote-buying  is  practised  as  a  fine  art  in 
the  bucoHc  regions  of  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  and  Vermont.  Few 
people  will  hesitate  to  tip  the  dustman 
to  remove  rubbish  he  is  forbidden  by  the 
authorities  to  take;  the  cheating  at  the 
custom  house  is  notorious;  "rake-offs," 
commissions  and  pulls  infest  business, 
society,  the  arts  and  the  professions,  as 
well  as  politics.  "The  commercial  spirit 
is  the  spirit  of  profit,  not  patriotism;  of 
credit,  not  honor ;  of  individual  gain,  not 
national  prosperity ;  of  trade  and  dicker- 
ing, not  principle."  Our  material  wealth 
has  outgrown  our  mental  and  moral 
power.  "My  people  perish  from  a  lack 
of  understanding."  They  see  well-nigh 
everybody  madly  chasing  the  dollar,  and 
to  get  the  dollar  they  will,  therefore,  bar- 
ter their  liberties.  Reformers  are  in- 
fected with  the  same  greed  for  gain  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease  they  want  to 
cure. 

A  very  bright  young  lawyer,  a  man 
zealous  in  good  public  work,  recently 
told  me  that  his  ambition  is  to  get  an  in- 
come of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  contribute 
to  reform  campaigns  and  to  represent  in 
dignified  fashion  the  good  cause  he  has 
at  heart.  He  refused  to  recognize  that 
the  struggle  for  such  wealth  would  al- 
most inevitably  carry  him  over  to  the 
enemy's  side.  The  standard  of  luxury 
denoted  by  his  aim  would  surely  soften 
his  moral  fibre  and  lead  him  to  condone 
in  business  the  very  methods  that  in  poli- 
tics he  set  out  to  overthrow.  The  taste 
for  inordinate  display  which  leads  "re- 
form parties"  to  honor  their  officers  with 
dinners  at  ten  dollars  a  plate  is  a  prime 
cause  of  the  boodle  they  want  to  abolish. 

An  important  difference  between  pri- 
vate and  public  "graft"  is  emphasized 


by  Mr.  Steffens.  Private  graft  is  a 
crime;  public  graft  is  treason.  It  is 
fatal  not  only  to  private  character,  but  to 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  changing 
"the  form  of  our  government  from  one 
that  is  representative  of  the  people  to  an 
oligarchy,  representative  of  special  in- 
terests." A  small  ring  controls  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania.  The  people, 
— the  puny,  pitiful  people, — are  amused 
with  the  forms  of  self-government. 
Some  of  them  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 
ballot-boxes.  That  pleases  them  and  it 
does  the  real  rulers  no  harm.  But  the 
laws  are  made  and  administered  by  a 
group  of  politicians  and  "business  men" 
who  have  no  more  real  regard  for  the 
people  than  had  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
And  as  in  Pennsylvania,  so  to  a  less  de- 
gree in  a  dozen  other  States. 

Of  course  the  people  must  be  praised 
and  petted, — with  words.  "By  just  such 
palavering  as  courtiers  play  upon  the  de- 
generate intellect  of  weak  kings,  the 
bosses,  political,  financial,  and  industrial, 
are  befuddling  and  befooling  our  sover- 
eign American  citizenship;  and  likewise, 
— they  are  corrupting  it."  But  control 
of  government  is  fast  being  transferred 
from  the  dupes  to  the  bosses. 

What  shall  we  do  then?  Mr.  Stef- 
fens refers  to  two  concrete  lines  of  action. 
First,  don't  vote  blindly  for  your  party. 
The  boodler  is  non-partisan;  the  silly 
citizen  "votes  the  ticket"  and  the  boodler 
chuckles.  The  intelligent  citizen,  even 
at  the  cost  of  breaking  a  life-long  habit, 
must  learn  to  "bolt."  For  nobody  has 
the  author  scorn  so  scathing  as  for  the 
small-brained  voter  who  is  fooled  into 
believing  that  by  remaining  "reg^ar"  he 
is  upholding  our  glorious  republican  in- 
stitutions. Next,  since  the  sale  of 
franchises  and  the  operations  of  fnuv- 
chise-holding  corporations  are  in  every 
case  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  corrup- 
tion, it  would  diminish  the  chances  for 
boodle  if  all  cities  should,  like  "Chicago : 
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Half  Free,"  determine  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  municipal  own- 
ership. 

But  these  mechanical  changes  will  not 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  That  is  men- 
tal and  moral, — if  the  two  are  not  the 
same.  Increase  of  intelligence,  stirring 
of  moral  sentiment, — these  must  in  the 
long  run  be  relied  on.  By  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching,  revolutions  have  been 
effected  in  the  past.  By  teaching  and 
preaching,  the  American  people  may  be 
won  to  a  love  of  honesty.  That  change 
will  express  itself  in  the  transformation 
of  our  commercial  as  well  as  our  political 
system, — unless  our  liberties  are  irre- 
vocably filched  before  we  awake  to  the 
danger.  John  Martin. 


Ethical  Instruction    in    the 
Public  Schools. 

As  was  expected,  nothing  came  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Brackett  pro- 
viding for  ethical  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  last 
issue.  We  wish  it  had  been  possible  to 
feel  that  the  bill  was  the  outcome  of  any 
deep-rooted  and  serious  desire  to  grapple 
with  this  problem.  The  truth  is  that  the 
moment  is  not  ripe  for  any  decisive  step 
looking  to  systematic  moral  instruction 
in  the  public  school.  The  subject  is  too 
delicate  and  difficult  a  one  for  the  teacher 
of  to-day  to  handle.  A  much  richer 
equipment  and  special  training  for  the 
work  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be 
undertaken.  Every  true  friend  of  the 
cause  of  ethical  instruction  will  regret 
any  premature  effort  which  will  dis- 
credit this  new  advance  in  the  field  of 
education.  Meantime,  a  new  movement 
for  religious  education  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  in  part  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
To  what  extent  it  is  doing  so  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  an  opportimity  of  judg- 
ing in  our  next  issue. 


The  Ethics  of  Shakespeare. 

IN  WHAT  sense  may  we  properly 
speak  of  the  ethics  of  Shakespeare? 
Are  we  likely  to  arrive  at  any  more 
definite  conclusion  concerning  Shake- 
speare's ethics  than  we  are  concerning 
his  religion  or  his  politics?  How  vain 
seem  the  attempts  to  draw  the  veil  from 
that  inscrutable  personality,  and  to  label 
the  man  behind  the  dramatist  as  either 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  believer  or  her- 
etic, partisan  or  independent,  reactionist 
or  reformer : 
We  ask  and  ask.  Thou  smilest  and  art  still. 
Certainly  we  cannot  speak  of  the  ethics 
of  Shakespeare  in  any  such  personal  way 
as  we  can  speak  of  the  ethics  of  Brown- 
ing, let  us  say.  The  men  and  women  of 
Shakespeare  are  so  variedly  individual, 
such  absolute  creatures  in  their  own 
right,  so  detached  from  and  unmixed 
with  the  idiosyncracies  of  their  creator, 
that  they  live  apart  from  aught  we  know 
or  can  guess  concerning  him.  They  are 
the  willful,  wayward  children  of  that 
marvellous  brain,  yet  no  longer  subject 
to  its  government.  The  men  and  women 
of  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
monly move  to  Browning's  own  recog- 
nizable music,  and  are  often  under  a 
quite  definable  Browning  influence. 

And  yet  in  some  large  and  deep  sense 
the  world  created  by  Shakespeare  must 
needs  reflect  the  temperament,  the  moral 
atmosphere  and  outlook  of  the  man. 
For  instance,  we  may  safely  say  that  he 
was  no  sour  or  austere  Puritan,  no  fatal- 
ist, no  pessimist;  and  much  more  we 
may  say  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  what 
Prof.  Moulton  ventures  to  call  Shakes- 
peare's moral  system.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  affirm  thus  much,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  contend, — ^as  we  find  an 
intelligent  writer  recently  doing, — that 
"Shakespeare  was  intensely  personal, 
subjective,  and  a  hot  partisan,  with  his 
private  likings,  doctrines,  and  moods  of 
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feeling,  which  he  loves  to  vent  through 
his  dramatic  puppets";  that  "as  influ- 
enced by  Montaigne  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  he  was  an  Agnostic  and 
a  Secularist,"  and  so  on.  This  is  to 
take  the  position  that  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  ungarded  remark  which  often 
follows  any  citation  from  the  plays, — "as 
Shakespeare  says,"  which  may  indicate 
a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  dra- 
matist's art.  A  moment's  reflection 
should  correct  such  a  misunderstanding. 
Surely  it  is  plain  that  the  sentiment  that 
"life  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot"  is  not 
Shakespeare's  opinion;  it  is  Macbeth's: 
and  equally  plain  that  "the  fear  of  some- 
thing after  death"  may  or  may  not  have 
haunted  Shakespeare,  but  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  him  merely  because  his  Ham- 
let expressed  that  fear.  As  a  general 
principle,  then,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
ascribe  to  Shakespeare  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  any  character  in  any  of  his 
plays.  That  opinion  may  coincide  with 
what  we  may  conclude,  from  a  study  of 
his  works  as  a  whole,  was  the  opinion 
held  by  Shakespeare  himself ;  but  we  are 
likely  to  find  its  very  opposite  expressed 
by  others  of  his  characters. 

For  all  this,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
speak  of  the  ethics  of  Shakespeare  in 
that  large  sense  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. His  plays,  taken  collectively,  in- 
troduce us  into  a  moral  world  of  cer- 
tain specific  characteristics.  The  moral 
atmosphere  we  draw  in  this  world  is  al- 
ways fresh  and  wholesome;  never  mor- 
bid and  languorous.  There  is  in  it  no 
confusion  or  blurring  of  moral  values 
and  standards:  in  all  the  gjeat  plays 
these  are,  we  feel,  unerringly  just  and 
true.  Vice  is  always  odiously  or  pita- 
bly  vicious ;  virtue  always  gloriously  and 
commandingly  virtuous.  Indeed,  we 
may  be  bold  to  say  that,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  among  the  earliest  plays, 
his  dramas  are  eloquent  ministers  of  vir- 
tue, be  it  through  the  laughter  of  tears. 


the  fear  or  pity,  the  love  or  hate,  which 
their  personages  evoke.  These  person- 
ages win  us  to  unhesitating  admiration 
or  revulsion  by  mere  contact  with  them. 
They  carry  us  with  them  or  alienate  us 
from  them  by  the  sheer  contagious  in- 
fluence of  their  moral  health  or  disease, 
their  fortifying  strength  or  their  terrify- 
ing weakness. 

But  we  are  not  embarked  here  upon 
any  attempt  to  develop  these  views,  but 
rather  to  draw  attention  to  two  remark- 
able efforts  recently  made  to  explore  and 
chart  this  moral  world  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  interest  both  of  ethical  science  and 
insight,  and  of  a  deeper  understanding 
of  Shakespeare's  art  and  mind. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  co- 
incidence that  two  works*  should  have 
come  from  the  press  within  only  a  few 
months  of  each  other  which  have  for 
their  aim  that  of  examining  and  apprais- 
ing the  moral  facts  and  the  moral  judg- 
ments and  values  which  prevail  in  Shake- 
speare's large  and  varied  world.  *TJs- 
ing  as  our  material  the  concrete  facts 
of  life  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
great  dramas,  we  shall  merely  attempt 
to  discover  what  light  they  throw  upon 
a  single  group  of  ethical  problems," — is 
Prof.  Sharp's  way  of  putting  the  matter. 
Prof.  Moulton  is  still  more  explicit 
Warning  his  readers  at  the  outset  that 
his  title  "is  not  intended  to  suggest  that 
the  man  Shakespeare  had  formed  in  his 
mind  a  certain  system  of  morals  which 
he  proceeded  to  put  into  his  plays,"  he 
holds  that  "it  is  surely  possible  to  survey 
this  imaginary  world  from  the  same 
standpoint  from  which  the  moralist  sur- 

Shakespeabe's  Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life. 
By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.  D.,  Asst. 
Prof,  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  pp. 
xiii,  232. 

The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare:  a  Popu- 
lar Illustration  of  Fiction  as  the  Experimen- 
taX  Side  of  Philosophy,  By  Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton, M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  etc.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     pp.  viii,  381. 
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veys  the  world  of  reality."  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  value  of  this  ex- 
amination for  the  moralist  and  for  moral 
science.  "I  say  boldly  that  the  study  of 
human  life  will  never  hold  its  own  in 
comparison  with  the  study  of  physical 
nature  until  we  recognize  the  true  posi- 
tion of  poetry  and  fiction  in  philosophy. 
Our  present  confinement  of  mor^l  stud- 
ies to  histories  and  abstract  ethics,  holds 
the  humanities  back  in  the  elementary 
stage  of  observation  without  experiment. 
Poetry  and  fiction  are  an  experimental 
side  to  the  philosophy  of  human  life." 
He  further  protests  that  a  survey  of 
human  life  which  limits  itself  by  facts 
is  not  the  best  kind  of  observation,  but 
is  like  the  timid  examination  of  nature 
by  one  who  will  use  nothing  but  the 
naked  eye  when  a  better  instrument  is 
available;  and  this  better  instrument, 
the  lens  provided  by  nature  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  the  poetic  mind.  "Works  of 
imagination  are  so  called  because  they 
give  us  the  'images'  of  human  things 
cleared  from  the  vagueness  of  too  great 
distance  or  the  obscurity  caused  by  ir- 
relevant details.  The  Shakespearian 
drama  constitutes  a  vast  body  of  such 
creative  observations  on  human  life  made 
through  a  peerless  instrument;  they  in- 
vite arrangement  and  disposition  into 
general  truths." 

Prof.  Moulton's  method  differs  from 
that  pursued  by  Prof.  Sharp  chiefly  in 
this,  that  he  lays  main  stress  upon  the 
plot  element  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  The 
plot  represents  the  providential  scheme 
of  each  play,  through  which  all  its  de- 
tails are  reduced  to  a  unity.  In  other 
words,  plot  is  in  fiction  what  providence 
is  in  the  world  of  reality.  From  this  ap- 
proach he  asks  his  leading  questions ; 
such  as  "What  appear  in  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  Shakespeare  to  be  the  forces  be- 
hind life,  determining  its  issues?"  "Are 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  regulated 
only  by  general  laws,  such  as  those  we 


recognize  in  the  reaction  of  physical 
forces?"  etc.  In  endeavoring  to  answer 
these  questions,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
single  plays  and  groups  of  plays  which 
raise  such  problems  as  those  of  "Hero- 
ism and  Moral  Balance,"  "Wrong  and 
Retribution,"    "Innocence   and    Pathos." 

Among  these  inquiries,  none  is  more 
interesting  than  one  on  the  subject  of 
Retribution,  in  which  Prof.  Moulton 
boldly  asks  what  authority  we  have  for 
the  assumption  that  retribution  is  an  in- 
violable principle  of  providential  gov- 
ernment. He  dissents  from  the  idea 
that  it  is  so,  and  holds  that  it  is  "the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  universality  of  retribution 
that  make  the  free  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  the  highest  morality  can  develop." 

Prof.  Sharp  proceeds  to  examine 
Shakespeare's  plays  with  the  idea  of 
arriving  at  answers  to  certain  definite 
moral  problems  which  ordinarily  engage 
the  scientific  moralist.  Thus  he  en- 
deavors to  determine  what  are  the  lead- 
ing motives  which  animate  the  greater 
personages  in  the  plays.  He  asks  what 
trace  of  transcendentalism  there  is  in  the 
ethics  of  Shakespeare;  what  is  his  cri- 
terion of  right  and  wrong;  what  is  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  good,  and 
the  relation  of  virtue  to  happiness.  His 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  problems  is 
that  the  great  primary  motives  to  action 
in  Shakespeare's  characters  are  love  and 
pity,  and  next  to  these,  honor.  He  also 
concludes  that  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue  is  strong  in  the  plays,  Shakes- 
peare's people  being  true  children  of  the 
Renaissance  in  this  respect,  and  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  Greeks  to  what  is  comely  or 
what  is  ugly  in  moral  action. 

But  no  conclusion  of  his  is  more  in- 
teresting than  that  at  which  he  arrives 
in  his  chapter  on  transcendentalism, — 
of  which  he  maintains  we  find  next  to  no 
trace  in  Shakespeare's  world.  He  finds, 
for  example,  that  the  transcendental  mo- 
tive of  unreasoning  obedience  or  mere 
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loyalty  to  God  appears  simply  as  one 
of  the  many  elements  that  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  moral  life,  and  does  not 
even  claim  any  sort  of  pre-eminence 
above  the  rest,  the  attitude  of  Shakes- 
peare's characters  toward  God  seldom  op- 
pearing  as  a  direct  factor  in  determining 
their  relation  to  their  fellow-man.  In 
other  words,  the  people  of  Shakespeare 
are  fundamentally  and  pre-eminently 
human  in  their  outlook  upon  life. 

The  generalization  to  which  Prof. 
Sharp  is  led  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
investigation  is  so  significant  that  we 
must  find  space  for  its  citation:  "If 
Shakespeare  portrays  human  life  aright, 
mortality  stands  whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  the  nature  of  the  universe 
or  of  the  origin  and  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  man.  Let  the  great  heart  of 
things  be  what  it  will,  we  recognize  a 
duty  to  ourselves,  our  neighbor,  and  the 
general  weal,  and  we  have  within  us 
powers  that  respond  to  their  call.  Meta- 
physical and  theological  belief  may 
strengthen  the  moral  muscle  in  many 
ways,  but  is  not  its  creator.  *  *  *  In 
fact  our  study  of  Shakespeare's  writings 
ought  to  teach  us  to  reverse  the  tradi- 
tional view  on  these  matters.  The  na- 
ture* of  a  man's  religion,  i.  e.,  his  rela- 
tions with  God,  depends  primarily  upon 
his  character,  though  interaction  is,  of 
course,  not  excluded.  *  *  *  Morality 
is  thus  the  creation,  not  of  religious  be- 
lief, but  of  ideals  without  which  religion 
itself  could  arouse  neither  reverence  nor 
moral  enthusiasm." 

What  a  rich  field  of  investigation  is 
thus  opened  up,  and  how  profoundly 
suggestive  are  the  problems  which  it 
raises,  we  can  only  thus  briefly  intimate. 
Alike  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare,  to 
the  student  of  ethics,  and  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  serious-minded  reader  will 
these  volumes  prove  interesting  and  il- 
luminating. 

Percival  Chubb. 


Reading  the  Bible  in  Public  Schools. 

An  opinion  has  recently  been  rendered 
by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  which  differs 
from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  most  of 
the  States  in  which  the  same  issue  has  been 
tried,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bible  may  law- 
fully be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  question  arose  in  connection  with 
an  action  brought  by  a  taxpayer  to  compel 
a  Board  of  Education  to  readmit  his  son 
who  had  been  expelled  for  disobeying  the 
rules  of  the  school  affecting  the  daily  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  school. 

He  contended  that  to  conduct  such  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools,  which  are  main- 
tained at  public  expense  and  to  the  support 
of  which  plaintiff,  as  a  taxpayer,  is  com- 
pelled to  contribute,  is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other 
enactments. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  these  exercises  the 
teacher  of  the  Quincy  Street  School  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  "What  was  the  purpose  of  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer?" 

A.  "It  is  necessary  to  have  some  general 
exercise  after  the  children  come  in  from  the 
play  ground  to  prepare  them  for  their  work. 
You  need  some  general  exercise  to  quiet  them 
down." 

Q.  "What  was  the  purpose  of  repeating  the 
23d  Psalm?" 

A.    "The  same." 

Q.  "Your  purpose  was  a  religious  one, 
wasn't  it?" 

A.  "My  purpose  was  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  their  work,  to  quiet  them  from  the 
outside " 

Q.  "Do  you  say  your  purpose  was  not  re- 
ligious?" 

A.  "Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  change 
my  opinion;  it  was  religious  to  the  children 
that  are  religious,  and  to  the  others  it  was  not." 

The  court  decided  that  the  exercises  of 
which  plaintiff  complained  were  not  a  form 
of  religious  worship  or  the  teaching  of  sec- 
tarian or  religious  doctrine.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  inculcate  any  religious  dogma. 
She  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  without  response,  com- 
ment or  remark.  The  pupils  who  desired 
gave  their  attention  and  took  part,  those 
who  did  not  were  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
wandering  of  their  own  imagination. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Higher  Criticism   Upon 
the  New   Testament. 


III.    The  Johannine  Writings. 

FIVE  BOOKS  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  ascribed  by  ecclesiastical 
tradition  to  the  Apostle  John. 
These  are  the  Fourth  Gospel,  three  of 
the  Catholic  epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
The  position  of  all  of  these  works  in  the 
canon  of  Christian  Scriptures  was  dis- 
puted in  the  early  church.  A  party  called 
the  Alog^,  because  they  rejected  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Logos-idea  to  Jesus,  looked 
upon  the  Johannine  writings  as  of  non- 
apostolic  origin.  They  seem  to  have 
been  conservative  Christians  opposed  to 
doctrinal  innovations.  The  genuineness 
of  the  new  gospel  appeared  to  them  to  be 
precluded  by  its  contrast  to  the  synoptic 
representation;  and  the  First  Epistle 
fared  with  the  Gospel.  For  a  long  period 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  "the  presbyter,"  were 
refused  a  place  among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Mesopotamian  churches. 
They  are  absent  in  the  officially  adopted 
Syriac  Bible,  which  apparently  did  not 
take  its  present  shape  until  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. They  were  also  regarded  as  of 
doubtful  authenticity  in  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  In  many  circles  the 
Apocalypse  was  counted  as  a  spurious 
work.  Some  ascribed  it,  as  well  as  the 
gospel,  to  the  Gnostic  Cerinthus.  Not 
without  persistent  and  weighty  protests 
were  these  antilegomena  finally  accorded 
a  position  among  the  sacred  books  of  the 
church,  or  permitted  to  retain  the  place 
they  had  gained  for  themselves.  It  was 
manifestly  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  their 
harmony  with  powerful  tendencies  of 
thought  in  the  church,  that  in  course  of 
time  won  for  all  of  them  general  recog- 
nition. 

This    dubious    attitude    of    the    early 


church  did  not  escape  the  radicals  of  the 
Reformation  period.  In  1520  Carlstadt 
pointed  out  the  inferior  attestation  of 
Second  and  Third  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  latter.  In 
1550  Giulio  of  Milan  confessed  before  the 
Inquisition  that  in  Baptist  circles  in  Italy 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  regarded  as 
a  work  of  the  apostles,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  opinion  was  to  some  extent 
based  on  the  doubts  expressed  in  the 
second  century. 

The  first  distinct  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  a  work  of  John  is 
found  in  an  Epistle  of  Theophilus,  prob- 
ably sent  from  Antioch  in  the  year  180 
A.  D.  About  the  same  time  Irenaeus, 
then  bishop  of  Lyons,  declares  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John. 
Soon  after,  this  is  also  maintained  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon.  Whether  Celsus, 
whose  trenchant  criticism  of  Christianity 
may  have  been  written  about  178  or  180 
A.  D.,  had  before  him  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  very  doubtful,  but  not  impossible. 
Tatian  knew  this  Gospel.  It  is  still  un- 
certain whether  it  formed  a  part  of  his 
Diatessaron,  In  spite  of  confident  as- 
sertion, we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess this  lost  work,  even  in  a  version. 
An  Arabic  translation  of  a  diatessaron, 
published  by  Ciasca,  has,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  been  supposed  to  be  Tatian's. 
It  lacks  many  of  the  peculiarities  that  his 
Gospel  harmony  is  known  to  have  had. 
Tatian  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenaeus, 
and  it  is  not  in  itself  improbable  that  he 
used  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  his  compila- 
tion. The  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  may 
have  been  made  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  It  contains  John's  Gos- 
pel. Numerous  fragments  have  been 
preserved  of  a  commentary  on  this  Gos- 
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pel  by  Heracleon,  a  disciple  of  Valen- 
tinus.  It  cannot  be  positively  affirmed, 
however,  that  the  Gospel  he  commented 
upon  was  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John. 
Two  other  disciples  of  Valentinus,  Ptole- 
my and  Theodotus,  were  familiar  with 
the  Gospel.  These  men  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Valentinus  himself 
knew  this  Gospel;  and  the  testimony  of 
Hippol}i:us  in  the  Philosophoumena 
(about  225  A.  D.)  as  to  its  use  by  Basil- 
ides  is  insufficient.  Marcion,  who  came 
to  Rome  about  144  A.  D.,  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Justin,  who  wrote  his 
Apology  and  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  be- 
tween 152  and  160,  does  not  mention  it. 
A  number  of  his  utterances  are,  indeed,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  he  may  not  have  read  it.  But 
the  more  closely  his  Logos-speculation 
resembles  that  of  the  Evangelist,  the  more 
inexplicable  is  his  silence  and  the  more 
peculiar  his  use  of  apparently  the  same 
expressions  and  ideas.  To  conjecture 
that  he  knew  the  Gospel,  but  not  as  a 
work  of  the  Apostle  John,  seems  more 
hazardous  than  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  while  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  intellectual  milieu  out  of 
which  it  came. 

Neither  Irenaeus  nor  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served any  statement  from  the  work  of 
Papias  indicating  that  he  knew  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  Papias  mentioned 
in  a  Bodleyan  manuscript  quoting  "John 
the  Evangelist"  seems  to  be  the  lexicog- 
rapher of  the  twelfth  century.  A  Vati- 
can manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  con- 
tains an  argumentum  in  which  Papias  is 
said  to  have  acted  as  John's  amanuensis, 
and  yet  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Marcion.  It  may  be  older  than  Jerome, 
but  it  has  little  value.  Polycarp  does  not 
mention  the  Gospel.  In  the  epistles  as- 
cribed to  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  ideas  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  Johannine  writings  are 
found,  but  no  quotations.    Their  date  is 


uncertain.  Recently  Gnostic  Acts  of 
John  have  been  discovered  which  show 
not  a  little  similiarity  to  the  Gospel,  and 
yet  very  marked  differences.  Leucius 
Chariaus  is  the  reputed  author.  They 
appear  to  have  been  written  about  140 
A.  D.  A  dependence  upon  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  proved,  nor  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  evangelist  knew  this  work, 
though  it  speaks  of  John  as  "the  beloved 
disciple."  This  confirmation  of  a  state- 
ment made  over  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  cher- 
ished among  the  Gnostics  before  it  came 
into  use  among  Catholic  Christians  seems 
to  be  the  only  important  addition  to  the 
external  evidences  already  presented  by 
Horst  in  1803,  Bretschneider  in  1820, 
and  Zeller  in  1845. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Papias  used  the 
first  epistle  of  John.  From  what  kind 
of  passages  in  the  now  lost  work  he  de- 
rived this  impression,  we  do  not  know. 
What  seemed  to  him  evidence  of  use 
would  perhaps  appear  to  us  only  as  testi- 
mony of  familiarity  with  ideas  that  did 
not  originate  in  the  Johannine  literature. 
There  is  more  similarity  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Papias  and  that  of  Second  and 
Third  John,  but  this  may  be  due  to  use 
of  Papias  by  "the  presbyter,"  as  Liide- 
mann  has  suggested.  The  Muratorian 
Canon,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
compares  Second  and  Third  John  with 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  written  by  the 
friends  of  this  king  in  his  honor.  Their 
spurious  character  was  consequently  felt 
at  that  time ;  and  a  later  date  is  possible, 
even  if  Hamack  should  be  right  in  his 
inference,  from  a  recently  found  Papias- 
fragment,  that  the  bishop  of  Hieropolis 
wrote  his  exegetical  work  after  the  death 
of  Hadrian  (138  A.  D.). 

Justin  Martyr  distinctly  affirms  that 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  work  of  the  Apostle 
John.  Papias,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Andreus  of  Caesarea,  Cappa- 
docia,  commented  on  some  of  its  passages. 
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Melito,  of  Sardis,  wrote  a  book  on  it; 
Theophilus  and  Apollonius  quoted  it; 
Irenaeus  defended  it,  and  the  Muratorian 
Canon  mentions  it  together  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

How  long  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  been 
in  existence  in  i8o  A.  D.,  whether  the 
Epistles  were  older  or  younger  than  the 
Gospel,  and  how  soon  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance the  Apocalypse  was  used  by 
Justin  and  Papias,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined, if  at  all,  by  internal  evidence. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  the  five 
books  originally  claimed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Apostle  John.  The  Gos- 
pel seems  to  have  appeared  at  first  anony- 
mously, chapter  xxi  being  added  subse- 
quently, at  once  to  make  such  a  claim  and 
to  attest  it.  The  First  Epistle  g^ves  itself 
the  appearance  of  having  come  from  an 
eye-witness,  but  not  necessarily  an  apos- 
tle ;  the  author  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  does  not  give  his  name,  but  sim- 
ply designates  himself  as  "the  presbyter." 
As  for  the  Apocalypse,  the  medium  of 
this  revelation  calls  himself  John,  but 
does  not  intimate  that  he  was  the  apostle. 
We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  writer 
made  the  apostle  or  "the  presbyter"  tlie 
recipient  of  Christ's  revelation,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
apocalyptic  seers,  or  actually  mentioned 
his  own  name. 

At  least  from  the  days  of  Irenaeus  there 
is  a  strong  tradition  in  the  church  to  the 
effect  that  the  Apostle  John  lived  until 
a  high  old  age  in  Ephesus  as  head  of  the 
church  of  Asia  Minor,  and  died  there 
peaceably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The 
appendix,  chapter  xxi,  clearly  identifies 
"the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  with  the 
apostle  and  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  and 
records  a  saying  that  can  only  be  based 
on  the  supposed  longevity  of  the  apostle. 
But  the  evident  purpose  of  establishing 
the  primacy  of  Peter  renders  a  late  date 
for  this  appendix  probable.  Papias  does 
not   know   the   Apostle   John   either   as 


writer  of  a  Gospel  or  as  head  of  the 
church  in  Ephesus.  He  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  John,  the  presbyter, 
the  contemporar>'  of  Aristion.  This 
presbyter,  John,  is  also  mentioned  by 
Poly  crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  about  190 
A.  D.,  in  connection  with  Polycarp,  Me- 
lito and  others.  Legendary  embellish- 
ments already  cluster  around  his  figure ; 
he  is  a  priest,  wearing  the  pontifical  dia- 
dem. That  this  John  has  been  confused 
with  the  apostle  is  the  more  probable, 
since  George,  the  Sinner  (ninth  century;, 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  second  book 
of  Papias*  work  stating  that  the  Apostle 
John  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews ;  Her- 
acleon  counted  him  among  the  martyrs; 
and  the  Muratorian  Canon  assumes  that 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Palestine  before 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  This  also  explains 
the  silence  of  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Her- 
mas,  the  Deutero-Pauline  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  Marcion  and 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  as  to  an  Apostle 
John  in  Asia  Minor.  Concerning  John, 
the  presbyter,  we  only  know  that  Papias 
received  from  him  certain  words  of 
Jesus  which  he  had  transmitted  from  the 
apostles.  We  cannot  even  affirm  that 
"the  presbyter"  of  Second  and  Third 
John  speaks  in  his  name.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Gospel.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 
The  only  other  suggestion  as  to  author- 
ship that  conies  from  Christian  antiquity 
is  that  of  the  Alogi  and  Caius,  who 
thought  that  Cerinthus  was  the  author 
of  all  or  some  of  the  Johannine  writings. 
This  reflects  a  correct  feeling  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  a  work  of  Christian 
Gnosticism  and  that  its  real  authorship  is 
hidden  behind  the  Johannine  mask,  but 
can  be  assigned  no  independent  value. 

When  the  late  tradition  of  apostolic  au- 
thorship is  set  aside  and  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  compared,  without  prejudice,  with 
the  Synoptics,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in 
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no  sense  a  historical  account  of  what 
Jesus  said  and  did;  but  a  didactic  work 
designed  to  present  Jesus  as  an  incarnate 
god,  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  Logos 
in  a  human  personality;  a  dispenser  to 
the  sons  of  light  of  that  hidden  knowl- 
edge, or  Gnosis,  which  gives  them  eternal 
life ;  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  God 
going  forth  into  the  darkness  of  the  Cos- 
mos and  returning  to  him,  that  another 
emanation,  the  Spirit,  may  take  his  place. 
The  author  strikes  the  key-note  of  his 
Gospel  in  the  prologue  when  he  declares 
that  ''the  Logos  was  God"  and  that  "the 
Logos  became  flesh."  The  conception  of 
a  Logos,  Reason  or  Word,  through  which 
the  world  has  come  out  of  chaos  and 
is  sustained,  a  "second  god"  illuminating 
every  soul,  comes  from  Philo,  who  de- 
veloped it  from  Greek  philosophical  no- 
tions, not  without  the  influence  of  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  speculation.  But  though 
he  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, he  never  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  kindred  Indian  idea  of  a  divine  in- 
carnation. Between  the  death  of  Philo 
(after  41  A.  D.)  and  the  time  of  the 
fourth  evangelist,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
ideas  whose  original  home  was  in  India 
or  Persia;  such  as  the  belief  in  avatars, 
or  divine  incarnations,  salvation  by  eso- 
teric knowledge,  and  an  absolute  ethical 
dualism.  Various  types  of  gnosticism 
sprang  up — Pagan,  Jewish  and  Christian. 
The  allegorical  method  often  prevented 
a  complete  break  with  the  old  myths  and 
cults. 

This  is  seen  in  th;^  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  creation  of  the  world  is  understood 
as  an  eternal  procession  of  things  through 
the  Logos;  the  prophetic  inspiration  in 
Israel  is  not  thought  of  as  the  product  of 
a  Jewish  deity,  but  as  the  illumination 
offering  itself  to  every  soul  that  comes 
into  the  world.  The  supreme  sacrifice, 
the  paschal  lamb,  is  but  a  type  of  the 
true  Lamb  of  God ;  the  sacred  feasts  are 


only  symbols  of  his  work.  When  the 
Jewish  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Taber- 
nacle and  Dedication  come  around,  the 
Logos  appears  in  Jersusalem  to  offer  his 
flesh  for  food,  his  spirit  for  drink,  his 
body  for  a  temple.  On  the  Sabbath  he 
works,  as  does  the  Father,  for  the  good 
of  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  Gospels  are 
treated.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
possibly  other  gospels  lay  before  the 
author.  But  they  were  seen  in  the  new 
light  of  the  Word  made  flesh.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  no  virgin  birth, 
no  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Logos  exists  from  eternity  to  eternity. 
When  he  appears  in  the  flesh,  he  has  a 
father  as  well  as  a  mother.  But  these 
earthly  relations  signify  nothing;  the 
spiritual  relations  above  are  significant. 
There  is  no  Messianic  temptation.  The 
Logos  cannot  be  tempted  by  evil,  and 
he  proclaims  himself  from  the  start  the 
Messiah,  in  contrast  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels, where  he  does  not  use  concerning 
himself  and  Messianic  title,  and  forbids 
his  disciples  to  say  that  he  is  the  Messiah. 
He  does  not  preach  the  coming  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  himself.  There  is  no 
transfiguration;  the  cross  is  his  mount 
of  transfiguration.  There  is  no  struggle 
with  demons  for  the  healing  of  men  as 
in  the  other  Gospels.  The  Logos  cannot 
come  into  contact  with  this  world  of 
unclean  spirits.  The  miracles  of  this 
Gospel  appear  to  be  meant  as  allegories. 
In  place  of  the  formalism  of  the  Jews, 
with  their  purificatory  rites,  Jesus  pours 
out  his  quickening,  joy-inspiring  wine. 
The  bread  he  multiplies  is  the  heavenly 
manna,  himself.  He  restores  the  sight 
of  men  that  they  may  see  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  brings  them  back 
to  life  that  they  may  have  eternal  life  in 
him  now,  and  not  wait  for  a  resurrection 
on  the  last  day.  There  is  no  paschal 
meal  in  this  Gospel.    He  is  himself  the 
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paschal  lamb,  and  hence  his  death  is 
placed,  contrary  to  the  other  accounts, 
on  the  day  when  the  Passover  was  cele- 
brated. Nor  is  there  any  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  author  knows 
the  eucharistic  formulas,  but  insists  that 
the  flesh  profits  nothing;  the  teaching  is 
spirit  and  life.  Hence  he  puts  the  foot- 
washing,  teaching  the  same  lesson,  in  the 
place  of  the  Eucharist.  There  is  no 
agony  in  Gethsemane  and  no  cry  of 
God-forsakenness  on  the  cross.  The 
Logos  walks  in  calm,  unruffled  majesty 
to  his  glorification.  There  is  no  ascen- 
sion after  forty  days.  The  risen  Lord 
breathes  his  own  spirit  on  the  disciples. 
There  is  no  need  of  ascension  and  bene- 
diction, for  he  leaves  his  spirit  as  the 
Paraclete.  Everything  in  the  synoptics 
is  thus  treated  with  sovereign  freedom. 
New  stories  are  introduced,  possibly 
from  Gospels  not  known  to  us,  and  given 
an  allegorical  meaning,  such  as  that  of 
the  Samaritan  woman,  to  indicate  the 
willingness  of  these  enemies  of  the  Jews 
to  abandon  not  only  their  five  Assyrian 
gods,  but  also  their  present  divinity, 
Simon,  for  the  templeless  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  truth;  or  the  coming  of 
Philip  with  a  company  of  Greeks,  which 
brings  an  hour  of  glorification.  He 
places  John  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in 
harmony  with  the  Leucine  Acts,  that  he 
might  survey  the  wondrous  scene  of 
serenity  and  tender  affection. 

The  author  is  imbued  with  Alexan- 
drian philosophy.  But  he  is  also  a 
Christian  Gnostic.  As  such  he  success- 
fully strove  to  commend  to  the  church 
the  Gnosticism  in  which  he  believed,  care- 
fully removing  those  features  of  which 
he  could  not  approve  by  emphasizing, 
against  docetic  tendencies,  the  reality  of 
the  incarnation,  the  true  humanity  of 
Jesus.     It  is  the  merit  of  Hilgenfeld  to 


have  recognized  clearly  this  attitude  of 
the  evangelist.    The  essential  correctness 
of    his    view    has    been    recognized    by 
Thoma,  Pfleiderer  and  Holtzmann.  Fries, 
following  Delff,   and   Kreyenbiihl   have 
gone  further.    The  Swedish  scholar  has 
gone  back  to  the  second  century  opin- 
ion that  Cerinthus  furnished  the  Gnostic 
element  in  the  Gospel,  while  the  philoso- 
pher Kreyenbiihl  regards  the  whole  Gos- 
pel as  the  work  of  Menander  of  Kap- 
paretrea,   a   disciple   of   Simon   Mag^s. 
Neither  position  seems  justifiable.     We 
must  be  satisfied  not  to  know  the  name 
of  the  author.    He  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  a  leader  of  any  Gnostic  sect.     But 
his  peculiar  position  clearly  indicates  that 
he  wrote  some  time  between   135  and 
140  A.   D.     His  hostility  to  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  fear- 
ful vengeance  taken  by  them  in  Antioch, 
Cyprus   and   Cyrene   for  the  hardships 
they  had  suflFered  in  the  quelling  of  the 
insurrection  of  Simon  bar  Kozeba  in  135. 
It  is  even  possible  that  chapter  v,  35,  is 
an  illusion  to  this  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 
The  use  of  the  Gospel  in  Gnostic  circles 
apparently  precludes  a  later  date.    Like 
the  other  Gospels,  this  work  has  suffered 
in  transmission.    Chapter  xxi  has  clearly 
been  added,  after  it  was  completed,  by 
another  pen.      Spitta   and   Bacon   have 
shown  that  a  number  of  displacements 
have  taken  place.     Chapter  vi   belongs 
before  chapter  v.    The   Sinaitic  Syraic 
and  in  part  the  diatessaron  corroborate 
the  conjectures  made  by  Bacon  of  trans- 
positions   in   chapters   xiv-xvii.     It   be- 
comes more  and  more  probable  that  an 
edition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  already  touched  by  the  spirit 
manifest  in  the  Gospel,  was  one  of  the 
sources  used,  as  Fries  has  shown. 

Some  scholars  have  held  that  the  Epis- 
tles were  among  the  works  known  to  the 
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Evangelist.  Holtzmann  is  probably 
right,  however,  in  maintaining  that  the 
First  Epistle  reveals  a  later  writer.  In 
spite  of  the  weighty  objections  of  Pflei- 
derer,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  represent  a  still  later 
development  of  the  heresy  combated. 
These  epistles  may  be  regarded  as  having 
followed  the  Gospel  between  140  and  150 
A.  D. 

As  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  Tiibingen 
School  was  right  in  feeling  a  certain 
Judaistic  spirit  in  it,  but  quite  mistaken 
in  making  it  a  monument  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  party  written  in  the  year  68 
A.  D.  Liicke's  commentary,  in  1852, 
first  placed  it  determinedly  where  it  be- 
longs, in  the  category  of  apocalyptic 
writings.  To  be  understood  it  must  be 
compared  with  the  apocalypses  of  Dan- 
iel, Enoch,  Baruch,  Ezra,  Peter,  Hermas 
and  similar  productions.  In  the  last 
decades  the  studies  of  Volter,  Vischer, 
Hamack  and  Wellhausen  have  led  to  the 
result  that  this  Apocalypse  has  been  grad- 
ually built  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
others,  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  being  pre- 
served in  chapters  xi-xiii  and  xvii,  xviii, 
very  much  as  an  Apocalypse  of  Noah  has 
been  in  part  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  Harnack  is  probably  right  in 
giving  credence  to  the  tradition  recorded 
by  Irenaeus  that  the  Apocalypse  was  writ- 
ten toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian  (about  95  A.  D.).  Only  concerning 
the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  it  is  per- 
missible to  question  whether  they  may 
not  have  been  added  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  So  far  as  the  book 
presents  a  political  outlook,  it  promises 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, indicated,  as  in  Rabbinic  writings, 
by  the  name  Babylon.  The  return  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  thousand  years  of  prosperity,  dur- 
ing which  the  saints  will  reign  with  him. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  repre- 
sent two  important  tendencies  of  thought 


in  the  early  church.  The  fourth  evan- 
gelist endeared  himself  to  Christians  by 
his  mysticism.  His  Logos  was  a  living 
personality,  feeling,  thinking,  speaking 
and  acting  among  men;  a  reality,  filling 
the  soul  with  light  and  life  and  love;  a 
vine,  sending  its  sap  to  every  branch ;  a 
peaceful  resting-place  while  the  world 
may  pass  away.  He  knows  what  it  is 
to  be  one  with  the  Logos,  one  with  all 
who  live  in  him,  and  one  with  the  Father 
through  him.  Schleiermacher  and  Ewald 
were  wrong  in  preferring  it  as  a  historic 
source  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  Synop- 
tics ;  they  were  profoundly  right  in  cher- 
ishing it  as  a  spiritual  Gospel.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  work  left  to  us  by  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  While  the  author  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  what  Jesus  said 
and  did,  he  reveals  the  profound  influ- 
ence of  his  spirit.  The  first  impulse  of 
criticism  is  to  set  it  aside  as  a  work  of 
fiction  giving  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
character  of  Jesus ;  the  next  is  to  take  it 
up  again  as  a  precious  testimony  to  the 
faith  and  moral  disposition  he  inspired. 
The  Apocalypse  is  also  a  revelation  of 
Jesus,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant agency  for  continuing  in  the 
church  his  own  earnest  expectation  of 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  new  order  of  society.  With  the 
strong  mystical  and  speculative  tendency 
nourished  by  the  Gospel,  the  church 
might  have  become  wholly  oblivious  of 
the  great  hope  that  stirred  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dream  of  a 
millennium  presented  by  the  Apocalypse. 
If  occasionally  it  has  been  productive  of 
disenchantments  and  encouraged  a  boot- 
less and  inactive  speculation  on  the  signs 
of  the  times,  it  has  more  frequently 
created  a  divine  discontent  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  a  longing  for  a  new  Jeru- 
salem, a  holy  city,  whose  inhabitants 
shall' all  be  righteous  and  whose  social 
life  shall  be  full  of  peace  and  joy. 

Nathaniel  Schmidt. 
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The    Coming    International 
Peace    Congress. 

UNUSUAL  significance  will  attach 
to  the  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress  which  is 
to  be  held  this  coming  autumn  in  Bos- 
ton. That  the  meeting'  should  be  held 
in  the  New  England  metropolis  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate,  because  it  was  there 
that  nearly  a  century  ago  the  first  peace 
society  in  the  world  was  bom.  There 
in  the  study  of  that  great  and  good  cham- 
pion of  peace,  William  Ellery  Channing, 
twenty-two  true  citizens  of  the  world 
met  and  organized  themselves  as  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  Within 
four  years  the  membership  had  increased 
beyond  the  thousand  mark  and  a  great 
world-movement  had  begun.  This  took 
shape  some  25  years  later  in  a  series  of 
great  International  Peace  Congresses 
held  at  London,  Brussels,  Paris  and 
Frankfort,  the  first  one  convening  at 
London  in  1843.  The  greatest  of  these 
congresses  was  held  at  Paris  in  1849,  and 
Victor  Hugo  was  its  president.  Of  these 
international  congresses  held  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Mead  says  they  "registered  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  peace  movement,  a 
mark  which  now,  as  the  new  century 
opens,  it  is  our  duty, — let  it  be  our  high 
resolve, — to  leave  far  behind." 

The  chief  organizing  force  giving  the 
impulse  to  these  great  conferences  was 
Elihu  Burritt,  an  American  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  better  known.  At  each 
of  these  congresses  Burritt  made  the 
same  plea,  demanding  "A  High  Court 
of  Nations," — a  permanent  international 
tribunal.  The  "American  proposition" 
it  was  called  at  each  peace  congress ;  for 
Channing  had  plead  for  it  as  early  as 
18 16,  and  Samuel  Adams  had  hinted  at 
it  even  earlier.  It  found  its  glorious  fru- 
ition in  the  organization  (in  1889)  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal. 


The  admirable  end  was  served  by  the 
peace  congress  held  last  October  at 
Rouen  of  so  influencing  public  opinion 
as  practically  to  force  the  adoption  of 
the  Anglo-French  treaty,  which  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Further,  it 
created  the  expectation  of  a  similar  treaty 
between  England  and  Italy.  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  in  reporting  these  facts, 
comments  that  "Every  such  treaty  now 
will  expressly  recognize  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, and  refer  its  cases  there.  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  in 
popular  favor  in  all  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal circles  is  the  noteworthy  thing  in  this 
last  year ;  and  the  universal  and  most  em- 
phatic testimony  at  Rouen  was  that  noth- 
ing did  so  much  to  promote  this  as  the 
firm  insistence  of  our  own  Government 
that  all  the  Venezuelan  differences  should 
be  referred  to  The  Hague,  and  not  to 
any  other  sort  of  arbitration." 

But  not  content  with  having  estab- 
lished this  great  Tribimal,  which  embod- 
ies the  American  proposition  for  a 
"high  court  of  nations,"  not  content  with 
its  other  great  achievement  of  having 
brought  about  the  organization  of  the 
International  Law  Association,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Peace  Society  has  now  in- 
duced the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
pass  an  unanimous  resolution  "asking 
our  government  to  co-operate  with  the 
governments  of  Europe  in  establishing 
a  Stated  International  Congress,"  from 
which  it  is  hoped  will  finally  develop  "the 
organization  which  will  perform  in  some 
manner  for  the  world  legislatively  the 
functions  performed  judicially  by  the 
Hague  Tribunal." 

In  view,  then,  of  all  these  services  of 
Boston  to  the  cause  of  the  world's  peace 
and  order,  it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  International  Peace  Congress  of  1904 
should  be  held  there.  It  has  been  most 
broadly  planned,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  prove  "a  most  impressive  demon- 
stration in  behalf  of  peace.  *  *  " 
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Books  That  Concern    Us, 


The  Home:   Its  Work.   By  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman.     McClure- Phillips  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  which  we  have  inadver- 
tently allowed  to  escape  us.  It  is  on  a 
theme  so  vital  that  we  must  seize  even  a 
tardy  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  it. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  pondered — a 
challenging  and  somewhat  disturbing  book 
for  some  mothers  and  fathers  and  for  home- 
keepers  generally.  Not  only  will  they  gain 
several  valuable  grains  of  truth  from  its 
measure  of  "mixed  feed";  but  they  will 
find  themselves  wholesomely  put  to  their 
purgation.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  fore- 
stall possible  disappointment  for  those  who 
read  the  author's  earlier  brilliant  work  on 
"Women  and  Economics,"  and — whether 
agreeing  with  it  or  not — felt  its  incisive 
force  and  compactness,  by  saying  that  this 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  it  in  build  and  in 
style.  It  is  not  a  compact  book;  it  is  dis- 
cursive and  often  tediously  reiterative.  It 
is  not  incisive;  the  argument  hangs  loose 
and  is  not  clearly  articulated  and  progres- 
sive. It  is  largely  negative, — a  series  of 
strictures  on  the  home  as  it  is;  and  is 
singularly  barren  of  constructive  and  sug- 
gestive thought  concerning  the  home  that 
ought  to  be  and  is  to  be.  And  yet  its  critic- 
isms are  frequently  trenchant  and  awaken- 
ing. 

The  author's  main  contention  is  that  the 
home  is  the  least  evolved  of  our  institu- 
tions, has  not  shared  in  the  social  progress 
of  the  race,  and  in  its  still  rudimentary  con- 
dition checks  and  thwarts  development  in 
other  lines.  We  are  most  of  us  victims  of 
an  "archaic  cult  of  home  worship,"  which 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  our 
larger  social  nature,  and  to  social  service 
in  a  wider  sphere.  "The  home  is  a  beauti- 
ful ideal,  but  have  we  no  others?  *My 
country,  touches  a  deeper  chord  than  even 
'Home,  Sweet  Home.'  A  homeless  man 
is  to  be  pitied,  but  *the  man  without  a 
country'  is  one  of  th6  horrors  of  history. 
The  love  of  mother  and  child  is  beautiful; 
but  there  is  a  higher  law  than  that — 'the 
love  of  one  another.' " 

If  we  ask  in  what  ways  this  home  of 
arrested  development  has  failed  of  adjust- 
ment to  modern  conditions,  the  answer  is: 
first  in  maintaining  primitive  domestic  in- 
dustries which  should  have  no  place  in  our 


modern  industrial  system;  and  secondly  in 
confining  women  to  the  home  and  to  these 
crude,  wasteful  industries.  The  proposal 
to  abolish  the  home  industries  comes  cu- 
riously at  a  time  when  so  many  are  labor- 
ing to  revive  them,  and  when  the  messages 
of  Morris,  Kropotkine  and  others  are  such 
an  active  leaven  in  our  midst.  No  thought- 
ful person  would  wish  to  recall  them  at 
the  heavy  expense  of  narrowing  and  im- 
poverishing woman's  life;  but  they  may  be, 
— and  this  is  especially  true  of  rural  com- 
munities,— a  means  of  enriching  and  lift- 
ing the  lives  of  men,  women  and  children. 
As  to  confining  women  to  the  home,  it  need 
be  no  worse  than  confining  men  to  the  desk, 
the  mine,  the  factory,  and  all  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  the  traditional  "grindstone." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  competent  management  of  a  home,  and 
the  enlightened  discharge  of  a  mother's 
duties  toward  her  children  demand  an 
equipment,  a  range  of  culture,  a  living  con- 
tact with  society  through  school,  college^ 
church,  theatre,  commerce,  and  other 
agencies,  social  and  political,  which  Mrs. 
Gilman  overlooks  entirely. 

Again  and  again  as  one  reads,  one  asks 
oneself,  "What  kind  of  homes  and  what 
kind  of  mothers  and  fathers  can  it  have 
been  the  author's  misfortune  to  have 
known?"  There  is  everywhere  in  evidence, 
not  the  best  type  of  home  which  reflects 
the  interests  and  movements  of  society  in 
all  spheres  of  activity,  but  the  home  that 
takes  its  place  beside  our  debased  politics 
and  our  vulgar  haunts  of  amusement.  If 
these  emancipated  agencies  have  outstripped 
the  home,  they  give  us  little  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. And  yet,  the  home  needs  a 
spring  cleaning;  and  many  of  Mrs.  Oilman's 
strictures  on  it  are  called  for.  We  take  ex- 
ception to  her  perspective,  however,  and  to 
her  overstatements  (one  of  these  is  that 
the  home  is  untouched  by  modern  industrial 
improvements).  We  take  exception  also  to 
her  conception  of  the  moral  function  and  the 
moral  possibilities  of  the  home  and  home- 
life,  and  of  the  part  which  mother-love  and 
home-attachment  play  in  the  moral  economy 
of  man.  Again,  the  remedies  she  proposes 
are  singularly  few,  vague,  and  unconvinc- 
ing. 

We     repeat,     then,     that     the     book     is 
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valuable  as  stirring  up  this  very  vital  topic, 
showing  the  need  of  many  a  change  in  our 
ways,  and  warning  us  of  many  a  danger 
ahead;  but  we  cannot  regard  it  as  showing 
any  deep  insight  into  the  real  nature  and 
functions  of  the  home  as  a  school  of  virtue, 
culture  and  discipline;  and  we  find  no  sense 
of  the  danger  of  multiplying  that  quite  fa- 
miliar and  contemptible  type  of  person  who 
in  a  magnificent  devotion  to  "large  public 
ends  and  causes,"  neglects  home  and  chil- 
dren, "rises  above  family  ties,"  and  becomes 
a  victim  of  the  most  subtly  disguised  form 
of  selfishness, — a  self-pleasing  and  self- 
glorifying  service  of  an  abstract  humanity. 

C. 


Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.    By  Edwin 
A.  Kirkpatrick.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  presents  an  outline  of  the 
science  of  child  study  which  may  be  useful 
to  investigators,  teachers  and  parents;  but 
for  normal  students  is  too  condensed  in 
form  for  the  suggested  plan  of  study  and 
recitation.  For  such  students,  the  alterna- 
tive suggestion,  to  use  the  exercises  given 
under  each  chapter  as  guides  in  studying 
children  directly,  is  much  more  practicable. 
But  even  with  this  method,  a  long  time  will 
be  needed  for  the  assimilation  and  digestion 
of  so  large  a  subject,  if  the  danger  of  a 
superficial,  satisfied  knowledge  is  to  be 
avoided, — a  danger  from  which  child-study 
has  already  suffered.  Better  than  a  careful 
study  of  the  whole  book,  would  be  a  special 
intensive  study  of  one  or  two  divisions  of 
the  subject,  with  a  serious  attempt  at 
laboratory  method;  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
book  for  reference.  The  student  needs  to 
cultivate  a  seeing  eye,  which  the  study  of 
the  text  of  a  book  will  not  give.  The  sug- 
gestions for  reading  from  a  reasonably  full 
and  very  useful  bibliography. 

The  suggestions  for  observing  a  recita- 
tion have  the  common  fault  of  placing  obser- 
vation of  the  class  last  in  the  list  instead  of 
first.  Normal  students  do  not  naturally  ob- 
serve the  reactions  of  the  class,  though 
they  may  see  individual  children;  but  see 
too  exclusively  the  actions  of  the  teacher. 
They  need  first  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
<:hildren,  and  after  that  to  observe  the 
method  and  subject-matter. 

While  like  all  good  things  the  book  may 
Ije  misused  by  the  unwise  leader,  it  is  full 
of  helpful   suggestions   to   a   discriminating 


teacher.  Of  special  interest  to  parents  and 
teachers  alike  will  be  what  is  said  upon  the 
danger  of  specialization  in  growing  chil- 
dren, and  upon  selfishness  as  a  stage  of 
evolution.  The  author  also  makes  the  fol- 
lowing strong  points:  that  training  to  be 
efficient  must  come  at  the  time  of  life  when 
the  development  aimed  at  is  natural;  that 
we  have  yet  to  learn  the  full  value  of  play, 
and  how  to  make  adequate  use  of  the 
natural  motives  for  learning.       M.  S.  M. 


The  Tree  Dwellers.  By  Katherine  E.  Dopp. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  square,  12  mo.,  160  pages. 

A  book  like  the  Tree-Dwellers  has  been 
long  desired  by  all  teachers  interested  in 
practical  activity.  It  has  brought  together 
reliable  materials  for  social  and  industrial 
activities  which  could  be  found  only  by  re- 
search too  laborious  for  the  ordinary 
teacher.  It  presents  the  story  of  Sharp- 
tooth  who  lived  alone,  and  hunted  for  her 
own  food  and  shelter.  Her  adventures  and 
necessities  taught  her  and  others  of  her 
kind  to  join  forces,  to  make  use  of  fire,  to 
invent  tools,  and  in  short  to  take  many  a 
step  forward  toward  civilization. 

The  obvious  and  natural  suggestions  to 
thought  and  action  will  be  very  stimulating 
to  children.  "How  do  you  think  people  cut 
their  food  before  they  had  knives?"  is  one 
question  just  before  an  account  of  the  Tree- 
dwellers'  knives,  which  is  followed  by 
"Find  a  good  stone  for  a  knife"  and  "Strike 
the  edge  and  see  if  it  crumbles."  Such  sug- 
gestions will  arouse  many  an  enthusiastic 
search  and  spontaneous  dramatization  of 
the  Tree-dwellers'  life. 

The  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
the  killing  mentioned  in  the  book  seems 
not  well  taken.  There  is  very  little  of  it, 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  realize  life  at 
that  time,  and  a  close  observation  shows 
no  harmful  results  from  such  stories  except 
to  morbidly  sensitive  children.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  play,  not  real,  to  them;  their 
imagination  is  stimulated  and  sympathy  is 
aroused  through  understanding. 

Emphasis  upon  ethical  content  is  strong 
throughout  the  book.  "Why  do  you  think 
the  Tree-dwellers  liked  their  brave  men 
best?"  "It  was  hard  work  to  bore  the 
holes.  But  they  learned  to  do  it," — are  il- 
lustrations of  the  direct  treatment  of 
ethical  ideas.  There  are  other  indirect  sug- 
gestions   by    which    the    little    readers    and 
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imitators  are  led  "to  discover  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  that  lead  us  to  disap- 
prove of  actions  which,  under  different 
conditions,  were  considered  good."  The 
preface  and  suggestions  to  teachers  must  be 
far-reaching  in  their  influence.  This  is  the 
first  practical  application  of  the  authors. 
"Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion," and  future  books  of  the  series  will 
be  looked  for  with  keen  interest. 

M.  S.  M. 


The  Understanding  Heart.   By  Samuel  Croth- 
ers.  American  Unitarian  Ass'n,  Boston.  $i.oo. 

In  a  series  of  short  addresses  on  such 
vital  topics  as  "Methods  of  Teaching,*' 
"Literature  and  Morals,"  "Work  and  Wor- 
ship," "The  Study  of  the  Bible,"  "Our  His- 
toric Inheritance,"  Mr.  Crothers  pleads  for 
a  sane  reconsideration  of  the  problems  of 
our  entire  religious  life.  Despite  the  variety 
of  subjects  treated,  there  is  a  thread  of 
unity  in  the  book;  and  that  is,  the  convic- 
tion,— appearing  on  every  page, — of  the 
fundamental  sanity  and  secularity  of  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Crothers  not  only  discredits 
dogmatic  orthodoxy;  he  even  gets  beneath 
historic  Christianity  in  his  conception  of 
religion  as  the  work  of  "organizing 
righteousness." 

Such  books  as  Mr.  Crothers*,  coming 
from  clergymen,  are  rather  significant. 
They  prompt  the  believer  in  the  Ethical 
Movement  to  ask  whether  that  movement 
is  not  doing  for  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  to-day  what  the  Uni- 
tarian movement  did  for  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  church  in  the  last  generation. 

D.  S.  M. 


Getting  a  Living.     By  E.  L.  Bolen.     Baker- 
Taylor  Co.     Cloth,  8  mo.,  $2.00  net. 

This  heavy  work  of  762  pages  is  written 
by  a  man  who  has  been  both  wage-earner 
and  employer.  He  wants  to  make  the  re- 
sults of  experience  and  of  wide  reading 
serve  to  clarify  the  labor  problem  for  the 
wayfaring  man.  However,  the  book  is 
too  ponderous  for  such  a  worthy  purpose. 
Its  footnotes  are  more  numerous,  and,  in 
their  smaller  way,  as  learned  as  the  foot- 
notes to  Gibbon's  History.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  more  valuable  than  the  text 
and  deserved  the  honor  of  the  larger  type. 
They  make  a  trustworthy  collection  of  the 


newest  facts  about  the  labor  movement 
and  will  be  used  by  scholars,  but  hardly  by 
the  amateur  reader,  for  reference. 

Any  person  who  should  read  steadily 
through  these  massive  paragraphs  would 
deserve  to  be  classed  among  professional 
students.  Life  is  too  short  and  too  hard 
for  "average  people"  who  are  busy  "getting 
a  living"  to  give  such  severe  study  to  read- 
ing what  other  men  say  about  it. 

The  author  is  an  advocate,  not  merely 
an  expounder.  He  has  pronounced  views 
on  all  the  problems  of  trade  unionism,  on 
taxation,  the  tariff  monopolies  and  social- 
ism, which  he  develops  incidentally,  often 
to  the  confusion  of  his  main  argument.  He 
endorses  all  the  claims  and  actions  of  trade 
unionism,  including  the  closed  shop  and  the 
sympathetic  strike,  which  the  great 
leaders,  such  as  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Gom- 
pers  would  defend.  But  occasionally  he 
tends  toward  hysterics  as  when  he  declares 
that  "for  intolerance  and  tyranny  no  other 
force  now  appears  in  civilized  lands  that 
approaches  unionism."  Were  his  informa- 
tion on  other  subjects  as  wide  and  thorough 
as  it  is  on  the  American  labor  movement, 
he  would  know  that  the  military  system  in 
Germany,  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
Russia,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Spain,  for  intolerance  and  tyranny  not  only 
"approaches  unionism"  but  passes  it  at  an 
easy  canter.  He  is  led  into  this  over- 
statement by  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
the  boycott  and  the  use  of  physical  force 
in  strikes.  Neither  is  employed  so  general- 
ly or  with  such  widespread  approval  as  to 
justify   this   terror-stricken   condemnation. 

The  readers  of  The  Ethical  Record  will 
naturally  be  attracted  by  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  on  "Trade  Unionism  and  the 
Church"  and  "The  Man  With  a  Hoe."  They 
will  then  be  surprised  to  find  an  economic 
work  containing  such  statements  as  these: 

"Men  who  do  not  first  love  God  will  not 
go  far  in  loving  their  neighbors."  By  "God" 
the  writer  appears  to  mean  the  anthropo- 
morphic Diety  of  the  Christian  Bible. 

"The  dullest  (the  adjective  is  intentional) 
Christians  that  pretend  to  keep  the  faith 
spiritually  do  not  permit  themselves  to  give 
way  to  hatred  of  any  one,  however  bad  he 
may  be.  "  "In  this  noble  attitude  they  trans- 
cend," says  the  author,  "the  great  majority 
of  trade  unionists  who  instead  of  desiring 
to  benefit  other  classes  take  an  evil  satis- 
faction in  getting  even  with  them."     With 
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practically  all  the  trade  unionists  outside 
the  church  and  all  the  virtue  inside  the  out- 
look for  society  is  black  indeed!  But  we 
seem  to  remember  church  members  who 
hated  even  some  of  their  own  family,  and, 
to  our  consolation,  we  recall  unionists,  aye, 
and  even  Socialists  (incredible  as  that  will 
appear  to  Mr.  Bolen),  who  bubbled  over 
with  human  kindness. 

In  one  paragraph  the  writer  asserts  that 
"several  centuries  ago  the  church  was  per- 
haps ....  the  most  diabolical  insti- 
tution on  earth."  A  Httle  later  he  declares 
"now,  as  heretofore,  if  the  Christian 
Church  were  eliminated  from  society  the 
workers  would  have  scant  hope  of  better 
things.  Upon  the  church  depends  con- 
scientiousness, and  upon  this  depends  the 
award  of  justice  to  the  humble."  Such 
contradictory  statements  occur  too  ofteji, 
especially  when  Mr.  Bolen  leaves  his  own 
topic  to  plead  for  the  form  of  religion  now 
dominant,  or  to  gird  at  his  special  horror, 
Socialism.  Considering  that  the  majority 
of  the  urban  population  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  churches  it  would  be  painful  in- 
deed, were  it  true,  that  "upon  the  churches 
depends  conscientiousness."  Fortunately 
for  society  many  of  the  non-church-goers 
are  among  the  most  conscientious  citizens 
and  "the  award  of  justice  to  the  humble*' 
gains  as  much  support  from  them  as  from 
the  orthodox  believers.  But  our  author 
does  not  despair;  for,  despite  the  selfishness 
of,  unionists  and  the  shocking,  the  inex- 
pressible wickedness  of  Socialists,  despite 
the  monopoly  of  conscientiousness  by  the 
churches,  he  yet  believes  (in  another  chap- 
ter), to  the  credit  of  his  heart  more  than 
his  logic,  that  "nearly  all  the  people  mean 
well."  J.  M. 


A  Discourse  on  the  Positive  Spirit.  By 
Auguste  Comte.  Translated,  with  explana- 
tory notes,  by  E.  S.  Beesly,  M.  A.  London: 
William  Reeves.  Two  shillings  net  pp. 
xxxiv,  172. 

As  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  world-view  and 
a  religion  for  Western  Europe,  Comtian  Posi- 
tivism has  proved  a  failure.  There  is  an  air 
of  dogmatic  finality  about  it  which  runs 
counter  to  that  very  spirit  of  modern  science 
and  inquiry  which  it  professes  to  enshrine ;  and 
so  many  of  its  conceptions  concerning  the 
past  of  the  race  are  already  so  antiquated, 
that   it  cannot  possibly   make   headway   as   a 


sufficient  gospel  for  the  modem  man.  Ne\'er- 
theless,  quite  apart  from  this  claim  as  a  philo- 
sophical synthesis  and  an  inspiring  cultus  for 
the  Occident,  it  embodies  so  many  large  and 
luminous  conceptions,  such  a  broad  outlook 
upon  the  problems  of  our  age,  such  a  sug- 
gestive, unifying  and  liberating  idea  of 
humanity  and  human  providence,  that  it  has 
more  important  claims  than  most  recent 
systems  of  thought  have  upon  our  considera- 
tion. Thus  compared  disadvantageously  as  it 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  scien- 
tific learning  with  the  system  of  synthetic 
philosophy  which  Herbert  Spencer  has  left, 
it  has  a  human  quality,  an  insight  into  the 
springs  of  conduct  and  affairs,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  part  played  by  the  affections  in 
human  affairs,  a  perception  of  the  new  role 
which  workmen  and  women  are  destined  to 
play,  a  recognition  of  the  social  factor  and 
social  spirit  as  over  against  Spencer's  shrill 
and  illogical  individualism, — that  it  has  more 
to  yield  to  the  average  man  to  help  him  to 
find  himself  in  the  social  and  political  con- 
fusion of  to-day  than  Spencer's  system  offers. 
This  little  book  presents  the  discourse  with 
which  Comte  introduced  his  annual  course  of 
lectures  on  Astronomy  to  working-class 
audiences  in  Paris,  and  epitomises  the  leading 
principles  of  the  positive  philosophy.  W^e 
doubt  if  it  is  so  good  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
Comte's  teaching  as  the  "General  View  of 
Positivism"  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
standard  summary  for  English  readers.  But 
it  makes  an  excellent  supplement  to  that 
volume,  for  it  deals  with  many  matters  not 
developed  there.  Professor  Beesly  has  greatly 
helped  toward  its  popularization  by  prefacing 
it  with  an  explanation  of  the  philosophical 
terms  employed  in  it  and  a  full  and  clear 
analytical  table  of  contents,  and  by  supplying 
copious  foot  notes  explaining  allusions  and  ex- 
pressions that  are  difficult. 


"Zionism  and  Anti-Semitism."  By  Max  Nor- 
dau  and  Gustav  Gottheil.  Contemporary 
Thought  Series.  Published  by  Scott,  Thaw 
&  Co.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

Nothing  has  so  harassed  the  public  con- 
science of  late  as  the  brutal  race  hatred 
prevalent  in  many  civilized  countries  on  the 
continent.  Anti-Semitism  is  a  painful  real- 
ity, and  must  be  faced  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tressing problems  of  the  day.*  We  therefore 
welcome  this  little  volume  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  now  most  prominent- 
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ly  before  the  public  mind, — Zionism.  Dr. 
Max  Nordau's  essay  is  a  concise  statement 
of  the  origin,  development  and  present 
status  of  the  Zionist  movement.  Until  very 
recently  little  was  known  of  Zionism.  Now 
the  Zionists  number  about  400,000  and  they 
have  compelled  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Dr.  Nordau  analyzes  the  problem 
with  insight  and  sanity. 

The  aim  of  the  movement  is  clearly  stated. 
Zionism  works  to  create  for  the  Jewish 
people  a  home  in  Palestine  guaranteed  by 
public  law.  The  two  predominating  forms 
of  Zionism  are  the  religious  and  the  politi- 
cal. Dr.  Nordau  belongs  to  the  latter  wing. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jewish  nation.  On  this 
proposition  he  grounds  his  belief  in  Zion- 
ism. The  following  paragraph  states  his 
position  clearly:  "Whoever  maintains  and 
believes  that  the  Jews  are  not  a  nation  can 
indeed  be  no  Zionist;  he  cannot  join  a  move- 
ment which  is  only  justified  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  desires  to  create  normal  con- 
ditions of  existence  for  a  people  living  and 
suffering  under  abnormal  conditions.  He 
who  is  convinced  that  the  Jews  are  a  people 
must  necessarily  become  a  Zionist,  as  only 
the  return  to  their  own  country  can  save 
the  everywhere  hated,  persecuted  Jewish 
nation  from  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
struction." 

Whether  Zionism  is  feasible  or  not,  Dr. 
Nordau  does  not  discuss  with  great  definite- 
ness,  nor  does  he  give  the  reader  definite 
assurance  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  To  the  unbiased  ob- 
server the  value  of  Zionism  consists  in  the 
idealistic  impulse  it  can  give  to  a  nation 
as  sensitive  to  idealism  as  to  materialism. 
It  can  nourish  the  native  idealism  of  the 
Jewish  youth  and  stimulate  them  to  a  re- 
newed interest  in  their  nation's  glorious 
history.  Such  an  influence  is  invaluable  for 
the  formation  of  character.  On  the  whole 
this  exposition  of  Zionism,  though  very 
short,  is  clear,  objective  and  sane. 

The  essay  on  anti-Semitism  by  the  late 
Dr.  Gottheil  is  an  eloquent  defense  of  the 
Jewish  character.  As  an  appreciation  it  is 
admirable;  as  a  criticism,  defective.  The 
essay  breathes  the  ardor  of  the  champion, 
but  discloses  also  his  limitations.  The 
sanity,  so  characteristic  of  Nordau's  essay, 
is  wanting  here.  It  is  neither  analytical  nor 
expository,  but  enthusiastically  apprecia- 
tive.   Were  Dr.  Gottheil  as  willing  to  recog- 


nize the  faults  of  his  people  as  he  is  eager 
to  exalt  their  virtues,  his  defense  would 
carry  greater  conviction  It  is  a  generous 
estimate  of  a  race  from  one  of  its  devoted 
and  distinguished  number. 

H.  M. 


"The  Present  South."  By  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy.  Macmillan  Co.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.50  net 

This  interesting  and  timely  book  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  the  article  "The  New 
South." 


Shakespeare's  Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life. 
By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.  D.,  Asst. 
Prof,  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  pp. 
xiii,  232. 

The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare  :  a  Popu- 
lar Illustration  of  Fiction  as  the  Experiment 
tal  Side  of  Philosophy.  By  Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  etc.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.    pp.  viii,  381. 

These  important  books  are  fully  considered 
in  our  article  entitled  "The  Ethics  of 
Shakespeare." 


The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  By  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens.     McClure- Phillips  Co.    $1.20  net. 

This  stirring  book,  which  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  to  all  having  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  heart,  forms  the  theme 
of  Mr.  John  Martin's  article  on  "Our 
Municipal  Corruption:  the  Real  Culprits." 


y4rt  and  Music  in  Religious  Education. 

We  note  with  considerable  interest  the  step 
recently  taken  by  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  activities, 
through  a  Department  of  Art  and  Music, 
which  is  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  their  relation  to  Religion  and  Religious 
Education.  The  field  as  outlined  is  to  include 
the  following  general  divisions: 

I.  Church  Architecture  and  Decoration;  2. 
Church  Music;  3.  Hymnody,  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  Poetry;  4  The  Liturgical  Side  of 
Public  Worship,  so  far  as  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing;    5.  The  Use  of  Artistic  Objects  of 
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Recent  Issues  of  Ethical  Addresses,  which  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  The 
Ethical  Record,  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


Two  Valuable  Lectures 

—  BY  — 

DR.  FELIX  ADLER. 

I.     THE  ETHICS  OF  THE   LABOR  STRUGGLE. 
IL     THE    NEGRO    PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.      (With   Special  Reference  to  Mr.  DuBois's  Book, 

"The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.") 


Also 


**  The  Union  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  Ideals  in  the  Ethical  Culture  MovemenU^' 
by  David  Saville  Muzzey. 

**  Parsifal  and  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Orail,''  by  Percival  Chubb. 
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The    Real   Nature 
Political 

CIRCUIT  ATTORNEY  Folk  is 
making  his  canvas  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Missouri  on  a  plat- 
form which  no  citizen  need  have  diffi- 
culty in  understanding.     This  is  it: 

"  *If  I  am  made  Governor,  the  first 
legislator  who  takes  a  bribe  will  find  a 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  de- 
manding his  impeachment.  The  first 
rumor  of  bribery  around  Jefferson  City 
will  be  answered  by  an  investigation, 
thorough  and  complete,  if  I  have  to  con- 
duct it  myself.  I  propose  to  stamp  out 
bribery  from  legislative  halls.' " 

From  my  morning  paper.  The  Times, 
I  cull  the  above  extract  and  it  must  fur- 
nish the  text  for  whatever  I  have  to  say. 

Taking  up  the  question  proposed  by 
the  editor,  "the  real  nature  of  the  im- 
pending political  struggle,"  there  is  fun- 
damentally only  one  issue  before  our 
country  to-day — ^honesty  in  public  life. 
I  mean  that,  if  this  issue  could  be  solved, 
so  much  would  be  contained  in  that  solu- 
tion that  the  rest  of  our  hard  problems 
would  appear,  in  comparison,  as  oflFering 
only  occasion  for  such  divergencies  of 
opinion  as  upright,  intelligent  men,  true 
lovers  of  their  country,  may  entertain. 
So  long,  however,  as  this  vital  question 
remains  unsolved,  so  long  as  dishonesty 
in  public  life  walks  brazenly  abroad,  our 
liberties  and  the  very  existence  of  popu- 
lar government  in  America  are  threat- 
ened. 


of  the    Impending 
Struggle. 

The  deepening  consciousness  of  this 
fact,  first  among  the  masses,  increasingly 
among  the  classes,  is  giving  national  sig- 
nificance to  the  work  of  the  young,  and, 
until  lately,  unknown  St.  Louis  Attor- 
ney. What  do  men  here  in  the  East 
really  know  about  Mr.  Folk,  save  that 
he  is  a  courageous,  successful  prosecutor 
of  dishonesty  in  public  life?  We  hardly 
know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican ;  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  his  views  upon  protection  and  public 
ownership.  Yet  all,  conservative  and 
radical  alike,  are  beginning  to  think  of 
him  as  democracy's  coming  leader.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  promising 
signs  of  the  times  that  this  should  be  so, 
and  as  witnessing  to  the  fundamental 
clearness  of  vision,  sanity  of  judgment, 
and  integrity  of  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  what  conditions  have  brought  it 
to  pass  that  we  feel  our  prime  need  to- 
day to  be  the  leadership  of  a  brave,  hon- 
est man  ?  The  situation,  in  all  its  naked- 
ness, is  known  to  everyone.  The  daily 
press  and  the  magazines  are  reading  to  us 
chapter  after  chapter  of  our  contempor- 
ary national  story  of  loss  of  liberty  and 
decadence  of  moral  standards.  We  all 
know  that  in  many — if  not  in  all — parts 
of  the  country,  government  has  come  un- 
der the  control  of  the  political  machines ; 
that  these  machines  receive  contributions, 
in  one  guise  and  another,  from  corpora- 
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tians  and  individuals  who  are  seeking 
privileges  and  exemptions  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled ;  and  that  this  procedure 
— very  natural  and  in  a  measure  innocent 
at  one  time  (since  it  is  but  human  nature 
for  man  to  protect  his  property) — ^has  de- 
veloped so  far  as  to  form  what  Lincoln 
Steffens  calls  "The  System/'  By  this 
is  meant  a  corrupt  partnership  between 
wealth-seeking  monopolistic  control  and 
the  managers  of  political  parties,  or  men 
elected  or  appointed  to  public  office. 

Familiarity  with  such  public  brigand- 
age has  made  us  callous  thereto;  we  ex- 
pect dishonesty  in  the  machine  politician. 
Furthermore,  great  wealth  has  come  ap- 
parently to  regard  the  end  as  justifying 
the  means;  the  end  being  to  safeguard 
what  has  already  been  secured  and  to 
extend  monopolistic  control ;  the  means, 
bribery  on  a  vast  scale. 

Let  down  the  barriers  a  little  more, 
check  the  opposition  of  the  few,  still  the 
clamor  of  the  masses  only  for  a  brief 
time,  and  the  control  of  the  resources  of 
this  country,  of  the  necessities  of  daily 
life,  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
an  enormously  wealthy  limited  group, 
whose  agents  will  sit  as  our  law-makers, 
law-interpreters  and  law-executors.  Here 
let  me  insert  a  second  extract  from  my 
morning  Times — a  conservative  demo- 
cratic paper — w^ithout,  however,  assum- 
ing any  personal  responsibility  for  the 
correctness  of  its  statements: 

"Attorney-General  Philander  C.  Knox, 
of  Pittsburg,  was  chosen  to-day  to  fill  the 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay. 
The  selection  was  due  to  his  endorsement 
for  the  place  by  President  Cassatt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

"Since  the  death  of  General  William 
J.  Sew-ell,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  and  its  lines  east 
of  Pittsburg  were  compelled  to  depend 
upon  Senators  Quay  and  Penrose  for 
legislation  in  Congress,  and  there  are  so 


many  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
company  that  it  needs  in  Congress  a  man 
friendly  to  its  interests  to  take  the  place 
of  Senator  Quay." 

Whether  it  be  true  or  false  that  Messrs. 
Quay  and  Penrose  have  been,  while  Sen- 
ators, attorneys  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  whether  Mr.  Knox  is  to  be 
the  successor  of  the  first  in  that  capacity, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  similar  rela- 
tions between  other  men  in  public  office 
and  great  corporations  do  exist. 

We  are  well  advanced  upon  the  road 
of  Monopoly.  Too  frequently  already 
our  food,  our  light,  our  heat,  our  trans- 
portation, are  ours  only  at  the  price 
which  powerful  aggregations  of  capital 
choose  to  put  upon  them.  Is  America 
then  to  repeat  the  experience  of  Florence 
under  its  merchant-princes,  the  Medici? 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  those  to  whom 
the  greatest  power  has  come  through 
wealth  cherish  any  such  illusory  ambi- 
tion, unless  it  be  a  few  addled-brained, 
idle  inheritors  of  great  wealth.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  our  Baers — self-constituted 
administrators  for  the  Divine  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth — are  numerous. 
Many,  too,  who  are  bribe-givers,  are 
such  under  duress,  and  would,  I  doubt 
not,  gladly  earn  only  honest  returns  from 
their  investments.  They  are  the  slaves 
of  their  own  past. 

Only  the  few — ^and  the  number  is 
rapidly  decreasing  as  the  concentration 
of  wealth  proceeds— could  be,  from  any 
point  of  view,  gainers  through  a  com- 
plete monopolization  of  the  country's  re- 
sources :  to  all  the  rest  it  means  enormous 
wealth  on  the  one  side  and  dependence 
on  the  other,  in  other  words,  a  return  to 
oligarchy. 

We  are  not  going  to  return  thither. 
The  public  school  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  forbid;  and  a  revolution  will  come 
as  solvent  of  the  problem  should  states- 
manship and  patriotism  fail  to  provide 
earlier  remedy.     Those  therefore  to-day, 
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who  hold  that  democracy  is  not  only 
theoretically  the  ideal  form  of  human 
government,  but  also  in  practice  can  exist 
and  yield  as  its  fruits  honesty,  wisdom, 
justice,  and  equity,  are  asking  themselves 
what  shall  be  done,  while  mild  measures 
still  suffice,  to  purge  American  political 
life  and  put  an  end  to  the  wresting  of 
government  to  private  advantage.  They 
affirm  that  the  need  of  the  hour  is  a  plat- 
form and  a  candidate  representing  hon- 
esty and  democracy. 

A  conservatively  radical  party  is 
needed — one  not  allied  with  Socialism; 
for  Socialism  proclaims  a  theory  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  still  only  a  theory;  and 
the  party  should  be  such  as  to  attract 
men,  the  vast  majority,  who  wish  to  pro- 
ceed only  one  step  at  a  time,  without  com- 
mitting themselves  beforehand  to  further 
steps,  or  to  any  social  theories. 

As  to  its  demands:  i.  Firmer  gov- 
ernmental control  over  monopoly-seeking 
corporations,  and  a  readiness,  frankly 
avowed,  to  proceed  to  Public  Ownership, 
whenever  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
demand  it  (If  this  be  Socialism,  then 
monarchic  Europe  is  marching  with  eyes 
wide  open  thitherward).  2.  Ending  of 
class-legislation,  in  taxation,  the  tariff, 
etc.  3.  Primary  reforms  that  shall  bring 
back  government  and  responsibility  to 
the  people.  4.  Insistence  upon  strict 
honesty  in  public  office  and  severe  and 
sure  punishment  for  everyone  who  proves 
dishonest, — not  the  present  coddling  of 
the  great  bribe-takers  because  they  are 
party  leaders  and  can  promote  or  defeat 
political  ambition.  5.  No  imperialism; 
colonies  to  be  ruled  only  until  qualified 
for  and  demanding  self-rule. 

If  both  of  the  old  parties  are  too  en- 
slaved by  vicious  traditions,  too  timorous 
to  write  Honesty  and  Democracy  on  their 
banners  and  mean  it,  then  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  party. 
Events  are  moving  us  along  faster  than 
many  of  our  older,  our  conservative  poli- 


tical leaders  recognize.  Clevelandism 
was  a  rallying  cry  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  a  time  when  the  supreme  issue  ap- 
peared to  be  exaggerated  protection. 
But  to-day  men  are  coming  to  perceive 
that  the  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition, which  fosters  domestic  monopo- 
ly, is  only  a  part,  and  in  a  sense  the  least 
dangerous  and  vicious  part,  of  a  vast 
system  of  monopoly-breeding  legislation. 

With  a  situation  tense  with  possibilities 
for  good  and  evil  alike,  with  the  masses 
deeply  dissatisfied  and  increasingly  dis- 
trustful, with  charges  of  dishonorable 
partnership  between  leaders  in  business 
and  in  party  control  widely  heralded  and 
widely  credited,  with  the  party  out  of 
office  estopped  from  becoming  the  cham- 
pion of  conservatism  because  that  post 
is  already  filled  by  its  opponent — what 
shall  we  say  of  an  equivocal  platform  and 
a  dumb  "safe''  candidate? 

Conservatism  has,  strangely  enough,  in 
its  camp  the  man  who  by  nature  and 
temperament  is  marked  out  as  the 
leader  of  the  people  in  a  radical  move- 
ment. Training  and  environment,  not 
nature,  have  made  Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  inevitable  though  feared  candidate  of 
conservatism.  But  that  very  spirit  of 
revolt  in  his  nature,  which  hurries  him 
at  times  to  acts  that  alarm  his  following, 
would  find  its  natural  sphere  in  the  lead- 
ership of  a  radical  reform  movement. 
He  cannot  be  defeated  by  a  safe  oppon- 
ent; and  he  will  act  with  more  stalwart 
independence,  more  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people,  when  he  needs  no  longer  to 
sacrifice  to  expediency  in  order  to  assure 
a  re-nomination.  Unless  Republicanism, 
through  over-long  lease  of  power,  loses 
self-control,  it  will  remain  in  power  un- 
til Democracy  recognizes  the  proud  work 
that  beckons  it. 

The  significance  of  the  defeat  of  Bryan 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  apprehended  but 
superficially  the  problem ;  the  significance 
of  his  vast  following  lay  in  this,  that  the 
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people  were  yearning  for  a  leader,  out  of 
the  increasing  gloom  of  hope  deceived, 
into  the  light  of  Democratic  promise 
again. 

Prussia  remained  a  small  power  until 
its  statesmen  recognized  that  it  was  sum- 
moned by  the  world-spirit  to  re-unite  and 
re-nationalize  the  Germanic  world,  dis- 
membered and  devitalized  at  the  close  of 
the    Napoleonic    period.      Going    forth 


manfully  to  its  task,  it  has  become  the 
creator  of  modem  Germany ;  and  to-day, 
because  of  Prussia,  every  German  has 
pride  again  in  his  Fatherland. 

So  yet  shall  the  old  Democracy,  or  a 
new  party  bearing  more  worthily  the 
name,  recognize  the  work  calling  it,  the 
justification  of  American  popular  gov- 
ernment before  the  world  and  as  example 
to  the  world. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith. 


Ethical  Aspects  of  Wm.  B.  Teats' s   Work. 


WILLIAM  Butler  Yeats,  who  as 
a  poet  is  second  to  no  writer 
of  his  generation,  has  also  the 
distinction  of  being  the  chief  repre- 
sentative in  English  speech  of  the  mys- 
tic movement  which  has  been  one  great 
inspiration  to  the  French  poetry  and 
thought  of  the  day,  and  has  at  length 
visited  England  and  Ireland.  This 
movement  is  a  new  assertion  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  spiritual  intuitions 
and  revelations,  and  a  new  realization 
that  the  intellect  alone  is  unable  to 
provide  the  deepest  kind  of  knowledge 
for  which  the  spirit  of  man  craves.  It 
is  akin  to  the  Transcendental  Movement 
in  its  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
intellect  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  life  and 
of  man's  place  in  it,  and  in  the  value  it 
sets  upon  the  divinations  of  the  heart 
and  the  soul. 

To  give  an  adequate  exposition  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  mysticism  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  would  be  impossible.  Yet,  since 
his  ethics  grow  directly  from  his  mystic 
faith,  the  attempt  to  give  some  notion  of 
the  content  of  this  "creed"  must  be  made. 
Mr.  Yeats  is  a  thorough-going  superna- 
turalist.  He  recognizes  a  spiritual  world 
that  moves  beyond  the  senses,  a  spirit- 
ual stream  that  flows  forever  behind  the 
chaiii^ing  circumstance  of  time.  He 
holds   fundanicntallv   to  a  belief   in  one 


great  mind  or  memory,  the  mind  or 
memory  of  nature  herself.  Of  this  great 
mind  the  minds  of  men  are  a  part, — sep- 
arated from  it,  it  is  true,  at  low  tides  of 
the  spirit,  but  at  high  tides  overflowing 
into  it  and  bearing  away  from  it  treas- 
ures of  eternal  wisdom.  The  gjeat  mind 
is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  immortal 
moods,  the  gods  of  an  earlier,  the  angels 
of  a  later,  dispensation,  the  "disembodied 
powers  whose  footsteps  over  our  hearts 
we  call  emotions."  These  powers  are, 
in  the  view  of  this  mystic  philosophy,  the 
real  rulers  of  the  world,  in  whose  hands 
are  the  destinies  of  men.  In  the  gjeat 
mind  dwell  also  the  perfect  "ideas"  of 
all  things,  in  imitation  of  which  the 
world  is  being  continually  remade,  some- 
what after  the  Platonic  fashion.  It  is, 
too,  the  storehouse  of  a  wisdom  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  finite  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  of  spiritual  forces  and  impulses 
of  all  kinds,  and  of  symbols  which,  in 
Mr.  Yeats*s  doctrine,  have  powers  liter- 
ally magical.  It  is  chiefly  through  sym- 
bols, when  thrown  out  by  the  great  mind, 
that  man  is  enabled  to  communicate  with 
the  unseen. 

To  the  mystic  the  unseen  world  is  the 
one  reality.  Our  solid  world  is  but  dust 
under  his  feet,  a  standpoint  from  which 
to  gaze  into  the  darkness  that  to  the  gen- 
eral eye  completely  shrouds  the  mysteries 
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beyond.  His  master  passion  is  to  pene- 
trate this  darkness,  to  gain  a  knowledge, 
that  shall  be  a  personal  experience,  of 
the  powers  that  spiritually  move  in  the 
forms  and  forces  of  the  world  of  nature, 
and  of  the  powers  that  move  under  the 
visible  surface  of  human  life  and  guide 
it  in  its  blindness  to  goals  of  which  it 
knows  nothing.  With  this  spiritual  life 
beyond  or  behind  our  present  world  the 
mystic  is  completely  preoccupied.  He 
concentrates  all  his  energies  upon  seeing 
the  visionary  gleams  and  catching  the 
mysterious  intimations  that  proceed  from 
it.  In  the  light  of  such  revelations  man's 
life,  with  its  ephemeral  interests  and  ac- 
tivities, its  joys  and  sorrows,  is  but  van- 
ity. In  a  word,  communion  with  an 
eternal  and  spiritual  world  that  moves 
beyond  the  senses  is  the  great  thing  to 
be  desired,  the  great  thing  to  be  sought. 
It  is  out  of  convictions  such  as  these  that 
the  ethics  of  mysticism  grow. 

In  the  view  of  the  mystic,  man's 
choices  in  the  sphere  of  conduct  take 
on  value  and  significance  in  proportion 
as  they  pave  the  way  to  spiritual  illu- 
mination. All  kinds  of  activity  and  en- 
deavor that  do  not  work  to  that  end  are 
discountenanced.  Men  of  aflFairs  are 
held  to  be  men  of  darkness.  Not  less  so 
are  the  students  and  philosophers,  who 
think  that  spiritual  truth  is  to  be  come 
at  by  definite  and  scholastic  methods,  by 
studious  toil,  and  by  the  operations  of 
the  reason.  A  cultivation  of  meditative 
and  intuitive  methods,  as  inducing  the 
state  of  mind  favorable  to  the  reception 
of  mystic  communications,  is  the  matter 
of  first  importance.  And  man  should  see 
to  it  that  the  calm  of  his  inner  life  is 
untroubled  by  law-making  and  govern- 
ing, by  buying  and  selling,  by  thought 
and  philosophy,  in  short,  by  the  business 
of  the  world  and  the  concerns  of  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  when  all  these  have  been 
banished  that  the  soul,  smoothed  into  a 
quiet  water,  will  be  ready  to  reflect  what- 


ever the  heavens  are  willing  to  reveal. 
Then,  in  revery  or  mystic  trance,  in  that 
"serene  and  blessed  mood"  when  the 
body  is  laid  asleep, 'and  man  becomes  a 
living  soul,  there  float  into  the  mind  in 
transcendental  fashion  mystic  revelations, 
symbolic  visions,  gleams  of  an  undefin- 
able  wisdom,  which,  interpreted  by  the 
imagination,  are  a  store  of  knowledge  so 
precious  that  in  exchange  for  it  man  may 
count  the  world  well  lost.  This  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  of  revery  and  dream, 
this  depreciation  of  vigor  and  robustness, 
and  of  all  that  tends  to  make  man's  life 
here  successful  and  triumphant,  consti- 
tutes the  quietism  that  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  hand  in  hand  with  mys- 
ticism. This  quietism  Mr.  Yeats  ex- 
tols in  his  poetry,  in  the  following  verses 
for  example: 

"  Then  nowise  worship  dusty  deeds, 
Nor  seek,  for  this  is  also  sooth, 
To  hunger  fiercely  after  truth, 
Lest  all  thy  toiling  only  breeds 
New  dreams,  new  dreams ;   there  is  no  truth 
Saving  in  thine  own  heart.     Seek,  then. 
No  learning  from  the  starry  men. 
Who  follow  with  the  optic  glass 
The  whirling  ways  of  stars  that  pass — 
Seek,  then,  for  this  is  also  sooth. 
No  word  of  theirs — the  cold  star-bane 
Has  cloven  and  rent  their  hearts  in  twain, 
And  dead  is  all  their  human  truth. 

Dream  thou! 
For  fair  are  poppies  on  the  brow : 
Dream,  dream,  for  this  is  also  sooth."* 

And  it  finds  explicit  expression,  in  its 
logical  extreme,  in  his  prose,  as  when, 
in  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,  speaking  of 
a  phase  of  the  mystic  faith,  he  writes : 

**It  is  perhaps  well  that  so  few  believe 
in  it,  for  if  many  did,  many  would  go  out 
of  parliaments  and  universities  and  li- 
braries and  run  into  the  wilderness  to 
so  waste  the  body,  and  to  so  hush  the  un- 
quiet mind,  that,  still  living,  they  might 
pass  the  doors  the  dead  pass  daily;  for 
who  among  the  wise  would  trouble  him- 


*  Poems,  "The  Song  of  the  Happy_Shcphcrd." 
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self  with  making  laws,  or  in  writing 
history,  or  in  weighing  the  earth,  if 
the  things  of  eternity  seemed  ready  to 
hand."* 

The  same  quietism,  expressed  with  the 
last  degree  of  concision,  is  the  theme  of 
a  lyric  by  Mr.  Yeats's  friend,  compatriot, 
and  fellow  mystic,  "A.  E/*  (George  Wil- 
liam Russell).  The  poem  tells  how  the 
Unknown  Archer's  mystic  shaft  is  the 
death-blow  to  finite  action,  thought,  and 
aspiration.  For  all  its  quiet  beauty, 
graceful  form,  and  musical  utterance,  it 
bears  a  message  that  to  many  will  seem 
bold  and  startlingly  strange: 

"What  of  all  the  will  to  do? 
It  has  vanished  long  ago, 
For  a  dream-shaft  pierced  it  through 
From  the  Unknown  Archer's  bow. 

What  of  all  the  soul  to  think? 
Some  one  offered  it  a  cup 
Filled  with  a  diviner  drink, 
And  the  flame  has  burned  it  up. 

What  of  all  the  hope  to  climb? 
Only  in  the  self  we  grope 
To  the  misty  end  of  time: 
Truth  has  put  an  end  to  hope." 

But  quietism  is  not  the  only  out- 
growth of  this  mysticism.  Beside  it 
stand*  a  doctrine  that,  in  all  save  its  in- 
difference to  moral  considerations,  con- 
trasts strangely  with  it.  This  doctrine 
seems  to  recommend  giving  the  loose 
rein  to  passion,  following  the  desires  of 
the  heart  with  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  overriding,  where  they  stand  in  the 
way,  the  laws  of  conduct  upon  which,  in 
the  moralist's  view,  the  welfare  of  both 
body  and  spirit  depend.  The  doctrine 
may  perhaps  have  been  taken  over  from 
William  Blake,  whose  cry  is  to  put  off 
holiness  and  to  put  on  passion  and  im- 
agination, and  who  holds  that  dissipa- 
tion and  abandonment  to  passion  are 
preferable  to  emotional  penury.  This 
abandonment  is  recommended  not  as  an 
indulgence  of  the  senses,  but  as  one  way 

♦p.  60. 


to  spiritual  blessedness.  For  through 
the  ecstasy  of  passion,  it  is  held,  the  soul 
escapes  into  an  immortal  state  of  pure 
being.  Spiritual  happiness  is  conceived 
of  as  overtaking  those  alike  who  seek  it 
through  asceticism  or  through  the  un- 
bridled pursuit  of  inclination.  This  doc- 
trine underlies  the  symbolism  of  certain 
stories  of  The  Secret  Rose;  and  a  phase 
of  it  is  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  verses 
like  these: 

"  And  blessedness  goes  where  the  wind  goes. 
And  when  it  is  gone  we  are  dead; 
I  see  the  blessedest  soul  in  the  world 
And  he  nods  a  drunken  head."* 

It  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  conception 
of  the  soul  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  incapable  of  being  soiled  by 
the  acts  of  the  body — a  conceptiont  that 
found  a  place  in  the  earlier  work  of  the 
Belgian  mystic,  Maeterlinck,  though  in 
his  later  work  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

To  the  heart  of  the  practical  man — 
the  practical  man  in  the  best  sense,  he 
who,  with  a  keen  zest  for  actual  life  and 
a  firm  hold  on  the  real  world,  is  eager 
to  be  a  part  of  the  finest  thought  and  the 
finest  activities  about  him, — ^mysticism 
has  never  been  dear.  The  practical  man 
is  distrustful  of  a  faith  and  of  principles 
of  conduct  that  are  based  upon  individual 
feelings  and  experiences  which  the  larger 
part  of  mankind  do  not  and  cannot  share. 
To  him  the  mystic,  who  finds  nothing  so 
well  worth  while  as  pioneering  upon  dim 
and  mist-shrouded  coasts,  washed  by 
spiritual  seas  unfathomable  and  bound- 
less, that  stretch  off  none  knows  whither, 
is  a  man  whose  adventuring  brings  him 
at  last  but  weariness  and  bewilderment 
Why  spend  precious  time  in  ranging 
over  dim  borderlands  that  lie  between 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  are 

*The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  p.  47. 

tSce  Mr.  William  Aspen  wall  Bradley's  careful 
study,  "The  Ethical  Significance  of  Maeterlinck."  in 
The  Ethical  Record  for  March,  1903. 
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lit  only  by  will-o*-the-wisps  and  doubt- 
ful gleams,  when  labor  in  the  rich  fields 
of  familiar  toil  offers  sure  and  substan- 
tial reward  ?  And  this  latter  view  has,  for 
the  man  who  is  deeply  concerned  with 
ethics,  the  sanction  of  history;  for  the 
mystic  ideal  has  never  been  that  of  a  life 
of  ethical  energy  among  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  that  of  a  passive  life 
in  which  all  relations,  save  that  between 
man  and  the  unseen,  tend  to  become  un- 
real. Mr.  Yeats's  poetry,  when  not  pre- 
occupied with  his  philosophy,  is  full  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  life  of  man, 
its  primary  affections,  its  struggles,  its 
simple  joys  and  sorrows.  But  mysticism 
and  the  ethics  that  grow  from  it  are  un- 
social and  individualistic.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  are  questions  quite  beyond  the  pale 
of  its  interest.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Yeats's 
philosophy  of  life  contrasts  sharply  with 
that  of  Maeterlinck,  who,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  now  be  regarded  rather  as  moral- 
ist than  as  mystic. 

"The  mysticism  of  Mr.  Yeats,"  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  "is  consumed  with 
a  thirst  for  supernatural  knowledge,  and 
in  seeking  it  cares  little  or  nothing  for 
its  practical  bearing  upon  the  life  of  man 
in  its  moment  of  mortal  existence. '  On 
the  contrary,  Maeterlinck's  great  desire 
is  the  amelioration  of  man's  estate  here 
and  now,  while  he  walks  the  earth  and 
draws  his  mortal  breath.  He  sends  his 
thoughts  ranging  through  the  darkness, 
that  they  may  bring  back  balm  for  the 
heart's  wounds,  solace  for  care,  and  a 
store  of  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life."* 

Mysticism  pure  and  simple  does  not 
find  its  fruition  in  social  serviceableness 
or  in  personal  character.  Indeed  the 
human  factor,  which,  now  that  religious 
formulas  are  disintegrating,  is  coming 
so  well  to  the  front  in  religious  thought, 
is  not  conspicuously  present  in  it.    The 


*  William  Butler  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Re- 
vival, pp.   179-180. 


mystic,  measuring  everything  by  a  stand- 
ard of  his  own,  fails  to  value  justly  the 
fullness  of  joy  and  the  exhilaration 
which  come  from  noble  devotion  to 
purely  human  causes,  and  which  may, 
for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  serve 
as  well  as  mystic  ecstasy  to  prepare  man 
for  participation  in  any  spiritual  world 
awaiting  him  elsewhere.  If  only  a  course 
of  conduct  tends  to  produce  the  mystic 
trance  and  rapture,  there  is  no  will  to 
weigh  its  purely  human  value,  or  to  hale 
it  before  the  bar  of  conscience.  Tenny- 
son's criticism  of  mysticism,  familiar  as 
it  is,  may  properly  find  a  place  here,  for 
it  sums  up  briefly  what  has  been  said  of 
the  general  distrust  of  the  transcendental 
sanctions  of  mysticism,  and  of  the  mys- 
tic's tendency  to  neglect  tangible  mun- 
dane tasks  and  relax  the  grip  upon  the 
world  of  action  and  actuality.  King  Ar- 
thur, addressing  his  knights  at  the  end  of 
"The  Holy  Grail,"  voices  Tennyson's 
thought : 

"  And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my  knights  ? 
Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest, 
That  most  of  them  would  follow  wandering 

fires, 
Lost  in  the  quagmire? 

And  some  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn  the 

vow: 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough, 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  his  work  be  done ;  but,  being  done, 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come,  as  they  will;    and  many  a  time  they 

come." 

The  point  of  view  taken  in  Mr.  Yeats's 
work  is  not  ethical,  but  artistic.  It  is  as 
artist,  not  as  moralist,  that  he  reads  life. 
But  in  the  pursuit  of  beauty  he  follows 
the  dictates  of  an  exacting  artistic  con- 
science. To  the  Ireland  of  to-day  he 
has  done  a  great  service.  What  Ireland 
most  needs  is  a  cultivated  national  pub- 
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lie,  and  to  fomi  this  Mr.  Yeats  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  man  of 
his  generation.  He  has  set  the  standard 
of  poetic  achievement  high,  and  has 
brought  many  phases  of  the  life  of  his 
country  and  the  noblest  traits  of  the  na- 
tional character  into  literature.  His 
poetry,  his  plays,  his  prose  works  are 
one  long  protest  against  that  externality 
in  life  which  characterizes  a  materialistic 
time,  and  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  more 
spiritual  standard  of  values.  The  theatre 
he  has  organized  in  Dublin,  disdaining 
the  attempt  to  catch  the  pennies  of  the 
crowd,  has  steadily  aimed  to  lift  the 
drama  into  the  realm  of  thought  and  art, 
and  to  spiritualize  its  motives ;  and  has 
raised  a  voice  that  is  being  heeded  far 
and  wide  against  the  sham  sentiment, 
shoddy  ideals,  and  tinsel  trappings  of  the 
drama  of  commerce,  where  all  is  for  the 
eye  and  nothing  for  the  mind.  The  mys- 
tic elements  in  his  poetry,  whether  or  no 
specific  doctrines  find  acceptance,  cannot 
fail  to  quicken,  in  all  who  come  under 
the  spell  of  his  moods,  a  sense  of  the 


mystery  that  abides  in  common  things, 
and  so  to  throw  a  new  and  strange 
light  over  life.  And  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry, 
whether  or  no  its  ethics  commend  them- 
selves, has  a  message  to  which  our  time 
may  profitably  give  ear.  Ours  is  a  day 
that  trusts  too  much  to  machinery,  a  day 
in  which  the  finer  spirits  are,  perhaps  too 
exclusively,  occupied  with  practical  con- 
cerns, with  the  solution  of  ethical  and 
social  problems  through  organizations 
and  institutions,  a  day  when  social  en- 
thusiasms, fine  and  necessary  as  they  are, 
are  apt  to  lead  men  to  forget  that  growth 
is  always  from  within  outward,  and  that 
after  all  peace  dwells  within  us.  Mr. 
Yeats's  message  is  not  in  any  broad  sense 
social  or  ethical.  It  is.  even  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ^Iaeterlinck*s,  private  and 
personal. 

It  is  the  old  message,  ''Look  within," 
"Know  thyself."  It  urges  each  one  to 
cultivate  the  garden  of  the  inner  life,  and 
to  brood  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit 
that  unfold  themselves  when  the  eyes 
are  closed  to  the  outer  world. 

Horatio  S.  Krans. 


The  Truth  About  the  Colorado  Labor  War. 

(There  are  many  people  who  have  been  following  with  some  apprehensiveness  the  reports 
in  the  daily  press  conceruinj^  the  labor  struggle  that  is  taking  place  in  Colorado.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  glean  the  facts,  and  there  have  been  sinister  rumors  abroad  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  newspaper  reports  and  articles  through  which  information  has  been  supplied.  The  anti- 
labor  bias  with  which  most  of  them  have  been  colored  has  been  unmistakable.  An  opportunity 
has  come  to  us  to  present  an  article  from  one  who  has  recently  been  at  the  scene  of  the  trouble, 
has  made  searching  investigations  there,  and  is  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  Colorado  min- 
ing-life, localities  and  conditions.  The  sympathies  of  the  writer  will  easily  be  discerned ;  but 
we  are  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  behind  these  sympathies  there  is  a  most  disinterested  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  actual  truth  of  the  case  ;  and  we  believe  that  we  perform  an  important 
public  service  in  giving  publicity  to  this  version  of  a  much-obscured  situation. — Ed.  E.  R.) 


WHEN  THE  secretary  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  sent 
a  request  to  President  Roose- 
velt for  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions now  existing  in  Colorado,  he  was 
making  a  final  appeal  for  a  fair  and 
just  understanding  of  a  momentous  con- 
flict. Senator  Patterson,  as  early  as 
last  November,  asked  for  an  investi- 
gation  by   the   Judiciary   Committee   of 


the  United  States  Senate;  but  he  asked 
in  vain.  Since  then  conditions  have  be- 
come much  worse,  and  it  seems  unbe- 
lievable that  they  should  continue  longer 
without  some  interference  from  those  in 
positions  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  garbled  accounts  of  the  strike  in 
Colorado  are  not  peculiar  to  this  one  af- 
fair, but  they  are  significant  of  the  power 
of  the  press  for  good  or  evil.     Had  the 
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Associated  Press  given  all  the  facts  to 
the  public,  had  the  press  of  Colorado  re- 
fused to  falsify  reports,  and  had  the 
special  writers  sent  by  Eastern  periodi- 
cals written  fairly  and  with  perfect  truth- 
fulness, public  opinion  would,  months 
ago,  have  affected  the  controversy  and 
might  even  have  had  a  restraining  influ- 
ence upon  the  party  whose  acts  have 
been  from  the  beginning  unconstitutional. 
The  newspapers  of  the  State  may  well 
be  overlooked ;  for  as  there  is  a  political 
situation  involved,  each  newspaper  would 
pick  and  choose  both  facts  and  rumors 
that  would  bear  out  its  party  policy. 
With  few  exceptions  the  Colorado  pa- 
pers are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  strik- 
ers, even  when  opposed  to  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  and  Mine-Owners'  Association; 
the  few  exceptions  are  Socialist  and  labor 
papers,  and  one  Denver  paper  whose  par- 
tisanship has  a  dark  and  hidden  motive. 
The  Associated  Press  may  excuse  itself 
for  the  absolute  untruths  and  the  em- 
phasis upon  certain  rumors  by  pointing 
to  the  practical  censorship  exerted  by 
officers  of  militia  and  State  officials 
backed  by  the  Governor's  power.  But 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  special 
correspondents  of  Eastern  papers  and 
periodicals,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
go  over  some  of  the  facts  misrepresented 
by  them. 

In  an  early  February  issue  of  Collier's 
Weekly  there  appeared  an  unsigned  ar- 
ticle dealing  particularly  with  the  strike 
in  Telluride,  Colorado.  If  the  story  had 
been  intended  for  fiction  of  the  dime 
novel  sort  it  could  not  have  been  better 
written.  For  instance,  the  writer  said 
that  in  the  last  three  years  there  had  been 
eighty-five  murders  in  Telluride,  and  that 
men  were  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark. 
While  in  Telluride  a  few  weeks  before 
this,  I  had  cross-examined  the  city  attor- 
ney, the  sheriff  and  the  back  files  of  the 
leading  paper,  and  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction that,  in  spite  of  the  town  being 


a  tj-pical  Western  mining-camp,  there 
had  been  but  three  murders  in  three 
years,  and  not  one  of  them  could  bo 
traced  to  union  members  or  union  influ- 
ence! I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  that  article  was  a  correspond- 
ent that  I  met  in  Trinidad,  who  was 
"getting  a  story  ready  to  please  the  East- 
erners, who  like  blood  and  thunder,"  and 
was  at  the  same  time  writing  for  a  paper 
on  the  side  of  the  strikers  and  for  a 
weekly  paper  on  the  order  of  Town 
Topics,  whose  vindictiveness  against  the 
strikers  has  never  been  equalled.  And 
this  young  man  was,  withal,  a  very  well- 
mannered,  pleasant  fellow,  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  his  double — or  triple — 
facedness. 

The  managing  editor  of  one  of  the 
Denver  dailies  told  me  the  story  of  three 
suicides,  all  connected  with  the  Rocke- 
feller assumption  of  control  in  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
had  all  committed  suicide  within  a  few 
weeks,  apparently  because  of  financial 
complications  not  altogether  in  line  with 
business  principles. 

''But  of  course  we  did  not  publish 
these  facts,"  he  said  at  the  close  of  his 
narrative,  "it  would  hurt  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  State."  The  Associated 
Press  did  not  publish  the  story  of  these 
tragedies,  nor  did  Harper's  Weekly  when 
I  sent  it  in  with  my  article  on  the  coal- 
strike  in  Southern  Colorado. 

These  are  but  instances  of  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  reportorial  practice  in 
the  Colorado  affair. .  But  the  most  strik- 
ing example  is  that  of  news  suppression 
in  the  best-written  and  most  widely-read 
article  appearing  in  McClure's  Magazine. 
"The  miners'  union,"  the  author  says, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  article,  "has 
broken  the  law,  there  have  been  dynamit- 
ing and  assassination."  Having  been  in 
the  State  somewhat  longer  than  the  man 
who  made  that  statement,  I  can  affirm, 
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without  going  into  particulars,  that  I 
could  find  no  one  instance  of  the  miners' 
union  in  the  metalliferous  district  having 
broken  the  law.  Moreover,  in  the  courts 
themselves,  the  charge  of  dynamiting  was 
disproved.  In  November  the  Vindicator 
mine  was  dynamited  and  two  men,  the 
superintendent  and  assistant,  were  killed. 
The  report  sent  out  by  the  press  was  to 
the  effect  that  Adjutant  Sherman  Bell 
was  already  on  the  track  of  the  union 
men  who  did  the  deed.  Though  man 
after  man  was  put  in  the  bull-pen  and 
held  for  weeks  on  the  charge  (but  with- 
out warrants  having  been  issued)  no 
union  member  has  been  connected  with 
the  disaster;  the  coroner's  jury  gave  a 
verdict  of  accident,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  that  the  two  men  who  met 
their  death  knew  more  of  the  dynamite 
and  its  reason  for  being  taken  by  them 
into  the  mine,  than  any  others,  except 
the  one  who  gave  the  order.  But  no 
report  was  ever  made  by  the  press  ex- 
cept that  of  Adjutant-General  Bell's  as- 
surance that  he  knew  the  criminals. 

Another  event  left  out  of  the  maga- 
zine article  (which  is,  after  all,  the  best 
thing  yet  written)  is  that  of  the  derail- 
ing of  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek 
Railroad.  The  news  went  all  over  the 
country  that  two  union  men  had  tried, 
by  loosening  a  rail,  to  wreck  a  train  full 
of  scabs.  In  court  it  was  proven  that  the 
two  men,  one  an  ex-union  man,  the  other 
a  detective,  were  in  the  employ  of  a  cor- 
poration and  had  received  $500  for  their 
work.  A  company  guard  had  warned 
the  engineer  of  the  train,  thus  preventing 
loss  of  Hfe  while  accomplishing  the  com- 
pany's purpose. 

No  reporter  of  facts  in  Colorado  can 
afford  to  leave  those  two  stories  untold, 
yet  the  writer  in  McClure's  has  done  so. 
Anyone  knowing  that  the  Mine-Owners* 
Association  and  the  Citizens'  Alliance, 
made  up  of  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to- 
do  business  men  of  the  State,  will  coun- 


tenance the  use  of  dynamite,  the  wreck- 
ing of  trains,  as  well  as  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
disregard  of  the  National  constitution, 
can  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  lawlessness  in  Colorado — 
whether  it  be  on  the  side  of  men  strik- 
ing in  accordance  with  union  principles 
or  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  who 
have  their  wealth,  the  use  of  military 
power,  and  official  favor  all  with  them. 

The  bare  facts  of  the  situation  are 
these :  The  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers has  in  its  membership  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Americans  who  believe  in  using 
the  ballot  to  settle  disputes,  economic  as 
well  as  political.  It  supported  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  allowing  the 
eight-hour  day  to  be  adopted  by  law. 
This  amendment  passed  with  a  majority 
of  40,000  votes — which  happens,  by  the 
way,  to  be  the  membership  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  in  Colorado. 
But  the  legislators — in  the  Democratic 
as  well  as  the  Republican  party — sold 
themselves  to  the  corporations,  and 
enacted  no  eight-hour  law.  Thereupon 
the  miners,  not  getting  their  way  by  the 
ballot,  resorted  upon  one  pretext  and  an- 
other to  the  strike. 

There  is  no  sympathetic  strike  in  Colo- 
rado, there  is  a  general  strike  in  favor 
of  an  eight-hour  day  and  for  the  right 
of  men  to  organize. 

The  big  mining  corporations,  rein- 
forced by  all  persons  and  parties  that  are 
in  favor  of  corporation  control  or  in 
favor  of  the  disruption  of  unions,  have 
taken  their  stand  against  the  strikers. 
To  show  the  power  of  this  opposition: 
I.  The  Governor  had  pledged  his  sup- 
port of  their  side  should  a  strike  come 
on  during-  his  term  of  office.  When  it 
did  come,  he  sent  the  militia  to  act — not 
in  behalf  of  public  security, — for  no  sher- 
iff had  asked  for  the  militia, — but  as 
company     guards     about     the     mines. 
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2.  Men  have  been  arrested  by  the  score 
without  warrants,  and  left  twenty-four 
hours  in  filthy  jails  without  food  or 
benches  or  fire.  Men,  sixty  and  eighty 
at  a  time,  have  been  taken  from  their  own 
property  and  carried  over  the  county  or 
state  line  because  they  belonged  to  or 
sympathized  with  the  union.  Women 
have  been  insulted  by  members  of  the 
militia.  3.  All  legal  procedure  in  the 
courts  themselves  has  been  set  aside 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  brow- 
beat or  corrupt  the  judges.  Injunctions 
have  been  disregarded  and  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  denied  its  power. 
4.  Physical  force  not  unlike  that  of  the 
lynch-law  has  been  used  by  the  Citizens* 
Alliance;  it  has  broken  into  newspaper 
offices,  forced  sheriffs  and  coroners  to 
resign,  and  shot  down  innocent  men. 
At  this  writing  the  State  of  Colorado 
is  blacker  than  Russia.  I  say  this  with- 
out heat  or  prejudice,  as  one  who  met 


both  the  governor  and  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  one  who 
listened  to  both  sides  of  a  story,  and  then 
sought  facts.  But  this  one  bit  of  ex- 
planation is  necessary.  The  conflict  be- 
tween corporation  power  and  union 
strength  would  not  be  so  intense  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  unions  have 
entered  into  politics  with  a  third  party 
— ^the  Socialistic  Labor  Party — and  are 
therefore  considered  of  little  value  to 
either  Democrats  or  Republicans.  That 
is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  imions  are 
not  to  be  counted  on  to  swell  a  majority 
in  either  of  the  two  existing  parties,  and 
thus  it  is  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
either  party  to  stand  up  for  "the  Colo- 
rado workingman."  Had  not  this  politi- 
cal factor  entered  into  the  situation,  there 
would  have  been  an  early  conclusion  to 
the  struggle,  which  now  begins  to  look 
like  civil  war. 

Charlotte  Teller. 


A  SUMMER  DAT. 

Seeing  once  again  the  ethereal  blue  of  the  sky—the  limpid 

air—the  all-enfolding  sunlight^ 
Here  in  the  great  tumultuous  abounding  city^  or  again   in 

the  far  woods  among  the  fallen   oak-boles  and  the 

fox-gloves^ 
The  far  floating    ever    haunting    shimmer  of  uncaught 

beauty:— 
I  recognise  that  in  all  and  everywhere  it  is  the  same: 
Somehow  to  hold  and  have  this  in  oneself— 
This  light  and  everlasting  space j 
This  real  eternal^  whence  the  sensible  light  and  space  are 

born- 
Some  how  to  hold  from  all  things  still  a  little  aloof  for  this. 

— Edward  Carpenter. 
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Anti-Democratic   Tendencies   in   American  Life. 


WHEN  I  SPEAK  of  "Anti-Demo- 
cratic Tendencies  in  American 
Life,"  I  mean  aristocratic  or 
oligarchical,  not  monarchical  tendencies. 
Any  attempt  to  go  back  to  monarchy 
would  be  absurd.  Nevertheless,  oligar- 
chical tendencies  already  exist  in  our 
midst  and  are  getting  stronger  and 
stronger.  I  do  not  speak  as  an  alarm- 
ist or  as  a  pessimist;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  cannot  overcome  these  tendencies; 
but  I  do  say  frankly,  tearing  aside  the 
mask,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  things 
straight — as  they  are — and  not  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  names:  already, 
under  the  forms  of  democracy,  actual 
oligarchy  has  developed  in  this  country. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  in  a  Re- 
public the  outward  forms  of  liberty  have 
been  kept  up ;  and  that  the  people  have 
been  fooled  for  centuries,  because,  these 
outward  forms  being  intact,  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  nothing  is 
changed,  while  the  heart  is  already  eaten 
out  of  the  old  freedom.  Things  have 
not  yet  come  to  such  a  pass  in  America, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  it  behooves 
us  to  reflect  upon  the  actual  drift  of 
things. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the 
right  and  what  is  the  wrong  view  of 
democracy?  For  I  believe  that  all  our 
evils,  especially  the  rise  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal tendency,  are  due  to  a  false  conception 
of  democracy ;  and  that  the  cure  must  be 
the  substituting  of  a  true  conception  for 
this  false  one.  Now,  what  is  the  right 
and  what  is  the  wrong  conception  of 
democracy  ? 

The  wrong  conception  I  believe  to  be 
the  prevailing  one.  A  democracy — peo- 
ple say — is  a  government  in  which  all 
men  are  equal ;  and  the  object  of  it  is 
the  welfare  of  every  individual ;  and  by 
welfare  they  generally  understand  what 


they  call  happiness;  and  by  happiness 
they  generally  understand  material  en- 
richment. So  it  comes  to  this*  that  the 
general  conception  of  democracy  is,  a 
form  of  government  in  which  all  men 
are  equal,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  everybody  rich  as  far  as  possible. 
That  is  the  real  sense  of  what  most  peo- 
ple mean  when  they  speak  of  universal 
happiness.  Furthermore,  democracy,  in 
their  eyes,  is  a  sort  of  minimum  govern- 
ment, the  least  possible  government; 
whose  purpose  is  to  guarantee  a  sort  of 
negative  control,  to  guarantee  the  life 
and  the  liberty  of  its  citizens,  and  what 
they  call  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
sort  of  democrat  says  to  his  government, 
"Hands  off,  if  you  please !  Let  me  alone 
as  much  as  you  can.  I  want  to  get  rich. 
You  exist  in  order  to  make  the  condi- 
tions for  me  to  get  rich  in.'*  A  despica- 
ble, a  base,  a  degrading  conception  of 
democracy!  No  wonder  that  it  has 
borne  such  fruits  as  it  has ! 

My  criticism  of  this  view — and  it  is 
the  prevailing  view — is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  only  be  saved  from 
being  despicable  and  mean,  if  it  were  true 
that  all  men  are  equal.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  other  great  democrats  pro- 
claimed this  view,  but  their  conception 
of  democracy  had  dignity  and  elevation, 
because  it  was  founded  on  the  real  exist- 
ence of  equality  among  men. 

But  now  the  great  difficulty  is  that  this 
condition  of  equality  among  men  does 
not  exist  to-day.  It  did  approximately 
exist  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  for  a  short 
while,  but  that  time  quickly  passed  in 
America.  Now  our  industrial  system  is 
becoming  more  and  more  complex.  The 
movement  to  the  cities  is  accelerating. 
We  have  now  ten  millions  of  negroes — a 
backward  race — whom  yet  we  must  treat 
as  citizens :  and  the  tide  of  foreign  immi- 
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gration  has  brought  in  inequaHties  of 
every  conceivable  kind.  Nothing  is  more 
patent  than  the  inequalities  among  our 
people — inequality  in  race,  in  nationality, 
in  intellectual  development,  and,  above 
all,  inequality  in  fortune.  Before  the 
Civil  War,  we  are  told  there  were 
only  three  millionaires  in  the  United 
States;  at  present,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  four  thousand  of  them  here. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  fortune ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  gathering  of  a  black  sediment  of 
pauperism  in  the  slums  of  the  city,  with 
all  the  menace  which  that  implies.  In 
a  condition  of  things  in  which  inequality 
is  the  most  startling  fact,  the  old  state- 
ment that  the  end  of  government  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  individual  becomes  a 
source  of  the  most  grievous  moral  aber- 
ration. It  was  consistent  with  social 
ideals,  with  moral  conceptions,  only  so 
long  as  the  general  equality  approxi- 
mately existed.  In  a  society  in  which 
inequality  is  the  most  striking  feature, 
the  old  doctrine  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
leads  to  the  very  opposite  goal  from  that 
to  which  it  was  intended  to  lead.  In 
such  a  state  of  society  we  must  frankly 
recognize  inequality;  we  must  not  start 
our  democratic  creed  by  saying,  "All  men 
are  created  equal";  because  it  is  not  so^ 
and  the  facts  belie  it.  Democracy  must 
approve  itself  in  an  unequal  society. 
There  is  the  test,  the  touchstone — whether 
it  is  adequate  to  the  conditions  of  a  com- 
plex and  unequal  society.  If  democracy 
is  to  last,  we  must  change  its  formula, 
change  our  conception  of  the  end  of 
democratic  government,  and  say,  not  the 
prosperity  of  the  indhndual,  not  the  in- 
dividualistic aim,  is  the  object  of  govern- 
ment, hut  the  social  aim.  The  concep- 
tion of  democracy  must  be  socialised,  if 
it  is  to  he  saved. 

In  other  words,  in  an  unequal  society 
the  true  democrat  is  not  he  who  says  that 
the  end  for  which  government  exists  is 


my  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  all 
these  other  individuals;  but  the  true 
democrat  is  he  who  sees  in  democracy  a 
new  chance  for  the  lower  orders  of  man- 
kind, who  sees  that  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy is  not  the  starting  with  equality,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  recognition  of  in- 
equality, and  that  the  object  and  aim  of 
democracy  is  to  make  the  unequal  more 
equal,  to  make  the  unfit  more  fit ;  that  is, 
recognizing  initial  unfitness,  to  make  the 
inefficient  more  efficient.  The  true 
democracy  is  that  in  which  the  strong 
spend  themselves  on  the  weak;  in  which 
the  intelligent  give  of  their  intelligence 
to  the  unintelligent ;  in  which  the  effi- 
cient serve  the  inefficient  in  order  to 
make  them  efficient ;  in  which  men  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  political  ripeness 
think  it  their  highest  duty  and  privilege 
to  go  to  the  unripe  and  the  politically  im- 
mature and  help  them  to  ripen. 

The  old  Jeffersonian  democratic  for- 
mula is  based  on  the  falsehood  that  men 
are  equal;  the  formula  which  I  suggest 
to  you,  on  the  contrary,  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  men  are  not 
equal,  and  that  the  duty  and  function  of 
democracy  is  just  that  of  making  them 
equal  or  more  equal.  In  other  words, 
democracy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
challenges,  from  this  point  of  view,  for 
promoting  humanitarian  progress,  pro- 
moting the  ideal  of  social  betterment. 

In  a  democracy  in  which  pauperism 
exists  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  and 
glaring  colossal  fortunes  on  the  other, 
liberty  cannot  exist.  Such  a  democracy 
is  bound  to  go  down.  Not  actual,  nu- 
merical, mathematical  equality  of  for- 
tunes is  needed;  but  a  certain  kind  of 
social  equality,  a  certain  approximation 
to  social  equality,  is  the  condition  of  the 
permanence  of  democratic  institutions. 
And  because  that  is  so,  therefore  we 
have  the  hope  that  the  love  of  coun- 
try and  the  love  of  political  liberty  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  closer 
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approximation  to  social  equality,  because 
it  will  be  perceived  that  our  country  can- 
not endure,  our  institutions  cannot  last, 
unless  we  become  active  social  workers, 
social  reformers. 

Now,  enough  of  this  abstract  discus- 
sion. ;My  main  point  is  before  you :  the 
false  democracy  is  that  which  says  that 
the  individual  is  the  aim  and  the  reason 
for  government.  The  true  democracy 
says  that,  not  the  individual,  but  the 
social  order — social  well-being  and  not 
individual  well-being — is  the  aim.  The 
false  democracy  is  that  which  assumes 
that  all  men  are  already  equal ;  the  true 
democracy  is  that  which  says  that  democ- 
racy is  the  instrument  toward  making 
them  more  and  more  equal.  There  is  a 
difference  as  between  the  poles  between 
these  two  conceptions. 

And  now  let  me  proceed  to  some  illus- 
trations to  show  how  this  false  democracy 
has  led  us  backward  along  the  paths  that 
lead  to  oligarchy.  For  instance,  in  the 
political  field,  there  is  the  great  fact 
which  no  one  denies,  and  which  yet  we 
seem  to  bear  so  patiently,  that  already  the 
power  to  choose  our  rulers  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  positive  power  of  making  our 
laws,  has  slipped  from  our  hands.  Why 
is  it  that  American  citizens  endure  it? 
Why  is  it  that  we  permit  two  kinds  of 
oligarchies  to  combine  and  take  the  power 
out  of  our  hands,  the  political  oligarchy 
called  "the  boss"  and  the  commercial  and 
industrial  oligarchy  called  "the  monop- 
olist''— these  two  supporting  each  other 
and  bringing  it  about  that  the  people  no 
longer  nominate  their  candidates,  but 
have  only  the  choice  of  selecting  between 
the  candidates  of  the  rival  oligarchies? 
And  secondly,  why  is  it  that  the  people  do 
not  directly  make  laws,  but  have  only  a 
certain  moderating  influence,  and  that  in 
fact,  these  great  powerful  corporate  in- 
terests, the  oligarchy  called  "the  politi- 
cal boss"  and  the  oligarchy  called  "the 
monopolists"  are  able  to  write  upon  the 


statute  book,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
laws  which  are  intended  to  reinforce  and 
to  confirm  and  to  perpetuate  their  oligar- 
chical power? 

"Call  a  spade  a  spade,"  and  then  see  to 
what  a  pass  we  have  come.  True,  there 
is  the  power  of  the  American  people,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  to  rise  in  its 
majesty  and  might  and  sweep  these  oli- 
garchies from  their  places;  and  there  is 
also  the  power  in  these  oligarchies,  after 
they  have  been  swept  away,  to  creep  back 
to  their  places,  as  they  always  do.  The 
great  freedom,  the  great  power  which  we 
exercise  as  a  free  people,  consists  largely 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  kept  a  way  op)en 
through  frequent  elections  to  punish  the 
public  enemy.  From  time  to  time  there 
are  great  explosions  of  the  public  wrath, 
great  upheavals  to  punish  and  repress ; 
so  that  we  may  say  that  our  government 
has  become  an  oligarchy  tempered  by 
popular  uprisings. 

And  yet  how  stupid  we  are!  How- 
hot  we  get  over  these  candidates  which 
the  rival  oligarchies  force  upon  us! 
How  blindly  we  go  to  the  polls,  as  if  we 
were  exercising  the  rights  of  free  citi- 
zens, when  we  are  only  exercising  a  re- 
pressive and  moderating  force  upon  an 
oligarchical  power  which  is  really  ruling 
us!  But  why  do  we  tolerate  it?  Be- 
cause the  end  and  aim  of  government  is 
to  get  rich ;  because  we  are  too  busy  try- 
ing to  get  rich,  too  busy  attending  to 
our  business  therefore,  to  give  attention 
to  the  public  business.  We  give  spas- 
modic attention  to  it,  and  then  we  turn 
to  the  real  interests  of  life,  our  interests ; 
and  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
we  do  not  take  it  so  very  much  amiss 
that  these  gentlemen  who  undertake  to 
rule  us  should  also  seek  to  attain  what  is 
the  true  end  of  life — enrichment,  though 
it  be  by  somewhat  crooked  means. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  have  a  principle 
taken  out  of  vagueness  and  writ  clearly 
before  one's  eyes.    If  this  statement  could 
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be  published  as  a  headline  in  every  news- 
paper for  a  year,  if  it  could  be  put  on 
walls  as  they  put  up  such  startling  state- 
ments on  the  walls  of  European  cities 
sometimes — "The  object  of  democracy 
is  for  the  citizens  of  it  to  get  rich," — ^per- 
haps this  bold  and  outrageous  statement 
might  sufficiently  shock  the  people  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  popular  reaction. 
Perhaps  if  we  thus  saw  our  democratic 
creed  in  its  nakedness,  we  should  become 
ashamed  of  it.  We  gloss  it  over ;  we  say 
^'Liberty"  and  what-not ;  but  what  many 
of  us  mean  is  just  this,  "Hands  off,  gov- 
ernment! as  little  government  as  you 
please.  The  object  of  democracy  is  to 
enable  me  to  get  rich."  And  the  fruit 
of  this  sort  of  democracy  is  oligarchy; 
because,  after  all,  some  people  are  quicker 
and  more  clever  in  getting  rich  than 
others;  and  if  the  race  is  equally  open 
to  the  athlete  and  the  child,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  child  will  win.  So  we  have  the 
athletes  winning  in  the  race,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  being  distanced;  and  yet  the 
children  are  made  to  believe  that  the 
race  is  equal  to  all,  because  the  race- 
course is  open  to  all. 

But  there  are  two  far  more  important 
instances,  to  which  I  must  hasten  on. 
One  is  the  rise  of  imperialism  in  the 
United  States  as  a  sign  of  the  aristo- 
cratic point  of  view.  This  came  upon 
us  over  night.  The  people  at  first,  in  a 
dazed,  groping,  uncertain  sort  of  way, 
stared  at  the  new  thing,  the  new  policy, 
hardly  understanding  it ;  by  and  by  they 
became  used  to  it,  and  in  a  dumb  sort  of 
way,  I  fancy,  they  have  accepted  it. 

The  chief  reason  why  we  are  asked  to 
go  on  with  this  new  policy  of  adventure 
is  that  we  are  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world. 
We  are  not  to  take  a  seat  in  the  rear  any 
longer ;  we  are  to  be  in  the  front ;  we  are 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Pacific,  for  the  dominion  of 
the  world;  as  if  the  dominion  of  the 
world  consisted  in  land-grabbing  and  in 


subjecting  the  brown  man  and  the  yellow 
man  and  the  black  man  so  as  to  make  him 
toil  for  us  like  a  human  beast,  under  the 
pretense  of  bearing  the  "white  man's 
burden,"  throwing  the  white  man's  bur- 
den upon  him — the  brown  man  and  the 
yellow  man — as  if  that  were  what  is 
called  securing  the  dominion  of  the 
world ! 

We  are  like  the  Israelites  of  old.  They 
had  the  great  prophet,  and  they  had  a 
great  revelation,  even  the  moral  law  that 
flamed  from  Sinai ;  but  they  were  not 
content.  They  looked  around,  and  saw 
other  nations  around  them  grovelling  be- 
fore idols  of  stone  and  idols  of  gold 
which  their  own  hands  had  made,  and 
they  said,  "Why  can't  we  be  like  the  other 
nations?  Why  can't  we,  too,  have  the 
gods  of  stone  and  of  gold  like  the  nations 
which  surround  us?  Go  to,  let  us  form 
ourselves  gods  of  gold  like  the  nations 
which  surround  us."  And  they  forgot 
the  God  of  Righteousness  who  had 
chosen  them  for  his  own.  So  we  are 
saying,  "Let  us,  too,  have  the  gods  of 
commerce  and  gods  of  empire  like  the 
nations  that  surround  us ;  let  us,  too,  bow 
before  these  idols";  and  we  forget  the 
God  of  Righteousness,  that  has  chosen 
us  for  his  own.  *  *  *  * 

I  found  my  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
country  on  the  conviction  that  this  blind- 
ing storm  of  imperialism  will  pass,  and 
that  manhood  and  strength  will  rise  in 
majestic  proportions  on  this  continent. 
When  we  have  men  like  Mayor  Ames,  of 
Minneapolis,  there  will  always  be  men 
like  Clarke,  of  Minneapolis,  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  to  cure  the  disease.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  such  a  fulfillment,  I  warn 
you  that  we  must  ourselves  be  active,  be- 
cause the  most  fatal  mistake  we  could 
make  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  fatal- 
ism in  the  destiny  of  nations,  that  we 
are  fore-ordained  to  a  good  end  by  Provi- 
dence or  Fate.  We  are  not.  Our  des- 
tiny rests  with  us,  for  good  or  ill:  and 
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whether  the  better  destiny  will  be  ours 
or  not,  depends,  in  my  opinion,  altogether 
upon  whether  the  false  view  of  democ- 
racy can  be  extruded  and  the  right  view 
take  its  place:  the  false  view,  which  is 
that  the  individual  and  his  prosperity  are 
the  aim,  and  that  men  are  already  equal ; 
a  view  which  leads  to  oligarchy  in  poli- 
tics, to  gathering  with  the  aristocracies 
of  Europe,  to  the  rise  of  imperialism, 
and  to  the  attempt  to  utilize  and  to  abuse 
the  brown  race  or  the  yellow  race — 
these  are  the  fruits  of  the  false  view.  In 
its  place  we  must  have  the  true  view — 
that  men  are  not  equal  as  yet,  but  that 
democracy  is  the  means  of  making  them 
equal ;  that  democracy  is  a  great  new 
outlook  and  hope  for  the  disinherited  of 
this  world;  that  it  is  a  means  of  chal- 
lenging the  strong  to  spend  themselves 
on  the  weak,  the  efficient  on  the  ineffi- 
cient, the  ripe  upon  the  immature. 

Let  us  then  do  what  we  can  to  instil 
this  view — this  true  view  of  democracy — 
among  the  people,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
colleges,  in  the  universities,  and  on  the 
public  platform — that  our  people  may 
be  baptized  anew,  baptized  in  the  social 
spirit  of  democracy.  And  then,  too,  will 
come  to  pass  what  the  imperialists  have 
dreamed  of — but  ignobly  dreamed  of — 
that  we  shall  rule  in  the  world;  that  we 
shall  have  dominion  in  the  world;  but 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  such  rule 
and  such  dominion  is  desirable,  namely, 
in  the  hearts  and  in  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  men,  because  of  the  justice 
and  the  sublimity  and  the  truth  and  the 
humanity  of  the  ideals  for  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  stand.  Then  it  will  come  to 
pass  that  we  shall  be  like  a  city  that  is 
set  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  will  penetrate 
far  and  wide ;  that  we  shall  be  like  those 
who  cultivate  a  sweet  garden,  the  gar- 
den of  Liberty,  w^hose  fragrance  will  be 
wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Felix  Adler. 


Religion  in  the  Making  and 
Unmaking. 

A  FEW  YEARS  ago  John  Morley, 
in  his  essay  on  Compromise,  put 
the  obvious  but  ill-defined  truth 
of  a  discrepancy  between  religious  be- 
liefs and  real  convictions  into  a  form 
which  will  continue  long  to  be  both  a 
classic  and  a  challenge.  He  looked  for 
a  large  and  new  inspiration  to  move  the 
dead  bones  of  traditionalism;  if  not  a 
new  ^Messiah,  at  least  **the  Saint  Paul  of 
the  new  Humanitarian  Faith,  who  should 
unite  sublime  depth  of  feeling  and  lofty 
purity  of  life  with  strong  intellectual 
grasp  and  the  gift  of  noble  eloquence." 

Since  ]\Ir.  Morley  wrote  the  words 
there  have  been  thousands  of  books  pub- 
lished wath  the  express  intent  of  herald- 
ing the  advent  of  this  new  Saint  Paul. 
Two  such  books  have  recently  found 
their  way  to  our  attention — one  written 
by  an  English  Socialist  of  world-wide 
reputation,  the  author  of  "Merrie  Eng- 
land"* ;  the  other  by  an  English  novelist, 
whose  publications  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  have  been  of  an  increasingly 
sociological  stamp.t 

We  have  no  intention  of  comparing  the 
contents  of  these  two  books:  they  are  so 
utterly  disparate.  The  former  is  entirely 
theological  and  controversial,  bitter  in 
tone,  absolute  in  conception,  categorical 
in  statement ;  the  latter  is  humanistic,  ten- 
tative, temperate.  Though  the  title  of 
Air.  Blatch ford's  book  is  "God  and  my 
Neighbor,"  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  Neighbor  in  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  is  all  about  God,  a  violent  polemic 
against  the  Christian  Deity  and  the  sys- 
tem of  theolog}'  that  has  grown  about  the 
biblical  conception  of  Jehovah  and  Jesus. 
The  author  expends  an  immense  amount 


•"God  and  my  Neighbor."     By  Robert  Blatchford. 
London:    Clarion  Press.     Chicago:    Charles  Kerr. 

f^fankind    in    the    Making."      By    H.    G.    Wells. 

Scribner's. 
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of  literary  muscle  in  beating  down  open 
doors,  and  laying  straw  figures.  The 
Old  Testament  God,  so  mercilessly  ridi- 
culed by  IngersoU  a  generation  ago,  and 
by  Voltaire  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is 
again  resuscitated  and  dragged  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  a  righteous  infidel- 
ity; like  a  certain  usurping  Pope  of  the 
dark  ages  whose  murdered  body  was 
fished  from  the  Tiber,  dressed  in  full 
pontificial  robes,  and  set  on  the  papal 
throne  to  be  vengefully  mocked  by  the 
enlightened  priests  and  people  who  re- 
cently had  been  foolish  enough  to  adore. 

Coming  to  the  New  Testament,  the 
author  discusses  the  evidence  for  the  au- 
thenticity, integrity  and  genuineness  of 
the  documents  (especially  the  Gospels), 
and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
about  all  the  higher  critics  reached  a 
generation  or  more  ago.  Only  Mr. 
Blatchford  ostentatiously  parades  this 
old,  conceded  material  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing he  had  just  discovered  in  the  la- 
borious secrecy  of  his  own  study. 

Having  with  infinite  self-satisfaction 
proved  the  worthlessness  of  the  Bible, 
the  author  proceeds  to  urge  the  conse- 
quent contempt ibility  of  the  religion  that 
is  derived  therefrom.  His  whole  "argu- 
ment" is  "I  deny,  I  deny."  Not  the 
slightest  attempt  that  we  can  discover  to 
understand  why  millions  of  human  be- 
ings still  cling  to  the  hope  of  revealed 
religion,  not  an  approach  to  psychologi- 
cal analysis,  not  a  hint  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  historic  evolution  and  con- 
servative social  forces.  He  meets  the 
dogmatism  of  assertion  with  the  dogma- 
tism of  denial.  He  moves  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  mediaeval  absolution.  To  the 
soul  seeking  an  answer  to  the  eternally 
self-urged  questions  of  Whence?  Why? 
Whither?  he  has  no  better  answer  than  to 
point  scornfully  to  Christianity  and  say 
"It  isn't  so!" 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  not  pleading  for  the  inspiration  of 


Scripture  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  \\^e  have  no  purpose 
to  defend  the  morals  of  King  David  or 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Controversy  has  raged  long 
enough  over  these  thoroughly  unimport- 
ant topics.  Our  complaint  against  Mr. 
Blatchford  is  that  he  detains  us  with  two 
hundred  pages  of  this  old  polemic. 

Mr.  Wells'  Mankind  in  the  Making 
does  not  pretend  to  reveal  that  light. 
The  author  modestly  wishes  his  book  to 
be  taken  as  "an  essay  in  presentation," 
"an  attempt  to  deal  with  social  and  politi- 
cal questions  in  a  new  way  and  from  a 
new  starting  point."  He  assures  us  that 
he  is  "remarkably  not  qualified  to  as- 
sume an  authoritative  tone  in  these  mat- 
ters," and  he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  many 
defects  in  detailed  knowledge,  in  temper, 
and  in  training,  that  his  papers  collec- 
tively display.  Here  we  are  fairly  out 
of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  at  last! 

Mr.  Wells  then  goes  on  in  the  body  of 
his  book  to  discuss  a  number  of  the  most 
vital  and  absorbing  problems  of  to-day: 
the  birth-supply,  the  responsibility  of 
society  toward  its  own  improvement,  the 
training  and  teaching  of  children,  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  immense  mass  of  learning 
into  an  effective  agency  for  the  diffusion 
of  enlightenment  and  freedom  in  church, 
state,  school,  business,  and  home.  He 
does  not  scold  or  moan.  He  believes 
that  there  is  a  remedy  for  our  social  evils, 
and  he  frankly  states  what  he  believes  the 
remedy  to  be,  whether  the  election  of 
public  officers  by  the  jury  system,  or  the 
improvements  in  the  structure,  spacing 
and  sanitation  of  our  buildings  necessary 
to  prevent  the  "perennial  massacre  of  the 
innocents"  in  our  large  industrial  centres, 
or  the  purging  of  time-hallowed  anach- 
ronisms and  encyclopaedic  smatterings 
from  our  school  curriculum. 

But,  as  we  have  confessed  above,  it 
is  not  the  specific  content  of  these  two 
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books  that  we  would  consider  here,  but 
rather  the  contribution  they  have  to  make 
in  purpose  and  method  to  the  solution  of 
vital  problems  of  to-day.  ]Mr.  Blatch- 
ford,  asked  why  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  attack  religion  and  what  good  he  ex- 
pects to  do  by  pulling  down  without 
building  up,  says  in  reply: 

1.  That  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  attack  religion.  It  was  because 
I  found  religion  in  my  way  that  I  at- 
tacked it. 

2.  That  I  am  working  for  Socialism 
when  I  attack  a  religion  which  is  hin- 
dering Socialism. 

3.  That  we  must  pull  down  before  we 
can  build  up.  *  *  * 

We  believe  that  ^Ir.  Blatchford  is  woe- 
fully mistaken  on  every  count.  Religion 
is  not  in  his  way  at  all.  The  million  and 
a  half  copies  of  his  own  "Merrie  Eng- 
land*' sold  in  the  last  ten  years  ought  to 
convince  Mr.  Blatchford  that  religion  is 
not  "in  his  way.''  And  as  for  religion's 
"hindering  Socialism,"  the  author  has 
here  confused  one  manifestation  of  a 
cause  with  the  cause  itself.  The  pulpit  is, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
a  champion  of  the  actual  social  order; 
but  so  are  the  mines  and  the  railroads. 
Mr.  Blatchford  hopes  that  Socialism  will 
convert  the  operators  and  owners  of 
mines  and  railroads!  not  that  the  mines 
will  be  abandoned  and  the  rails  torn  up 
with  pick-axes.  Why  can  not  the  min- 
isters be  converted,  too,  rather  than  close 
the  churches? 

Touching  Mr.  Blatchford's  third  re- 
joinder, we  believe  that  the  unanimous 
witness  of  history  is  against  it.  Human 
opinions  and  the  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion are  not  like  buildings  of  wood  and 
plaster,  each  exclusively  occupying  its 
quota  of  cubic  feet  by  the  law  of  inpene- 
trability.  They  yield  to  newer  and  bet- 
ter forms,  not  on  the  analog}^  of  the  new 
tenement  house  rising  on  the  lot  made 
vacant  by  the  demolition  of  the  6ld  one, 


but  rather  on  the  analogy  of  the  larger 
blossom  or  the  sweeter  fruit  coming  on 
the  old  stem  into  which  the  sap  of  the 
new  graft  has  been  injected.  To  "pull 
down"  here  means  to  destroy  the  very 
possibilities  of  future  growth.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  superstitions  and 
survivals,  much  medisevalism  and  insin- 
cerity in  religious  worship  to-day.  But 
that  is  because  there  are  still  enough 
superstitious,  mediaeval  and  insincere 
people  to  encourage  and  support  it.  Our 
ministers  and  priests  can  no  more  per- 
manently compel  the  people  who  do  not 
want  that  sort  of  thing  to  listen  to  it, 
than  doctors  can  compel  strong  men  and 
women  to  eat  sawdust.  Let  Mr.  Blatch-  . 
ford  and  his  fellow  crusaders  spend  all 
their  time  and  ink  setting  before  the  peo- 
ple something  better  than  superstition, 
medisevalism,  and  insincerity,  and  in  na- 
ture's good  time  the  things  which  they 
now  desire  to  pull  down  before  they 
begin  their  work  of  construction,  will 
fall  by  their  own  starvation. 

Now  it  is  just  this  patient  toil  at  social 
substructure,  this  unostentatious  aggres- 
siveness of  moral  purpose,  that  makes  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Wells'  book.  He  is  not 
deterred  by  anything  he  finds  "in  his 
way";  he  is  too  absorbed  in  his  vision 
of  the  future  to  be  soured  or  angered  by 
the  survival  of  antiquated  authorities  in 
the  present.  "We  must  continually  make 
our  political  forms,  our  social,  political 
and  religious  formulae,  and  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  life  the  dearest,  sim- 
plest and  si  nee  rest  expression  possible  of 
ichat  tve  believe  about  life  and  hope 
about  life:* 

We  are  an  impatient  people  and  an  im- 
patient generation.  We  want  to  cut 
corners  to  everything  good.  The  hope 
of  our  social  salvation  lies  before  all  else 
in  public  teachers  who  are  untouched  by 
impatience  and  untempted  by  immediate 
preferment. 

David  Saville  Muzzey. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Higher  Criticism   Upon 
the  New   Testament. 


IV.  Epistles  and  Acts. 

THE  NEW  Testament  contains 
twenty-one  Epistles.  Seven  of 
these  are  designated  as  Catholic 
Epistles.  They  are  James,  Jude,  First 
and  Second  Peter,  First,  Second  and 
Third  John.  Fourteen  have  been  as- 
cribed to  Paul.  Of  these,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  does  not  distinctly  claim 
to  be  a  work  of  Paul,  though  xiii  :23  ap- 
parently intends  to  suggest  it.  First 
and  Second  Timothy  and  Titus  are  often 
called  Pastoral  Epistles.  Colossians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Philemon 
constitute  a  special  group.  From  the 
situation  they  presuppose  they  are  some- 
times styled  "letters  of  captivity."  First 
and  Second  Thessalonians  stand  by 
themselves,  while  Romans,  Galatians, 
First  and  Second  Corinthians  form  an- 
other distinct  group. 

Among  the  Catholic  Epistles,  Jude, 
Second  Peter,  Second  and  Third  John, 
remained  for  a  long  time  antilegomena, 
or  writings  of  disputed  authenticity. 
The  last  two,  probably  written  by  the 
same  "presbyter,"  or  in  his  name,  be- 
tween 140  and  150  A.  D.,  have  already 
been  considered  in  the  article  on  "The 
Johannine  Writings."  Jude  presents  it- 
self as  an  epistle  written  by  a  brother 
of  James.  By  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus  is  no  doubt  meant.  The  idea  that 
Jesus  cannot  have  had  any  real  brothers 
seems  to  have  dictated  this  cautious  ex- 
pression. The  author  is  far  removed 
from  the  apostolic  age.  He  reminds  his 
readers  of  "words  spoken  aforetime  by 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
and  warns  them  against  false  teachers 
with  loose  morals,  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  that  he  has  in 
mind  Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Carpo- 


crates.  He  quotes  such  books  as  the  As- 
sumption of  Moses  and  Enoch.  Whether 
his  copy  of  the  latter  work  contained  the 
section  xxxvii-lxxi  is  uncertain.  The 
Epistle  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  150  A.  D. 

Second  Peter  is  manifestly  a  later 
work.  It  shows  literary  dependence 
upon  Jude.  The  author  lays  down  the 
most  unmistakable  claim  to  be  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  informs  his  readers  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  transfigura- 
tion and  heard  the  voice  from  heaven 
that  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  reminds  them  that  this  is  the  second 
letter  he  has  written  to  them.  Yet  the 
Early  Church  was  slow  to  believe  him, 
and  there  is  not  a  competent  and  inde- 
pendent critic  to-day  who  would  grant 
his  claim  either  to  be  the  apostle  Peter 
and  an  eye-witness  to  the  transfiguration, 
or  to  be  the  writer  of  First  Peter.  Its 
undoubted  pseudonymity  renders  the 
epistle  particularly  instructive.  It  was 
probably  written  about  170  A.  D.  One 
of  its  objects  was  to  account  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  return  of  Jesus.  "A  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years." 

First  John  has  already  been  considered. 
It  probably  followed  the  Gospel  soon  af- 
ter 140  A.  D. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James 
calls  himself  "a  servant  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
has  identified  him  with  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  the  head  of  the  church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  this 
in  the  epistle.  Jacob  was  not  an  un- 
common name  among  the  Jews.  Luther 
disliked  his  polemic  against  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  called  his  production  an 
"epistle   of   straw."     It   does   not    seem 
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to  have  had  much  prestige  in  the  Early 
Church,  as  it  is  not  directly  referred  to 
before  Origen,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
doubtful  epistle.  Were  it  not  for  the 
clearly  intended  correction  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine,  it  would  be  possible  to  consider 
it  as  a  Jewish  work  slightly  retouched 
for  Christian  use,  as  Massebieau  and 
Spitta  have  done.  Ritschl  looked  upon 
it  as  an  expression  of  Christian  faith 
before  the  teaching  of  Paul  had  forced 
to  the  front  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  law.  But  it  is  difficult  to  escape 
the  impression  that  the  Pauline  conflict 
lies  in  the  past.  When  the  author  ad- 
dresses his  epistle  to  "the  twelve  tribes 
in  the  dispersion"  he  cannot  mean  either 
the  Jews  or  the  Jewish-Christians,  who 
least  of  all  needed  to  be  warned  against 
exaggerated  Paulinism,  but  the  Church 
which  is  the  new  Israel ;  and  **the  perfect 
law  of  liberty"  includes  both  the  moral 
commandments  of  the  Mosaic  code  and 
the  golden  rule  of  Jesus.  The  writer  is 
a  Hellenist,  familiar  with  such  philo- 
sophical terms,  ultimately  of  Indian  or- 
igin, as  "the  wheel  of  nature,"  but  his 
chief  concern  is  to  effect  a  reform  of  the 
moral  life.  Pfleiderer  has  shown  that  he 
probably  had  in  mind  certain  Gnostic  ten- 
dencies. He  may  have  written  about 
150  A.  D. 

First  Peter  is  no  doubt  the  oldest  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles.  This  homily  has 
for  its  purpose  to  exhort  the  Christians 
scattered  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia  and  Bithynia  to  patience  in  suffer- 
ing persecution  because  of  their  Chris- 
tian name.  Unless  v:i  is  an  interpolation, 
the  author  wrote  in  the  name  of  Peter. 
As  the  epistle  shows  a  marked  depend- 
ence upon  some  of  the  Pauline  letters, 
including  Hebrews,  and  apparently  also 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  persecution  re- 
ferred to  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than 
that  under  Trajan  affecting  this  very 
region,  otherwise  known  through  the 
letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  the  author 


cannot  be  Peter,  but  a  man  writing  some 
time  after  112  A.  D. 

Against  so  late  a  date,  it  has  been 
urged  that  Clement,  of  Rome,  apparently 
was  familiar  with  the  epistle.  This  is 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  would  be  no 
serious  objection,  since  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  first  Roman  epistle  to 
the  Church  in  Corinth  was  written  at  the 
end  of  Domitian's  reign.  Certain  frag- 
ments of  the  memoirs  of  Dionysius,  of 
Corinth,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  render 
it  certain  that  in  170  A.  D.  the  epistle 
was  supposed  in  Corinth  to  have  been 
written  on  behalf  of  the  Church  by 
Clement,  and  probable  that  the  second 
homily  forwarded  to  Corinth  from  Rome 
was  also  imagined  to  be  his.  Hamack 
is  no  doubt  right  in  regarding  this  second 
epistle  as  a  sermon  preached  not  long 
before  170  A.  D.  The  First  Epistle  does 
not  now  claim  to  be  the  work  of  Clement. 
It  is  the  Church  of  Rome  that  addresses 
the  Church  of  Corinth.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  likelihood  that  Clement  was 
originally  mentioned  in  it.  Dionysius 
probably  assumed  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  the  bishop  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Corinthian  conflict,  and 
assumed  furthermore,  that  Clement  was 
bishop  there.  This  may  have  been  the 
view  of  his  contemporaries  in  Rome,  as 
excerpts  from  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius 
show.  The  ultimate  source  of  both  state- 
ments may  have  been  a  list  of  Roman 
bishops  from  the  days  of  Linus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  and  Paul,  drawn  up  not 
long  before  the  time  of  Hegesippus  and 
apparently  used  by  Irenaeus  about  180 
A.  D.  This  list  mentioned  the  disorders 
in  Corinth,  and  the  sending  of  the  epistle 
from  the  Roman  Church  as  occurring  \n 
the  time  of  Bishop  Clement.  But  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  the  mon- 
archical episcopate  did  not  exist  in 
Rome  before  Anicetus  (156-166  A.  D.). 
'^Bishop  Clement"  is  probably  nothing 
but  a  reflection  of  Consul  Flavins  Clem- 
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ens,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian 
on  account  of  "atheism"  and  neglect  of 
his  duties.  Whether  he  was  a  Christian 
is  uncertain.  That  he  cannot  have  writ- 
ten this  epistle,  whose  author  manifestly 
was  a  Jew  by  birth,  is  clear.  There  is 
no  allusion  to  Gnostic  heresies,  and  the 
monarchical  episcopate  has  not  yet  been 
established.  These  are  the  only  indica- 
tions of  date,  and  permit  us  to  go  so  far 
as  to  the  year  125,  when  a  work  written 
at  the  end.  of  Trajan's  reign  may  well 
have  been  used. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  the  date  of 
the  Roman  epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth  could  be  established  with  greater 
accuracy,  for  it  shows  unmistakable 
familiarity  with  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. If  there  were  sufficient  evidence 
to  place  the  Roman  letter  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  Hebrews  would  unquestiona- 
bly be  a  somewhat  earlier  work  of  the 
same  period.  As  it  is,  the  probability 
points  to  the  last  years  of  Trajan's  reign 
(98-117  A.  D.).  It  apparently  was  writ- 
ten in  Rome.  The  author  is  unknown. 
There  is  no  more  evidence  that  it  was 
written  by  Barnabas,  or  ApoUos,  or  Silas, 
or  Lucas,  or  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  or 
Clemens,  than  that  it  was  written  by 
Paul.  It  shows  marked  affinity  to  the 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which  was 
produced  about  130  A.  D.  The  influ- 
ence of  Alexandrian  philosophy  and  alle- 
gorical methods  of  interpretation  is  mani  • 
fest.  The  Pauline  authorship,  thoug^h 
maintained  by  many  writers  in  Christian 
antiquity,  and  claimed  in  many  manu- 
scripts, was  already  questioned  by  early 
Christians,  was  doubted  by  Carlstadt, 
Grotius,  Semler  and  others  before  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  denied  by 
practically  all  scholars  to-day. 

The  earliest  known  collection  of  Paul- 
ine epistles  is  that  of  Marcion.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statements 
of  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius  that  it  con- 
tained only  ten  epistles.  First  and  Second 


Timothy  and  Titus  not  being  included. 
There  is  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with 
these  letters  in  early  Christian  literature 
before  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  is  probable  that  these  were  the 
Pauline  writings  whose  authenticity  was 
questioned  by  Tiziano  and  other  Baptist 
teachers  in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1798  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt  expressed  doubts  concerning 
First  and  Second  Timothy.  Eichhom, 
in  18 1 2,  declared  that  he  had  reached  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  all 
these  epistles  before  Schleiermacher's 
treatise  on  First  Timothy  appeared  in 
1807,  i^  which  he  set  forth  his  reasons 
for  regarding  that  letter  as  a  late  imita- 
tion of  Second  Timothy  and  Titus.  De 
Wette  followed,  in  1826,  the  well-con- 
sidered opinion  of  Eichhom.  Through 
Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  it  has 
become  the  general  conviction  of  com- 
petent students  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
were  written  long  after  the  time  of  Paul. 
The  external  testimony  is  late.  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  writer  familiar 
with  the  letters  to  Timothy.  That  of 
Titus  is  not  referred  to  by  any  one  be- 
fore Iren^eus.  All  attempts  to  find  a 
place  for  them  in  the  history  of  Paul, 
recorded  in  Acts,  have  failed  so  utterly 
that  the  only  theory  resorted  to  by  de- 
fenders of  their  authenticity  to-day  is 
based  on  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption 
of  a  release  of  Paul  at  the  time  of  the 
Neronic  persecution  and  a  subsequent 
imprisonment  and  martyrdom.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, while  there  are  weighty  consider- 
ations against  it.  Not  only  is  there  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  vocabulary 
and  style  of  these  letters  and  the  older 
epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  but  they  re- 
flect a  wholly  different  condition  of  the 
Church  both  in  respect  of  organization 
and  theological  development.  At  the 
end  of  First  Timothy  the  writer  warns 
against  "the  antitheses  of  a  Gnosis  falsely 
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so  called."  This  seems  to  be  a  clear 
reference  to  the  famous  book  of  Marcion 
called  "Antitheses."  The  same  epistle 
also  shows  familiarity  with  the  monarch- 
ical episcopate,  which  is  pariticularly  im- 
portant, as  this  form  of  church  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  developed  at  a  some- 
what later  time  in  Rome  than  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  Gnostic  heresies 
rebuked  in  Second  Timothy  and  Titus 
seem  to  be  less  advanced,  and  the 
''bishops"  are  not  yet  clearly  differen- 
tiated from  the  ''presbyters.*'  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  these  two  epis- 
tles come  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  (117- 
138  A.  D.),  while  First  Timothy  was  not 
written  until  the  days  of  the  Antonines, 
as  Pfleiderer  has  recently  maintained. 

The  group  composed  of  Colossians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Philemon 
formed  a  part  of  ^larcion's  collection  of 
Pauline  writings.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  know  whether  Marcion  had  already 
received  this  collection  from  others  or 
made  it  himself,  nor  when  it  came  into 
his  hands.  If  Tertullian's  statement  con- 
cerning Alarcion's  canon  is  correct,  it 
proves  that  some  eighty  years  after  the 
apostle's  time  these  four  epistles  existed 
and  were  regarded  as  his  work.  It  does 
not  settle  the  question  of  their  authen- 
ticity. Evanson,  in  1792,  denied  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  Colossians  and 
Ephesians.  Doubts  were  expressed  in 
regard  to  Ephesians  by  Usteri  in  1824, 
De  Wette  in  1826,  Schleiermacher  in 
1832,  and  Schwegler  in  1844,  and  in 
reference  to  Colossians  by  ^layerhoff  in 
1838.  Baur,  in  1845,  not  only  presented 
strong  arguments  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  both  of  these  epistles,  but  also 
sought  to  prove  that  Philippians  and 
Philemon  were  not  written  by  Paul. 

In  regard  to  Ephesians,  Baur's  verdict 
has  been  accepted  by  practically  all  criti- 
cal students,  and  new  arguments  tend- 
ing to  establish  it  have  been  presented. 
According  to  our  earliest  testimony,  it 


was  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
addressed,  not  to  the  Ephesians,  but  to 
the  Laodiceans.  Some  scholars  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  originally  without  an 
address.  It  is  indeed  a  homily  rather 
than  a  letter,  and  its  text  is  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  author  looks  back  upon 
"the  holy  apostles"  and  regards  them 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  He  is 
already  touched  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
Gnosticism.  He  apparently  is  familiar 
with  First  Peter,  Acts  and  First  Clement, 
and  his  work  may  have  been  known  al- 
ready to  the  author  of  the  Didache,  Her- 
nias. Second  Clement  and  Polycarp.  The 
type  of  thought  is  earlier  than  that  in  the 
Johannine  literature,  and  every  indica- 
tion seems  to  point  to  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian ( 1 17-138  A.  D.)  as  the  time  of 
composition. 

When  the  doctrinal  contents  of  Colos- 
sians and  Ephesians  are  compared,  the 
similarity  is  seen  to  be  so  marked  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  put  a  long  period 
of  time  between  these  "twin  letters." 
There  are  the  same  Gnostic  affinities,  the 
same  speculations  about  celestial  hier- 
archies, the  same  advanced  Christolog)-, 
the  same  conception  of  the  Church.  So 
close  is  the  resemblance  of  style  and 
thought  that  some  scholars  have  main- 
tained that  both  epistles  were  written 
by  the  same  man,  or  that  the  author  of 
Ephesians  interpolated  and  edited  Colos- 
sians. The  latter  view,  held  by  Holtz- 
mann,  Weizsacker,  Pfleiderer  and  others, 
is  based  on  a  certain  similarity  of  lan- 
guage and  ideas  in  some  sections  of  the 
epistle  to  the  style  and  conception  found 
in  the  four  epistles  regarded  by  Baur  as 
genuine,  and  a  curious  combination  of 
advanced  Gnosticism  with  legalistic  and 
ascetic  tendencies  in  the  heretics  com- 
bated. No  attempt,  however,  has  been 
made  by  these  scholars  to  distinguish  the 
interpolations  and  editorial  glosses  from 
the  original  work.  The  most  natural  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  the  author  had 
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in  mind  an  Ebionitish  type  of  Gnosticism 
different  from  that  dealt  with  in  Ephe- 
sians,  and  that  this  legalism  of  itself  sug- 
gested here  and  there  the  terms  familiar 
from  reading  of  Romans,  Galatians  and 
Corinthians,  particularly  as  the  author 
wrote  in  the  name  of  Paul.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  (our  Ephesians)  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  the  author  (Colos- 
sians  iv:i6). 

The  letter  to  Philemon  shares  the  fate 
of  Colossians.  Holtzmann  has  shown  that 
verses  4-6  can  only  have  been  written  by 
a  man  familiar  with  Ephesians  i:i5-i7 
and  Colossians  1:4,  and  regards  these 
verses  as  an  interpolation  by  the  ex- 
pander of  Colossians.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  the  question  of  slavery  par- 
ticularly engages  the  attention  of  this 
trio  of  authors  (Ephesians  viri-g,  Colos- 
sians iii  122-25 ),  that  the  persons  who 
send  greetings  in  verse  23  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  other  epistles,  and  that 
Paul  is  represented  as  being  in  prison. 
Against  the  theory  of  a  genuine  nucleus, 
Steck  has  urged,  with  much  force,  the  im- 
probability of  a  Phrygian  slave  running 
away  either  to  Csesarea  or  to  Rome  and 
being  sent  back  all  the  way  to  Phrygia 
by  Paul,  of  the  promise  made  by  the 
prisoner  in  Rome  to  pay  Philemon,  a 
promise  generally  interpreted  as  a  good- 
natured  joke,  and  of  a  joint  epistle  by 
Paul  and  Timothy  to  a  church  having 
no  other  occasion  than  the  return  of  a 
fugitive  slave  and  yet  failing  to  enter 
upon  a  real  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Steck  looks  upon  Pliny's  letters  to  Sa- 
binian  on  behalf  of  a  freedman  as  having 
furnished  the  model  and  suggestion. 
There  is  much  similarity.  But  it  is  not 
impossible  that  there  existed  a  genuine 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  Paul  had  sent 
back  to  his  master  a  runaway  slave. 
This  would  naturally  supply  the  basis  for 
an  authoritative  apostolic  utterance  on 
the  subject  at  a  time  when  it  had  become 
a  burning  question. 


Until  further  light  shall  come,  it  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  probable  that 
Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Philemon — in 
this  order — were  written  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  Such  light  may  perhaps  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  elucidation  of 
the  early  history  of  Gnosticism.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  prove  either  from 
Philo's  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
city  of  Cain  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Gnostic  sect  later  known  as  Cainites,  or 
from  Origen's  rejoinder  to  Celsus  that 
he  knew  of  a  pre-Christian  Gnostic  sect 
of  Ophites,  or  from  the  confused  accounts 
of  Simon  that  this  Samaritan  prophet 
was  a  Gnostic,  or  from  Hippolytus  that 
the  Parthian  Elkasai  (Alexander?)  was 
not  a  Christian,  or  that  the  Euphrates 
Peraticus  mentioned  by  Origen  and  Hip- 
polytus had  anything  to  do,  even  as  an 
eponym  hero,  with  the  Mandaeans,  or 
that  these  already  existed  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.  While  our  knowledge  of 
later  Gnosticism  has  been  increased  by 
new  documents  and  more  critical  study 
of  patristic  sources,  we  have  no  new 
sources  for  the  first  century.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  our  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  religious  life  of  the  period 
renders  it  probable  that  in  Babylon, 
Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  Northern  Syria, 
Samaria,  Judea  and  Egypt  different 
types  of  Gnosticism  had  developed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  century  as  the 
result  of  Indian  and  Persian  thought, 
Greek  speculation  and  a  re-interpreta- 
tion of  native  myths.  But  the  first  point 
of  contact  between  these  streams  of 
thought  and  Christianity  still  eludes  our 
search.  Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered 
that  disproves  the  statement  of  Hegesip- 
pus  (about  180  A.  D.)  that  the  Church 
did  not  come  into  conflict  with  Gnosti- 
cism before  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The 
first  systems  of  Christian  Gnosticism  are 
apparently  those  of  Basilides,  Valentinus 
and  Carpocrates  appearing  about  125  A. 
D.    Concerning  ^Xlenander,  the  teacher  of 
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Basilides  and  Valentinus,  Cerdon,  the 
teacher  of  Marcion  and  Cerinthus,  not  to 
speak  of  Simon  and  Dositheus,  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  That  the  same 
tendencies  of  thought  that  led  to  the 
Gnostic  systems  were  already  at  work 
among  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  especially 
in  the  philosophy  of  Philo  and  his  dis- 
ciples and  readers,  should,  of  course,  not 
be  overlooked ;  but  neither  is  it  permissi- 
ble to  assume  the  presence  in  this  milieu 
of  characteristic  dogmas  known  to  us 
only  as  existing  in  one  or  another  of 
these  second  century  systems  of  thought. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  differs 
in  a  very  marked  degree  from  the  other 
"letters  of  the  captivity."  Baur,  in  1845, 
thought  that  he  had  found  evidences  of 
Gnostic  ideas  in  ii:6  ff.,  and  Bruno 
Bauer  subsequently  declared  that  the 
passage  presupposed  the  fully  developed 
Valentinian  system.  The  more  plausible 
exegesis  of  Holsten  renders  this  highly 
improbable.  Following  Origen,  Baur, 
Schwegler,  Volkmar  and  Hitzig  saw  in 
iv:3  a  reference  to  Clement  Romanus. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  have  been  another  Clement.  The 
exceedingly  careful  and  admirably  con- 
ducted examination  of  the  epistle  by 
Holsten  led  him  to  reject  its  authenticity 
and  assume  that  it  was  written  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Paul.  Comparing  its 
contents  with  the  epistles  to  Romans, 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  he  noted  a 
certain  advance  beyond  the  ideas  found 
in  these  writings,  or  at  least  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  manner  of  presenting  them. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  true;  but  it  has  been 
rightly  urged  that  the  difference  is 
scarcely  more  marked  than  between  Ga- 
latians and  Romans  and  is  in  the  same 
direction.  A  date  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Paul  appears  far  more  prob- 
able than  one  immediately  after  his  de- 
parture. Van  Manen  has  recently  criti- 
cised Holsten's  method  in  going  outside 
of  the  epistle  itself  for  criteria  and  using 


as  such  the  four  epistles  left  unques- 
tioned by  Baur  without  an  examination 
of  their  genuineness.  So  far  as  it  may 
be  true  that  even  Holsten  accepted  these 
epistles  on  authority  without  considering 
the  possibility  of  their  spuriousness,  this 
criticism  is  perfectly  just.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  epistle  itself  that  Van 
Manen  has  found  his  reasons  for  assign- 
ing to  it  so  late  a  date  as  125-150  A.  D. 
He  has  placed  it  there  because,  on 
grounds  less  apparent  in  this  than  any 
other  epistle,  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  Pauline  collection 
was  written  at  that  timis.  If  an  exami- 
nation, absolutely  indifferent  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  or 
the  prevailing  views  at  any  time,  should 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  some  of  these 
epistles,  or  the  earliest  forms  of  some 
of  them,  are  genuine,  it  would  be  both 
legitimate  and  necessary  to  use  them  as 
touchstones.  The  absence  of  the  Gnostic 
element,  the  presence  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  earlier  letters,  even  with 
a  calmer  discussion  of  them,  and  the 
marked  similarity  of  style  must  then  be 
determining.  If  genuine,  Philippians 
was  probably  written  about  the  year  63 
A.  D.  in  Rome. 

Doubts  concerning  Second  Thessalon- 
ians  were  first  expressed  by  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt  in  1801,  Schrader,  Mayerhoff, 
Kern  and  De  Wette.  Baur,  in  1845, 
strengthened  the  reasons  already  given 
in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  reaction 
against  the  Tubingen  school  could  not 
shake  the  conviction  of  independent  in- 
vestigators. The  most  recent  studies  of 
Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  Wrede 
and  Hollmann  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  epistle  shows  throughout 
literary  dependence  upon  First  Thessa- 
lonians.  In  the  only  original  section — 
that  concerning  Anti-Christ  and  the  one 
holding  back  his  advent — the  author's  es- 
chatolog}'  is  wholly  at  \'ariance  with  that 
of  the  larger  epistles,  and  also  with  the 
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view  set  forth  in  First  Thessalonians. 
Of  this  he  is  conscious.  In  ii:2  he  in- 
timates that  the  First  Epistle,  which 
teaches  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  im- 
minent, is  spurious,  and  in  iii  :iy  he  there- 
fore calls  attention  to  the  greeting  in  his 
own  hand,  which  is  a  sign  of  genuineness 
in  every  letter. 

Whether  the  author  of  Second  Thessa- 
lonians was  right  in  looking  upon  First 
Thessalonians  as  a  spurious  letter  is  not 
so  easily  determined.  His  is  the  oldest 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  First 
Epistle,  and  his  peculiar  use  of  the  Anti- 
Christ  legend,  his  attitude  to  Rome,  and 
his  unacquaintance  with  Gnosticism,  ap- 
parently show  that  he  lived  in  the  early 
years  of  Trajan's  reign.  Baur  followed 
his  example  in  questioning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  First  Epistle.  In  recent 
times  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  genuine  work  of  Paul.  But 
Volkmar,  Holsten,  Steck  and  Van  Manen 
have  forcibly  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
of  this  view.  The  language  used  seems 
to  presuppose  a  longer  existence  of  the 
Church  in  Thessalonica  than  only  a  few 
months.  The  fierce  denunciation  of  the 
Jews  in  ii:i4-i6  is  all  the  more  strange, 
if  contrar)^  to  Acts  xvii  pagans  converted 
from  their  idols  (i  '.9)  are  addressed,  and 
"the  wrath  that  has  already  come  upon 
them  to  the  end"  can  scarcely  refer  to 
anything  else  than  the  catastrophe  of  70 
A.  D. ;  the  "words  of  the  Lord"  concern- 
ing the  celestial  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
iv:i5-i7,  even  if  not  drawn  from  Fourth 
Ezra,  as  Steck  has  suggested,  seems  to 
have  come  from  some  of  the  apocalypses 
that  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96  A. 
D.)  occupied  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lem here  discussed.  Whether  all  the 
passages  that  point  to  a  later  time  can 
be  eliminated  as  interpolations  appears 
extremely  doubtful. 

Already  in  1792,  Evanson  expressed 
his  view  that  Romans  was  not  a  genuine 
epistle  of  Paul.     Baur  left  the  epistles  to 


Romans,  Corinthians  and  Galatians  un- 
questioned, and  since  the  Tubingen 
school  accepted  them  as  genuine,  the 
majority  of  scholars  in  the  last  fifty  years 
have  felt  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  raise  or 
investigate  the  question.  Bruno  Bauer, 
however,  in  1852,  and  again  in  1877,  P^^' 
sented  a  series  of  arguments  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  any  of  these  epis- 
tles. He  was  followed  by  Pierson  in 
1878.  In  1882  Loman  began  his  careful 
investigation  that  led  to  the  same  result. 
A  number  of  Dutch  scholars  indicated 
their  acceptance  of  his  views.  Outside 
of  Holland,  especially  Steck,  of  Bern,  the 
Jewish  rabbi,  Joel,  and  more  recently  the 
American  scholar,  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Tu- 
lane  University,  have  done  the  same. 
The  ablest  and  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  this  view  has  been  Van 
Manen,  of  Leyden,  who  from  1888  has 
defended  it  in  numerous  publications. 

The  chief  considerations  brought  for- 
ward by  these  scholars  are  the  following : 
There  is  no  external  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  four  epistles  before  the 
second  century.  They  are  not  letters  in 
any  strict  sense,  the  epistolary  form  be- 
ing nothing  but  a  literary  device.  Their 
unity  cannot  be  maintained,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  compilations  of  already  ex- 
isting literary  material.  Practically  all 
other  epistles  of  this  kind,  including 
some  ascribed  to  Paul,  are  pseudonym- 
ous. They  do  not  differ  to  any  such  ex- 
tent from  the  "Deutero-Pauline  Epistles" 
as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they 
are  at  least  fifty  years  older.  There 
seems  be  no  acquaintance  with  these 
epistles  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  Acts. 
The  character  and  preaching  of  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  these  letters,  differ  greatly 
from  the  impression  of  the  same  given 
by  Acts.  Acts  suggests  a  Paul  more  in 
harmony  with  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus  and  less  emancipated  from  the  law 
and  the  cult,  than  the  radical  of  the  epis- 
tles   who    has    broken    completely    with 
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Judaism.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  former  representation,  however  col- 
ored by  later  thought,  comes  nearer  to 
the  reality,  while  it  is  less  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  the  advanced  radical  and  re- 
former as  appearing  so  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  If  the 
authenticity  of  these  epistles  is  rejected, 
it  is  possible  to  perceive  a  natural  evolu- 
tion of  early  Christian  thought  and  life 
without  a  resort  to  psychological  mir- 
acles. 

It  should  be  granted  at  once  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  by  external  evidence 
the  existence  of  any  of  these  epistles  in 
the  first  century.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  seven  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are 
genuine,  a  presumption  would  be  raised 
in  favor  of  their  existence  at  the  end  of 
that  century.  But  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  such  scholars  as  Lightfoot,  Zahn, 
Funk  and  Harnack  have  not  succeeded 
in  removing  the  obstacles  against  accept- 
ing these  as  the  work  of  Ignatius  of  An- 
tioch.  Fifteen  epistles  have  been  as- 
cribed to  Ignatius.  The  two  to  John  and 
the  one  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  extant  only 
in  Latin  and  published  in  1495,  are  uni- 
versally rejected.  The  longer  recension 
represented  by  the  Latin  text  published 
in  1498,  the  Greek  text  published  in  1557 
and  the  Armenian  text  published  in  1783, 
contains,  aside  from  the  letter  of  Maria 
Cassobolita  to  Ignatius,  his  answer  to 
her  written  in  Antioch,  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Trallians 
and  Romans,  written  in  Smyrna,  to  Phil- 
adelphia, Smyrna,  and  Polycarp,  sent 
from  Troas,  to  Tarsus,  Antioch  and 
Hero  of  Antioch  from  Philippi,  and  to 
the  Philippians  from  Rhegium  in  Italy. 
The  shorter  recension  is  represented  by 
an  Anglo-Latin  version  published  by 
Usher  in  1644  containing  the  same 
works,  but  in  some  epistles  shorter 
though  not  free  from  interpolations  of 
its  own,  and  the  Greek  Codex  Mediceus 
ending  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  epistle. 


clearly  revealing  the  text  from  which  the 
Latin  version  was  made.  In  1845  Cure- 
ton  published  a  Syriac  text  containing 
"the  Epistles  of  Ignatius"  to  Polycarp, 
Ephesians  and  the  Romans,  the  second 
being  much  shorter  than  in  either  of  the 
Greek  rescensions.  Since  Vedelius,  in 
1623,  it  has  been  customary  to  look  upon 
the  epistles  not  known  to  Eusebius  as 
spurious,  and  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants reject  to-day  the  epistles  to  Tar- 
sus, Antioch,  Hero,  Philippians  and  Mary 
of  Cassobola.  The  Philippians  is  proba- 
bly later  than  the  others,  which  may  have 
been  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century,  though  unknowrf  to  Eusebius  or 
his  source.  Of  the  seven  epistles  left  only 
those  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Romans,  and 
Polycarp,  are  mentioned  before  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  the  last  in  Polycarp*s  epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,  Romans  by  Ire- 
nseus,  and  Ephesians  by  Origen.  A 
gradual  growth  of  even  this  smaller  col- 
lection is  probable.  Romans  is  likely  to- 
be  the  earliest;  the  letter  to  Polycarp  is 
clearly  later;  Ephesians  appears  to  have 
been  expanded  by  the  hand  that  wrote 
Magnesians,  Trallians,  Philadelphians 
and  Smymaeans.  The  Gnostic  ideas 
combated  and  the  advanced  form  of  the 
monarchical  episcopate  point  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.  The  epistle  to 
Polycarp  is  confused,  the  author  falling 
out  of  his  role.  And  Romans  itself  can- 
not be  genuine,  not  because  Ignatius  may 
not  have  cherished  the  morbid  aspiration 
for  martyrdom  it  depicts,  but  because  the 
Antiochene  historian,  Johannes  Malalas, 
and  a  later  Syrian  chronographer  inde- 
pendently, bear  unimpeachable  testimony, 
since  out  of  harmony  with  current  tradi- 
tion and  based  on  older  sources,  that  Ig- 
natius was  put  to  death,  not  in  Rome, 
but  in  Antioch,  in  the  year  115.  The 
journey  to  Rome  is,  consequently,  a  fic- 
tion, and  none  of  the  letters  are  genuine. 
The  reference  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  written  before  his  death 
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in  166  A.  D.,  seems  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion. 

If  neither  First  Clement,  which  quotes 
(xlvii:i)  First  Corinthians  as  a  work 
of  Paul,  nor  the  Ignatian  epistles  can  be 
affirmed  to  be  genuine,  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal evidence  by  which  any  Pauline 
epistle  can  be  proved  to  be  genuine. 
The  question  of  the  principal  epistles 
must  therefore  be  decided  on  internal 
grounds.  Are  they  letters  at  all?  This 
has  been  denied  in  view  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  letters  found  in  Egyptian 
papyri.  But  even  in  our  age,  when  let- 
ter-writing threatens  to  become  a  dead 
art,  it  is  not  safe  to  j  udge  the  possibilities 
of  epistolary  communication  between 
kindred  spirits  by  a  glance  at  the  letters 
filed  in  a  business  office.  Besides,  we 
have  the  essay,  the  editorial  and  the 
magazine  article.  The  ancient  essay 
naturally  took  the  literary  form  of  an 
epistle.  We  have  numerous  examples 
of  epistles  meant  for  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  or  hearers.  Many  of  these  un- 
questionably were  written  in  the  name  of 
eminent  leaders  with  the  whole  epistolary 
apparatus  of  personal  references  and 
greetings.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  such  a  discussion  of  important  ques- 
tions should  not  occasionally  have  been 
sent  by  a  religious  propagandist  in  the 
form  of  an  epistle  to  a  society  in  whose 
welfare  he  was  interested. 

It  is  true  that  the  integrity  of  the 
great  epistles  cannot  be  maintained.  Al- 
ready Baur  has  recognized  that  Romans 
XV  and  xvi  are  a  later  addition  to  the  epis- 
tle. Straatman  is  probably  right  in  re- 
garding xii-xiv  as  such,  and  ix-xi  may 
likewise  be  questioned.  Van  Manen  has 
conclusively  shown  that  Marcion  pos- 
sessed an  earlier  form  of  Galatians  than 
the  somewhat  expanded  Catholic  epistle. 
It  may  well  be  that  already  Marcion's 
copy  had  been  enlarged  here  and  there. 
Especially  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Hagar  and  Sinai  has  the  appearance 


of  a  later  insertion.  It  can  scarcely  be 
earlier  than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
carrying  away  of  captives  in  70  A.  D. 
The  account  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection  in  I  Corinthians 
XV  :5-i  I  seems  to  be  a  later  insertion  ;  and 
II  Corinthians  has  evidently  suffered 
much  in  transmission.  Gradual  change 
and  enlargement  belong  to  the  literary 
vicissitudes  of  all  ancient  manuscripts. 
But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  these 
epistles  are  compilations,  new  sources 
being  drawn  upon  or  incorporated  eve;:y 
time  the  subject  changes.  This  method 
of  literary  procedure  is  more  common  in 
the  writing  of  history. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  force  in 
the  consideration  that  none  of  the  epis- 
tles ascribed  to  Peter  and  John,  James 
and  Jude,  Clement  and  Barnabas,  Igna- 
tius and  Hermas,  and  other  apostles  and 
apostolic  fathers,  can  be  regarded  as 
genuine,  and  that  some  Pauline  letters 
must  be  rejected  as  spurious.  Neverthe- 
less, this  apparent  rule  is  not  of  such  a 
character  that  it  does  not  allow  an  ex- 
ception, if  the  facts  seem  to  point  that 
way. 

Whether  the  difference  between  Ga- 
latians and  Ephesians  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire sixty  years  between  them  may  be 
an  open  question;  but  that  the  world  of 
thought  reflected  in  the  former  epistle  is 
vastly  different  from  that  of  the  latter, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  student.  Has 
the  law  eternal  validity?  Must  a  Gen- 
tile believer  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  be 
circumcised?  Must  he  keep  the  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  food? 
Must  he  observe  the  Sabbath  ?  Must  he 
abstain  from  meat  offered  to  idols? 
These  are  the  questions  that  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  Galatians.  In  the  Ephe- 
sians Gnostic  speculations  are  in  the  fore- 
ground. In  connection  with  them  the 
same  problems  may  seem  to  reappear,  as 
in  the  case  of  Marcion.  In  reality,  Mar- 
cion's  problems  were  different, — if  one 
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will,  more  fundamental.  They  concerned 
the  divinity  that  stood  behind  the  Law. 

Whether  Paul  wrote  Galatians  or  not, 
the  questions  there  discussed  must  once 
have  stirred  the  nascent  Christian  Church 
profoundly.  They  were  not  of  a  specu- 
lative, but  of  an  intensely  practical  na- 
ture, and  must  have  arisen  as  soon  as  the 
followers  of  Jesus  began  to  proclaim  the 
goods  news  outside  the  pale  of  Judaism. 
The  intense  national  spirit  manifesting 
itself  outwardly  in  defiance  of  imperial 
Rome  and  inwardly  in  building  "the 
hedge  around  the  Law,"  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  cannot  have  been  gained  without 
a  long  conflict  over  these  issues. 

Now  the  peculiar  attitude  of  Acts  can 
be  explained  in  different  ways.  It  has 
been  maintained  that,  if  the  great  epis- 
tles had  been  in  existence,  they  must  of 
necessity  have  been  known  to  the  author 
of  Acts,  and  that,  if  he  knew  them,  he 
could  not  have  presented  so  different  a 
conception  of  Paul.  Hence  they  must 
have  been  written  later  than  Acts  in  the 
second  century.  This  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. A  letter  somewhere  in  Galatia,  a 
couple  in  Greece,  and  one  in  Italy,  yea, 
even  a  few  copies  of  these,  may  well  have 
escaped  the  author's  attention  entirely ;  or 
if  some  of  them  were  known,  have  been 
read  uncritically  in  the  light  of  later  tra- 
ditions and  conditions  in  which  almost 
unconsciously  the  older  apostles  had 
become  assimilated  to  Paul  and  he 
brought  into  more  respectful  and  har- 
monious relations  to  them. 

Those  scholars  are  quite  right  who 
maintain  that  these  epistles  must  be 
placed,  regardless  of  tradition,  where 
they  belong  in  the  development  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Declamations  against 
the  theory  of  natural  evolution  will  have 
less  effect  to-day  than  when  Ewald  used 
them  to  hold  back  the  legitimate  course 
of  Pentateuchal  and  Johannine  criticism. 


But  in  tracing  the  natural  course  of  de- 
velopment it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
different  tendencies  of  life  and  thought 
within  Judaism  and  their  unavoidable 
perpetuation .  among  the  Jews  who  be- 
came Christians.  Can  the  thought  of 
Galatians  be  explained  as  a  natural  de- 
velopment in  twenty-five  years  from  the 
ideas  of  the  Galilean  disciples  of  Jesus 
immediately  after  his  death?  Of  course 
not.  Nor  could  the  philosophy  of  Philo 
have  grown  up  in  the  circles  that  pro- 
duced the  Book  of  Jubilees  or  the  Pirke 
Aboth.  The  very  fact  that  they  used  the 
Greek  language,  were  in  constant  contact 
with  Greeks,  and  lived  at  a  distance  from 
temple  and  cult,  exposed  Hellenistic  Jews 
to  influences  of  thought  not  felt  at  all, 
or  so  directly,  by  their  Aramaic-speaking 
brothers  in  Palestine.  In  the  same  way, 
the  very  fact  that  they  spoke  the  Aramaic 
language,  heard  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
read,  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  native 
institutions  and  were  bound  up  with  the 
life  of  their  compatriots,  tended  to  make 
the  Palestinian  Christians  conservative. 
An  outbreak  of  radicalism  is  as  natural 
in  a  Hellenistic  Jew  as  a  keen  resentment 
against  it  on  the  part  of  Aramaic-speak- 
ing Jews,  even  if  they  had  learned  to  love 
Jesus  and  look  for  his  return  as  the  Mes- 
siah. It  is  not  a  long  step  from  Philo 
to  Paul.  At  bottom,  the  difference  is  one 
of  temper  rather  than  of  philosophy ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  temper  of 
Paul  in  a  race  that  gave  to  the  world 
Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Uriel  da 
Costa,  Benedict  Spinoza  and  Heinrich 
Heine.  Can  a  convert  become  at  once 
a  reformer  of  the  faith  he  has  embraced? 
That  depends  upon  his  character.  If  his 
conversion  meant  a  long  stride  from  his 
former  position,  the  impetus  that  brought 
him  there  may  easily  have  carried  him 
further.  His  antecedents  prevented  the 
educated  Hellenistic  Jew  from  becoming 
a  follower  of  Jesus  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  Galilean  fisherman  followed 
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him,  or  a  disciple  sitting  at  their  feet. 
He  could  not  bury  his  past,  even  if  he 
would.  But  it  was  not  until  after  years 
of  reflection  that  Paul  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared with  hi^  new  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel,  based  on  the  universalistic  tend- 
ency natural  to  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  Holtz- 
mann  has  rightly  suggested  the  analogy 
of  the  early  radicalism  of  the  reformation 
and  the  subsequent  compromise.  He 
might  have  instanced  many  other  cases. 
The  more  earnestly  it  is  attempted  to  un- 
derstand the  actual  evolution  of  Paulin- 
ism,  the  more  imperative  it  becomes  to 
postulate  a  marked  personality  in  whom 
the  tendencies  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  and 
Palestinian  Pharisaism  met  and  took 
a  new  direction  under  the  influence  of 
a  strong  and  peculiar  Messianic  convic- 
tion, an  unavoidable  and  prolonged  con- 
flict, and  a  retirement  of  the  issues  at 
stake  by  the  gradual  severing  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  its  original  ethnic 
connection.  Such  a  personality  the 
earlier  sources  of  Acts  suggest;  such  a 
conflict  this  compilation  cannot  conceal; 
such  a  shifting  of  view-point  the  author 
plainly  manifests.  If  the  most  original 
form  of  Galatians,  First  and  Second  Cor- 
inthians and  Romans,  came  from  the 
hand  of  Paul,  they  were  probably  written 
between  56  and  60  A.  D. 

Aside  from  the  genuine  sayings  of 
Jesus,  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Gala- 
tians is  the  most  important  utterance  that 
the  Church  has  preserved  from  the  first 
Christian  century.  It  has  perennial  value 
as  a  protest  against  formalism,  as  a  de- 
claration of  religious  independence,  as 
an  announcement  of  the  sufficiency  and 
power  of  "the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life." 
The  message  to  the  Corinthians  reaches 


its  climax  in  the  incomparable  eulogy  of 
love. 

Acts  is  a  compilation.  By  the  use  of 
the  first  person  plural  in  some  sections 
one  of  the  sources  reveals  itself.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  "we- 
source"  was  written  by  a  companion  of 
Paul.  He  may  possibly  have  been  Luke. 
Two  other  sources  seem  to  have  been 
used,  one  being  "the  Acts  of  Peter"  and 
the  other  "the  Acts  of  Paul,"  as  Van 
Manen  has  suggested.  The  compiler  in- 
troduces himself  in  the  preface  as  identi- 
cal with  the  compiler  of  the  Third  Gos- 
pel, and  his  style  and  literary  methods 
bear  out  the  claim.  He  uses  the  same 
freedom  in  modifying  and  expanding  the 
texts  before  him.  Especially  in  the 
speeches  recorded  by  him,  modem  schol- 
ars are  prone  to  see  his  workmanship  or 
the  marks  of  his  retouching  hand.  While 
there  is  less  inclination  than  formerly  to 
ascribe  to  him  a  conscious  purpose  to 
cloak  over  the  differences  between  Paul 
and  the  earlier  apostles,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  he  shows  a  certain  ina- 
bility to  place  himself  objectively  in  the 
period  he  describes,  so  diflferent  in  many 
aspects  from  his  own.  Hence  he  failed 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  early 
charisma  of  "speaking  with  tongues," 
and  makes  the  apostles  preach  in  lan- 
guages they  had  not  learned,  multiplies 
miracles  wrought  by  their  hands,  makes 
them  easily  agree  to  things  that  in  reality 
were  very  hard,  gives  to  Peter  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  and  makes  Paul  walk  about  with 
a  shorn  head  zealous  for  the  Law.  He 
probably  wrote  his  work  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  To  us  it  is  an 
invaluable  source  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  early  development  of  Christianity. 
Nathaniel  Schmidt. 


O  gracious  Mother,  in  thy  vast  eternal  sunlight 

Heal  tiSy  thy  foolish  children,  from  our  sins  ; 

Who  heed  thee  not,  but  careless  of  thy  Presence 

Turn  our  bent  backs  upon  thee,  and  scratch  and  scramble 

In  ash-heaps  for  salvation. — Edward  Carpenter. 
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Books   That  Concern   Us. 


The  Neighbor:  The  Natural  History  of 
Human  Contacts.  By  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

In  this  study  of  "The  Neighbor,"  Professor 
Shaler  deals  chiefly  with  the  Jews  and  Ne- 
groes. The  idea  of  brotherhood  originated 
with  Christ,  he  says.  Before  Christianity, 
there  was  only  tribal  obligation;  outside  of 
the  tribe  all  were  enemies,  and  Dr.  Shaler  pro- 
ceeds to  give  us  the  dealings  of  the  Christian 
with  his  Semitic  brother,  the  Jew,  and  his 
African  brother,  the  Negro.  He  passes  in  re- 
view the  long  crusade  of  race-hatred,  down 
to  our  own  times  and  to  the  very  gates  of 
Harvard  College  itself.  Here  the  professor 
is  on  his  own  ground,  and  his  method  and 
data  are  alike  scientific.  Feeling  that,  in  his 
own  case,  the  anti- Jewish  prejudice,  originally 
very  strong  with  him,  had  been  somewhat 
rubbed  away  by  closer  study  and  observation 
of  the  objectionable  species,  he  selected  a 
score  of  his  best  and  most  trusted  friends  to 
investigate  and  carefully  to  note  the  impression 
they  received  in  personal  contact  with  the 
Jew.  With  but  a  single  exception,  they  all 
agreed  that  whenever  the  Semitic  type  was 
pronounced  and  unmistakable,  they  exper- 
ienced "a  certain  definite  repulsion."  From 
whatever  cause,  they  could  not  quite  explain; 
whether  some  outward  offense  of  manner  and 
cast  of  countenance,  or  else  some  deeper  and 
more  essential  race  antagonism.  Lest  he  him- 
self should  be  adjudged  lax  in  this  respect,  he 
apologizes  to  his  readers.  "It  may  seem,"  he 
says,  "that  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
situation,  in  that  I  have  failed  to  take  proper 
account  of  the  simple  fact  that  they  (the 
Jews)  are  to  our  race  a  very  unpleasant  peo- 
ple." 

In  regard  to  the  Negro,  Professor  Shaler 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  to  divest  himself 
of  any  natural  antipathy.  He  looks  upon 
Negroes  with  amiable  condescension  and  does 
justice  to  their  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
devotion,  and  to  the  imitative  powers  which 
have  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  superiors  of  the  white  race. 
To  prove  his  good  fellowship,  he  relates  this 
anecdote :  Once  when  alighting  from  a  train 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  he  was  greeted  by  a 
Negro  porter,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  and 
at  the  same  moment  by  "the  then  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  I  took  the  Negro's 
hand   first,"   he   tells   us,   "saying  to  his  Ex- 


cellency that  I  always  shook  hands  with  Jeff 
first.    'So  do  I,'  said  the  Governor." 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Shaler  looks  upon 
the  Negro  problem  as  the  most  difficult  one 
the  Aryan  race  has  ever  encountered.  But 
the  professor  is  a  scientist,  and  a  believer  in 
evolution.  He  has  confidence  that,  eventually, 
in  the  course  perhaps  of  another  2,000  years 
the  idea  of  Christian  brotherhood  may  have 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish it  from  plain,  every-day  tribal  barbarism. 

In  his  chapter  entitled  "The  Way  Out,"  Dr. 
Shaler  points  to  the  only  practical  solution  of 
the  race  problem,  namely,  the  teaching  and 
larger  humanity  of  Christ,  "the  Jewish  peas- 
ant," as  he  describes  him,  "who  shapes  to  this 
day,  by  his  brief  and  simple  life,  the  ways  of 
men."  In  which  conclusion  w^e  must  all 
heartily  agree,  provided,  in  the  meanwhile^ 
that  the  professors  and  students  at  our  higher 
seats  of  learning  and  advancement  shall  have 
so  far  overcome  their  anti-Semitic  prejudice 
as  to  admit  into  their  company  this  meek  and 
lowly  Jew — the  Son  of  Man,  in  whom  all  men 
are  truly  brothers. 

The  scientific  analysis  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Human  Contacts  contained  in  Pofcs- 
sor  Shaler*s  pages  is  no  doubt  correct  and 
careful;  but  our  limited  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  discuss  it.  J.  L- 


The  Simple  Home,     By  Charles  Keeler.    San 
Francisco :  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  55  pp. 

This  attractive  little  book,  prettily  illus- 
trated, is  composed  of  five  chapters, — the 
Spirit  of  the  Home,  the  Garden,  the  Building 
of  the  Home,  the  Furnishing  of  the  Home, 
Home  Life.  These  sufficiently  indicate  its 
double  appeal ;  first  to  those  who  arc  planning 
a  simple  home  in  town  or  country;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  those  who  are  striving  with  the 
problems  of  home  life,  and  with  the  task  of 
making  the  home  a  more  adequate  and  gra- 
cious expression  of  that  life  in  its  ideal  sig- 
nificance. The  first  class  will  find  many  prac- 
tical suggestions,  and  behind  them  that  feeling 
for  the  home  and  its  charms  and  sanctities, 
which  alone  can  give  them  meaning.  The 
second  class  will  find  this  in  many  parts  a 
concrete  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  sim- 
plification of  life — the  only  really  promising 
approach  to  that  problem.  The  conditions 
with  which  the  author  deals  are  Californian; 
but  the  principles  upon  which  he  deals  with 
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them  are  easily  to  be  applied  in  other  environ- 
ments. It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  all 
the  writer's  recommendations  (which,  be  it 
said,  are  generally  sober  and  reasoned)  in 
order  to  approve  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
the  feeling  for  simple  comeliness  which  ani- 
mate his  pages.  C. 


Essays  for  the  Day.    By  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.00. 

There  is  nothing  more  than  the  rare  charac- 
ter of  the  author  to  bind  together  the  half 
a  dozen  essays  in  this  volume.  The  titles  indi- 
cate sufficiently  the  diversity  of  the  subjects 
handled :  "The  Church :  Some  Immediate 
Questions,"  "The  Interplay  of  Christianity  and 
Literature,"  "Notes  on  the  Scarlet  Letter" 
"The  Secret  of  Horace  Bushnell,"  "A  Lay- 
man's Reflections  on  Music,"  "A  Cock  to 
Aesculapius."  The  last  three  essays  are  much 
shorter  than  the  first  three,  and  we  feel  that 
if  they  had  been  omitted  we  should  have  had 
a  more  satisfactory  and  unified  book.  In  re- 
ality the  second  essay  on  the  InterplaJ^  of 
Christianity  and  Literature  would  have  formed  a 
very  neat  "trait  d'union"  between  the  first  and 
third.  For  in  the  first  Dr.  Munger  pleads  for 
the  sort  of  Christianity  that  is  the  expression 
of  humanity,  leading  men  to  fellowship. 
"Humanity,"  he  says,  "will  have  its  own,  and 
at  last  will  have  it  in  perfect  accord  with  its 
perfected  self.  Man  will  no  more  fail  to  go 
on  without  striving  for  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  himself  than  he  will  stop  in  his  evolu- 
tion— that  is  not  in  his  own  power."  The 
second  essay  then  (the  most  suggestive  and 
finished  in  the  collection)  goes  on  to  give  illus- 
tration of  the  embodiment  of  this  ceaseless 
thirst  for  the  better  self-expression  in  the 
great  literary  masterpieces  of  the  world.  The 
third  essay  (on  the  "Scarlet  Letter")  would 
then  be  a  single  striking  example  of  the  way 
one  master-mind  comprehended  this  universal 
religion  of  human  brotherhood  and  developing 
self-hood.  It  would  have  left  us  with  a  clear 
and  strong  sense  of  the  universality  of  real 
religion,  which  we  confess  is  a  little  dulled  by 
discussion  of  Horace  Bushnell's  attitude  to- 
w^ard  the  dogmas  of  Trinity  and  Atonement, 
the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  harmony  on  the 
soul,  and  the  rather  fanciful  interpretation  of 
Socrates'  famous  mot  in  the  closing  scene  of 
Plato's  "Phaedo." 

The  essays  are  delightfully  written.  They 
breathe  a  spirit  of  kindly  enthusiasm,  rich 
culture,  and  ample  inspiration.  In  the  re- 
markable  essay  on   "Christianity  and  Litera- 


ture," Dr.  Munger  practically  identifies  Chris- 
tianity with  that  indefinable  "sense  of  oneness 
with  our  kind,"  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  take  the  place  of  creedal  contest  and 
theological  strife.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  and 
Burns  are  "Christians,"  according  to  Dr. 
Munger.  Nay,  even  the  "atheist"  Shelley  and 
the  "infidel"  Voltaire.  "An  earnest  skeptic 
is  often  the  best  man  to  find  the  obscured  path 
of  faith.  **♦  It  is  no  longer  in  order  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  lines  (of  Shelley,  Bryon,  and 
Burns)  that  all  wish  had  not  been  written.  It 
were  more  in  order  to  require  apology  from 
the  theology  that  called  out  the  satire  of 
Burns  and  from  the  ecclesiasticism  that  pro- 
voked the  young  Shelley  to  atheism."  Such 
words  from  a  clergyman  are  brave  and  sig- 
nificant. D.  S.  M. 


The  Society  of  To-Morrow;  a  Forecast  of 
ITS  Political  and  Economic  Organization. 
By  G.  de  Molinari.  Translated  by  G.  P.  H. 
Lee  Warner.    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

M.  de  Molinari's  "Society  of  To-morrow" 
is  a  forecast,  political  and  economic,  of  a 
society  based  on  Peace  instead  of  War.  "The 
most  urgent  need  of  to-day,"  he  says,  "is  the 
abolishment  of  the  state  of  war  in  which  we 
now  live."  And  the  cause  or  rationale  of  this 
existing  condition  is  "the  sovereign  power 
of  governments  over  the  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  individual  which  is  the  sole  fount  and 
spring  of  militarism,  policy,  and  protection." 
The  remedy  lies  in  collectivism;  collective 
organization  and  federation,  collective  justice 
and  assurance  of  peace;  in  a  word,  collective 
civilization.  He  argues  thus:  "Experience 
attests  the  absolute  incapacity  of  man  for 
equitable  judgment  when  his  own  interests 
are  at  stake.  Interest  or  passion  paralyses 
the  capacity  of  right  judgment,  and  leads 
men  to  maintain  the  most  unfounded  preten- 
sions. ***  While  each  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  judgment  is  invariably  subordinate 
to  interest,  and  its  execution  to  the  rule  that 
'right  is  might.'"  And,  as  with  individual 
men,  so  with  individual  states  and  govern- 
ments: "Each  nation  claims  to  be  in  the 
right  ***  and,  finally,  between  nations  as 
between  individuals,  the  victory  is  to  the 
strong  without  regard  to  abstract  right." 
Hence,  war,  with  all  its  dire  consequences 
and  senseless  economic  waste.  "In  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  such  autonomy  (of  indi- 
vidual nations)  increases  every  day,  is  it  prof- 
itable," he  asks,  "that  each  nation  shall  re- 
main   judge    and    executor    of    judgment    in 
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causes  affecting  its  own  interests?"    It  is  not: 
therefore    let    us    have    International    Concert 
and  Jurisdiction.     Whether  the  tie  be  one  of 
compulsion    or    voluntary,    let    there    be    "an 
association  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  with 
the  States  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.    *** 
Such  a  confederacy  could  compel  any  member 
to  submit  all  quarrels  to  some  form  of  sys- 
tematic arbitration,  and  the  verdicts  of  such 
a  tribunal  would  be  sanctioned  by  irresistible 
force"  (  !)  ;    thereby  abolishing  war  and  caus- 
ing inevitable  and  universal  disarmament.    M. 
de  Molinari  draws  up  a  very  neat  and  com- 
pact code,  guaranteeing  "full  security  of  per- 
son and  property,"  regulating  supply  and  de- 
mand  and  providing: 
"A  Universal  Market  for  Products, 
"A  Universal  Market  for  Capital, 
"A  Universal  Market  for  Labor;" 
in  fact,  the  Milennium  of  Peace  and  Plenty. 

There  is  a  certain  naivete  in  M.  de  Moli- 
nari's  propositions.  Past  master  though  he 
be  in  the  science  of  economics,  his  facts  and 
figures  do  not  solve  the  vital  problem  of  War 
and  Peace.  Man  is  a  complex  animal,  scarce 
emerged  from  savage,  animal  evolution;  and 
he  has  yet  far  to  go  before  he  finally  over- 
comes his  fighting  instinct  which  makes  war 
a  savage  passion  with  him. 

M.  de  Molinari's  book  contains,  in  addition 
to  his  own  pages,  a  preface  by  Hodgson  Pratt, 
and  a  preparatory  letter  by  Frederic  Passy, 
the  Czar's  Manifesto  with  notes  from  other 
"peace-loving"  Russians,  and  an  appendix  by 
Edward  Atkinson  with  carefully  compiled 
tables  on  the  cost  of  war.  J.  L. 


Essays  on  Great  Writers.  By  Henry  D. 
Sedgwick,  Jr.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

No  better  words  could  be  found  to  describe 
this  volume  of  essays  than  the  author's  own 
tribute  to  the  essays  of  Macaulay:  "Their  ob- 
jects have  great  range  of  historical  interest; 
vast  knowledge  of  literature  has  been  crammed 
into  their  compass;  mastery  of  rhetoric  colors 
page,  paragraph  and  sentence." 

The  volume  is  not  only  delightful  and  in- 
structive :  it  is  soul-stirring  as  well.  It  strikes 
a  clear  note  of  high  ethical  conviction  in  the 
opening  essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  this 
note  rings  through  the  entire  set.  Whether  he 
is  analyzing  the  marvelous  intellect  of  Ma- 
caulay, or  hobnobbing  with  Montaigne  as  he 
"sits  beside  the  great  boulevard  of  human  ex- 
istence   and    makes    comments    fresh,    frank, 


witty,  wise;"  whether  he  is  laying  bare  the 
poverty  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio's  soul  under- 
neath the  smooth  veneer  of  imported  Parisian 
style,  or  scolding  Thackeray  for  persisting  in 
keeping  his  attention  riveted  upon  the  mean 
and  faithless  characters  that  throng  our 
"Vanity  Fair," — he  is  always  faithful  to  a 
sustained  nobility  of  purpose,  and  holds  the 
subjects  of  his  trenchant  but  delicate  criticism 
to  the  same  high  standard.  He  regards  the 
man  of  letters  as  a  consecrated  being:  he  ap- 
plies to  him  the  brief  but  infinite  commission 
of  the  Gospel :  "Feed  my  sheep."  Men  like 
D'Annunzio,  who  give  a  gilded  stone  instead 
of  bread,  who  proffer  sensuality  and  artistic 
fripper>'  in  the  place  of  a  purifying  passion, 
utterly  fail  to  grasp  the  real  motive  and  soul 
of  true,  lasting  literature.  "Were  it  not  for 
conscience,  honor,  loyalty,  the  primary  in- 
stincts would  never  be  the  subject  of  a  story; 
they  would  stay  in  the  paddocks  of  physiologi- 
cal text-hooks."  And  men  like  Thackeray  re- 
verse the  true  conditions  of  the  effective  re- 
former of  the  world's  wickedness  and  weak- 
ness. "At  odds  with  the  world  and  at  ease 
with  themselves,"  they  "belabor  the  world  with 
vociferous  indignation,  like  the  wind  on  the 
traveler's  back,  and  the  beating  makes  it  hug 
its  cloaking  sins  the  tighter.  Wrong  runs  no 
danger  from  such  chastisement  The  fight 
against  wrong  is  made  by  the  man  discontented 
with  himself  and  careless  of  the  world." 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  essays  in  the 
volume  Mr.  Sedgwick  compares  English  and 
French  literature,  ingeniously  and  persua- 
sively finding  the  cause  for  the  greater  fresh- 
ness, good  sense,  and  variety  of  English  letters 
in  that  spirit  of  noble  curiosity  which  has  sent 
the  Englishman  out  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
to  observe  and  barter.  "French  men  of  letters 
have  not  had  enough  of  this  audacious  spirit 
They  troop  to  Paris,  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  sit  at  their  classical  benches 
since  Paris  became  the  centre  of  France." 

A  delightful  variation  in  the  style  of  the 
essays  is  the  piece  entitled  "A  Holiday  with 
Montaigne."  It  is  a  short  story  of  the  author's 
solitary  canoeing  trip  down  Lake  George  and 
the  Richelieu  River,  solitary  but  for  the  com- 
panionship of  the  precious  volume  with  its 
bronze-and-black  binding. 

The  high  excellence  of  the  essays  on  Scott, 
Montaigne,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  and  D'An- 
nuzio  hardly  seems  to  us  maintained  in  the 
chapter  on  Don  Quixote.  The  author  lays 
rather  heavy  burdens  on  the  reader's  good  will 
to  be  attentive  there. 
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But  the  volume  is  one  of  intense  interest 
and  charming  grace;  a  book  to  be  read  and 
reread.  D.  S.  M. 


Aids  to  the  Study  of  Dante.     By  Charles 
Allen  Dinsmore.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
.    pp.  xiv  and  435.    $1.50  net. 

This  volume  is  a  boon  to  the  English  student 
of  Dante,  bringing  together  much  valuable 
material  concerning  the  poet  and  his  writings, 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  easily 
accessible, — all  of  it  of  first-rate  importance 
and  quality.  It  is  very  well  selected,  with  an 
eye  to  meeting  the  leading  difficulties  which 
beset  the  reader  of  Dante  in  the  endeavor  to 
understand  the  poet's  meaning.  The  aim  is 
to  provide  "aids :"  criticism  is  eschewed.  The 
volume  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Profes- 
sor Charles  Eliot  Norton,  whose  expositions 
are  generously  drawn  upon,  and  who  stands 
in  the  public  eye  for  the  advancement  of  Dante 
studies  in  this  country. 

The  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the 
Times  of  Dante,  by  Dean  Church  and  Profes- 
sor Norton.  Then  follow  the  Sources  of  Our 
Knowledge  of  Dante, — the  Narratives  of  the 
two  Villanis,  and  Boccaccio's  and  Bruni's 
Lives.  There  are  chapters  on  Dante's  "Per- 
sonal Appearance,"  by  Professor  Norton;  on 
the  "Vita  Nuova,"  by  Mr.  Dinsmore,  Adolf 
Gaspary,  and  Professor  Norton ;  on  the  "Minor 
Works,"  by  Norton,  Bryce,  Scartazzini,  Saints- 
bury;  on  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  its  structure, 
cosmograph,  chronology,  etc.,  by  Gardner, 
Federn,  Witte,  Wicksteed,  Comparetti,  Scar- 
tazzini and  Dinsmore,  together  with  a  transla- 
tion, by  Latham,  of  Dante's  Letter  of  Interpreta- 
tion to  Can  Grande.  Finally,  there  are  inter- 
pretations by  Church,  Caspar)',  and  Lov/ell. 
Pictures,  tables  and  diagrams  supply  further 
aids. 

As  Mr.  Dinsmore  remarks,  opinions  must 
differ  as  to  what  is  of  most  importance  in  the 
way  of  explication  and  commentary;  but  he 
has  himself  exercised  uncommonly  good  judg- 
ment in  his  selections,  and  has  compiled  a 
volume  which  no  student  of  Dante  can  afford 
to  be  without.  C. 


Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong:  A  Biograph- 
ical Study.  By  Edith  Armstrong  Talbot, 
300  pp.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  strong,  brilliant  and  striking 
sketch  of  a  great  American ;  one  to  whom  his 
country,  though  loving  and  honoring  him  at 


all  times,  has  not  yet  paid  fit  meed  of  praise 
for  his  life-long  invaluable  services.  "A 
mounted  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Lord," 
was  General  Armstrong,  "a  knight-errant  to 
the  core,"  and  so  gallant  and  splendid  a  per- 
sonality as  to  tempt  the  writer  of  heroic 
tales  to  the  weaving  of  romances  about  so 
brave  a  figure.  The  life  of  Armstrong  should 
stand  beside  that  of  Lincoln  in  our  schools 
and  libraries ;  for  while  Lincoln  gave  the 
blacks  political  freedom,  Armstrong  was  the 
first  to  free  them  intellectually  and  spiritually. 
His  is  a  name  America  should  not  willingly 
let  die, — and  those  who  are  searching  for  new 
hero  stories  to  tell  their  boys  should  read  and 
adapt  the  stories  here  given  of  Armstrong's 
youth  in  Hawaii,  his  young  manhood  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  in  the  Northern  Army,  first 
as  captain,  later  as  major,  colonel,  and  general, 
and  his  great  missionary  life-work  for  thou- 
sands of  black  Americans  at  Hampton.  It 
is  a  splendid  and  inspiring  record.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  General  Arm- 
strong, as  the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute 
and  the  father  of  the  theory  of  industrial 
training  for  undeveloped  races  which  "has 
revolutionized  the  educational  thought  and 
activity  of  a  large  part  of  the  world,"  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  man  toward 
the  solution  of  America's  Negro  problem  and 
the  uplifting  of  all  helpless  and  backward 
races.  This  plan  for  the  training  of  hand, 
head  and  heart  together  which  Armstrong  in- 
vented has .  been  most  effectively  acted  upon 
and  developed  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Booker  T. 
W^ashington,  who  has  done  such  wonders  at 
Tuskegee  in  the  "black  belt"  of  Alabama;  but 
Mr.  Washington  is  himself  the  first  to  give 
honor  where  it  is  due  in  attributing  to  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  the  idea  of  the  moral  value 
of  hand  work. 

Mrs.  Talbot's  book  is  of  intense  interest  to 
all  Americans  as  showing  the  historic  begin- 
nings in  General  Armstrong's  mind  of  the 
wisest  thoughts  that  have  yet  been  thought 
toward  the  solution  of  the  Negro  problem. 
Aside  from  this  interest,  it  is  a  striking  por- 
trayal of  a  noble  and  lovable  character. 

I.  E. 


Mazzini:  The  Prophet  of  the  Religion  op 
Humanity.  By  Louis  J.  Rosenberg. 
Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  composed  of  a  short 
essay  together  with  a  biographical  sketch,  and 
Mazzini's  oration  "To  the  Young  Men  of 
Italy."     Emphasis  is  laid  upon  Mazzini  as  a 
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prophet, — **the  keeper  of  the  fire  of  faith." 
Numerous  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  Italian  patriot  show  his  noble  con- 
ception of  religion;  not  the  narrow,  lifeless 
view  held  by  the  church,  but  religion  as  the 
mainspring  of  all  worthy  activity,  the  belief 
that  life  is  a  "mission,"  and  duty  "its  highest 
law."  In  spite  of  his  ideal,  uncompromising 
character,  it  is  his  deep  sympathy  and  love 
for  his  fellow  men,  wherever  found,  even  more 
than  his  intense  devotion  to  Italy,  which  com- 
mands our  admiration.  As  the  world  advances 
toward  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  Mazzini  will  assuredly  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  contributors  to  the 
religion  of  the  future.  But  his  doctrines  must 
first  be  more  generally  understood;  and  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  "to  create  a  desire  for 
a  more  extensive  study  of  the  work  of  the 
great  Italian,"  is  certainly  a  worthy  one. 

E.  B.  B. 


POETRY. 

William  Butler  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Lit- 
erary Revival.  By  Horatio  Sheafe  Krans. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  pp.  9  and  196.  75 
cents. 

We  have  occasionally  urged  certain  of  our 
friends  to  include  among  their  summer  books 
one  or  two  of  the  distinctively  Celtic  type,  for 
the  unexpressed  reason  that  the.  Celtic  spirit 
is  such  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  failings 
of  the  Saxon  or  Teutonic  temper  which  pre- 
dominates everywhere  around  us.  This  tem- 
per, among  other  things,  is  too  submissive  to 
the  established  fact;  it  is  too  easily  subdued 
to  the  cold,  grey  note  in  its  environment;  it 
too  readily  abandons  its  dreams  and  barters 
its  ideals  for  a  little  ease  and  a  little  gain. 
Here  is  a  volumje  which  pleasantly  opens  the 
gates  upon  the  contrasting  Celtic  world  of 
mystery,  and  dream,  and  audacity.  To  be 
sure,  the  Irish  Literary  Revival,  which  is  here 
treated  of,  is  part  only  of  that  larger  Celtic 
Revival  which  owes  so  much  of  its  vogue  and 
its  wide  appeal  to  Matthew  Arnold's  discrimi- 
nation of  the  alluring  characteristics  of  the 
Celtic  spirit  and  the  magic  of  Celtic  poetry, 
in  his  beautiful  essay  on  Celtic  Literature. 
There  are  many  who  will  recall  the  way  in 
which  his  plea  was  seconded  by  other  pens; 
how  Mr.  George  Meredith  and,  a  little  later, 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  took  a  hand  in  popularizing 
the  virtues  of  the  Celtic  genius,  in  tracing  them 


in  modern  poetry  and  art,  and  in  proclaiming 
a  Celtic  Renascence  full  of  promise  for  Let- 
ters. 

The  movement  has  been  continued  along  two 
lines:  that  of  the  scholars  and  enthusiasts 
who  are  editing,  translating  and  interpreting 
the  large  and  precious  stores  of  Celtic  story 
and  legend  which  are  to  be  found  in  manu- 
script in  the  Libraries ;  and  that  of  the  writers 
who  through  their  own  creative  work  are 
striving  to  express  the  distinctive  spirit  of 
Celtic  song  and  story.  There  are  several 
groups  to  be  distinguished  among  the  latter; 
the  Gaelic  group,  the  Welsh  group,  and  the 
Irish  group  dominated  by  Mr.  Yeats,  who 
commands,  and  on  the  whole  deserves  to 
command,  wider  public  interest  than  any  other 
writer  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Krans'  account  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  the 
Irish  Movement  is  a  notably  competent  and 
sympathetic  piece  of  work  marked  by  intimate 
knowledge  and  fine  insight.  It  shows  a  par- 
donable tendency  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  Movement;  for  after  all,  its  output  of 
important  work, — as  the  account  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  opening  chapter  shows, — is  slight 
But  the  book  has  the  merit  of  seizing  and 
interpreting  the  central  and  vital  qualities  of 
the  Celtic  genius  as  they  are  reflected  in  Mr. 
Yeats's  work.  The  critic  does  not  scruple  to 
discriminate  severely  between  the  really  fine 
and  distinguished  things  which  Mr.  Yeats 
has  written  and  the  poorer  work,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  little,  going  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  it  is  in  his  earliest  work,  especially  in  his 
"Wanderings  of  Oisin,"  that  Mr.  Yeats's  high- 
est qualities  are  to  be  found.  There  has  been 
no  steady  progression  in  his  poetic  work  since 
then.  His  advance  has  been  in  the  field  of 
prose  and  of  criticism,  and  we  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Krans  in  assigning  a  high  place 
among  contemporary  prose  writings  to  many 
of  the  charming  essays  contained  in  his  "Ideas 
of  Good  and  Evil."  His  plays,  we  think,  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  trivial  and  im- 
possible, lacking  that  solid  substance  and 
firmness  of  outline,  that  structural  integrity, 
which  a  work  of  art  must  first  of  all  exhibit. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry  that  Mr. 
Yeats  has  made  his  most  notable  contributions. 
The  witchery  of  the  Celtic  muse,  the  lovely 
mystery  and  the  sweet  dreaming  which  are 
her  birthright,  make  themselves  felt  with  pecu- 
liar grace  and  inevitableness  in  his  best  work. 
We  may  borrow  Mr.  Yeats's  own  title  and  call 
the  world  into  which  he  introduces  us  a  world 
of   Celtic   Twilight;    a   world   in  which   dim 
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figures  move  elusively  in  the  irridescent  mist 
to  a  strange  lilting  music  of  fairy  voices. 

In  spite  of  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  living 
things  which  haunts  Mr.  Yeats's  verse,  he  is  one 
of  the  Celtic  brotherhood  by  this — ^that  mixed 
with  the  fascinating  sensuousness  of  his  vision 
is  a  recurring  strain  of  super-sensuous  passion 
that  culminates  in  an  ecstacy  of  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm. The  real  world  fails  to  satisfy. 
This  is  true,  as  Mr.  Krans  well  shows,  when 
that  master-theme  of  the  poets,  romantic  love, 
is  treated.  A  sense  of  the  fraility  of  worldly 
things  checks  the  passion  of  love,  and  it  is 
transmuted  to  a  longing  for  eternal  and  unfad- 
ing beauty.  There  is  a  mistrust  "of  the  love 
that  goes  out  to  objects  of  human  affection;" 
and  hence  the  women  of  the  poems  tend  to 
become  vague  symbols  of  all  beauty,  and  the 
love  of,  them  to  fade  into  a  shadowy  love  of 
all  loveliness.  It  is  only  when  love  thus  be- 
comes idealized  and  is  quickened  by  deep 
spiritual  longing  and  the  thirst  for  absolute 
beauty,  that  it  takes  on  its  highest  value. 

So  that  Mr.  Krans  seems  to  us  to  be  right 
when  he  selects  as  the  inmost  clue  to  Mr. 
Yeats's  work  that  thirst  for  the  unimaginable, 
and  that  vague  spiritual  longing  for  the  unbe- 
held  which  endows  with  peculiar  radiance  of 
symbolic  suggestiveness  the  actual  facts  of  the 
world  and  of  life.  The  world  becomes  for 
these  Celtic  writers  a  world  of  strange  and 
haunting  symbols  of  spiritual  fact;  and  these 
visions  of  the  imagination  become  more  real 
and  palpable  forces  and  presences  than  the 
verities  of  sight  and  touch.  We  would  com- 
mend our  readers  to  Mr.  Krans*  exposition  of 
the  full  meaning  and  significance  of  these  and 
other  kindred  facts.  He  characterizes  the 
mystic  as  one  for  whom  "the  earth  is  but 
dust  under  his  feet,  a  standpoint  from  which 
to  gaze  into  the  darkness  that,  like  a  heavy 
curtain,  is  drawn  over  the  mysterious  beyond. 
His  energies  are  consentrated  upon  catching 
the  mystic  gleam  and  vision,  upon  hearing  the 
whisper  of  mysterious  voices."  Hence,  the 
quietism  into  which  this  philosophy  leads.  For 
"where  communion  with  the  world  beyond  the 
sense  is  regarded  as  first  and  last  the  one 
important  thing,  it  is  natural  that  the  amelio- 
ration of  man  by  laws,  by  institutions,  by 
changes  in  the  social  scheme  and  by  the  light 
that  comes  from  wider  knowledge  should  be 
matter  of  small  moment"  In  such  a  mood 
Mr.  Yeats  again  and  again  seeks  satisfaction 
in  the  world  of  faery: 

Faeries,  come  take  me  out  of  this  dull  world, 
For  I  would  ride  with  you  upon  the  wind. 


Run  on  the  top  of  the  disheveled  tide. 
And  dance  upon  the  mountains  like  a  flame. 

This  is  a  limited  world,  of  course;  and  we 
long  at  times  for  something  more  of  the 
friendly  human  touch  and  the  self-sufficing 
passion  of  a  more  mundane  mood.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  world  into  which  many  of  us 
would  do  well  to  escape  more  frequently  to 
cultivate  a  desirable  detachment  from  the 
falsifying  commonplace  of  what  we  often  mis- 
mistakenly  called  reality.  C. 


The  Divine  Vision  and  Other  Poems.     By 
"A.  E."    The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25  net. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Krans*  book  on  William 
Butler  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Movement, 
reviewed  above,  will  find  honorable  mention 
made  in  chapter  I.  of  the  writer  of  these  verses. 
His  work  deserves,  it  seems  to  us,  even  higher 
commendation  than  that  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Krans.  Mr.  Russell, — for  such  is  his  name, — 
has  a  poetic  gift  that  is  at  once  delicate  and 
chaste.  His  verse  is  bathed  in  the  spirit  of 
Quiet,  "the  tender  shepherd"  that  keeps  the 
fold  of  dreams.  There  is  in  it  the  charm  of 
peaceful  tarns  and  mid-wood  recesses,  the 
silence  and  the  mystery  of  night,  and  the  rich 
repose  of  the  still  summer. 

In  his  first  volume  of  poems,  "Homeward 
Songs  by  the  Way,"  the  poet  expressed  that 
spiritual  nostalgia,  that  homing  flight  of  the 
soul  toward  its  goal  of  rapturous  union  with 
the  One,  which  is  the  characteristic  trait  of 
the  mystic  The  same  mood  underlies  this 
volume;  but  it  has  grown  in  richness,  and  it 
relates  itself  in  particular  to  the  emotion  of 
love.  These  many  delicate  and  unworldly  love 
strains  illustrate  even  more  pertinently  than 
the  love  poems  of  Mr.  Yeats,  the  Celtic  ten- 
dency to  over-pass  the  boundary  between 
human  love  and  divine,  between  love  for  the 
particular  and  personal  and  love  for  the  uni- 
versal and  impersonal.  There  is  the  same 
longing  here  to  redeem  our  mundane  love 
from  the  touch  of  mortality  and  to  endow  it 
with  an  eternal,  cosmic  meaning.  There  is  the 
same  effort  to  escape  from  what  is  limiting 
to  what  is  boundless  and  timeless;  from  what 
carries  with  it  tears  and  wounds  to  that  which 
is  free  of  pain  and  regret  There  is  the  same 
suspicion  of  merely  human  attachment  as  un- 
certain, and  liable  to  be  as  suddenly  sundered 
as  it  was  blissfully  kindled.  The  kejrnote  is 
struck  early  in  the  volume: 

"Though   your  colleen's   heart  be   tender,   a 
tenderer  heart  is  near. 
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What's  the  starlight  in  her  glances  when  the 

stars  are  shining  clear? 
Who  would  kiss  the  fading  shadow  when  the 

flower- face  glows  above? 
'Tis  the  Beauty  of  all  Beauty  that  is  calling 

for  your  love." 

Assuredly  we  have  not  here  the  love  of 
most  of  the  enamored  poets;  we  have  not 
the  lord  of  terrible  aspect;  rather,  a  dove- 
like presence  that  soothes  the  soul  and  leads 
it  away  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  a  con- 
suming fire  into  coolness  and  quietude: 

"  Do  not  ask  for  the  hands  of  love  or  love's 
soft  eyes : 
They  give  less  than  love  who  give  all,  giv- 
ing what  wanes. 
I   give   you   the   star-fire,   the   heart-way   to 
Paradise, 
With  no  death  after,  no  arrow  with  sting- 
ing pains." 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  power  and 
sweetness  of  this  spiritualized  love  were  to 
be  felt  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  its 
object.  Distance  lends  power  and  enchant- 
ment. Space  and  time  are  indifferent  to  the 
true  lover,  who  will  therefore  shun  the  closer 
touch : 

"  I  feel  your  gay  love  lights  such  love  in  me 
afar, 
I  would  not  have  you  near,  for  eyes  and  lips 

might  mar 
The  silence  where  we  meet  and  star  is  lost 

in  star." 
But  better  still,  as  a  concentrated  expression 
of  this  temper,  is  the  little  lyric  of  two  stanzas 
entitled 

Love  From  Afar. 
"  A  burning  fire  rose  up  within  me ; 
You  were  away  long  miles  apart ; 
You  could  not  wait  the  day  to  win  me. 
But  came  as  lightning  to  my  heart. 

I  call  into  that  flaming  centre 
'Spirit,  I  love  you.'     Far  away 

Fades  from  the  paradise  I  enter 
The  dim,  unreal  land  of  day." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  general  terms  that 
such  love  is  sung.  Some  of  its  effects,  its 
magical  transformation  of  things  and  experi- 
ences, are  more  definitely  suggested.  Thus, 
the  poet  is  transported  in  sympathetic  vision 
to  the  Babylon  of  antiquity,  when  suddenly  the 
young  Babylonian  maid  who  wakens  love  in 
his  heart  becomes  one  with  the  young  Irish 
maiden  at  his  side: 


"  One  drop  of  beauty  left  behind  from  all  the 
flowing  of  that  tide, 

Is  looking  with  the  self-same  eyes,  and  here 
in  Ireland  by  my  side. 

Oh  light  our  life  in  Babylon,  but  Babylon 
has  taken  wings. 

While  we  are  in  the  calm  and  proud  proces- 
sion of  eternal  things." 

So,  too,  does  the  face  of  the  beloved  shine 
with  a  beauty  that  is  not  merely  its  own,  but 
is  an  ingathering  of  the  beauty  that  blos- 
somed in  other  faces  in  the  past,  and  so  be- 
comes the  expression  of  something  more  than 
personal  and  private: 

"  Dream  faces  bloom  around  your  face 
Like  flowers  upon  one  stem; 

The  heart  of  many  a  vanished  race 
Sighs  as  I  look  on  them. 

"  The  sun-rich  face  of  Egypt  glows, 
The  eyes  of  Eire  brood, 
With  whom  the  golden  Cyprian  shows 
In  lovely  sisterhood." 

And  the  very  climax  of  this  mood,  in  which 
what  is  tangibly  human  and  finite  melts  into 
vague  infinitude,  is  reached  when  the  lover 
sings 

"  We  loved  in  infinite  spaces,  forgetting  here 
The  breasts  that  were  lit  with  life  and  the 

lips  so  near; 
Till  the  wizard  willows  waved  in  the  wind 

and  drew 
Me  away  from  the  fulness  of  love  and  down 

to  you. 

Our    love    was    so    vast    that    it    filled    the 

heavens  up; 
But    the   soft   white    form   I    held    was   an 

empty  cup. 
When  the  willows  called  me  back  to  earth 

with  their  sigh, 
And  we  moved  as  shades  through  the  deep 

that  was  you  and  I." 
And  as  a  concluding  instance  of  the  same 
yearning  to  merge  the  human  in  the  divine, 
we  may  quote  another  delicate  and  suggestive 
poem  entitled 

Whom  We  Worship. 
"  I  would  not  have  the  love  of  lips  and  eyes, 
The  ancient  ways  of  love; 
But  in  my  heart  I  built  a  Paradise, 
A  nest  there  for  the  dove. 

I    felt    the    wings    of    light    that    fluttered 
through 
The  gate  I  held  apart; 
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And  all  without  was  shadow,  but  I  knew 
The  bird  within  my  heart 

Then  while  the  innermost  with  music  beat, 

The  voice  I  loved  so  long 
Seemed    only    the    dream    echo,    faint    and 
sweet, 

Of  a  far  sweeter  song." 

We  have  selected  this  aspect  of  A.  E/s 
verse  because  it  is  so  distinctive  and  unique. 
We  know  of  no  poet  who  has  given  so  con- 
sistent an  expression  to  this  attitude  of  his. 
There  are  many,  no  doubt,  to  whom  this  mood 
will  seem  vain  and  forced;  but  he  knows 
little  of  the  highest  reaches  of  idealism  in  the 
poets  who  will  not  recognize  here  one  of  the 
authentic  moods  of  the  human  soul.  Only 
one,  however:  there  are  other  moods, — moods 
that  are  needed,  perhaps,  in  order  to  give  this 
one  its  proper  meaning  and  occasional  spell. 
We  shall  not  try  to  indicate  the  way  in  which 
such  a  view  of  human  life  as  that  involved  in 
these  poems  might  find  incorporation  with 
other  authentic  views  and  moods.  We  will 
only  pay  our  tribute  to  the  genuine  and  deli- 
cate spirit  of  true  poetry  with  which  so  many 
of  these  poems  are  touched,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  we  shall  return  to  them  from  time  to 
time  for  renewed  pleasure.  One  last  quota- 
tion we  will  allow  ourselves — lines  from  the 
poem  entitled  "Dana"  (Hibernian  mother  of 
the  gods),  which  will  add  a  concluding  grace 
to  the  poet's  message: 

I  am  the  tender  voice  calling  "Away," 
Whispering  between  the  beatings  of  the  heart; 
And  inaccessible  in  dewy  eyes 
I  dwell,  and  all  unkissed  on  lovely  lips ; 
Lingering  between  white  breasts  inviolate, 
And  fleeting  ever  from  the  passionate  touch, 
I  shine  afar,  till  men  may  not  divine 
Whether  it  is  the  stars  or  the  beloved 
They  follow  with  rapt  spirit    *    *    ♦    ♦ 
I  am  the  heartbreak  over  fallen  things, 
The  sudden  gentleness  that  stays  the  blow. 
And  I  am  in  the  kiss  that  foemen  give 
Pausing  in  battle,  and  in  the  tears  that  fall 
Over  the  vanquished   foe.     ♦    ♦    *    *  c. 


The  Singing  Leaves:  a  Book  of  Songs  and 
Spells.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.00. 

"The  Singing  Leaves:"  the  title  is  an  invi- 
tation to  summer  companionship;  and  the 
little  square  volume  tempts  to  pocket  famil- 
iarity. To  dip  into  it — and  that  is  the  way  to 
use  it — is  to  light  upon  some  dainty  brevitj' — 


bright,  delicately  veined  leaves  a-flutter  to  an 
easy  rhythm.  A  good  example  of  its  art  is 
this: 

Alms. 
I  met  poor  Sorrow  on  the  way 

As  I  came  down  the  years; 
I  gave  him  everything  I  had 
And  looked  at  him  through  tears. 

"  But  Sorrow,  give  me  here  again 
Some  little  sign  to  show ; 
For  I  have  given  all  I  own ; 
Yet  I  have  far  to  go." 

Then  Sorrow  charmed  my  eyes  for  me 
And  hallowed  them  thus  far: 
"Look  deep  enough  in  every  dark, 
And  you  shall  see  the  star." 

Especially  attractive  and  piquant  are  the 
child-poems  in  the  section  entitled  "The  Little 
Past."  Some  deserve  a  place  with  Steven- 
son's best.  C. 


The   Fire-Bringer.       By     William     Vaughn 
Moody.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.10  net. 

We  are  of  those  who  regard  Mr.  Moody  as 
one  of  our  very  few  hopes  in  the  world  of 
poetry.  We  approach  any  new  venture  of  his 
Muse  with  eager  curiosity  and  expectancy. 
This  latest  production  is  one  that  both  delights 
us  by  reason  of  the  large,  firm  accent  of  the 
verse  and  its  frequent  lyric  sweetness  and 
power;  and  it  disappoints  us  because  we 
think  that  Mr.  Moody  is  wandering  in  a  field 
in  which  his  great  and  distinctive  gift  will 
not  find  due  exercise.  Beautiful  and  affecting 
as  the  poem  is  in  parts,  it  is  not  convincing  as 
a  whole.  The  poet  has  not  that  rare  m>i:ho- 
poeic  faculty  which  Shelley  so  wonderfully 
exhibited  in  his  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  by 
which  the  world  of  mythic  presences  becomes 
really  consistent  and  atmospheric  for  us.  The 
modern  spirit  and  note  too  often  breaks  in 
upon  it;  and  these  half-human,  half-shadowy 
personages, — winged  Prometheus,  shadowed  by 
Jove's  vast  eagle,  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  with 
their  strange  progeny, 

"the  scarce-featured  sons 
Of  stone,  and  daughters  of  the  sullen  glebe," 
are  somehow  not  consistent  creatures  for  the 
imagination.  The  very  central  thought  of  the 
poem  is  perhaps  a  trifle  anomalous.  For  Pro- 
metheus, the  Fire-Bringer,  has  lost  his  sim- 
plicity of  outline.  He  brings  back  to  the  bereft 
world  a  fire  that  is  not  light  merely  but 
warmth;    the   very   fire   of   life,   the   wine  of 
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passion  and  the  pulse  of  love.  It  is  a  very 
strong  and  suggesive  conception,  and  yet  it 
never  blossoms  as  we  feel  it  might,  and  ex- 
pect that  it  will.  The  poet's  symbolism  some- 
how does  not  adumbrate  the  deeper  meanings 
that  lie  folded  in  his  thought,  and  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  terms  too  direct  and  modern.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  passage  in  which  Prometheus 
expresses  his  yearning  as  he  recalls  his  mother, 
Clymene : 

"  O  Mother  Clymene, 
What  of  the  song-thrush  and  the  morning  star, 
The  moon  deep-hung  with  increase  down  the 

dawn, 
The  wet  fields  brightening  fast,  the  hour  thy 

pangs 
Came  on  thee  for  my  sake  ?    What  of  the  earth 
Thou  loved'st  so  well   and  taught'st  me  well 

to  love? 
— Hears  not!     'Twas  long  ago.     *    *    * 

One  deep,  deep  hour  I 
To  drop  ten  thousand  fathoms  softly  down 
Below  the  lowest  heaving  of  life's  sea, 
Till  memory,  sentience,  will,  all  are  annulled. 
And   the  wild   eyes  of  the   must-be-answered 

Sphinx, 
Couchant  at  dusk  upon  the  spirit's  moor. 
Blocking  at  noon  the  highway  of  the  soul. 
At  morn  and  night  a  spectre  in  her  gates, — " 

But  let  us  pay  due  tribute  to  the  spell  which 
the  rich  beautiful  verse  so  continually  lays 
upon  us.  We  know  not  whether  to  praise 
more  the  fine  management  of  the  blank  verse 
in  which  most  of  the  poem  is  written,  or  those 
more  irregular  choric  measures,  largely  in 
irregular  rhymed  verse,  or  some  of  the  lyrics 
which  star  the  poem.  As  an  example  of  the 
blank  verse,  let  us  take  two  passages  in  which 
Prometheus  is  described,  passages  that  will 
gain  in  interest  for  us  if  we  recall  the  concep- 
tion which  we  find  in  Shelley : 

"  He  would  catch 
The  hurled  thunder-bolt,  and  forge  from  it 
A  reaper's  hook ;   the  vials  of  white  wrath 
He  spills  to  make  a  wine-cup  for  a  feast ; 
Curses  he  knows  not  from  the  gifts  of  love; 
And  in  the  shadow  of  this  death,  even  here. 
As    low   as    from   her  pitch   of   pride   earth's 

fallen. 
He  will  be  plotting  that  whereby  to  climb 
And  lift  us  high  above  the  peaks  of  God 
One  dizzy  instant,  ere  we  fall  indeed . 
And  he  with  us  forever ! 

Thou  hast  found  out  wild  pathways   for  our 
treading. 


Whispered  us  Nature's  secrets,  given  to  our 

hand 
The  spirit  of  fire  and  all  its  restless  works. 
Yea,  blown  aflame  our  all  too  eager  blood 
Till  earth  went  red  and  reeling  like  a  torch 
When  Dionysus  calls  under  the  moon." 

And  we  may  fitly  follow  this  by  a  few  lines 
descriptive  of  the  companion  spirit  of  Pan- 
dora, who  is  the  radiant  genius  of  constant 
love. 

"  She  opens  sunny  doors,  which  ere  we  look 
Are  closed  foreverlasting,  and  their  places 
Not  to  be  guessed.    **♦♦♦♦♦ 
She  jetteth  gladness  as  a  sacred  bird, 
That  o'er  the  springtime  waves,  at  large  of 

dawn. 
Off  Delos,  to  the  wakening  Cyclades 
Declares  Apollo." 

The  large  scenery  of  the  poem  demands  also 
a  large  reverberant  note  in  the  verse;  and 
here  again  Mr.  Moody  does  not  fail  us,  as  for 
instance,  in  these  lines  in  which  Pyrrha  an- 
nounces the  advent  of  light  in  the  rising  stars : 

"  The  veil  that  hid  the  holy  sky  is  rent ; 
The  vapors  ravel  down ;  and  a  bright  wind 
Blows,    that    the    planets    and    the    shoaled 

worlds 
Stoop  from  their  dance,  and  wheel  and  shout 

again, 
Scattering  influence  as  a  maenad  shakes 
Pine  sparks  and  moon  dew  from  her  whirl- 
ing hair." 

Of  the  more  beautiful  choric  measures  it 
is  diflicult  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
example,  because  the  real  charm  of  the  music 
is  not  to  be  felt  save  in  the  longer  units 
with  their  waving  intricacy  of  movement. 
Thus  the  following  opening  lines  from  a 
"Chorus  of  Young  Women"  give  but  a  weak 
impression  of  the  full  harmony  of  the  Chorus 
as  a  whole: 

"  Ere  our  mothers  gave  us  birth, 
Or  in  the  morning  of  the  earth 
The  high  gods  walked  with  the  daughters 

and  found  them  fair, 
Ere  ever  the  hills  were  piled  or  the  seas  were 

spread, 
His  arm  was  over  our  necks,  my  sisters,  his 

breath  was  under  our  hair!"    *    *    *    * 
As  for  the  lyrics,  sung  chiefly  by  Pandora, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  that  which  is 
part  of  the  music  of  the  triumphant  close : 
**  I  stood  within  the  heart  of  God ; 

It  seemed  a  place  that  I  had  known: 

(I  was  blood-sister  to  the  clod, 

Blood-brother  to  the  stone.) 
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I  found  my  love  and  labor  there, 
My  house,  my  raiment,  meat  and  wine, 
My  ancient  rage,  my  old  despair, — 
Yea,  all  things  that  were  mine. 

I  saw  the  spring  and  summer  pass. 
The  trees  grow  bare,  and  winter  come ; 
AH  was  the  same  as  once  it  was 
Upon  my  hills  at  home. 

Then  suddenly  in  my  own  heart 

I  felt  God  walk  and  gaze  about ; 

He  spoke ;   His  words  seemed  held  apart 

With  gladness  and  with  doubt. 

"  Here  is  my  meat  and  wine,"  He  said, 
"  My  love,  my  toil,  my  ancient  care ; 

Here  is  my  cloak,  my  book,  my  bed. 

And  here  my  old  despair. 

"  Here  are  my  seasons :    winter,  spring, 
Summer  the  same ;  and  autumn  spills 
The  fruits  I  look  for;    everything 
As  on  my  heavenly  hills." 

Although,  then,  the  poem  may  not  satisfy 
us  as  a  whole,  and  although  we  may  regret 
that  Mr.  Moody  should  not  seem  to  be  moving 
along  the  lines  of  his  highest  promise,  we  can, 
nevertheless,  greet  this  as  a  volume  of  noble 
numbers,  worthy  to  be  read  and  reread  in  the 
large  margin  of  summer  leisure.  C. 


The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Re- 
ligion OF  THE  Spirit.  By  Auguste  Saba  tier. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $3.50. 

Mrs.  Louise  Houghton*s  translation  of  the 
remarkable  book  which  Auguste  Sabatier  left 
as  his  religious  will  and  testament  will  be 
welcomed  by  English  and  American  readers 
as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  absorbing 
discussions  of  liberty  and  authority  in  religion 
that  have  ever  been  published.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  us  that  this  book  should  not 
answer  once  for  all  the  anxious  questions  of 
the  mind  involved  in  the  struggle  between 
adherence  to  an  inherited  dogma  and  the  im- 
pelling power  of  original  conviction.  In 
splendid  logical  sequence  Dean  Sabatier 
traces  the  development,  first,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  dogma  of  authority  as  built  up 
on  Church  and  tradition,  establishing  itself 
in  the  episcopate  and  immovably  fixing  it- 
self in  the  infallible  Pope  of  the  Vatican 
Decree.  Roman  Catholic  writers  and  critics 
would,  of  course,  take  exception  to  Saba- 
tier's  method;     and    they    have    done    so    in 


ample  numbers,  not  because  they  could  point 
to  any  particular  statement  of  fact  as  a  mis- 
statement, but  because  their  interpretation  of 
every  historical  fact  is  different.  The  Pro- 
testant theologian  writes  here  purely  as  an 
historian:  he  has  accepted  the  truth  of  evolu- 
tion in  history;  he  believes  that  every  doc- 
trine has  had  its  definite  rise,  development, 
and  final  condemnation  or  consecration  in  the 
field  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  human  his- 
tory; hence  his  method  is  experimental, 
empirical.  The  Roman  Catholic,  on  the  other 
hand,  writes  always  and  necessarily  as  an 
apologist:  for  him,  above  and  beyond  every 
historic  fact,  is  the  accepted  system,  an  in- 
soluble, irreducible  minimum  of  a  holy  tradi- 
tion inviolably  guarded  by  the  holy  Church; 
hence  his  method  is  dialectic,  formal.  There 
can  come  no  reconciliation  of  these  methods, 
because  they  are  separated  "toto  coelo"  in  their 
premises.  As  Sabatier  says  in  the  preface  of 
his  book,  "to  accept  the  one  (the  experi- 
mental) is  at  once  to  mark  the  other  (the 
formal)  as  insufficient  and  outworn."  The 
liberal  Catholic  then  will  commend  Sabatier 
for  his  diligence,  and  will  smile  at  his  naive 
neglect  of  the  power  of  the  great  Institution; 
the  illiberal  Catholic  will  anathematize  him  as 
an  infidel. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  book  Sabatier 
subjects  dogmatic  Protestantism  to  a  searching 
critique,  and  his  conclusions  are  even  more 
unfavorable  to  the  champions  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture  than  to  those  of  the  finality  of  Cath- 
olic tradition.  Like  Harnack  in  his  famous 
pages  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Dogmenge- 
schichte,  Sabatier  finds  in  the  true  Protestant 
principle  an  utter  denial  and  negation  of  any 
authority  imposed  from  without.  To  elevate 
the  letter  of  Scripture  above  the  inward  testi- 
mony of  conviction,  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing the  infallibility  of  the  tradition  which  has 
sanctioned  the  letter  of  Scripture,  Sabatier 
finds  to  be  a  most  illogical  and  baneful  thing. 
Rome  is  more  consistent :  historically  tradition 
did  sanctify  Scripture. 

Haying  analyzed  and  found  inadequate  both 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  dog- 
mas of  authority,  Sabatier  proceeds  to  the 
constructive  part  of  his  work,  which  is  to  de- 
velop a  theology  truly  scientific;  based  on 
history  and  psychology  alone.  "The  question 
is  no  longer  of  theology  being  the  queen  of  the 
other  sciences,  but  whether  they  will  accept 
her  as  their  sister."  M.  Sabatier  believes  they 
will  be  glad  to  "accept  her  as  their  sister,"  and 
as  their  elder  sister  at  that.   The  new  theology, 
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as  developed  by  M.  Sabatier,  is  a  system 
familiar  to  the  student  of  modern  French 
Protestantism  as  "Symbolo-Fideism" — a  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  modem  Parisian  school 
of  Menegoz,  Berger,  R^ville,  Lods  and  others 
In  a  word  it  is  this:  There  is  but  one  article 
in  our  creed — Faith  in  Christ  as  deliverer  from 
sin;  and  every  dogma,  form,  rite,  that  has  had 
life  has  been  in  some  poor  measure  a  symbol 
of  this  faith. 

For  ourselves,  we  frankly  confess  that,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  criticism  and  bold 
construction  of  M.  Sabatier's  book,  his  final 
conclusions  are  not  convincing.  There  is  little 
besides  subjective  mysticism  in  the  Symbolo- 
Fideism  of  his  school.  It  still  assumes  the 
very  point  in  question,  namely,  the  finality  of 
the  Christian  "revelation."  It  still  fails  to 
be  just  to  extra-Christian  righteousness.  Sa- 
batier says  as  almost  his  parting  word:  "The 
line  of  all  peoples  as  they  press  toward  the 
realization  of  the  true  humanity  necessarily 
passes  by  way  of  Christianity."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  either  ambiguous  or  unfair,  according 
as  one  interprets  the  last  few  words.  Saba- 
tier has  risen  above  particularism  and  dog- 
matism. One  further  step  was  necessary:  to 
rise  above  "faith"  and  "symbol"  and  their 
combination,  to  a  position  of  truly  scientific 
analysis  of  ethical  and  religious  character. 

D.  S.  M. 


Human  Work.    By  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  dispenser  of  salt  and  of  leaven  is  Mrs. 
Oilman,  and  in  this  latest  book  she  offers  a 
salt  which  is  urgently  needed  by  the  society 
of  to-day.  Her  thesis  is  the  saving  quality, 
the  preserving  quality  of  work.  "Every  man's 
task  is  his  life  preserver,"  said  the  sage  of 
Concord  years  ago.  "Human  work  is  Human- 
ity's life  preserver"  in  effect,  says  Mrs.  Oilman 
to-day:  "to  become  better  as  individuals  has 
long  been  preached  to  us;  to  become  better  as 
a  race  is  no  unnatural  proposition." 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  By  a  thorough- 
going social  "spring-cleaning,"  says  Mrs.  Gil- 
man,  which  shall  sweep  out  of  the  popular 
mind  for  good  certain  superstitions  and  an- 
cient falsehoods  about  work  to  which  are 
traceable  all  of  our  most  conspicuous  dis- 
tresses, chiefly  economic;  by  ceasing  to  be- 
lieve that  work  is  degrading  or  irksome  or 
what  not,  and  then  by  "assuming  the  right 
functional  relation  to  society  and  to  one  an- 
other,— not   by   charity,    nor   benevolence,    nor 


philanthropy,  nor  self-immolation,  nor  self- 
sacrifice,  but  simply  by  finding  and  holding  our 
proper  place  in  the  Work  in  which  and  by 
which  we  live."  She  holds  that  if  a  man  is  in 
his  right  place  in  the  social  economy,  and  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  of  "doing  what  he  is 
best  fitted  for  to  the  height  of  his  best  powers," 
then  he  is  happy.  "To  find  your  right  place, 
to  do  your  right  work,"  she  declares,  "is  the 
basis  of  all  virtue,  joy  and  growth." 

In  clearing  the  arena  for  action,  the  writer 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  assumes  the 
role  of  iconoclast — a  most  entertaining  and 
convincing  iconoclast — and  fairly  pulverizes 
several  ancient  gods  of  clay  which  we  profess 
to  have  ceased  to  worship  and  yet  keep 
solemnly  standing  among  the  Penates.  These 
venerable  bogies  she  names :  the  Ego  Concept, 
the  Pay  Concept,  the  Want  Theory,  the 
Self-interest  Theory,  etc  The  "Ego  Con- 
cept" (the  individualistic  theory)  she  treats 
as  follows:  The  Concept  that  society  is 
an  organism  is  not  new  in  the  world; 
but  some  still  deny  it  because  of  the  "tem- 
porary detachableness  of  the  individual  being." 
They  cite  Robinson  Crusoe.  "This  answer 
shows  great  lack  of  biological  knowledge.  If 
I  say  'There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tree  without 
roots/  it  might  be  replied  'But  there  is!  See 
my  Christmas  tree?'  Yes,  but  it  is  not  really 
a  tree,  it  is  timber ;  it  cannot  last  nor  grow  nor 
reproduce  its  kind.  I  may  say  'There  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  man  without  a  head,'  and 
someone  replies,  'But  there  is !  See  this  gentle- 
man on  the  dissecting  table  and  his  head  on 
the  tray  yonder!'  That  is  not  a  man,  it  is  a 
corpse.  So  to  this  perfectly  true  statement, 
'There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  solitary  human 
creature, — the  man  on  a  desert  island  is  no 
answer.  His  connection  with  the  society  which 
evolved  him  being  severed,  he  may  continue 
to  live  as  an  animal,  but  is  in  process  of  de- 
cay as  a  human  being;  he  is  an  ex-man."  The 
truth  established,  then,  is  that  men,  as  human 
beings,  cannot  live  apart  from  society. 
Whether  we  are  willing  to  go  to  the  length 
of  wholly  sinking  the  individual  in  the  social, 
as  the  author  does,  is  another  question. 

After  such  strenuous  housecleaning,  the 
author  advances  her  theory  of  the  nature  of 
society  (a  veritable  organism)  and  of  the 
nature  of  work.  "Work  is  human  life." 
♦**  "the  accumulation  and  discharge  of  energy 
is  precisely  what  an  organism  is  for."  She 
offers  the  Leibnizian  generalization,  which  is 
the  key  to  her  thought  on  this  whole  subject 
of  work,  that  '7«  that  transmission  of  energy 
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which  seems  to  be  the  business  of  the  universe 
an  increasing  complexity  of  mechanism  is  evi- 
dently called  for  because  it  has  been  produced 
and  maintained.  ***  Society  as  a  component 
part  of  the  universe  and  as  the  most  complex 
mechanism  yet  evolved,  is  obedient  to  uni- 
versal law  when  it  opposes  no  obstacles  to  the 
free  flow  of  social  energy.  The  Ego  Concept 
for  centuries  "has  successfully  evaded  the 
recognition  of  Christianity's  great  central 
truth  that  man  is  one;  that  we  are  inextricably 
interconnected  and  cannot  be  considered  sep- 
arately.   ♦** 

Using  human  in  this  sense,  the  writer  dis- 
tinguishes between  work  and  human  work,  this 
last  being  work  done  together  in  the  interests 
of  all.  She  gives  an  interesting  pedigree  of 
Work,  tracing  it  back  to  "the  humble  squaw 
who  drops  com  in  the  stick-ploughed  field" 
and  declares  that  Work's  earliest  progenitor 
— the  taproot  of  its  family  tree — was  mother- 
energy  producing  for  its  young.  Of  this  pre- 
historic and  dawningly  "omniistic"  squaw  the 
author  says :  "But  she,  not  hungry,  makes  the 
com  grow,  ***  she  makes  the  tent,  the  moc- 
casins, the  dish  and  basket.  She,  first  on  earth, 
xvorks;  and  she  works  for  others.  ***  Work 
was  primarily  an  extension  of  the  maternal 
function."  First,  mother  labor;  next,  slave 
labor;  so  up  through  serfdom  to  contract,  to 
our  present  system  of  free  wage  labor;  the 
last  step, — one  we  are  most  of  us  just  learning, 
— is  man  working  for  mankind,  working  not 
for  pay,  but  from  the  action  of  natural  social 
forces.  "Work  is  an  expenditure  of  energy 
by  society  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  organic 
functions.  It  is  performed  by  highly  special- 
ized individuals  under  press  of  social  energy, 
and  is  to  them  an  end  in  itself,  a  condition 
of  their  existence  and  their  highest  joy  and 
duty." 

But  the  argument  of  the  book  is  only  a  part 
of  the  pleasure  which  it  yields.  The  book  is 
itself  so  human,  full  ol  clever  "asides"  for  the 
reader's  private  ear — always  with  a  laugh  in 
them.  It  is  the  deliverance  of  a  thinker  who 
works  and  who  profoundly  believes  in  work. 
It  is  the  production  of  an  artist  who  knows  her 
art,  of  a  woman  who  is  tremendously  in  earn- 
est all  the  time,  but  who  is  gifted  with  so 
electric  a  wit  and  so  brilliant  and  Puckish  a 
fancy,  that  her  pages  fairly  ripple  with 
laughter.  The  book  will  be  found  as  highly 
entertaining  as  it  is  suggestive  and  valuable 
reading.  I-  E. 


Methods  of  Social  Advance.     Edited  by  C. 
S.  Loch.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

This  book  consists  of  seventeen  papers  read 
and  discussed  by  various  persons  at  special 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Charity 
Organization  Society.  The  themes  were  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  from 
C.  S.  Loch,  which  forms  the  introduction  to 
the  volume.  While  each  writer  is  responsible 
for  his  own  paper,  the  range  of  subjects  shows 
how  broad  is  the  outlook  of  the  society;  their 
presentation  of  detail  how  thorough  are  its 
methods. 

The  underlying  idealism  of  the  book  is  em- 
bodied in  the  quotation  on  its  title  page, — "If 
citizens  be  friends  they  have  no  need  of  justice ; 
but,  tho'  they  be  just,  they  need  friendship  or 
love  also ;  indeed,  the  completest  realization  of 
justice  seems  to  be  the  realization  of  friendship 
or  love  also."  This  idealism  is  emphasized  in 
the  closing  paper, — and  it  is  fitting  that  this 
is  written  by  Mr.  Loch,  the  secretary  of  the 
society  and  the  pioneer  in  that  movement  to- 
ward the  loving  "keeping  of  our  brother"  for 
which  charity  organization  stands, — where 
charity  is  defined  not  as  "general  philanthropy 
or  any  of  the  diverse  forms  of  relief,"  but  a 
principle  on  which  society  is  ultimately  based, 
namely,  love  working  through  the  individual 
and  social  life. 

The  ideals  of  the  book  are  individualistic, 
not  socialistic.  It  advocates  definite  next  steps 
which  will  facilitate  the  advance  of  each  part 
of  our  social  organism,  and  the  foundations 
of  which  are  discipline,  sympathy  and  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  the  most  definite  opposing  of 
charity,  as  here  defined,  to  socialism  is  in  the 
fourth  paper,  on  "Physical  Education,"  where, 
after  the  absolute  necessity  of  physical  train- 
ing for  the  better  development  of  the  masses 
of  English  children  has  been  pointed  out, 
there  occurs  the  following  significant  sentence : 
"If  the  children  are  not  sufficiently  nourished 
to  undergo  it  (physical  education),  then 
charity  must  step  in  and  feed  them  or  arrange 
for  their  being  fed,  since  the  menace  of  social- 
ism, with  its  far-reaching  complications  which 
a  further  extension  of  State  interference  be- 
tween child  and  parent  might  involve,  has  to 
be  considered." 

Although  the  terms  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed are  often  peculiarly  English,  as  in  the 
case  of  separate  payment  of  rates,  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  painfully  familiar  to  us 
here.  The  lack  of  systematic  relation  between 
institutional    relief    and    personal    and    local 
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charity,  of  any  administrative  centre  for  asso- 
ciation and  guidance,  the  best  means  of  edu- 
cating ignorant  or  careless  mothers,  the 
method  and  extent  of  investigation  preceding 
rehef,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  consumptive 
dismissed  from  the  sanitarium, — these  are 
some  of  the  questions  we  are  as  wont  to  dis- 
cuss as  our  ^English  cousins.  In  some  cases 
we  seem  the  nearer  than  they  to  an  answer, 
as  in  the  inspection  and  certification  of  milk 
by  the  Department  of  Health;  in  the  present 
movement  toward  the  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis ;  in  the  medical  inspection  of  our  schools, 
and  still  more  in  the  recently  appointed  school 
nurses;  and  in  our  State  Board  of  Charities. 
On  the  other  hand,  plans  new  to  us  are  sug- 
gested, among  them  the  "hospital  almoner," 
part  of  whose  work  it  is  to  sift  applicants  for 
free  treatment,  "eliminating  from  them  those 
whose  circumstances  do  not  entitle  them  to 
such  treatment." 

The  book  is,  in  short,  a  sane  and  weighty 
addition  to  social  literature.  M.  A.  H. 


the  author  always  escapes  the  danger  of  fool- 
ish radicalism.  J.  L.  E. 


EDUCATION. 

Working  with  the  People.  By  Charles 
Sprague  Smith.  A.  Wessels  Company,  50 
cents. 

The  little  book  describes  the  workings  of  the 
extremely  interesting  organization  known  as 
the  People's  Institute.  Though  brief,  the  treat- 
ment is  comprehensive  and  intensely  interest- 
ing, combining  the  rare  qualities  of  definite- 
ness  and  breadth.  All  the  chapters  are  of 
value,  but  the  last,  on  "Progressive  Dem- 
ocracy," is  of  perhaps  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance. Professor  Smith  has  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  his  great  audiences,  and  can  report 
with  real  authority  upon  the  phases  of  Nev.' 
York  life  which  he  has  been  studying. 

The  People's  Institute  is  an  educational  or- 
ganization,— educational  not  simply  in  the  in- 
tellectual sense,  although  that  is  one  of  its 
best  features,  but  educational  from  the  social 
standpoint.  One  especially  fine  feature  of  the 
Institute  is  that  it  deals  with  human  beings 
not  as  members  of  this  or  that  political  party, 
religion,  social  caste,  or  economic  theory;  but 
just  as  men  and  women,  members  of  the 
human  brotherhood.  The  chapter  on  the 
"People's  Club'*  is  not  only  instructive,  but 
must  be  inspiring  to  all  social  workers.  Any 
social  worker  who  desires  to  get  suggestions 
and  inspiration  in  his  work  will  read  it  with 
real  gratitude.  Every  page  of  the  little  book 
reveals  the  possibility  of  social  progress ;    but 


The  Secret  of  Herbart.  By  F.  H.  Hayward. 
London :  Swan  Sonnenscheim  &  Co.,  pp.  xiv 
and  96:    2  shillings. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  book  in  aim 
and  temper.     At  first,  as  we  read  through  the 
opening  half,  we  felt  reminded  of  the  remark 
of   the   gentleman    who   had   labored   through 
Dr.    Hutchinson    Stirling's    recondite    "Secret 
of  Hegel" :    'Well,  he  has  managed  to  keep  it 
pretty    well,'    for   the    volume   begins    with    a 
formal  program  of  four  points  to  be  supported, 
only  to  wander  off  into  a  discursive  treatment 
of  the  educational  situation  in  England,  until 
midway,  on  p.  43,  we  are  encouraged  by   the 
statement  that  "We  are  getting  on  the  scent 
of  the  Secret  of  Herbart"     In  the  course  of 
this    circuitous    approach.    Dr.    Hayward    dis- 
closes the  vacuity  of  educational  thought  and 
inspiration    in    England,    and    pleads    for    an 
educational  revival,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that 
religion  is  unable  alone  to  suppress  evil,  that 
morality  depends  much  less  upon  religion  than 
upon  education,  and  that  a  true  science  and  art 
of   education,    freed    from   the   nugatory   doc- 
trine of  free  will,  is  alone  equal  to  the  task  of 
taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world.     How?     By 
the  Herbartian  recipe  of  interest     But,  as  Dr. 
Hayward   reports,   it  is   a   difficult  matter    to 
develop  interest.     Why?     Because  the  corre- 
lated principle  of  apperception  is  not  recog- 
nized.   "The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  are 
not  'interested'  in  English  Literature  or  Eng- 
lish   History;    owing   to   a   limited   and   non- 
humanistic  education,  their  minds  have  never 
accumulated  a  sufficiency  of  ideas  to  generate 
the  apperceptive  process."     A  certain  outfit  of 
ideas,  a  certain  initial  richness  of  mental  food 
supply,    is    absolutely    necessary.     Upon    this, 
virtue  itself  depends;    for  character  is  rooted 
in  ideas.     He  insists,  then,  as  all  good  Her- 
bartians  do,  that  the  foremost  need  in  educa- 
tion is  not  that  the  mind  should  be  exercised 
(not     "formal     discipline,"     as     it     is     often 
phrased),  but  that  it  should  be  fed — fed  above 
all  with  rich  historical  and  biographical  ideas, 
with  great  literature,  with  the  humanities. 

So,  then,  the  "Message"  of  Herbart  is  In- 
terest, and  his  "Secret"  is  Apperception. 
"Cultivate  Interests,  even  in  humble  subjects, 
and  you  give  life  a  certain  momentum  which 
will  carry  it  past  the  dangerous  points  where 
temptation  lurks."  As  for  Apperception, 
it  is  maintained  that  "men  are  blind  to  moral 
truths  unless  there  has  grown  up  within  them 
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a  sensitive  retina  composed  of  thousands  of 
elements.  In  Herbart's  words  there  must  be 
'points  of  contact' " 

This  is  worth  saying,  especially,  we  presume, 
in  England.  It  has  been  said  a  good  many 
times  in  this  country,  where  Herbart's  mission- 
aries are  numerous  and  vigorous.  Shall  we 
say  that  we  are  passing  beyond  this  to  a  wider 
gospel?  Yes;  Herbart  alone  is  not  sufficient 
unto  salvation.  There  are  factors  in  educa- 
tion emphasized  by  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and 
others, — emotional  and  volitional  and  motor 
factors,  of  which  Herbart  did  not  take  account. 
Nevertheless,  Herbart  is  still  among  the 
prophets;  and  we  hope  that  his  voice  will 
find  such  clear  echoes  as  resound  in  this  vig- 
orous and  stimulating  little  volume.  C. 


The  Philosophy  of  Education.  By  Herman 
Harrell  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Dartmouth  College.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

This  wofk  aims  "to  help  remove  the  veil 
from  the  face  of  educational  truth  in  the  light 
of  which,  perhaps,  some  confused  teacher  may 
find  the  way  to  his  appointed  task." 

The  author  discusses  education  in  its  bio- 
logical, philosophical  aspects,  finally  explain- 
cal  and  philosophical  aspects,  finally  explain- 
ing his  conception  of  the  meaning  of  philos- 
ophy— "idealistic  theism." 

The  language  is  clear  and  forcible,  often 
epigrammatic.  Quotations  from  eminent  writers 
on  education  are  freely  and  scientifically  used, 
and  the  discussion  frequently  turns  to  current 
educational  problems. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, it  is  not  strange  that  the  few  pages  of 
discussion  allotted  to  the  various  questions 
sometimes  leave  the  reader  unconvinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  conclusions  reached.  The  value 
to  teachers  lies  rather  in  the  suggestions  of 
the  possibility  of  a  larger  meaning  in  their 
daily  work,  and  a  consequent  broader  view  of 
its  details. 

The  book  will  hardly  inspire  the  routine 
teacher  nor  the  philosophical  critic,  but  those 
who  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author's  pref- 
atory statement  and  read  the  following  pages 
in  its  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  with  the 
inspiration  of  high  educational   ideals. 

W.  E.  S. 


other  magazines,  and  deserved  reprinting  for 
their  helpfulness  in  the  solution  of  some 
pressing  school  questions.  There  is  in 
Chapter  I  an  endeavor  "to  extend  and 
strengthen  conceptions  already  set  forth 
in  certain  portions  of  an  earlier  book, 
'Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.' " 
"Chapter  II,  by  means  of  a  brief  historical 
survey  of  American  secondary  schools,  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  no  public  school  can 
survive  and  prosper  that  does  not  offer  equal 
opportunities  to  all  who  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port." Then  follow  discussions  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  school  to  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity, the  elective  system,  the  complete  artic- 
ulation of  the  various  sections  of  the  school, 
including  a  six-years'  program  for  the  High 
School;  all  of  which  are  well  worth  reading 
by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  ways  in 
which  the  school  is  meeting  the  demands  for 
readjustment  made  upon  it  by  modem  society. 

The  chapters  on  the  School  and  the  Home 
may  also  be  commended  to  parents  as  a  valu- 
able presentation  of  a  subject  of  vital  import- 
ance to  them. 

Professor  Hanus  has  often  spoken  of 
"the  necessity  of  organizing  contemporary 
educational  experience  in  order  to  bring  the 
testimony  of  experience  to  bear  in  effective 
manner  on  the  solution  of  educational  prob- 
lems." His  call  has  stimulated  the  Forum  to 
increased  activity  in  this  direction,  resulting 
in  the  organization  of  a  Society  for  Educa- 
tional Research,  and  has  led  to  the  naming 
of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  by  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union.  F.  A.  M. 


A  Modern  School.    By  Paul  H.  Hanus.    The 
Macmillan  Co.    $1.25. 

Most   of   these   chapters    have   appeared   in 
the  Forum,  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  and 


The  Educational  Theory  of  Immanuel 
Kant.  Translated  and  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Edward  Franklin  Buchner, 
Ph.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Lippincott  Educational 
Series,  edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Ph.  D.,  L.L.  D.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  volume  to  be  welcomed  by  educa- 
tors, if  only  because  it  offsets  a  tendency 
among  American  educational  theorists  at  the 
present  time  to  overwork  the  empirical  and 
to  pay  scant  regard  to  what  Dr.  Brumbaugh, 
in  his  introduction  calls  "the  teleologic  as- 
pects of  educational  theoo'."  That  all  this 
empiricism,  these  statistical  studies  and  in- 
vestigations into  child-nature,  adolescence  and 
what  not,  are  of  great  value  and  full  of  sug- 
gestion, no  one  would  deny;  but  they  ob- 
viously tend  to  obscure  the  mo5fr>fundamantal 
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of  all  educational  questions,  namely,  that  of 
educational  aim  and  purpose.  Empiricism, 
indeed,  is  impotent  to  give  us  ideals  in  educa- 
tion: for  that  we  need  philosophy.  As  Kant 
himself  reminds  us  in  his  introduction  (p. 
Ill),  "Animals  attain  their  destiny  of  them- 
selves, and  without  being  aware  of  it.  Man 
is  obliged  to  make  an  effort  to  attain  his; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  if  he  never  has  a  con- 
cept of  it."  Education,  then,  needs  for  its 
basis  a  sound  philosophy  of  human  destiny; 
and  the  value  of  such  treatise  as  this  of  Kant's 
lies  in  the  fact  that  educational  ends  and  dis- 
cipline are  worked  out  on  such  a  basis, — a 
profoundedly  philosophical  reading  of  the 
nature  of  mind  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Buchner  performs  his  task  in  a  thor- 
ough-going manner.  Prefacing  his  translation 
of  Kant's  Lecture  Notes  on  Pedagogy,  we 
have  his  exposition  of  the  sources  and  phil- 
osophical basis  of  Kant's  Educational  Theory, 
an  exposition  of  his  psychology  and  his  con- 
ception of  evolution  in  relation  to  these  the- 
ories, an  exposition  of  his  conception  of  edu- 
cation, and,  finally,  a  criticism  of  its  limita- 
tions. Following  the  Lecture  Notes,  we  have 
selections  from  Kant's  other  writings  on  edu- 
cational topics.  There  is  here,  therefore,  all  the 
material  which  the  student  can  ask  to  enable 
him  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  what 
Kant  contributes  to  educational  theory. 

Kant,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated,  was  chiefly 
indebted  among  his  fore-runners  to  Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau,  and  Basedow;  but  it  is  to 
Rousseau  that  he  owes  most.  Dr.  Buchner, 
while  tracing  this  indebtedness,  also  shows 
how  fundamental  were  the  departures  which 
Kant  made  from  the  educational  position 
which  Rousseau  held.  Thus,  as  he  says: 
"With  Rousseau,  the  end  of  education  was  the 
production  and  the  perfection  of  the  man 
known  to  naturalism;  with  Kant,  moral  ideal- 
ism alone  enclosed  the  secret  goal  of  man's 
pedagogical  development.  ***  Rousseau  starts 
with  society,  and  works  back  to  nature;  Kant 
first  examines  nature  and  savagery,  and  con- 
structively feels  his  way  upward  to  an  ethi- 
cally constituted  social  whole.  ***  For  him 
reason  and  duty  are  to  triumph  over  both  in- 
stinct and  inclination.  Hence,  Kant  shows 
how  education  is  a  positive,  constructive  force 
in  human  character."  Kant  gives  a  definitely 
ethical  cast  to  his  pedagogy,  constantly  recog- 
nizing "the  antithesis  between  animal  and 
human  nature,  between  instinct  and  reason, 
between  mechanism  and  freedom;  and  in  his 
persistent  declaration  that  true  education  tends 


to  lead  the  latter  of  each  pair  to  triumph  over 
the  former."  His  pedagogy,  in  short,  is  prop- 
erly characterized  as  the  pedagogy  of  the  will, 
the  pedagogy  of  effort.  It  has,  Dr.  Buchner 
points  out,  the  limitations  which  this  rather 
exclusive  volitionism  involves.  It  slights  the 
feelings  and  the  aesthetic  element  in  education. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  note  some  of  the 
more  interesting  implications  of  Kant's  point 
of  view  as  they  are  brought  out  both  in  his 
own  treatise  and  in  Dr.  Buchner's  comments; 
but  we  can  only  find  room  here  for  Dr.  Buch- 
ner's admirable  rendering  of  Kant's  concep- 
tion of  education :  "To  Kant,  education  means, 
not  that  simple,  limited  interaction,  shaped  by 
the  teacher,  between  the  individual  child  and 
the  world  as  it  is  in  reality.  ***  To  him, 
education  means,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  progressive  interaction  between  the 
individual  child  and  humanity,  as  the  latter 
is  expressed  in  the  ultimate  idea  of  its  worth 
and  destiny.  The  chief  effects  of  this  interac- 
tion are  to  be  traced  in  the  growing  person- 
ality of  the  child ;  since  the  ideal  of  humanity- 
remains  the  same  for  both  the  individual  and 
the  race,  preserving  a  constant  nature  through- 
out the  civilizing  changes  of  all  generations.** 

C 


Working  with  the  Hands.  By  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

This  volume  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Washington's 
first  book,  "Up  from  Slavery,"  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  classic  among  American 
autobiographies.  It  will  be  found  fully  as 
interesting  as  its  forerunner.  Both  books  are 
written  in  the  same  style,  clear  and  simple, 
vital  and  direct.  Here,  however,  the  author 
is  describing  in  detail  the  underlying  principles 
and  the  practical  workings  of  his  wonderful 
school  at  Tuskegee ;  and  while  the  pages  teem 
with  anecdote  and  allusion,  they  are  chiefly 
descriptive  rather  than  narrative. 

The  value  to  the  South  of  such  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  as  Tuskegee  is  shown 
in  the  chapter  on  "The  Experimental  Farm." 
While  the  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre 
throughout  the  South  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  the  Agricultural  Director  at 
Tuskegee  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  scien- 
tific cultivation  by  raising  nearly  500  pounds 
of  cotton  on  one  acre  of  poor  Alabama  land. 
Also  he  has  crossed  certain  varieties  and  has 
already  produced  a  hybrid  cotton  which  is 
vastly  superior  to  that  commonly  raised  in 
Alabama.      Equally    good    results    have    been 
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secured  with  sweet  potatoes  and  other  crops. 
The  scientific  study  of  rotation  of  crops  is 
gone  into  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  "rota- 
tion has  enabled  us  in  seven  years  to  make  a 
net  profit  of  $96.22  from  one  acre  of  this 
(poor)  land  when  in  the  beginning  we  lost 
$2.40  per  acre." 

The  book  is  full  of  hope  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  after  the  recital  of  splendid  achieve- 
ments, not  only  at  Tuskegee,  but  at  the  nine 
similar  institutions  which  have  already  sprung 
from  Tuskegee  and  bid  fair  to  repeat  its  hon- 
orable history,  the  writer  says,  "Despite  all  I 
have  said,  the  work  has  merely  begun.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  found  the  way.  Our  endeavor 
will  be  to  continue  to  pursue  it  faithfully, 
actively,  bravely,  honestly." 

Many  cheery  stories  of  faithful  work  are  told, 
all  showing  that  the  rising  generation  of 
Negro  youth  in  our  Southern  States  are  be- 
ing taught  the  things  that  make  for  stability 
of  character.  Few  things  in  the  book  set  forth 
more  admirably  the  spirit  of  Tuskegee  than  a 
paragraph  which  might  be  called  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  cow  pea.  "A  lifetime  of  hard 
work  has  shown  me  the  value  of  little  things 
of  every  day.  We  preach  them  at  Tuskegee 
because  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  character 
building.  ***  But  the  structure  must  be  built 
a  brick  at  a  time,  and  no  act  is  without  its 
influence.  ***  One  of  the  despised  but  abund- 
ant products  of  the  Southern  farms  has  been 
the  cow  pea..  It  is  used  extensively  as  a  fodder 
plant  and  as  a  fertilizer  by  plowing  it  under. 
The  cow  pea  is  also  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
of  foods  when  properly  cooked;  but  while  it 
has  been  growing  at  their  doors,  the  colored 
people  have  neglected  it  as  a  part  of  their 
diet.  Our  agricultural  expert  examined  the 
cow  pea.  He  found  that  it  was  as  valuable 
for  food  as  the  far-famed  "Boston  bean,"  and 
prepared  his  table  of  analyses  to  prove  it. 
Then  he  worked  out  no  less  than  eighteen  dif- 
ferent appetising  recipes  for  cooking  the  hum- 
ble cow  pea,  and  made  practical  demonstra- 
tion in  a  booth  of  his  own  making  during  a 
Negro  Conference  gathering.  These  recipes 
he  had  printed  for  distribution  in  a  neat  and 
attractive  pamphlet,  and  thus  he  opened  in  de- 
fense of  the  cow  pea  a  successful  crusade 
which  has-  had  direct  results, — a  small  thing, 
but  it  was  not  so  small  as  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  effort  to  make  the  best  of  the  resources 
close  at  hand" 

The  view  of  the  most  conspicuous  leader 
of  his  race  upon  the  "Negro  Problem"  will 
naturally    command    the    attention    of    every 


thoughtful  person.  It  is  given  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  book,  where  the  author  states 
his  belief  that  there  are  really  but  two  quesr 
tions  of  vital  importance  involved  in  this 
great  problem  of  the  South.  The  answer  to 
one  of  these  questions  "rests  with  the  people," 
says  ]Mr.  Washington;  "the  other  with  the 
white  race."  Of  his  own  people  he  says,  "We 
must  be  sure  that  we  shall  make  our  greatest 
progress  by  keeping  our  feet  on  the  earth,  and 
by  remembering  that  an  inch  of  progress  is 
worth  a  yard  of  complaint." 

Of  the  whites  he  says  in  part,  "For  the  white 
race,  the  danger  is  in  that  in  its  prosperity  and 
power  it  may  forget  the  claims  of  a  weaker 
people;  may  forget  that  a  strong  race,  like 
an  individual,  should  ask  with  its  hand  upon 
its  heart  how  it  would  wish  the  world  to  treat 
it  in  similar  circumstances;  that  the  stronger 
race  may  forget  that,  in  proportion  as  it  lifts 
up  the  weakest,  it  strengthens  and  ennobles 
itself.  ♦**  "All  the  Negro  race  asks  is  that 
the  door  of  reward  for  industry,  thrift,  intel- 
ligence and  character  be  left  as  wide  open  for 
him  as  for  the  foreigner  who  constantly  comes 
to  our  country.  More  than  this  he  has  no 
right  to  request  Less  than  this  a  Republic 
has  no  right  to  vouchsafe."  The  book  should 
be  read  in  full.  It  contains  250  pages  of  sound 
and  strong  good  sense,  and  presents  a  most 
hopeful  outlook  toward  the  future.  I.  E. 


The  Relations  Between  Freedom  and  Re- 
sponsibility IN  THE  Evolution  of  Demo- 
cratic Government.  By  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.00. 

This  book  forms  an  admirable  sequel  to 
certain  chapters  of  President  Hadley's  work 
on  "The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen," 
reviewed  in  these  pages  on  its  appearance. 
It  is  written  with  the  same  admirable  lucidity 
and  ease,  with  the  same  touch  of  reality,  and 
with  the  same  almost  exclusive  appeal  to  ex- 
perience and  history  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines 
which  it  advances.  It  is  perhaps  only  on  this 
one  count  of  a  too  exclusive  emphasis  on  the 
purely  empirical  aspect  of  human  life  that 
we  should  find  much  to  criticise  in  the  book. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  this  appeal  to  experi- 
ence and  to  history  constitutes  its  chief 
strength.  It  is  a  rebuke  to  cheap  and  widely- 
current  a  priori  conceptions  of  freedom  and 
mechanical  notions  of  democracy  as  a  self- 
regulating  form  of  government.  Nothing  can 
be  more  salutory  at  this  time  than  President 
Hadley's  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  such 
freedom  as  we  enjoy  is  a  freedQpi  whicly  has 
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been  gradually  won, — gradually  discovered, 
we  might  almost  say, — through  the  centuries. 
Early  man  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  is  the  ripe 
fruit  of  civilization;  the  result  of  man's 
growth  of  self-restraint.  It  is  dictated  by 
the  social  spirit  and  is  by  no  means  the  mere 
absence  of  restraint.  Its  further  development 
must  mean  a  continuing  development  of  this 
self-restraint  and  this  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion. This  is  interestingly  brought  out  in  the 
rapid  survey  which  President  Hadley  gives 
of  the  leading  phases  in  the  development  of 
freedom,  from  which  he  concludes  that  mod- 
ern freedom  represents  a  passage  from  a  sys- 
tem of  obligations  imposed  by  the  community 
toward  a  system  of  self-imposed  obligations. 
It  is  a  constructive  force  which  makes  for  the 
substitution  of  self-restraint  in  place  of  ex- 
ternal restraint, — a  restraint  which  promotes 
progress  instead  of  a  form  which  represses  it. 

This  view  already  suggests  the  way  in 
which  the  second  conception,  which  President 
Hadley  couples  with  that  of  freedom,  the 
conception  of  responsibility,  is  interwined  with 
the  first.  We  reach  the  central  purpose  of  the 
book  here,  which  is  that  of  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  highly  devebped  and  always  vigilant 
sense  of  social  and  political  responsibility 
for  the  successful  management  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  author  strenuously  combats  the 
fallacy  that  democracy  may  be  made  a  success 
by  any  mere  ingenuity  of  organization ;  by  the 
mere  machinery  of  constitutions  and  laws.  He 
carries  home  alike  to  the  brain  and  the  con- 
science the  important  truth  that  the  way  to 
the  much  needed  reform  of  our  political  life  is 
not  by  any  superficial  remedies,  by  legislative 
tinkerings  or  readjustments  of  self-interest,  or 
by  meeting  the  politicians  on  their  own 
ground ;  but  by  getting  hold  of  true  conceptions 
of  political  ethics,  and,  above  all,  substituting 
the  conception  of  politics  as  a  trust  for  that  of 
politics  as  a  game.  Most  truly  does  he  remark 
that  while  "the  negative  virtue  of  conforming 
to  the  decision  of  the  courts  and  abiding  by 
the  ruling  of  the  law  is  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
jects of  a  monarchy,"  a  democracy  demands 
more.  "Its  citizens  must  assume  positive 
duties  which  they  enforce  upon  themselves 
without  waiting  for  the  control  of  some  out- 
side authority.  They  must  be  prepared  to  sub- 
ordinate their  own  personal  needs  to  the  needs 
of  the  community.  When  public  opinion 
frankly  expects  this  standard  of  civic  duty, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  have  real  re- 
form in  politics." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 


points  developed  by  President  Hadley  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  for  these  general  posi- 
tions is  that  which  attributes  the  development 
(he  would  almost  seem  to  imply  the  very 
creation)  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  to  the  exigencies  of  social  and  politi- 
cal life.  He  thinks  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  modem  science,  this  doctrine  is  little  short 
of  an  absurdity;  while  from  the  standpoint 
of  morals  it  is  little  short  of  a  necessity.  It 
is  here  that  a  word  from  the  philosopher  is 
called  for.  However,  President  Hadley  arg^ues 
that  the  community  must  compel  its  members 
to  exercise  self-control,  and  must  justify  itself 
for  punishing  them  when  they  fail  to  exercise 
it.  This  can  reasonably  be  done  only  by  as- 
suming as  a  postulate  the  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will, — that  is  man's  capacity  and 
duty  of  self-determination.  This  is  surely 
cogent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  an  important 
consideration;  but  there  are  other  aspects  of 
the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  ex- 
planation of  it.  Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in 
certain  other  ideas  expounded  in. these  lec- 
tures. President  Hadley  is  as  suggestive  as  he 
is  helpful.  He  gives  us  what  are  in  the  best 
sense  much-needed  Tracts  for  the  Times.    C. 


God  and  My  Neighbor.  By  Robert  Blatch- 
ford.  London:  Clarion  Press.  Chicago: 
Charles  Kerr. 


Mankind  in  the  Making.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Scribner's. 

These  two  books  which  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest to  every  one  are  fully  considered  in  the 
article  entitled  "Religion  in  the  Making  and 
Unmaking." 


Owing  to  Uck  of  space  the  following  books  are  held 
over  and  will  be  fully  reviewed  in  our  next  issae. 

Hk  That  Eatkth  Bread  With  Mk,    By  H.  A. 

Mitchell  Keays.     McClure-Phillips  &  Co.  pp.351. 
Rrligion;  Its  Origin  and  Forms.     By  J.   A, 

Macculloch.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  50  cents. 
The  Early  Cave-Men.    The  Age  of  Combat. 

By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  Ph.  D.     12  mo., 

pp.  160,  45  cents.     Chicago:     Rand,  McNally  & 

Co. 

School  Management.  Practical  Suggestions 
Concerning  Conduct  and  Life  of  the 
School.  By  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr*s  Sons. 
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periodicals  whose  work  it  has  to  some  extent  duplicated,  the  INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  ADDRESSES^  These,  together  with  the 
monthly  News-Letter,  the  Ethical  Pamphlets  and  the  Year  Book  which  the  New  York 
Society  \yill  hereafter  publish  will,  it  is  hoped,  adequately  represent  all  the  interests 
and  activities  of  the  Societies. 

As  the  ETHICAL  RECORD  had  improved  its  prospects  during  the  past  year,  and 
had  gained  a  more  distinctive  place  in  the  public  favor,  there  are  many  reasons  for  re- 
gretting its  discontinuance;  but  it  has  appeared  to  be  more  economical  of  available  re- 
sources in  energy  and  money,  that  for  the  present  other  available  agencies  should  be 
made  use  of,  and  that  there  should  be  as  little  multiplication  of  these  agencies  as  pos- 
sible. 

Those  who  wish  both  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment and  to  follow  the  application  of  ethical  ideas  to  current  problems,  are  urged  to 
subscribe  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS  (quarterly)  and  the 
ETHICAL  ADDRESSES  (monthly).  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  is  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
S.  Burns  Weston  in  the  editorial  management  of  both  periodicals. 

While  the  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS  will  contihue  to  maintain 
the  character  by  which  it  has  appealed  to  scholars,  and  has  secured  a  wide  circle  of 
readers  in  colleges  and  universities,  here  and  abroad,  it  will  devote  a  larger  space  here- 
after to  articles  of  more  general  interest,  dealing  with  the  application  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  social  and  political  life,  education,  business,  art,  etc.,  and  will 
strengthen  the  Book  Review  Department  which  has  always  been  one  of  its  notable 
features. 

ETHICAL  ADDRESSES  will  continue  to  publish  each  month  a  lecture  given  be- 
fore one  of  the  Ethical  Societies,  but  will  be  doubled  in  size,  and  have  a  new  depart- 
ment under  the  title  of  ETHICAL  RECORD.  This  will  contain  monographs  and  short 
articles  setting  forth  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  and  will  therefore 
appeal  especially  to  the  members  of  the  Ethical  Societies,  who  should  ^ive  it  their  sup- 
port at  once  by  renewing  their  subscriptions  or  becoming  new  subscribers.  The  sub- 
scription price,  in  its  enlarged  form,  will  be  $1.00  per  annum. 

The  combination  subscription  price  for  the  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF 
ETHICS  and  the  enlarged  ETHICAL  ADDRESSES  will  be  $3.00. ^^^ 
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Editorial. 


The  Ethicai.  Re^cord  takes  regretful 
but  propitious  leave  of  its  readers.  It 
seeks  haven  in  fair  weather  and  on  a 
flowing  tide.  Its  prospects  were  never 
so  bright ;  the  evidences  of  its.  service- 
ableness  never  so  convincing.  The  con- 
siderations which,  despite  these  favoring 
circumstances,  have  led  to  its  withdrawal 
— for  a  time  at  least — are  those  which 
have  regard  to  the  larger  strategy  of  the 
Ethical  Movement  and  the  economic  dis- 
position of  its  available  forces.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  demands  and  op- 
portunities for  an  intensive  cultivation 
of  our  ethical  seed-plot  have  so  multi- 
plied upon  us,  that  a  choice  had  to  be 
made  between  the  application  of  our  main 
strength  to  this  intensive  work  or  to  that 
more  extensive  public  dissemination  of 
ethical  ideas  which  the  Ethical  Record 
was  designed  to  promote. 

The  choice  between  these  alternative 
policies  and  competing  needs  was  finally 
made  with  no  little  hesitation.  The 
Ethical  Record  has  a  place  to  fill.  The 
cloud  of  commercialism  darkens  our 
press  and  our  periodicals.  It  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  get  from  our  great 
commercialized  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, under  such  heavy  hostages  to 
financial  fortune,  sincere  judgments,  or 
even  reliable  accounts,  of  any  matters 
which  seem  to  jeopardize  vested  interests 
or  to  antagonize  partisan  policies, — such 
matters,  for  instance,  as  the  Labor  Move- 
ment or  the  Negro  Question,  the  new 
syndicated  play  or  the  publications  of  a 
much-advertised  firm. 


The  Ethical  Record  was  initiated 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  nurse  into 
power,  out  of  the  favoring  soil  of  the 
Ethical  Movement,  a  vehicle  of  compe- 
tent and  sturdy  ethical  criticism,  to  which 
those  of  independent  mind  might 
turn  with  a  sense  of  confidence  and 
a  hope  of  help.  It  has  made  some 
encouraging  strides  toward  its  ideals. 
It  was  gradually  drawing  to  its  sup- 
port a  constituency  of  public-spirited 
and  ethically-minded  readers.  But  it 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  next 
steps  forward  meant  a  large  and  in- 
creasing draft  upon  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  its  sponsor,  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture ;  and  this  at 
a  time  when  these  resources  were  being 
drawn  on  as  never  before  by  rapid  de- 
velopments and  increasing  opportunities 
within  its  own  distinct  field  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  It  yields  to  these 
counter  claims;  and  bides  the  time — 
of  which  we  may  hope  that  it  has 
been  prophetic — when  the  endowed 
periodical,  established  in  the  interests 
of  free  and  uncompromised  thinking 
and  plain  courageous  speaking  shall 
fulfill  its  function,  beside  the  endowed 
School  and  University,  as  a  mighty  in- 
strument of  public  enlightenment  and 
leading. 

Provision  has  been  made  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  promotion  of  its  purpose  by 
readjustments  in  the  publication  activi- 
ties of  the  Ethical  Movement  in  this 
country.  The  monthly  publication,  Bthi- 
cal  Addresses,  has  been  doubled  in  sizeTp 
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and  will  hereafter  contain,  besides  the 
address,  a  second  section  recording  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  In  the  Ethical 
Movement  to  solve  the  problems  of  religi- 
ous thought  and  organization  and  of  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  endeavor  with 
which  it  is  g^applirjg ;  while  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics  will  deal  more 
frequently  with  live  contemporary  issues 
which  call  for  the  application  of  ethical 
ideas  and  standards.  The  Editor  of 
the  Ethical  Record  will  be  associated 
with  Mr.  S.  Bums  Weston  in  the  man- 
agement of  both  these  publications. 

In  addition  to  these  amplifications, 
there  will  be  an  increased  output  of  leaf- 
lets, pamphlets  and  monographs  by  the 
New  York  Society,  through  a  committee 
recently  constituted  to  pursue  a  more 
vigorous  policy  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional propaganda. 

We  close  with  heartiest  thanks  to  our 
many  friends,  old  and  new,  for  their 
staunch  loyalty  to  us  and  their  encourag- 
ing faith  in  us;  and  we  trust  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  allies  of  our  continu- 
ing purpose  by  supporting  the  enterprises 
which  are  to  make  good  our  discontinu- 
ance. 


School  Extension  Work. 

IT  CAN  BE  safely  said  that  the  move- 
ment for  adult  education,  popularly 
known  as  the  free  lectures,  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  recognized 
in  the  charter  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Its  righteous  claim  to  be 
considered  such  is  shown  by  the  constant 
endeavors  systematically  to  organize  the 
instruction.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
movement  the  lectures  were  not  organ- 
ized as  consecutively  as  they  are  now. 
We  now  know  definitely  what  our  aim 
is. 

The  provision  for  adult  education  em- 
phasizes the  fact  which  now,  more  than 


ever,  should  be  emphasized  in  our  Amer- 
ican life,  that  men  are  not  old  at  forty. 
From  the  life  of  Gladstone  and  of  his 
rival,  Disraeli,  it  appears  that  both  of 
them  did  much  of  their  best  work  after 
seventy  years  were  past;  and  this  was 
because  during  their  whole  life  they  con- 
tinued their  habit  of  study.  Believing 
that  the  ardent  desire  for  knowledge 
often  burns  most  brightly  in  the  mature, 
we  feel  that  this  provision  for  adult  edu- 
cation is  among  the  wisest  steps  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  any  city  in  the 
world  has  ever  undertaken.  And  in  the 
recently-issued  report  of  the  Mosely Com- 
mission .it  is  said  that  these  lectures  form 
one  of  the  best  educational  efforts  of  the 
public-spirited  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

In  this  great  scheme  provision  is  made 
for  all  kinds  of  interests  and  needs.  The 
lectures  have  stimulated  interest  in  edu- 
cation. They  have  helped  parents  to 
realize  what  a  valuable  thing  educa- 
tion is;  and  thus  the  parent  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  school.  They  are  social 
solvents,  for  the  school  is  the  safeguard 
of  democracy;  and  at  these  lectures  the 
laborer  and  the  employer,  the  profes- 
sional man  and  the  mechanic,  have  alike 
attended.  But  even  more  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  for  these  lectures  have  been 
to  many  "voices  in  the  wilderness,"  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  many  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  and  revealing  to  many  another 
complished;  for  to  many  these  lectures 
have  been  "voices  in  the  wilderness," 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  many  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  and  revealing  to  many  its  own 
strength. 

We  are  imperialists ;  but  our  empire  is 
the  empire  of  the  mind ;  for  we  believe  that 
it  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. 
We  are  expansionists;  but  we  desire  not 
the  addition  of  territorial  possessions,  but 
the  Expansion  of  Opportunity  for  true 
life  to  all  men. 

Henry^M.  Leipziger. 
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The  Playground  as  a  Part 
of  the  Public  School, 


THE  playground  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  is  not  one,  but  sev- 
eral things.  It  includes  in  the 
first  place  the  playground  in  the  school 
}ard.  The  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
grammar  schoolmasters  in  Boston,  to 
whom  I  have  sent  out  a  circular  asking 
questions  on  this  and  other  points,  is  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  outdoor  recess; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  watch  children  during 
recess  without  believing  that  it  supplies 
a  real  want. 

But  what  is  a  school  yard  playground, 
— how  big  is  it?  In  Boston  the  size 
varies  from  nothing  up  to  fifty-nine 
square  feet  for  each  child;  the  average 
being  about  nineteen  square  feet.  The 
minimum  size  prescribed  by  the  English 
Board  of  Education  is  thirty  square  feet 
per  child;  and  my  observation,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Boston  teachers,  lead 
me  to  believe  that  this  figure  is  about 
right,  although  the  London  schools  in 
practice  generally  allow  forty  feet.  For 
primary  schools  the  minimum  size  might 
possibly  be  a  little  smaller.  Thirty  square 
feet  per  child  makes  1,452  children  to 
the  acre.  In  arriving  at  so  low  a  figure, 
I  am  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  the 
use  of  the  playground  for  the  purpose  of 
recess  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one.  I 
have  watched  recess  in  the  Boston  schools 
and  elsewhere  a  good  many  times;  I 
have,  on  this  point  also,  obtained  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  masters  of  our 
grammar  schools,  and  it  coincides  with 
mine, — namely,  that  what  children  mainly 
want  in  recess  is  not  fixed  games,  cer- 
tainly not  such  games  as  require  an  effort 
of  attention  or  the  accurate  direction  of 
movement.  What  they  want  is  rather 
what  is  generally  known  as  "free  play." 


To  indulge  in  this  free  play  or  "letting  off 
steam," — ^to  run  around,  push  or  thump 
each  other  and  squeal, — is,  I  believe,  the 
ideal  and  legitimate  occupation  of  chil- 
dren during  recess.  I  have  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  older  boys  in  the  grammar 
schools, — ^those  of  about  fourteen  years 
and  over, — seem  to  have  lost  the  in- 
stinct, amounting  almost  to  genius, 
which  makes  the  smaller  children  do  pre- 
cisely the  thing  that  they  ought  to  do 
in  order  to  gain  relaxation  of  mind  while 
getting  rid  of  the  pent-up  surplus  energy 
of  their  bodily  faculties  (or  perhaps  it 
is  the  greater  dignity  which  the  boys  of 
this  age  have  attained  which  inhibits 
them).  At  all  events,  these  older  boys 
have  a  way  of  standing  along  the  fence, 
and  I  have  thought  that  for  their 
benefit  some  kind  of  game  suited  to 
their  years  and  dignity  ought  to  be 
introduced. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  girls.  They 
have  less  of  the  thumping  and  yelHng 
instinct,  and  in  their  case  a  greater  pro- 
vision for  games  may  be  good,  provided 
the  games  are  sufficiently  frivolous;  if 
care  is  taken,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  ap- 
peal to  the  girl's  morbid  instinct  for  law 
and  order.  And  yet  perhaps  the  walking 
in  clumps  and  whispering, — nature's  pre- 
scription after  a  very  early  age, — may  be 
the  best. 

A  practical  consideration  is  that  the 
school  needs  the  surrounding  space  for 
the  sake  of  light  and  air,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  be  used  as  a  playground;  and 
where  the  neighboring  buildings  are  get- 
ting to  be  five  stories  high,  as  is  the  case 
in  crowded  tenement-house  districts  now- 
adays, this  space,  in  order  to  save  the 
children's  eyes  and  lungs,  ought  to  be 
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about  as  big  as  the  need  of  a  playground 
in  recess  would  require. 
.  Another  practical  consideration  is  that 
of  school  gardens;  for  when  the  school 
committee  is  taking  a  piece  of  land,  it 
might  as  well,  first  as  last,  get  it  large 
enough  for  both  purposes.  Again  I  re- 
fer to  my  Boston  teachers,  and  to  others 
interested  in  school  garden  work,  who 
perhaps  have  more  experience,  and  the 
testimony  I  get  points  to  about  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  grades  in  the  grammar 
school  as  including  the  ages  in  which 
these  gardens  are  especially  valuable,  and 
to  about  two  and  one-half  feet  by  eight 
feet  or  thereabouts  for  each  child's  gar- 
den,— say  twenty-five  square  feet  per 
child,  including  the  paths  between;  so 
that,  besides  twenty-five  square  feet  for 
play,  children  in  these  grades  need  an 
additional  twenty-five  feet  for  gardens. 

And  the  playground  needs  the  school 
almost  as  much  as  the  school  needs  the 
playground,  for  certain  reasons  of  a 
practical  and  obvious  sort.  It  requires, 
for  instance,  the  following  things  which 
the  school  supplies  and  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  specially  provided, 
namely :  drinking  water  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, a  place  to  store  playthings 
and  apparatus,  an  indoor  place  for  quiet 
games  and  occupations  in  summer,  for  no 
child  can  take  strenuous  physical  exer- 
cise for  ten  hours  a  day  in  hot  weather, 
and,  above  all,  shade.  As  the  playground 
must  have  all  these  things,  it  is  economy 
in  the  use  of  plant  to  put  it  where  these 
already  exist. 

Another  advantage  of  the  school  yard 
as  a  playground  is  that  the  school  site 
is  chosen  as  a  place  that  the  children  can 
get  to,  and  is  presumably  as  cheap  as 
any  place  in  the  neighborhood  that  will 
answer  this  requirement.  Land  in  the 
remote  suburbs,  amid  the  wild  woods 
and  the  green  fields, — or  haply  on  a  salt 
marsh  or  in  the  midst  of  some  wide 
desert  of  gravel,  half-bricks  and  tomato 


cans, — land  enjoying  that  graceful  seclu- 
sion in  which  cheapness  as  well  as  dis- 
tance Ifnds  enchantment  to  the  view,  has 
for  the  imagination  of  the  taxpayer  a 
strong  and  perennial  fascination ;  but  by 
some  malign  perversity  of  fate  the  places 
that  the  children  in  the  crowded  districts 
can  easily  get  to  never  seem  to  be  found 
in  these  wild  and  rural  parts.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  city  playground  as  re- 
gards location  are,  in  short,  precisely 
those  of  the  city  school. 

The  school-yard  playground  will,  be- 
sides fulfilling  the  requirements  of  re- 
cess, be  the -playground  for  the  smaller 
children  during  vacation  and  in  the  after- 
noon. For  the  sake  of  this  latter  use  it 
must  be  furnished  with  a  few  games  and 
toys,  especially  with  building  blocks;  it 
ought  to  have  swings,  tilts  and  other 
juvenile  apparatus  such  as  can  be  hung 
up  or  cleared  away  during  the  crowded 
recess  time;  and,  above  all,  it  must  be 
provided  with  two  things,  namely,  sand 
and  kindergarteners.  A  sand  box  will 
furnish  occupation  to  as  many  children 
to  the  square  inch  as  any  other  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth's  surface  has  been 
found  to  do,  and  will  therefore  not  lessen 
the  available  space.  Swings  can  be  tied 
up  out  of  the  way  during  recess  and  let 
down  for  use  in  the  afternoon ;  and  there 
are  so  many  children  inevitably  kept  at 
home  in  the  afternoon  that  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  found  that  they  take  up  more 
room  than  can  be  spared  for  them,  es- 
pecially as  the  bar  need  not  be  more  than 
seven  or  even  five  and  one-half  feet  high. 
Swings  on  a  playground  are  always  used, 
summer  or  winter,  rain  or  shine.  I  have 
seen  those  on  the  Civic  League  play- 
ground in  Boston  all  in  full  use  on  a 
dark  November  afternoon,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  well  below  freezing,  the 
wind  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  hissing  across  the  playground  like 
a  storm  in  the  desert.  The  kindergartner 
is  essential  because  she  has  studied  Froe- 
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bel,  and  therefore  understands  what  chil- 
dren are,  what  they  want,  and  how  to 
provide  it  for  them. 

Besides  the  school-yard,  two  other 
kinds  of  playground  must  be  provided, 
preferably  combined  at  the  same  point, — 
the  outdoor  gymnasium  and  the  ball 
field.  These  should,  if  possible,  be  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  school-yard  play- 
grounds,—or  with  another  playground  of 
the  same  class,  intended  for  the  little 
children, — and  also  with  a  space  where 
the  bigger  girls  can  play  really  lively, 
romping,  and  exciting  games.  They 
should,  in  short,  be  family  playgrounds, 
including  benches  and  bleachers  for  the 
mothers  and  fathers  to  look  on.  They 
ought  to  include,  also,  the  school  gardens 
of  the  neighboring  schools,  and  be  other- 
wise, by  means  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
round  the  edges,  made  to  look  a  little  less 
hideous  than  it  is  generally  considered 
necessary  for  the  city  playground  to  look. 
But,  whether  thus  combined  or  not,  the 
outdoor  gymnasium  should  include  a 
place  for  running  games,  and  should 
have  in  it  only  such  apparatus  as  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  boys  actually 
use, — a  necessary  caution  inasmuch  as 
the  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  ap- 
paratus, however  scientifically  devised, 
does  very  little  for  the  development  of 
the  children  if  they  cannot  be  induced 
to  go  near  it.  The  apparatus  which  they 
will  actually  use  is  principally  that  in 
which  the  element  of  falling  comes  in, 
— for  instance,  tilts  and  teeter  ladders, 
sliding  poles  and  coasts,  swings,  trapezes 
and  traveling  rings.  Swings  and  perhaps 
tilts  should  be  left  out  where  boys  past 
the  strenuous  age  of  ten  are  being  pro- 
vided for.  Besides  the  sensation  of  fall- 
ing, what  the  middle-sized  child,  especi- 
ally the  middle-sized  boy,  particularly 
wants  is  a  chance  to  do  stunts, — ^to  show 
how  great  and  brave,  accomplished  and 
generally  enviable  he  is,  and  how  much 
more    so   than    any   other   boy.     Partly 


for  this  reason,  horizontal  bars  and  fly- 
ing rings  should  be  provided:  vaulting 
horses  are  good,  and  parallel  bars  per- 
missible; and  there  should  be  a  reason- 
ably soft  space  of  sand  or  tan-bark  for 
tumbling, — not  merely  of  the  casual  and 
involuntary,  but  also  of  the  more  de- 
liberate sort. 

This  affording  of  an  opportunity,  by 
apparatus  and  otherwise,  for  the  per- 
formance of  difficult  or  dangerous  feats, 
— for  doing  stunts, — is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  playground,  because  such 
opportunity  fills  a  place  in  the  boy's  na- 
ture the  filling  of  which  is  a  necessity 
not  only  to  the  happiness  of  the  boy  and 
to  the  peace  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, but  also  to  the  boy's  true  edu- 
cation, in  which  it  supplies  an  essential 
part. 

I  once  made  a  study  of  the  small 
weekly  magazines  that  are  sold  for  a 
nickel  and  that  may  be  described  as  the 
yellow  literature  of  boyhood.  I  pursued 
this  study  at  a  considerable  sacrifice 
(which  anyone  will  understand  who  will 
undertake  to  read  any  one  number  of  any 
of  these  magazines  entirely  through),  be- 
cause I  felt  that  they  were  expert  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  boy's  tastes.  They  are 
published  to  sell;  the  object  of  their  ex- 
istence is  to  make  money,  and  to  make 
it  out  of  boys ;  therefore  they  must  suit 
the  taste  of  boys,  and  presumably  succeed 
in  doing  so.  In  the  very  first  one  of 
these  magazines  that  I  read  the  hero 
starts  out  in  the  afternoon  to  go  to  a 
clambake.  As  he  approaches  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  festivity  is  to  take  place, 
he  is  confronted  by  a  masked  ruffian, 
who  jumps  out  from  behind  a  tree  and 
puts  a  pistol  to  his  head.  The  boy 
quickly  but  firmly  knocks  the  masked 
ruffian  down,  takes  away  his  pistol,  and 
is  about  to  pull  off  his  mask,  when  he 
hears  terrible  yells  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  beach  and  rushes  through 
the  woods  just  in  time  to  find  a  bull  about 
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to  kill  one  of  the  girls.  He  puts  the  bull 
out  of  business  by  the  simple  process  of 
shooting  out  his  eyes  with  the  revolver; 
explains  to  the  owner,  who  turns  up  just 
then,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  that 
the  bull  was  making  a  nuisance  of  him- 
self and  had  to  be  restrained;  and  then, 
immediately  after  a  heavy  dinner  of 
clams  and  pie  he,  very  appropriately, 
takes  part  in  a  swimming  race.  He  gets 
ahead  of  his  rival  in  the  race  by  rounding 
the  mark  inside  of  him,  and  is  just  going 
to  win  when  the  masked  ruffian,  with 
another  masked  ruffian,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  dory  and  begins  batting 
him  over  the  head  with  an  oar, — or 
rather  trying  to  do  so  ,for  every  time  the 
masked  ruffian  strikes,  the  boy  dives  and 
comes  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat. 
At  last  the  masked  ruffian  gets  on  to  his 
rhythm  and  hits  him  just  as  he  comes 
up.  The  boy  is  stunned  by  the  blow 
and  immediately  sinks  down  bump  onto 
the  bottom,  where  he  would  have 
drowned  if  his  defeated  rival  in  the  swim- 
ming race  had  not  dived  and  rescued 
him.  Well,  these  are  just  a  few  little 
preliminary  stunts,  introduced  to  whet 
the  reader's  appetite  for  the  real  climax, 
which  conies  later  on  in  a  ball  game,  in 
which,  of  course,  the  hero  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes himself. 

Now  that  story  shows  what  is  the  boy's 
idea  of  spending  a  pleasant  afternoon, — 
the  sort  of  routine  that  would  seem  to 
him  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  desira- 
ble. And  the  boy's  love  and  capacity  for 
doing  dangerous  things  are  not  by  any 
means  imaginary.  A  few  years  ago  at 
the  Sportsman's  Show  in  Boston  there 
was  a  man  who  used  to  dive  seventy  feet 
down  into  a  small  trough  of  water.  The 
man  did  it  before  a  large  audience  and 
was  making  his  living  by  it;  but  there 
were  some  boys  one  afternoon  who, 
without  requiring  the,  presence  of  an 
audience, — indeed  modestly  seeking  an 
opportunity  when  they  should  be  as  little 


observed  as  possible, — and  after  the 
lights  were  put  out,  crawled  out  from 
a  place  of  concealment  in  the  gallerA% 
got  onto  the  man's  lofty  perch  and,  ac- 
coutred as  they  were,  jumped  into  his 
trough  or  bathtub,  seventy  feet  below, 
acquiring  thereby  only  a  scolding  from 
the  janitor,  some  wet  clothes  to  walk 
home  in,  and  possibly  an  unsympathetic 
reception  when  they  got  there. 

Now,  the  thing  to  remember,  from  the 
educational  point  of  view,  is,  that  a  boy 
does  these  things, — performs  these  stunts 
of  various  sorts, — not  in  pursuance  of  a 
mere  whim ;  on  the  contrary,  the  impulse 
he  is  obeying  is  among  the  most  persis- 
tent in  his  nature,  and  obedience  to  it  is 
the  most  serious  thing  in  life  to  him. 
Moreover,  the  central  and  essential  truth 
of  all  is  that  the  boy  is  right.  It  is  by 
such  obedience  alone  that  he  can  attain 
his  true  and  normal  growth.  What  the 
boy  feels,  although  he  feels  it  uncon- 
sciously, and  would  be  utterly  incapable 
of  putting  his  feeHng  into  words,  is,  that 
with  him  it  is  now  or  never;  that  if  cer- 
tain essential  qualities  of  his  nature, — 
address,  courage,  manliness, — are  ever  to 
get  their  development,  they  must  get  it 
now.  In  the  life  of  the  human  being, 
as  in  that  of  any  growing  thing,  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things;  there  is  a  time 
when  each  set  of  qualities  has  got  to  get 
its  development,  if  such  development  is 
ever  to  be  got  at  all.  If  the  boy  does 
not  do  daring  things  and  does  not  meas- 
ure himself  against  other  boys  in  games 
and  contests,  he  will  never  grow  to  be  a 
man.  The  chance,  once  missed,  will  never 
come  back  to  him. 

Another  thing  the  boy  of  the  Big  In- 
jun age  must  have  is  a  teacher  on  the 
playground, — not  for  the  sake  of  disci- 
pline,— grown-ups  are  too  soft  to  be  of 
any  use  for  that  purpose, — ^but  partly  for 
maintaining  order  and  partly  because,  for 
boys  of  this  age,  outside  leadership  of 
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necessity.  It  is  true  that  boys  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  very  strong  tradition 
of  a  predominating  game,  or  who  are 
thrown  with  any  older  boys  who  take 
some  interest  in  looking  after  them,  will 
play  without  the  leadership  of  a  grown- 
up person.  But  this  is  not  true  of  most 
boys,  and  is  not  true  at  the  times  of  the 
year  when  the  traditionally  established 
game  is  not  in  season.  There  is  a  criti- 
cal attitude  of  mind,  together  with  a 
fierce  individualism,  in  boys  under  eleven 
years  old,  that  in  most  cases  makes 
anarchy  practically  inevitable  a  large 
part  of  the  time  if  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves. 

A  boy,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  an  en- 
gine with  the  steam  up.  He  is  also  at  the 
Big  Injun  period,  to  a  large  extent,  an 
engine  without  a  track  and  without  an 
engineer.  He  is  possessed  by  a  restless 
force  and  a  necessity  of  doing  something, 
and  something,  moreover,  that  shall  have 
real  life  in  it ;  but  with  no  adequate  power 
of  finding  out,  in  the  paths  of  peaceful 
life  at  least,  just  what  that  something  is, 
— a  condition  of  mind  and  feeling  which 
has  led  many  good  people  to  suspect  that 
the  enemy  of  mankind  has  special  access 
to  the  minds  of  boys  of  this  particular 
age.  Obviously,  he  is  not  a  whole  or 
finished  creature,  but  an  incomplete  and 
partial  one, — an  infant, — part  of  a  larger 
whole.  The  teacher  or  play  leader  is  his 
true  supplement,  as  truly  the  other  half 
of  him  as  the  mother  is  of  the  baby  in  its 
first  year. 

The  leaders  whom  the  school  will  fur- 
nish to  the  children  during  play  hours 
will  include  an  expert  on  games  and 
physical  exercise;  but  they  will  also  in- 
clude, for  some  hours  every  week,  the 
same  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the 
children  in  the  school  room.  As  my 
boarding  school  principal  said  to  me: 
"When  you  join  with  the  boys  in  their 
games,  the  problem  of  discipline  disap- 
pears." 


Moreover,  the  true  problem  of  the 
teacher  is  not  really  one  of  teaching, 
rather  one  of  getting  hold  of  the  boy, 
of  stimulating  his  spiritual  life.  The 
different  subjects  taught  are,  in  their 
most  important  aspect,  so  many  avenues 
by  which  the  real  thing  within, — the  real 
boy, — ^may  perhaps  be  reached;  and 
every  experienced  teacher  will  tell  you 
that  different  children  will  be  reached  in 
different  ways.  The  experience  of  the 
child  in  at  last  coming  to  the  subject 
which  really  awakens  a  response  is  not 
so  much  an  experience  of  learning  as  it 
is  an  experience  of  conversion.  Whether 
it  is  geometry  or  clay  modeling  or  foot- 
ball which  he  finally  feels  that  he  under- 
stands, and  that  he  amounts  to  something 
in  it,  the  effect  on  him  is  that  of  an 
awakening,  and  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  first  successful, 
but  in  every  other  lesson  and  in  every- 
thing that  he  does  or  undertakes.  To 
omit  from  th'e  teacher's  means  of  reach- 
ing the  inner  life  the  one  means  which 
is  most  likely  to  succeed  is  not  a  scien- 
tific way  of  arranging  our  school  curri- 
culum. It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
the  boy  will  be  reached  just  the  same, 
if  he  has  a  playground,  whether  the  play- 
ground is  under  the  school  or  not;  but 
it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  in  that  case. 
The  illumination  will  be  mor^  likely  to 
reach  to  his  lessons  and  especially  (a 
matter  of  great  though  secondary  im- 
portance) it  will  illuminate  not  only  the 
boy's  but  the  teacher's  mind,  if  it  has 
been  the  teacher  himself  and  not  an 
outsider  by  whom  the  spark  has  been 
struck. 

And  the  playground  must  be  put  dis- 
tinctly under  the  master  of  the  school 
as  a  part  of  the  plant,  for  the  proper  use 
of  which  he  is  responsible,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  placed  in  his  hands  the 
machinery  necessary  for  dealing  with 
the  whole  boy,  and  ma^  be  made^o_feer 
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that  the  whole  boy, — the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  and  not  merely  teaching 
them  things, — is  his  job.  The  question 
parents  ask  of  the  head  of  a  boarding 
school  is  not,  **How  much  Latin  have  you 
taught  my  boy?"  or  "How  good  is  he  at 
arithmetic?"  but  "What  kind  of  a  boy 
have  you  made  of  him?"  and  until  we 
learn  to  put  the  question  to  our  public 
school  teachers  in  the  same  way,  we  are 
not  asking  of  them  to  do  the  thing  that 
we  really  want  done. 

Another  thing  that  a  boy  must  have 
is  games ;  and  for  this  reason  a  ball  field 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  educational 
plant, — for  in  America  when  we  say 
games  we  mean  practically  the  game, 
baseball,  with  football  looming  up  as 
its  autumn  counterpart.  The  necessity 
of  games  is,  first,  because  the  standard 
of  effort  and  of  attainment  reached  by 
boys  in  their  games  is  higher  than  is  held 
up  for  them,  or  can  successfully  be  held 
up  for  them,  in  any  other  pursuit.  The 
discipline  is  severer  than  can  possibly  be 
elsewhere  attained.  A  small  boy  throws 
a  ball  in  such  a  manner  as  to  curve  in  a 
way  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  impossible;  another  small 
boy  hits  the  ball  with  a  round  stick,  while 
a  third  urchin  in  the  distance  turns  his 
back,  riftis  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  finally 
turns  round  and  catches  the  ball  over 
his  shoulder.  When  you  consider  how 
small  a  part  of  the  curve  that  the  ball 
was  making  this  third  boy  saw  before 
he  started  to  run,  and  how  accurately 
he  had  to  judge  where  it  was  coming 
down,  you  will  see  that  the  feat  is  not 
an  easy  one.  These  boys  are  held  up  by 
their  companions  to  a  standard  of  effort 
and  of  attainment  which  not  even  the 
fiercest  schoolmaster  of  the  old  school 
ever  dreamed  of  exacting  or  would  have 
supposed  it  possible  to  reach.  A  boy  who 
is  almost  turning  himself  inside  out  in 
his  efforts,  but  who  fails  in  any  point  of 


the  game,  is  spoken  to  by  his  companions 
in  language  that  I  will  not  venture   to 
repeat   and   with   a    severity   which    no 
grown  person  is  sufficiently  hard-hearted 
even  to  attempt.     The  strenuousness  of 
his  effort  is  no  palliation  of  his  offense. 
The  standard  he  is  held  up  to  is  an  in- 
exorable one.     Good  intentions  don't  go 
on  the  ball  field.    It  is  the  thing  you  do 
the  hardest  that  produces  the  most  en- 
during effects;  your  deepest  experience 
leaves  the  deepest  crease.     It  is  not  in 
the  school  room,  but  on  the  ball  field  that 
the  boy*s  real  life,  the  part  of  it  that  is 
most  serious  to  him,  is  passed.    In  leav- 
ing the  ball  field  out  of  uor  school  plant, 
our  public  education  is  playing  the  part 
of   an   old   hen   tr>'ing   to   conduct    her 
duck's  seminary  on  dry  land. 

There  is,  I  know,  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  space  re- 
quired for  our  national  game.  The  man 
who  will  deserve  the  best  of  his  country 
during  the  present  century  will  be  the 
one  who  will  invent  a  method  of  pre- 
serving the  essence  of  baseball  within  a 
space  about  one-tenth  of  that  now  re- 
quired. 

The  other  thing  which  the  game  con- 
tributes to  children's  education  is  its 
service  as  a  school  of  citizenship.  The 
teaching  of  citizenship  is,  I  take  it,  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  American  school. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  state  has, 
in  our  country,  from  the  very  first  made 
the  schools  its  business.  If  citizenship 
is  the  aim  of  our  public  schools,  it  is 
time  that  in  the  curriculum  provided 
that  the  most  potent  means  for  the  teach- 
ing of  citizenship  should  no  longer  be  left 
out  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  little  round  games  of  the  kinder- 
garten the  children  get  their  first  sense 
of  social  unity.  In  the  Big  Injun  age  the 
social  sense  seems  to  decline  as  the  g^ames 
become  more  ,yidiYi4"9jisticand  competi- 
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tive;  nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  very 
maintenance  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 
whatever  it  is,  in  the  carrying  on  of  any 
game  at  all,  a  social  organization  in- 
volved. Then  gradually  within  the 
games  themselves,  the  social  instinct  be- 
gins again  to  show ;  first,  perhaps,  in  the 
series  game,  the  one  in  which  the  boys 
feel  themselves  to  be  not  merely  this  boy 
and  that  boy,  but  a  string  of  boys  (as, 
for  instance,  in  some  forms  of  leap  frog), 
all  doing  the  same  stunt  in  turn;  then 
come  loosely  organized  games  of  sides, 
— first,  of  the  "hill-dill,"  and  later  of  the 
^'prisoners'  base"  variety ;  and  finally  the 
great  group  games,  in  which  the  com- 
petition is  not  between  individuals,  but 
between  groups  of  children,  of  which 
football  is  the  greatest  and  the  type. 
Running  parallel  to  almost  the  whole 
series,  is  our  great  national  game,  suiting 
itself  to  every  age,  from  the  scrub  game, 
at  which  the  Big  Injun  seeks  to  stay  in 
all  the  afternoon  while  the  other  boys 
hunt  balls  for  him  (the  very  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Big  Injun  period),  up 
through  games  of  temporarily  chosen 
sides  to  the  regularly- formed  and  or- 
ganized teams, — themselves  perhaps  rep- 
resenting a  school  or  some  other  larger 
organism, — in  which  each  boy  has  his 
special  part  assigned,  by  the  performance 
of  which  he  renders  his  service  to  the 
whole. 

These  group  games  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  school  of  citizenship  that  exists. 
In  playing  these  games  the  boy  is  not 
going  through  the  forms  of  citizenship, 
— learning  parliamentary  law,  raising 
points  of  order  and  moving  the  previous 
question, — he  is  being  initiated  into  its 
essence,  actually  and  in  a  very  vivid  way 
participating  in  the  thing  itself.  He  is 
undergoing  the  actual  and  habitual  ex- 
perience of  losing  the  sense  of  his  own 
individuality  in  that  of  a  larger  whole: 
experiencing  citizenship,  not  learning 
about  it. 


The  boy  belongs  to  the  football  team 
during  the  game,  and  partakes  of  its  con- 
sciousness, with  an  intensity  hardly  found 
in  the  associations  of  later  life.  A  foot- 
ball team  has  a  nervous  organism  almost 
as  intense  as  that  of  an  individual,  and 
(after  one  of  those  wonderful  problems 
in  arithmetic  that  the  quarterback  gives 
out  from  time  to  time)  it  will  strike  on 
a  given  point  with  the  combined  weight 
and  strength  of  its  eleven  constituent 
members, — members  in  a  true  sense, — 
with  almost  as  complete  a  unity  of  in- 
tention and  of  impetus  as  that  with  which 
a  trained  boxer  will  strike  with  his  fist. 
To  the  boy  playing  football,  this  losing 
himself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  team, 
utterly  subordinating  his  individual  aims 
to  the  common  purpose,  is  not  a  matter 
of  self-sacrifice  but  of  self- fulfillment,  the 
coming  into  his  birthright,  the  satisfying 
of  his  human  necessity  of  socialization, 
of  becoming  a  part  of  a  social  or  political 
whole.  What  is  being  born  in  that  boy 
is  the  social  man, — man  the  politician, 
man  the  citizen ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
in  most  instances  this  political  or  social 
man  will  get  himself  thoroughly  and  suc- 
cessfully born  in  no  other  way. 

That  is  what  the  gang  impulse  means. 
We  read  every  day  something  of  the 
terrors  and  evil  doings  of  the  gang ;  but 
the  impulse  that  makes  the  gang  is  not 
a  lawless  impulse,  but  here  again  the 
most  lawful  thing  there  is.  It  is  indeed 
a  manifestation  of  the  very  spirit  of  law 
itself;  it  is  the  social  spirit,  the  thing 
that  all  laws  are  intended  to  express. 
That  it  should  lead  the  boy  to  lawless- 
ness is  not  because  of  the  perversity  of 
the  boy  or  of  the  evil  nature  of  the  spirit ; 
it  is  because  of  our  own  perversity  in 
denying  to  this  most  lawful  impulse  some 
lawful  method  of  expression. 

If  in  making  public  provision  for  the 
education  of  our  children, — in  our  anx- 
ious search  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth  for  all  pos- 
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sible  subjects  and  materials  with  which  to 
arouse  and  to  enlighten  them, — we  still 
fail  to  supply  the  one  opportunity  which 
of  all  others  the  child's  nature  imperi- 
ously calls  for,  the  one  thing  which  in 
any  case,  if  not  in  one  form  then  in  an- 
other, he  is  most  cfcrtainly  going  to  have, 
— then  we  cannot  expect  our  system  to 
be  a  success.  We  need  the  playground 
and  we  need  the  group  game.  We  also 
need  to  connect  these  with  school.  In 
the  cultivation  of  citizenship  football 
represents  intensive  cultivation.  It  es- 
tablishes the  color,  but  the  color  must  be 
spread  over  a  larger  area ;  the  patriotism 
must  include  a  larger  group.  On  the 
Civic  League  playground  the  prizes  are 
given,  not  to  the  team  (never,  of  course, 
to  the  individual  player),  but  to  the 
school.  By  this  and  other  means  mas- 
ters and  teachers  will  learn  how  to  en- 
large team  patriotism  to  school  patriot- 
ism. They  will  also  learn  how  to  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  boys  playing, 
until  in  every  class  of  thirty  there  shall 
be  three  nines  with  a  substitute  on  each, 
and  until  in  the  whole  school  there  is  the 
spirit  of  **What  will  you  do  for  Yale?" 
And  then,  as  the  time  comes  ripe,  the 
teacher  will,  by  implication  rather  than 
by  precept,  suggest  the  wider  idea, — 
"What  will  you  do  for  Rome?"  He  will 
suggest  that  Sam  Adams,  that  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge,  were  playing  the 
game;  that  the  politician  who  works  for 
the  whole  people,  and  the  voter  who  votes 
for  him,  are  playing  the  game, — and  that 
the  ward  boss  isn't.  If  our  public  schools 
are  for  the  making  of  citizens,  they  must 
be  enabled,  and  must  learn,  to  utilize  the 
force  of  the  spirit  of  citizenship,  as  it 
actually  exists  in  the  boy*s  soul  to-day, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  do  its  legiti- 
mate work  of  making  a  citizen  of  him, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  partly  to 
waste  and  partly  to  turning  him  into  a 
tough  or  criminal. 

JosKPH  Lek. 


The    Reception   of    Tolstoy  s 

War    Letter    by    the 

Christian  Press. 

SOME  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  writing  in 
my  study,  I  heard  a  tremendous 
noise  of  barking  and  snarling  in 
the  garden,  and  rushed  out  to  see  what 
it  was;  and  there  in  one  of  the  paths 
I  saw  a  bloody  spherical,  tangle  of  dogs 
in  which  I  recognized  bits  of  surface 
sufficient  to  identify  Bobs,  Kip  and  Jack, 
and  underneath  evidences  of  a  fourth 
and  unknown  canine  visitor.  A  stray 
dog,  it  seems,  had  wandered  into  the 
garden,  and  our  home  corps  had  at  once 
set  to  work  to  kill  him,  and  if  I  had  not 
interfered,  they  w^ould  have  accomplished 
their  purpose.  I  separated  the  dogs,  and 
let  the  poor  victim  hobble  off,  half  dead 
and  covered  with  blood.  The  only  feel- 
ing possible  was  one  of  utter  disgust.  It 
was  a  nasty,  brutal,  hideous  business. 
And  this,  thought  I,  is  war.  Bobs  and 
Kipling  are  indeed  well  named.  Put  in 
their  place  their  namesakes  and  a  few 
other  men, — a  Kuroki  or  a  Kuropatkin, 
for  instance, — give  them  claws  and  teeth 
of  steel,  and  they  will  behave  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  And  when  they  have  lost 
their  weapons,  they  too  will  bite  and 
scratch  to  the  end  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
But  here  I  noticed  one  moral  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  dogs.  They  were 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  They 
crouched  and  fawned  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  awaiting  the  repri- 
mand which  they  knew  they  had  de- 
served, while,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  Lord  Roberts  and  Kuropat- 
patkins  strut  home  dressed  up  in  gold 
lace,  with  brass  bands  before  and  be- 
hind. 

Count  Leo   Tolstoy   has   been   inter- 
rupted in  his  study  in  a  similar  way,  but 
this  time  it  is  not  by  foyr  or  five  dogs, 
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but  by  as  many  hundred  thousands  of 
men,  fighting  in  precisely  the  same  way 
and  with  just  as  little  reason  as  our  fox- 
terriers.  He,  too,  runs  out  and  expostu- 
lates with  them  in  an  eloquent  paper 
which  has  been  circulated  all  over  the 
world ;  but  alas,  men  are  less  amenable  to 
reason  than  dogs,  and  the  fight  in  the 
East  goes  on  notwithstanding.  Our 
dogs  admitted  their  transgression,  but 
the  biting  and  scratching  men  and  their 
friends  are  disposed  to  argue  the  point, 
and  with  one  accord  the  Tsar  and  the 
Holy  Synod  and  the  London  "Times" 
and  the  "Spectator"  and  the  many  kindly 
editors  who  look  out  for  our  morals 
(with  a  keen  eye  to  the  preservation  in- 
tact of  the  spirit  of  militarism),  cry  out 
that  while  war  in  the  abstract  may  be  a 
bad  thing,  this  particular  war  is  a  divine 
institution,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

One  of  these  pro-war  articles  appeared 
in  one  of  our  own  magazines,  the  "Out- 
look"; a  magazine  which  claims  to  pre- 
sent Christian  American  thought;  and 
I  have  read  it  carefully  to  find  out  what 
it  could  say  against  Count  Tolstoy's  posi- 
tion. Count  Tolstoy's  advice  is  precisely 
that  which  I  gave  to  the  dogs,  namely, 
"Stop!  Fighting  is  a  horrid  thing; 
cease  from  it  every  one  of  you !"  This 
simple  and  obvious  method  of  attacking 
the  problem  does  not  please  the  "Out- 
look." In  the  first  place  it  insists  that 
Count  Tolstoy  exhibits  the  militant  spirit 
himself  in  his  article.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Then  the  "Outlook" 
argues  that  because  Jesus  drove  the  cat- 
tle out  of  the  Temple  with  a  whip  and 
upset  the  tables  of  the  money-changers, 
he  "was  not  loth  to  use  force,"  and  this, 
it  seems,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
schrapnel  and  battle-ships.  Those  who 
can  quote  JeSus  in  favor  of  war  are  wel- 
come to  their  peculiar  ingenuity;  but  I 


think  the  habit  of  citing  texts  often  con- 
fuses the  point  at  issue,  which  is  a  simple 
one  of  present  morals,  and  not  of  any- 
one's soever  opinion  about  it. 

Let  us  seek  out,  then,  the  real  argu- 
ment of  the  "Outlook."  In  an  article  of 
the  length  of  three  columns  it  reduces 
itself  to  just  this: 

"The  cure  for  social  wrong  cannot  be 
purely  individualistic.  .  .  .  Count 
Tolstoy  would  wait  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  until  every  last  man  in  the  world 
loses  all  inclination  to  evil.  .  .  .  Re- 
ligion ...  is  something  more  than 
the  appeal  to  the  individual  soul.  Much 
as  we  respect  the  Doukhobors,  we  can- 
not expect  from  them  that  which  Count 
Tolstoy  expects.  Rather  it  is  from  those 
who,  ignoring  affronts  offered  to  them- 
selves, are  ready  for  the  sake  of  house- 
hold or  for  neighbor,  for  friend  or  for 
enemy  even,  to  die  fighting  oppression 
and  cowardice  and  all  evil.  Such  men 
can  find  their  arms  strengthened  by 
him  who  drove  the  traders  from  the 
Temple." 

This  is  the  entire  argument,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  omitted  a  word 
which  bears  upon  it.  Now,  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?  Why  does  the  writer  speak 
of  "social"  wrong,  to  begin  with?  All 
wrong  that  expresses  itself  by  word  or 
deed  is  social,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
merely  mystifies.  Should  we  do  wrong, 
social,  or  other  ?  He  seems  to  imply  that 
we  should;  but  he  avoids  saying  so. 
Then  he  accuses  Count  Tolstoy  of  wish- 
ing to  wait  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
until  the  last  man  enters  it.  The  fact 
is  just  the  contrary.  Tolstoy  wishes  each 
individual  to  act  as  a  citizen  of  the  King- 
dom now.  He  says,  "Love  your  neigh- 
bor now.  Stop  biting,  scratching,  bayo- 
neting, maiming  and  torturing  him." 
"No,"   virtually  says  the  Outlook,   "to 
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love  your  neighbor  at  once  would  post- 
pone the  kingdom  of  love  too  long.  We 
propose  to  go  on  biting,  scratching,  bayo- 
neting, maiming  and  torturing  those 
whom  we  look  upon  as  evil  until  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  comes  in,  all  in  one 
piece/'  And  this  is  seriously  offered  as 
an  epitome  of  Christian  ethics!  Let  us 
behave  like  dogs  until  the  whole  world 
becomes  humane! 

Such  teaching  would  be  ludicrous,  if 
it  were  not  such  a  serious  matter.  Here 
in  America,  the  land  once  dedicated  to 
peaceful  industry,  we  find  what  is  prob- 
ably its  chief  "Christian"  journal,  sup- 
porting war  and  wresting  scripture  to  its 
ends,  as  its  predecessors  did  in  the  service 
of  slavery.  And  the  warfare  which  it  up- 
holds is  not,  mind  you,  a  sad  "necessity" 
like  capital  punishment,  of  which  we  are 
all  a  little  ashamed, — the  hangman  hav- 
ing always  been  more  or  less  of  an  out- 
cast; but  it  is  the  most  highly  honored 
function  of  the  State.  begiR  and  be- 
spangled, and  greeted  by  psalm-singing 
and  huzzas.  The  alleged  necessity  of 
slaying  a  few  reprobate  men  (who  never 
materialize  in  the  flesh),  is  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  inculcating  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness  and  for  glorifying 
the  trade  of  manslaughter,  arson,  rape, 
and  rapine.  We  expect  a  Pobodonosteff 
in  Russia,  who  shall  darken  counsel  and 
prophesy  falsely  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  aid  and  abet  his  nation  in  all  its 
sins  ;  but  that  here  in  America  any  should 
be  found  to  covet  the  same  role  is  indeed 
discouraging.  Fortunately  the  ethics  of 
Christianity  are  not  committed  to  any 
church  or  sect;  and  if  they  are  repudi- 
ated by  nominal  Christians,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  they  may  make  their  own 
way  in  the  highways  and  hedges.  Man 
is  bound  to  advance  beyond  the  ethics 
of  the  dog,  all  the  teachers  and  preachers 
to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding. 

Erxkst  Crosby. 
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E  THINK  that  we  are  a  demo- 
cratic countr>',  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  our  eyes.  We  have 
ourselves  been  shocked,  many  of  us,  that 
the  exigencies  of  war  or  of  politics 
should  have  led  us  to  subjugate  a  for- 
eign people  and  bring  them  under  our 
dominion.  Even  in  justifying  ourselves, 
we  excuse  ourselves  and  say  we  did  not 
mean  to,  that  circumstances  compelled 
us,  and  that  we  knew  that  we  were  going 
against  the  time-honored  traditions  of 
the  republic  and  the  ideals  that  inspired 
its  founders.  Yes,  and  the  party  that 
especially  calls  itself  democratic  has 
actually  opposed  the  war,  has  made  great 
use  of  the  ideas  underlying  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  has  championed 
the  cause  of  the  little  brown  men,  and 
declared  that  they  have  rights  along  with 
all  others  Above  all,  has  an  eloquent 
si)okesman,  and  for  a  time  leader  of  the 
"democracy"  done  this;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, if  for  no  other,  the  hearts  of  many 
old-fashioned  Americans  have  warmed 
to  him,  and  they  have  voted  for  him  re- 
gardless of  past  party  affiliations. 

But  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
black  men  at  home,  where  does  this  leader 
and  where  does  his  party  stand?  It 
was  with  a  kind  of  sickening  at  the  heart 
that  I  read  a  year  ago  the  statement  from 
him  that  "whether  or  not  a  given  State 
should  adopt  a  qualification  aimed  at 
the  black  race,  is  a  question  that  must  be 
decided  upon  the  facts  in  the  case" — a 
view  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  leaders 
of  the  opposite  party,  who  maintained 
that  whether  we  should  hold  brown  men 
in  subjugation  against  their  will  de- 
pended upon  the  facts  in  the  case — that 
is,  that  there  was  no  principle  in  the 
matter.  Only,  the  fall  in  the  "demo- 
cratic" leader  ^^',aL^_ti]e_gr^ater^arid  the 
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less  excusable  than  in  those  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  since  they  sinned  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  simply, 
while  he  could  calmly  contemplate  the 
nullification  of  the  Constitution  itself.  I 
said  to  myself  then,  "With  all  we  hear 
of  democracy,  we  still  have  to  wait  for 
a  real  democracy ;  we  have  to  wait  for  a 
party  that  will  champion  the  rights  of 
men  who  are  under  our  eyes  as  well  as  of 
men  who  are  far  away." 

Since,  I  have  been  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject I  have  realized  more  and  more 
that  genuine  democracy  is  not  a  party 
question  at  all.  The  other  great  party  of 
the  country  will  only  do  a  little  more  for 
the  Negro, — not  much  more.  It  will 
tolerate  the  just  sentiments  and  the  cour- 


age of  its  distinguished  leader,  our  Presi- 
dent; but  it  will  not  follow  them.  It 
will  not  even  follow  the  plain  letter  of 
the  Constitution  and  reduce  the  basis  of 
representation  in  those  States  that  have 
already  in  effect  disfranchised  the  Negro. 
It  does  not  dare  to.  It  lives  on  its  past ; 
it  has  no  principles  in  the  present.  Nor 
do  I  know  of  any  clear  word  calling  for 
justice  from  any  of  the  smaller  parties 
now  asking  for  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple,— Populist  or  Socialist.  They  stand 
for  this  and  that  interest,  but  they  have 
not  the  greatness,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
stand  for  man,  for  universal  human 
rights.  A  real  Democratic  party  is  a 
thing  of  the  future. 

Wm.  M.  Salter. 


The  Real  Obstacles  to  International  Peace. 


THE  RECENT  MEETING  of  the 
International  Peace  Congress, 
together  with  the  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  of  what  is 
doing  in  the  far  East,  have  stirred  a 
sense  of  pain  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
have  led  them  to  put  to  themselves  the 
poignant  question,  with  quite  a  new  real- 
ization of  its  significance:  "Why,  in  an 
age  like  ours,  should  war  continue  to 
be  waged?"  Twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago  a  Hebrew  prophet  with  rapture  in 
his  eye,  foretold  the  time  when  "the  na- 
tions should  turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks,  when  they  should  no  longer 
lift  up  their  weapons  against  one  another, 
when  they  should  cease  to  learn  the  art 
of  war." 

Twenty-five  centuries  have  come  and 
gone  since  then;  and  instead  of  this 
prediction  coming  true,  nations  are  more 
zealous  than  ever  in  learning  the  art  of 
war.  Whereas  formerly  only  a  limited 
class  of  the  population  was  enlisted  in 
the  standing  army,  to-day  the  great  civil- 


ized countries  of  the  world  count  their 
soldiers  by  millions — ^five  millions  in  one 
state — so  that  we  may  say  that  even  those 
who  formerly  w^ere  permitted  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  ploughshares,  have 
now  turned  their  ploughshares  into 
swords.  New  horrors  have  been  in- 
vented, and  what  is  surprising,  they  have 
not  done  away  with  the  old  horrors  of 
war,  as  becomes  clear  to  us,  for  instance, 
when  we  read  those  ghastly  stories  of 
what  happened  at  the  storming  of  Lone 
Tree  Hill,  where,  when  the  machine  guns 
had  done  their  work  and  the  new  instru- 
mentalities had  ceased  to  be  of  use,  the 
desperate  men  fel^  back  on  the  old  hand 
to  hand  encounter — stones  were  used, 
and  knives,  and  the  butt  ends  of  rifles, 
just  as  at  Gettysburg,  you  remember,  at 
that  famous  comer  of  the  hill.  So  we 
have  not  even  made  the  methods  of  car- 
rying on  war  more  humane. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  progress 
in  certain  particulars:  in  the  treatment 
of  non-combatants,  in  the  respect  paid 
to  the  right  of  neutrals,  in  the  neutraliza- 
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tion  of  hospitals,  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  in  the  mitigation  of 
the  sufferings  incident  to  war ;  but  in  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
ject of  war,  we  are  perfectly  inexorable 
and  merciless ;  we  shrink  from  no  amount 
of  suffering,  if  it  lies  along  the  path  of 
the  objective  point  to  which  war  is  di- 
rected, viz.,  the  disabling  of  the  enemy  by 
wounds  and  death. 

Now,  the  first  point  that  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  that  in  the  mitigation 
of  war,  in  the  assistance  which  we  have 
expected  from  the  hand  of  science  in 
banishing  the  war-like  feelings  and  ele- 
ments from  human  society,  we  have  been 
disappointed.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
advance  of  science  or  the  advance  of  en- 
lightenment, would  do  away  with  the 
war-like  and  the  hostile  animus  among 
mankind.  We  had  hoped  that  the  spread 
of  commerce  would  bring  peace  in  its 
train.  We  had  hoped  that  political  prog- 
ress would  bring  peace.  In  all  these 
directions  we  have  been  disappointed. 

People  say  that  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation will  in  time  expel  war.  But  if 
by  the  advance  of  civilization  we  mean 
intellectual  progress,  commercial  prog- 
ress, scientific  progress,  political  prog- 
ress, we  have  been  so  far  doomed  to 
disappointment.  While  there  has  been 
advance  in  all  these  respects  on  one  side, 
there  has  been  retrogression  on  the  other 
side.  Instead  of  helping  us  to  conquer 
the  brutal  element  in  human  nature, 
every  ingredient  and  element  of  civiliza- 
tion will  be  powerless  to  do  what  we 
expect  of  it,  unless  it  be  connected  unth 
and  subordinate  to  the  moral  element. 
In  waging  a  moral  conflict,  in  a  moral 
crusade,  in  seeking  to  accomplish  moral 
results,  we  must  not  rely  on  anything 
except  moral  motives.  We  must  not 
rely  on  the  advance  of  knowledge,  we 
must  not  rely  on  commerce,  we  must  not 
rely  on  democracy,  so  far  as  they  are 
dissociated  from  the  moral  side  of  hu- 


man nature.  In  seeking  to  achieve  moral 
ends,  we  must  put  our  moral  motives  to 
the  fore,  and  call  in  those  others  only  as 
subsidiary  and  auxiliary  motives. 

That  is  one  of  the  ciriticisms  which  I 
have  to  pass,  in  all  modesty,  upon  much 
that  is  said  in  the  cause  of  peace.  We 
are  constantly  hearing  people  say,  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  going  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  horrible  bloodshed.  I  say 
that  the  progress  of  civilization,  if  by 
civilization  you  mean  the  progress  of 
the  mind,  of  wealth,  of  political  liberty, 
will  do  no  such  thing ;  and  you  do  wTong 
in  appealing  in  those  directions;  you 
build  you  hopes  on  sand. 

What  has  science  done  ?  It  has  human- 
ized the  world,  but  at  the  same  time 
science  is  the  very  first  and  chief  con- 
federate of  war.  Science  has  placed  its 
knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature,  its 
new  insight  into  electricity  and  chem- 
istry, at  the  service  of  the  ghastliest  pas- 
sions of  human  nature.  Science  is  in- 
venting the  most  horrible  instruments  of 
cruelty.  War  would  not  be  so  terrible 
to-day,  were  it  not  for  this  help  that 
science  is  giving  to  the  worst  passions. 
You  go  through  the  Nuremburg  Mu- 
seum, or  any  other  of  the  historical  mu- 
seums of  Europe,  and  when  they  show 
you  the  devices  of  the  Inquisition, — the 
Iron  Virgin,  and  other  instruments  of 
torture, —  you  shudder  and  ask  yourself, 
How  was  it  possible  that  human  beings 
could  ever  in  cold  blood,  sit  down  and 
invent  such  instruments  of  cruelty 
against  their  fellows?  But  here  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to-day;  and  there 
is  no  common  opinion  against,  no  con- 
demnation of  the  man  of  science  who 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  de- 
vising some  new  means  of  scientifically 
killing  and  tearing  to  pieces  his  fellow- 
men!  Such  men  are  not  condemned. 
There  is  no  public  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion. One  would  say  that  a  man  who 
invents  such  a  machine^ ^^end.     He 
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is  not  a  fiend  at  all: — he  is  a  man  of 
science,  an  amiable  gentleman.  At  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  there  was  a 
beautiful  exhibit  of  all  these  new  instru- 
mentalities of  war,  of  suffering  and 
cruelty,  which  has  been  invented  by 
science.  You  were  asked  to  admire  them 
and  wonder  at  them ;  and  in  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Exposition  there  was  not 
a  voice  raised  against  this  sort  of  thing. 
When  a  new  Maxim  gun  or  some 
other  weapon  is  invented,  whoever  asks 
whether  it  is  right  ?  Who  has  ever  raised 
the  ethical  question  whether  it  is  right 
for  a  man  of  profound  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  prostitute  it  by  turning  it  to  such 
uses?  Science  is  perfectly  cold-blooded; 
it  is  the  merchant — anybody  can  have  its 
wares.  If  the  angels  of  Heaven  order 
science  to  assist  them,  science  will  fill 
the  order.  The  angels  of  mercy  come 
to  the  workshop  of  science,  and  science 
invents  the  most  delicate  instruments  for 
mitigating  suflFerings,  anaesthetics  for 
blinding  the  poor  suflFerer  to  his  sorrows 
and  his  troubles.  Then  come  the  devils 
into  the  workshops  of  science,  and  science 
as  quickly — for  it  is  not  ethical — 
science  fills  the  bill  for  the  devil,  and  de- 
vises the  most  horrible  instruments  for 
producing  suffering. 

At  the  recent  Hague  Conference, 
Russia  proposed  that  there  should  be  an 
agreement  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  a  general 
understanding  that  no  new  weapons  of 
war  should  be  permitted  to  be  used ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  objectors  to  this  proposi- 
tion of  Russia  was  the  American  repre- 
sentative at  The  Hague  Conference. 
America  distinguishes  itself  in  very 
curious  ways  in  the  modern  efforts  to- 
ward peace  and  humanity.  It  was  the 
American  representative  who  said,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  the  use  of  asphyxiat- 
ing gas  should  be  interdicted,  that  he 
could  not  see  that  it  was  rational  or  logi- 
cal or  demonstrably  humane  to  be  tender 
about    the    use   of   asphyxiating   gases, 


when  it  is  admitted  by  everybody  to  be 
perfectly  correct  to  blow  the  bottom  out 
of  an  ironclad  at  midnight,  and  plunge 
four  or  five  hundred  people  into  the  sea 
where  they  will  be  suffocated  by  water. 
What  is  the  difference  between  being 
suffocated  by  water  and  being  suffocated 
by  gases?  And  so,  on  this  ground,  he 
opposed  successfully  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases ;  and  when 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  forbid- 
den to  throw  bombs  from  balloons,  again 
the  American  representative  protested, 
and  through  his  influence  this  general 
prohibition  was  restricted  to  a  term  of 
five  years. 

So  there  are  two  sides  to  the  progress 
of  science,  and  you  cannot  count  on 
science  to  overcome  and  expel  the  evils 
of  war,  except  it  be  yoked  to  the  service, 
and  subjected  to  the  limitation  of  ethical 
ideals. 

And  in  the  same  way,  there  are  many 
who  say  that  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  its  extension  all  over  the  world, 
bringing  nation  closer  to  nation,  will 
naturally  bring  about  peace.  But  I  fear, 
if  we  seek  to  convince  the  commercial 
class  that  peace  in  the  long  run  is  more 
profitable  than  war,  that  we  shall  fail 
in  our  attempt,  because  what  is  called 
"the  commercial  spirit*' — "commercial- 
ism"— with  no  ethical  limitations  to  it — 
is  never  far-sighted.  If  it  were  more 
far-sighted,  it  would  not  be  commercial- 
ism. If  it  were  far-sighted,  it  would  be 
ethical,  or  it  would  be  very  akin  to  the 
ethical  spirit.  The  very  characteristic  of 
commercialism  is  that  it  is  intent  on  an 
immediate  advantage,  on  temporary 
profit;  and  that  in  gaining  immediate 
profit,  it  is  perfectly  willing  to  exhaust 
the  soil  from  which  continuous  harvests 
might  ripen  for  others  who  come  after. 
It  does  not  care  about  those  who  come 
after.  Commercialism  is  always  willing 
to  secure  the  golden  tgg  for  itself,  even 
if,  by  doing  so,  it  must  kill  the  bird  which 
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would  lay  other  golden  eggs  for  other 
people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  commercial 
greed,  commercial  rapacity,  is  one  of  the 
principal  provocatives  of  war  in  modem 
times.  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries,  to 
the  war  which  England  waged  in  order 
to  secure  for  herself  the  right  of  supply- 
ing the  West  Indies  with  slaves,  the  hor- 
rible right  of  the  assiento.  Think  of  a 
civilized  nation — the  most  enlightened, 
most  liberal  nation  of  the  earth — going 
to  war  in  order  to  secure  for  itself,  itself 
alone,  the  privilege  of  selling  slaves! 
And  then,  again,  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  1840,  going  to  war  in  order  to 
force  opium  upon  the  Chinese!  These 
backward  Chinese  were  sane  enough  and 
wise  enough  and  humane  enough  to  try 
to  protect  their  people  against  the  use  of 
this  awful  drug,  but  here  is  civilized  Eng- 
land saying  **You  must  take  the  opium 
because  it  is  profitable  to  our  pockets,  no 
matter  whether  you  morally  rot  in  order 
that  we  may  have  profits,  and  we  will  go 
to  war  to  compel  you  to  become  opium 
eaters/'  Was  there  ever  anything  more 
demonstrably  awful,  in  the  sense  of  a 
mockery  upon  the  pretenses  of  Western 
civilization,  than  this  opium  war?  And 
so  in  modern  times,  many  of  our  princi- 
pal wars  have  been  waged  for  the  same 
purpose.  Sinister  thoughts  we  sus- 
pect to  have  been  back  of  the  Boer 
War,  and  I  am  afraid  they  were  not 
totally  absent  from  our  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  They  are  the  thoughts  of 
commercial  greed. 

And  lastly,  Democracy,  the  increase 
of  political  liberty,  has  no  better  assur- 
ance of  peace.  It  was  hoped  that  when  the 
people  became  heirs  to  their  own,  when 
the  people  should  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, war,  which  till  then  had  been 
waged  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  kings, 
would  cease.  Instead  of  that,  we  find 
that  the  people  are  worse  than  the  king. 


The  people,  the  masses,  the  multitude, 
are  much  more  inflammable.  A  great 
many  books  have  been  written  in  recent 
times  to  show  psychologically  how  sug- 
gestible a  crowd  is,  how  easy  it  is  to 
raise  a  wave  of  feeling,  especially  of 
war-like  feeling,  and  when  that  wave  has 
once  been  raised,  how  swiftly  it  propa- 
gates itself  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
how  presently  it  becomes  a  tidal  wave, 
which  nobody  can  resist.  So,  for  the 
ambition  of  kings  we  have,  under  the 
reign  of  democracy,  the  madness  of  the 
multitude,  a  madness  deliberately  stirred 
up  by  the  conscienceless,  unscrupulous 
press. 

And  now  one  more  point  before  I 
speak  of  the  positive,  remedial  agencies, 
and  that  point  is  that  some  of  the  best 
intentioned  men  in  modem  times  occupy 
an  ambiguous  position  with  respect  to 
war,  that  they  blow  now  hot  and  now 
cold  with  regard  to  it,  are  now  against 
war  and  now  in  favor  of  it.  That,  I 
fancy,  is  the  position  of  a  great  number 
of  people,  perhaps  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  To-day  you  have  enthusiastic 
crowds  to  hear  the  Peace  Delegates, 
but  that  will  not  prevent  to-morrow  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  for  some 
new  war.  Yes,  the  very  same  American 
people  that  are  to-day  delighted  with  the 
message  of  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, will  to-morrow  throw  up  their  caps 
if  the  sensational  press  should  succeed  in 
stirring  up  trouble  between  us  and  some 
foreign  country.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  an  example.  He  sent 
a  message  of  congratulation  and  en- 
couragement to  the  late  Mohonk  Arbi- 
tration Conference  last  June.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  calling  together  a 
new  Peace  Conference.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  no  triumph  of  peace  is  quite  equal 
to  the  supreme  triumph  of  war,  and  more 
than     once     he     has     expressed     his 
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ties  which,  in  his  opinion,  war  alone  can 
develop.  That  is  blowing  hot  and  cold. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  is  merely  a  type.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  expresses  on  the  whole 
what  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
would  sanction. 

•  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  ethical 
rule  or  ethical  conception  that  plays  any 
part  in  most  men's  judgment  on  these 
questions.  Ethics  does  not  enter  in. 
The  very  same  reason  that  makes  men 
wish  for  or  delight  in  peace,  makes 
them  on  other  occasions  delight  in  war. 
It  is  a  form  of  Epicureanism,  the  desire 
for  pleasant  sensations,  that  explains  both 
attitudes.  If  you  draw  a  beautiful  picture 
of  peace  and  its  blessings,  we  all  like 
it,  because  it  is  a  picture  of  happiness. 
Then  again,  on  the  other  occasions,  we 
tire  of  this  insipid  happiness,  we  desire 
intense  sensations,  excitement;  we  tire 
of  the  ennui,  the  tedium  of  daily  life: 
we  wish  to  throw  it  off,  and  to  carouse 
in  sensations  of  patriotism,  and  in  meet- 
ing danger,  and  jeopardizing  our  life, 
and  all  that.  It  is  one  kind  of  sensation 
against  another  kind  of  sensation.  Ethi- 
cal ideas  do  not  enter  into  the  judgment 
of  those  who  speak  alternately  for  peace 
and  for  war. 

And  yet  this  statement  may  seem  too 
sharp  to  many,  especially  if  we  remem- 
ber what  the  Field-Marshall  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  Gen.  Von  Moltke,  permitted 
himself  to  say  in  his  famous  letters. 
Moltke,  too, — and  Moltke  was  a  very 
highly  educated  and  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  man, — took  this  double  atti- 
tude. He  was  for  peace,  and  he  was  for 
war.  He  made  one  of  the  most  extreme 
statements  in  regard  to  war  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  I  am  only  astonished 
that  it  is  not  more  frequently  quoted.  It 
deserves  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
Sheridan's  famous  saying  that  "War  is 
hell."  He  said  that  "every  war  is  a 
national    calamity.*'      Every    war — and 


Moltke  knew  whereof  he  spoke — every 
war,  even  a  victorious  one,  is  a  national 
calamity.  I  have  not  seen  that  quoted 
very  much;  but  then  there  is  another 
statement  of  his  which  is  quoted,  in 
which  he  says  "International  peace  is  a 
dream,  and  not  even  a  fine  dream."  That 
is  very  strange  from  a  man  who  says 
that  every  war  is  a  calamity — ^peace  "a 
dream,  and  not  even  a  beautiful  dream." 
And  why?  Because  if  war  were  to 
cease,  those  generous  qualities  would 
perish  which  war  develops,  namely,  self- 
effacement,  readiness  at  the  call  of  a 
larger  cause  to  obliterate  one's  own  in- 
terest, the  willingness  to  bear  great  hard- 
ship without  complaining,  self-sacrifice. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  practically  the  same  thing ; — that  we 
should  stagnate  in  materialism  if  it  were 
not  for  war. 

To  meet  this  point,  let  me  say  briefly, 
that  in  the  first  place,  self-sacrifice  is 
illustrated  outside  of  the  region  of  war 
constantly ;  and  all  those  generous  quali- 
ties :  willingness  to  put  one's  Hfe  in  jeop- 
ardy, prompt  response  to  the  call  of  duty, 
self-suppression,  readiness  to  bear  great 
hardship,  self-sacrifice.  For  instance,  it  is 
a  very  ordinary  matter  for  a  member  of 
the  Fire  Department  to  risk  his  life  in  a 
fire  for  a  perfect  stranger.  The  fireman 
will  cHmb  up  a  ladder  to  a  dizzy  height 
to  rescue  some  sleeping  child  or  take  in 
his  arms  some  helpless,  bed-ridden  in- 
valid,— every  step  meaning  possible  and 
probable  death  to  himself — ^and  with  that 
load  upon  him,  a  stranger  whom  he  has 
never  known,  that  burden  of  another 
human  life,  will  creep  down  to  safety. 
And  that  is  so  ordinary  an  occurrence 
that  we  cease  even  to  wonder  at  it.  The 
same  kind  of  self-sacrifice  is  exhibited 
by  many  an  officer  of  the  police  force, 
who  throws  himself  in  the  way  of  a  run- 
away horse,  and  again,  for  the  sake  of 
persons  whom  he  has  never  seen,  puts 
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of  self-sacrifice  is  exhibited  by  the  en- 
gineer, who  seeing  an  obstacle  laid  across 
the  road,  in  the  path  of  his  train,  will 
spend  with  instantaneous  decision  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  in  trj'ing  to  reverse 
his  engine  and  save  the  passengers  who 
are  entrusted  to  his  charge.  That  again 
is  so  ordinary  a  matter,  we  do  not  even 
comment  upon  it.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
physician,  who  sacrifices  his  life  in  the 
contagion-laden  atmosphere  of  the  small- 
pox and  yellow  fever  hospital,  without 
even  a  moment's  question. 

Do  we  need  war  in  order  to  encourage 
and  develop  the  virtues  of  self-sacrifice? 
I  have  been  speaking  of  dramatic  self- 
sacrifice.  Of  that  other  quiet  kind  of 
daily  sacrifice  which  occurs  in  a  thousand 
homes,  and  of  which  women  are  the  most 
notable  exemplars, — the  daily  giving  up 
of  one's  wishes,  the  daily  laying  down 
or  giving  up  the  self  for  the  sake  of 
some  beloved,  and  often  ungrateful  per- 
son,— of  that  I  do  not  speak.  But  even 
for  those  dramatic  incidents  of  self-sacri- 
fice, do  we  need  war? 

If  war  is  the  school  of  generosity, 
then  one  would  suppose  that  after  a  na- 
tion has  gone  through  a  war,  the  gen- 
erosity of  human  nature  would  flourish 
beyond  bounds;  that  there  never  would 
be  such  a  time  of  generosity  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  kindness  as  that  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  to  a  war.  We  should 
conclude  that  in  a  country  like  Germany 
or  France,  we  should  find  the  greatest 
abundance  of  such  examples  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  daily  life,  while  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  which  for  forty  years  has 
had  no  war  within  its  own  borders —  the 
Spanish-American  War,  of  course,  was 
a  brief  interlude — would  be  notably  less 
conspicuous  for  examples  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  private  life  than  the  military  na- 
tions. I  think  if  you  will  inquire  into  the 
facts,  you  will  find  the  opposite  is  true, — 
that  war  tends  to  barbarize,  demoralize 


people,  and  that  the  longer  it  is  waged, 
the  more  bitter  and  the  more  brutal  it 
becomes.  And  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
which  Von  Moltke,  and  with  all  due 
respect,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  ignored — the  fact 
that  in  peaceful  life  the  hero  gives  up  his 
own  existence  or  imperils  it  solely  for 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  saving  other 
lives ;  whereas  the  man  who  in  war  risks 
death  does  so  in  the  act  of  killing.  He 
sacrifices  himself;  but  while  sacrificing, 
he  is  trying  to  kill.  He  gives  up  his  Hfe, 
but  in  the  very  act  of  giving  it  up  he  is 
trying  to  take  another  life;  whereas  the 
physician  and  the  fireman  and  the  engi- 
neer lay  down  their  lives,  not  to  take,  but 
to  save  life. 

Such  confusion  still  reigns  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  highly  educated.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  precious  little  thinking 
done  on  this  whole  subject, — a  great  deal 
of  sentiment,  but  not  enough  clear,  ana» 
lytical  thinking.  A  man  like  Moltke 
stands  up  before  the  world  and  speaks 
of  war  as  the  school  of  generous  virtues, 
and  has  not  gone  through  this  elementary 
discrimination  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  It  is  true  that  Moltke,  in  a  later 
utterance,  modifies  his  position;  he  ad- 
mits in  this  last  utterance  that  war  is  a 
frightful  evil,  and  that  as  he  had  said 
in  his  first  statement,  every  war,  even 
a  victorious  one,  is  a  national  calamity; 
but  he  pleads  that  there  is  this  better 
side  to  war,  and  he  makes  this  very  note- 
worthy remark,  that  you  must  not  expect 
the  cessation  of  war  from  anything  that 
international  law  can  contrive,  but  that 
it  is  only  the  advance  of  civilization, — 
the  German  word  is  "Gesittung" — "Der 
Fortschritt  der  Gesittung," — it  is  very 
hard  to  translate  that;  it  is  not  exactly 
civilization — Kultur — it  is  civilization  on 
its  humane  side,  the  progress  of  human- 
ity, one  might  say — that  it  is  only  this 
that  can  finally  overcome  the  evil. 

The  causes  of  war  are  the  brutal  in- 
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stincts,  the  bloodthirstiness  which  is  not 
yet  expurgated  from  human  nature,  the 
vanities  of  human  nature,  military  glory, 
— the  tinsel  and  meretricious  pomp  and 
splendor  of  war,  national  antipathies, 
racial  antipathies.  As  against  these,  what 
forces  can  we  bring  into  play  ? 

My  main  contention  is,  then,  that  the 
moral  forces  and  the  moral  point  of  view 
must  be  emphasized  even  where  other 
forces  are  called  into  ath  auxiliary  posi- 
tion, and  that  we  must  never  plead  merely 
the  sentimental  point  of  view.  The  ap- 
peal to  sentiment  alone  can  never  lead  us, 
never  give  us  sufficient  strength  to  con- 
quer the  war-like  instincts,  because  senti- 
ment is  fluctuating.  To-day  we  shudder 
when  we  read  these  accounts  of  the 
Japanese  -  Russian  struggles,  —  eighty 
thousand  human  beings  killed  and 
wounded  in  ten  days  in  this  last  battle  in 
the  plains  south  of  Mukden!  Who  can 
realize  what  it  means?  And  yet  these 
pictures  of  cruelty  that  stir  our  senti- 
ments, leave  us  rather  weaker.  We  have 
a  hopeless,  helpless  feeling,  as  if  we  our- 
selves were  weltering  in  pools  of  blood 
and  somehow  could  not  reach  terra  firma. 
We  cry  out!  We  lift  up  our  hands! 
But  the  mere  sentiment  of  horror  will 
not  change  the  facts. 

Nor  will  the  appeal  to  the  pocket  help 
us.  Monsieur  de  Bloch  has  no  doubt 
done  an  excellent  work  in  showing  the 
heavy  economic  burdens  that  weigh 
down  the  nations ;  and  yet  at  The  Hague 
Conference,  when  the  question-  of 
economic  sacrifices  imposed  by  war  was 
under  consideration,  the  German  delegate 
jauntily  remarked  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Germany,  despite  these  so- 
called  intolerable  burdens,  was  industri- 
ally retrogressing,  and  he  could  assure 
his  confreres  that  the  burdens  of  war 
were  not  so  intolerable  as  to  prevent  the 
steady  enrichment  of  the  German  people ; 
and  the  French  representative  promptly 
followed  his  example  in  making  a  simi- 


lar statement.  Perhaps,  if  some  general 
war,  involving  all  the  civilized  States  of 
Europe  and  America  should  take  place, 
some  world-wide  conflagration,  perhaps, 
then  the  nations  would  stop  and  consider, 
and,  on  purely  selfish  grounds,  devise 
some  means  of  putting  an  end  to  their 
international  wars,  because  the  burden 
and  the  horror  of  them  would  become 
intolerable.  Perhaps  some  such  night- 
mare as  broods  on  the  horizon  of  civiliza- 
tion must  fulfill  itself  before  war  will 
finally  be  expelled. 

But,  hoping  against  that  possible 
calamity,  what  is  the  thoroughly  strong 
and  effective  appeal  that  we  must  make  ? 
Upon  what  must  we  rely?  Some  ground 
their  hopes  on  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
The  Hague  Tribunal  was  a  great  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  The  Hague  Tribunal  to- 
day is  a  court  of  justice.  Just  as  it  is 
provided  in  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  that  vital  interests  shall  not 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  so  the  court 
at  The  Hague  is  not  yet  such  a  court 
that  we  can  afford  to  submit  vital  inter- 
ests to  it;  and  had  I  been  a  Japanese, 
at  the  time  when  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  was  declared,  I  should  certainly  not, 
as  a  patriotic  Japanese,  have  been  willing 
to  submit  the  case  of  Japan  to  The  Hague 
court.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  as  to  this.  I  , 
think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  us  to  think 
that  we  are  farther  along  the  path  of 
peace  than  we  really  are.  The  court  at 
The  Hague  is  not  yet  a  jtrue  court  of 
law;  and  until  it  becomes  a  true  court 
of  law,  it  is  unavailing  to  cry  out,  Why 
don't  they  submit  the  case  to  The  Hague  ? 
Why  doesn't  Japan  do  it?  Why  doesn't 
Russia  do  it?  Russia  could  not  do  it, 
because  she  intended  to  be  the  aggressor ; 
and  Japan  could  not  do  it,  because  she 
had  a  perfect  right  to  resist  aggression, 
and  she  was  not  going  to^ubmit  her 
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honor,  her  life,  to  the  judgment  of  an 
international  court  at  The  Hague. 

I  want,  in  closing,  to  state  the  three 
reasons  why  I  do  not  regard  the  court 
at  The  Hague  as  a  true  court  of  law,  and 
why  I  believe  that  certain  other  steps 
must  be  taken  before  judicial  adjudica- 
tion of  vital  disputes  between  nations 
will  be  possible;  and  then  to  indicate 
what  in  my  opinion  is  the  great  pre- 
liminary work  that  must  be  done  by  the 
moral  and  religious  forces  all  through 
the  civilized  world,  before  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  international  court. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  Court  of  Law? 
What  is  its  first  condition?  The  first 
condition  is  disinterestedness,  and  the 
reputation  for  disinterestedness.  Now, 
in  the  litigation  of  private  individuals, 
the  conditions  exist  that  make  disinter- 
estedness possible.  You  and  I  dispute; 
but  we  are  only  two,  and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-beings  who  have 
never  heard  of  our  quarrel.  From 
among  those  millions  it  is  easy  enough  to 
get  a  jury  and  a  judge  who  shall  decide 
impartially.  You  would  never  submit 
your  case  to  a  jury  consisting  of  your 
relatives  or  your  personal  friends.  But 
the  nations  are  few ;  there  are  only  five  or 
six  great  powers,  and  any  court  at  The 
Hague  would  consist  of  interested  peo- 
ple— people  who,  if  not  directly,  are  indi- 
rectly interested.  Take  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan ;  the  great  pow- 
ers are  all  interested;  Germany  is  inter- 
ested in  currying  favor  with  Russia, 
France  is  interested  on  the  side  of  Russia, 
England  on  the  side  of  Japan,  while  our 
own  reputation  for  disinterestedness  has 
been  under  suspicion  since  our  recent  ad- 
venture in  the  East. 

The  first  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
court  at  The  Hague  is  not  a  court  in  the 
true  sense,  is  because  the  people  con- 
cerned in  making  it  up  are  interested. 
But  let  me  here  sav  that  it  would  be 


possible  to  constitute  a  disinterested 
court  nevertheless.  In  every  nation  there 
are  three  groups  to  be  distinguished :  the 
multitude,  which  is  open  to  suggestion, 
and  liable  to  sudden  storms,  sudden  cy- 
clones of  passion;  then,  at  the  top,  the 
govermental,  dynastic,  or  commercial 
groups  that  are  selfishly  interested,  and 
that  utilize  the  suggestibility  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  between  these  there  is  a  third 
possible  group,  the  group  of  intelligent, 
educated,  and  conscientious  people,  who 
really  desire  that  right  shall  be  done. 
Now,  if  that  g^oup  could  be  formed,  and 
if  out  of  it  there  could  be  established  a 
League  of  Justice, — I  do  not  say  a 
League  of  Peace, — that  is  not  what  is 
essential  to  this  purpose, — we  should 
have  an  instrument  for  securing  interna- 
tional justice. 

They  said  at  Mohonk:  "We  .need 
peace  in  order  that  there  may  be  justice." 
I  reverse  the  proposition.  We  need  jus- 
tice in  order  that  there  may  be  peace. 
I  would  have  a  League  for  International 
Justice,  extending  through  all  civilized 
States,  and  acting  as  a  direct  check  upon 
any  war-like  passions  that  might  come 
from  the  multitude,  a  check  upon  any 
frenzy  that  may  threaten  to  spread,  and 
a  check  also  upon  the  sinister  and  sel- 
fish designs  of  the  cliques  that  control 
the  governments,  more  or  less, — a  check, 
that  is,  in  both  directions,  popular  and 
governmental.  Such  a  group  or  League 
of  International  Justice  in  all  civilized 
States  would  be  one  whose  first  impulse 
should  be,  whenever  war  threatens, — no, 
not  when  war  threatens,  but  when  an 
aggression,  an  injustice,  is  being  perpe- 
trated,— to  protest.  Such  a  league 
would  have  protested  the  moment  we 
tried  to  take  the  Philippine  Islands  with- 
out their  consent,  or  the  moment  Ger- 
many said,  "I  also  want  to  stay  in  the 
sun  and  rob  China  of  Kouchow;  that 
would  have  protested  the  mpment  France 
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undertook  to  seize  Tonquin,  and  Russia 
Port  Arthur.  When  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  disturbed,  then  it  is  too  late. 
What  we  want  is  an  international  under- 
standing among  that  middle  group  in  all 
States  that  will  raise  its  voice  effectually 
the  moment  international  wrong  is  con- 
templated, so  that  the  wrongdoer  shall  be 
face  to  face — not  with  the  little  group  of 
people  whose  voice  is  drowned,  as  in  this 
country  the  little  group  of  Anti-Imperial- 
ists, or  in  Germany  the  little  group  of 
Liberals, — ^but  with  the  best  public  opin- 
ion of  the  whole  civilized  world,  through 
whom  the  news  shall  spread  from  land 
to  land  whenever  international  wrong  is 
being  attempted,  whose  members  shall 
be  in  touch,  and  shall  organize  public 
meetings  and  demonstrations  in  the 
press  through  the  civilized  world. 

The  great  mistake  that  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  the  whole  movement  against 
war  has  been  a  movement  to  stop  the 
horrors  of  war,  when  people  have  al- 
ready run  away  from  the  leash;  a  move- 
ment based  upon  appeals  to  kind  senti- 
ment, or  to  the  pocket,  when  the  root  of 
the  whole  evil  is  injustice.  Everywhere 
international  injustice  is  passed  without 
protest  The  peace  societies  did  not  raise 
their  voice  effectually  when  Germany 
went  to  Kouchow,  they  did  not  assemble 
when  we  proclaimed,  in  our  hypocritical 
cant,  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, so  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  concerned,  is  obsolete,  and  that  the 
idea  that  you  cannot  govern  a  people 
except  with  their  consent  is  an  exploded 
superstition.  The  peace  societies  did  not 
protest.  Why,  then,  do  they  come  when 
it  is  too  late?  The  time  for  protest  is 
when  international  wrong  is  contem- 
plated 

So  the  whole  movement  must  take 
another  direction.  It  is  too  sentimental 
and  too  commercial  in  its  af^eal.  It  is 
too  feeble  on  the  ethical  side.    A  League 


for  International  Justice  should  take  its 
place.  I  do  not  want  to  belong  to  a 
peace  society.  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
sentimental  and  ineffectual  hands  against 
Russia  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  Japan 
struggling  for  her  life.  If  I  were  a 
Japanese,  I  would  go  to  the  war  and 
fight  to  the  death  against  Russian  aggres- 
sion; that  aggression  having  been  per- 
mitted by  the  civilized  world,  I  would 
prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  live  under 
it  The  thing  to  do,  if  you  want  peace, 
is  to  prevent  the  aggression. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  In- 
ternational Hague  Tribunal  is  a  thing  of 
very  limited  utility.  It  is  very  useful  to 
investigate  questions  of  fact,  like  those 
concerned  in  the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute; it  is  very  useful  to  interpret 
treaties,  and  to  apply  existing  usage  to 
international  law;  but  its  limitations  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  men  com- 
posing it  are  international  lawyers.  Now, 
you  will  notice  that  international  lawyers 
are  conservative.  They  decide  cases  that 
are  brought  before  them  according  to 
precendent,  according  to  practice  up  till 
now.  But  practice  up  till  now  is  bad! 
This  came  out  in  the  case  of  Venezuela, 
In  the  case  of  Venezuela,  the  question 
was  whether  the  blockading  powers,  the 
powers  that  had  gone  to  war,  should  have 
preferential  claims  above  the  other  credi- 
tors who  had  not  gone  to  war;  and 
these  international  lawyers  at  The 
Hague  promptly  decided, — remember, 
they  stood  for  a  movement  in  favor  of 
peace! — and  they  promptly  decided  that 
those  powers  who  had  gone  to  war  to 
enforce  their  claim  should  have  prefer- 
ence above  those  powers  who  had  not 
gone  to  war.  And  why?  Because,  as 
they  said,  war  is  a  legal  mode  of  action. 
Ye  Heavens,  an  International  Tribunal 
for  Peace  proclaims  that  war  is  a  legal 
mode  of  action !  That  had  been  the  prac- 
tice up  till  now ;  and  as  international  law- 
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yers  must  conform  to  precedent,  they 
decided  in  favor  of  war  as  against  peace. 
A. third  and  important  reason  against 
the  adequacy  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  is 
that  a  court  of  law  exists  for  the  restraint 
of  aggression  and  for  its  punishment.    A 
court   of   law    which    should    recognize 
aggression  as  the  parent  of  legality,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  aggressor  is  strong 
enough  to  enforce  his  will, — such  a  court 
would  not  only  perpetrate  injustice,  but 
it  would  exalt  injustice  to  the  rank  of  a 
principle.    A  court  of  law  must  be  based 
on  the  recognition  of  certain  fundamental 
rights ;  and  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
is  the  right  of  the  feeble  to  be  secure 
against  the  violence  of  the  strong,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong.     But  international  law, 
based  on  international  practice,  at  present 
concedes  that  the  aggressor,  the  strong 
man,  is  to  be  recognized  in  his  aggres- 
sion, if  only  he  is  so  thorough  in  his  vio- 
lence as  to  compel  his  victim  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  to  recognize  the  fact.    In  other 
words,  if  a  robber  is  so  merciless  and  so 
strong  that  he  can  compel  the  person 
robbed  under  duress,  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  this   person   robbed   will   no 
longer  protest  against  the  robbery,  then 
the  robbery  is  to  be  acknowledged  as 
valid.    That  is  the  practice,  the  concep- 
tion which  prevails  in  international  prac- 
tice.   And  so  long  as  that  prevails,  you 
cannot  have  an  international  court;  for 
a  court  which  is  based  on  the  recognition 
of  aggression,  if  only  that  aggression  be 
thorough  enough,  is  lacking  in  the  very 
elements  that  constitute  justice. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  if  we 
desire  the  prc^ess  of  the  world's  peace, 
we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
merely  saying,  Let  the  nations  refer  their 
quarrels  to  The  Hague  Court.  That  is 
unavailing,  because  the  Hague  Court  is 
not  yet  a  court ;  it  lacks  the  element  of 
disinterestedness ;  and  the  representa- 
tives, being  international  lawyers,  it 
bases  its  decisions  on  bad  precedents; 


and  it  recognizes  the  right  of  aggression, 
if  only  aggression  is  thorough. 

What  we  need  before  there  can  be  an 
international  law  is  a  basis  of  interna- 
tional ethics;  it  is  the  gjeat  universal 
task  and  mission  of  such  movements  as 
ours  to  go  out  and  help  in  building  up  the 
conception  that,  just  as  an  individual  in 
dealing  with  other  individuals,  though 
he  be  never  so  strong,  must  respect  the 
rights,  even  of  the  weak, — so  there  are 
certain  rights,  as  between  nation  and  na- 
tion,which  must  be  protected  by  society  at 
large.  Nations,  too,  are  moral  personal- 
ities, and  the  strong  is  bound  to  regard 
the  rights  of  the  weak.  That  is  not  only 
not  the  practice  at  present,  when  the 
strong  are  everywhere  infringing  upon 
the  right ;  but  it  is  not  even  the  accepted 
ideal :  and  before  we  have  even  an  ideal 
of  what  is  right,  how  can  we  act  right? 
From  one  of  the  leading  chairs  at  one 
of  our  leading  universities  the  statement 
was  made  not  long  ago,  that  ethics, 
morality,  pertains  only  to  the  transac- 
tions between  mankind;  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  dealing^  between  nation  and 
nation,  force  is  the  only  rule,  the  right 
of  superior  force.  And  Senator  Spooner, 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not 
long  ago  unblushingly  and  most  candidly, 
declared  the  same  principle  that  nations 
are  not  to  be  bound  by  moral  considera- 
tions; that  morality  is  altogether  a  do- 
mestic affair,  and  that  between  nation 
and  nation  there  must  be  the  right  of  the 
stronger. 

And  you  observe  that  hitherto  we  have 
been  working  under  a  system  of  ethics, 
the  Christian  system,  which  simply  has 
had  nothing  to  say  about  international 
dealings.  Unfortunately  the  Christian 
system  of  ethics  is  individual,  teaches 
only  the  relations  of  man  to  man ;  so  that 
we  have  not  even  an  ideal  of  interna- 
tional right.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  is  now  in  this  country,  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  this  should  be  so, 
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publicly  declared  that  it  is  true  that 
Christianity  has  not  covered  the  field  of 
politics,  because,  as  he  says,  the  princi- 
ples implicit  in  the  Christian  religion 
have  not  been  applied  to  the  relations  of 
nation  to  nation.  Whether  those  rela- 
tions are  explicit  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  or  not,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  has 
not  supplied  us  with  a  moral  code  that 
bears  upon  the  relatioli  of  nation  to  na- 
tion. So,  I  repeat,  not  only  is  our  prac- 
tice unregenerated  and  unmoralized,  but 
we  have  not  even  the  beginnings  of  im- 
provement in  the  ideal  which  we  can  look 
up  to, — ^and  ideals  are  the  great  power 
in  the  world,  and  the  great  moving  force. 
What  we  need  is  an  ideal  of  justice  and 
right  between  nation  and  nation. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  to  me 
the  Ethical  Movement  is  a  necessity.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  a  little  charity;  it 
is  not  a  question  of  a  school ;  it's  not  a 
question  of  merely  helping  ourselves ;  it 
is  a  great  world-need  that  appeals  to  us. 
And  by  as  much  as  we  feel  the  aw  fulness 
of  that  need,  the  appeal  comes  to  us  to 
try  as  far  as  we  can,  to  supply  it,  and 
so  to  do  our  part  by  building  up  this  ideal, 
which  as  yet  is  lacking;  to  do  our  part 
toward  bringing  about  the  day  of  which 
the  prophet  prophesied, — and  which  will 
come  at  last,  though  it  may  be  long  in 
coming, — when  "the  nations  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  when  they 
shall  no  longer  lift  swords  against  each 
other,  and  shall  not  learn  the  art  of  war 
anymore/' 

Felix  Adler. 


We  have  received  too  late  for  use  here 
advance  sheets  of  Mr.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs'  new  book  on  "Moral  Education." 
Our  rev.ew  will  appear  either  in  Part  2 
of  a  forth-coming  issue  of  ETHICAL 
ADDRESSES  or  in  the  INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 


Petrarch    and  his    Title  to 
Fame. 

RECENTLY  one  intent  upon  spread- 
ing the  fame  of  Petrarch  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  him  and 
his  work  before  a  New  York  audience. 
The  speaker  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts 
by  one  of  his  listeners  who  observed  that 
he  had  heard  of  Plutarch,  and  of  Herod 
the  Tetrarch,  but  never  before  of  Pe- 
trarch. Certainly,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
unfortunate  love  aflfair  and  the  little  vol- 
ume of  sonnets,  now  sadly  out  of  vogfue, 
Petrarch's  name  would  scarcely  be  bet- 
ter known  than  that  of  Mussato  or  Salu- 
tati.  Yet  he  himself  assiduously  depre- 
ciated his  Italian  verses — "silly  boyish 
things,"  "popular  trifles,"  he  calls  them. 
It  was  not  for  them  that  he  wished  to  be 
remembered,  but  for  his  Latin  works, — 
his  long  unfinished  epic,  Africa,  dealing 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  his  proposed  Ro- 
man history  and  his  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Metu  But  even  in  his  own  day,  as  he 
bitterly  complains,  the  public  preferred 
the  sonnets,  quite  naturally,  above  all 
else  that  he  wrote,  and  only  one  of  his 
Latin  works,  and  that  a  very  poor  and 
stupid  one,  viz.,  Remedies  against  both 
Good  and  Evil  Fortune,  enjoyed  any 
considerable  degree  of  popularity  and 
was  honored  with  a  score  of  editions  in 
the  original  Latin  and  translated  into 
several  of  the  European  vernacular 
tongues.  Over  three  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  a  publisher  has  ventured  to 
issue  an  edition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  prose 
and  verse,  and  one  may  look  in  vain,  out- 
side of  a  half-dozen  of  our  g^eat  libraries, 
for  copies  of  any  of  the  works  upon 
which  Petrarch  himself  deemed  that  the 
fame  for  which  he  so  ardently  longed 
might  rest. 

Of  his  works,  his  Letters  form  fully 
one-half  in  bulk,  and  they  alone  still  at- 
tract  a    few    scholarly    readers.     They 

would  fill  six  or  eight  fair-sized  octavo 
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volumes,  and  ccMistitute  a  source  of  un- 
rivalled importance  for  the  literary  life  of 
the  times,  since  Petrarch  knew  pretty 
much  every  one  worth  knowing  among 
the  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  Thanks 
tc  his  care  in  preserving  and  editing  hb 
own  letters,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
we  know  more  about  him  than  of  any 
mortal  who  lived  before  him^  not  except- 
ing Cicero. 

In  addition  to  the  Letters  we  have  the 
Secret,  as  he  calls  it.  This  takes  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  his 
favorite  spiritual  counsellor,  St.  Augus- 
tine. St.  Augustine  declares  Francesco's 
love  of  fame  and  his  infatuation  for 
Laura  to  be  his  besetting  sins  which  will 
surely  drag  down  his  soul  if  he  neglects 
to  mend  his  ways.  But  to  Francesco 
these  offenses  appear  to  be  his  "most 
glorious  preoccupations,"  and  he  sturdily 
defends  them  against  Augustine's  scorn- 
ful aspersions.  So  evenly  does  the 
writer  hold  the  balance,  so  lithely  does 
he  turn  upon  himself  in  his  earnest  de- 
fence of  both  the  mediaeval  ascetic  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  the  more  worldly 
classical  view  of  our  earthly  existence, 
that  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  con- 
flict that  he  depicts  was  a  very  real  one. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "the  old  and 
new  were  contending  for  supremacy 
within  his  breast.  The  mediaeval  concep- 
tion of  our  mortal  life  was  that  of  a  brief 
period  of  probation  during  which  each 
played  his  obscure  role  in  the  particular 
group,  guild  or  corporation  to  which 
Providence  had  assigned  him,  bearing  his 
burdens  patiently  in  the  beatific  vision  of 
a  speedy  reward  in  another  and  better 
world.  Petrarch  formally  assented  to 
this  view,  but  never  accepted  it.  The 
preciousness  of  life's  opportunity  was 
ever  before  him.  Life  was  certainly  a 
preparation  for  heaven,  but,  he  asked 
himself,  was  it  not  something  more? 
Might  there  not  be  worthy  secular  aims  ? 
Might  not  one  raise  himself  above  those 


about  him  and  earn  the  afqxrcnral  of  gen- 
erations to  come,  as  the  great  wriUrs  of 
antiquity  had  done  ?  His  loi^iQg  to  ot>- 
tain  an  earthly  reputation  and  the  tensp- 
tations  consciously  to  dh-ect  his  energ^ies 
toward  achieving  posthumous  foxne, 
seemed  to  him  now  a  noble  instinct,  and 
again,  when  tradition  weighed  heavily 
upon  him,  a  godless  infatuation." 

Petrarch  is  frequently  called  "the 
father  of  Humanism,"  an  epithet  he  but 
partially  merits.  He  was  certainly  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  such  Latin  auth- 
ors as  he  could  discover,  and  these,  with 
the  notable  exceptions  of  Lucretius  and 
Tacitus,  included  nearly  all  that  we  know 
to-day.  He  was  interested  in  Homer  and 
Plato,  and  made  an  abortive  effort  to 
learn  quick.  He  doubtless  stimulated 
others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  he 
could  not  free  himself  from  the  mediaeval 
passion  for  importing  an  instructive  alle- 
gory into  the  Aeneid.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Rolfe  has  so  well  said,  "Petrarch  seems 
to  us  to-day  like  a  child  who  values  the 
commonplaces  of  the  poet  more  highly 
than  his  occasional  soundings  of  the 
depths  and  mysteries  of  life.  He  has  no 
appreciation  of  Virgil's  'majestic  sad- 
ness,' 'his  pathetic  half  lines,'  his  'tears 
for  the  things  that  are.' " 

Petrarch  has  also  often  been  called 
*'the  first  modern  man."  By  far  the  most 
modern  of  his  traits  was  his  constant 
preoccupation  with  his  own  tastes  and 
motives  and  his  astounding  power  of  self- 
analysis,  which  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  Secret,  but  which  may  also  be 
noted  in  some  of  the  Italian  verses  and  in 
the  Letters.  But  he  had  the  Hmitations 
of  a  humanist.  He  had  no  good  word  to 
say  of  his  own  time.  All  that  was  great 
was  long  past,  and  he  could  only  thank 
the  Lord  that  he  had  been  bom  before 
matters  got  any  worse.  He  had  none  of 
Dante's  confidence  in  the  working  out  of 
the  great  drama  which  had  begun  with 
the  coming  of  David  on  the  one  hand 
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aod  the  founding  of  Rome  cm  the  other, — 
bith  divinely  ordained  to  occur  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  no  modern  in  his 
misunderstanding  and  scorn  of  the  ver- 
nacular and  in  his  testy  indifference  to 
natural  science.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
no  love  for  scholastic  theology,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  included  none  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  in  his  library,  but  he 
in  no  way  foresaw,  as  did  Roger  Bacon, 
what  was  to  be  the  trend  of  experimental 
science,  which  was  one  day  to  fight  out 
its  striiggle  for  supremacy  with  both 
Scholasticism  and  Humanism,  and  win 
the  day. 

But  it  seems  a  bit  ungracious  upon  this 
occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
humanist  Literature  was  Petrarch's 
joy  and  solace  to  the  very  verge  of  life. 
When  his  friend  Boccaccio  would  have 
had  him  rest,  contented  with  his  renown, 
he  replied :  "So  soon  as  I  commenced  to 
rest  and  relax,  I  should  cease  to  live.  I 
know  my  powers.  I  am  not  fitted  for 
other  kinds  of  work,  but  my  reading  and 
writing,  which  you  would  have  me  dis- 
continue, are  easy  tasks,  nay  they  are  a 
delightful  rest,  and  relieve  the  burden  of 
heavier  anxieties.  There  is  no  lighter 
burden  nor  more  agreeable  than  a  pen. 
Other  pleasures  fail  us  or  wound  us  while 
they  charm ;  but  the  pen  we  take  up  re- 
joicing and  lay  down  with  satisfaction, 
for  it  has  the  power  to  advantage  not 
only  its  lord  and  master  but  many  others 
as  well,  even  though  they  be  far  away, — 
sometimes,  indeed,  though  they  be  not 
bom  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 
I  believe  that  I  speak  but  the  strict  truth 
when  I  claim  that  as  there  is  none  among 
earthly  delights  more  noble  than  litera- 
ture, so  there  is  none  more  lasting,  none 
gentler  or  more  faithful;  there  is  none 
which  accompanies  its  possessor  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  at  so  small  a  cost 
of  effort  and  anxiety." 


No  one  who  knows  Petrarch  but  will 
say,  as  Pliny  says  of  his  friend:  Viuit 
enim  vivetque  semper,  atque  etiatn  latius 
in  memoria  hominum  et  sermone  versabi^ 
tur.  J,  Hahvby  R0BIK8ON. 


Co-Operation  in  Social  Work. 

TH£  art  of  organization  is  prob- 
ably better  understood  by  our 
generation  than  by  any  other  that 
has  yet  lived.  The  greatest  organiza- 
tions have,  however,  spnmg  up  in  those 
reahns  where  competition  has  been  the 
most  intense :  in  those  fields  where  com- 
petion  does  not  exist,  organization  does 
not  so  greatly  flourish.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  world  of  philanthropic 
and  charitable  effort.  It  has  often  been 
complained  that  our  philanthropic  and 
charitaMe  institutions  are  not  "business- 
like.". In  a  sense,  of  course,  this  is  de- 
sirable; in  another,  it  is  regrettable; — 
desirable,  because  where  the  competitive 
motive  is  rife  the  finest  spirit  will  prob- 
ably not  be  manifest ;  regrettable,  because 
very  often  it  means  that  the  work  in 
hand  is  done  in  a  slip-shod  way. 

Where  we  find  co-operation  among 
philanthropic  associations,  it  is  always 
due  to  voluntary  action,  and  not  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Social  work- 
ers combine  because  they  hold  a  certain 
ideal  in  common;  business  men,  from  a 
motive  of  interest;  and  the  motive  of 
interest  has  certainly  proved  the  stronger 
force  in  drawing  men  into  co-operation. 
It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt  that  we 
have  no  society  in  this  country,  whose 
aim  is  purely  to  advance  the  interests  of 
society,  that  can  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared in  power  and  effectiveness  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  with  the  Trades 
Unions,  or  a  hundred  others  that  might 
be  named. 

Is  it  not  true  that  our  |rfiilanthropic  and 
social  organizations  could  be^made  vastly 
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more  eflfective  if  more  unified?  Of 
coarse,  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than 
that  of  warping  individuality  or  spon- 
taneity ;  each  institution  as  well  as  each 
individual  has  his  own  peculiar  work  to 
do  and  its  own  way  of  doing  it.  But 
when  the  common  needs  are  so  great, 
where  the  work  is  so  pressing,  is  it  not 
high  time  for  closer  and  more  effective 
co-operation?  Too  often  those  who  are 
engaged  in  social  and  philanthropic  work 
have  only  in  mind  the  accomplishment 
each  of  his  own  little  task,  with  no  large 
comprehension  of  purpose  which  would 
lead  him  to  co-operate  with  others  work- 
ing in  the  same  field. 

To  illustrate:  Each  settlement  claims 
to  be  working  for  the  welfare  of  its  own 
neighborhood ;  and  each  one  is  doubtless 
accomplishing  much  good.  Yet  the  facts 
wan^nt  us  in  saying  that  each  of  these 
organizations  is  pitiably  inadequate  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  Take  the  matter  of 
overcrowding:  we  always  speak  of  the 
districts  where  the  settlements  are  as 
the  crowded  districts ;  and  yet,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  co-operative  attempt 
on  the  part  of  these  various  organizations 
to  make  these  districts  less  crowded. 
They  are  each  of  them  trying  to  bring 
about  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  city  that  is  so  full  of 
people  that  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  their  needs  will  ever  be  met. 
Why  should  not  the  settlement  people 
co-operate  with  those  who  are  trying  to 
make  the  districts  less  crowded,  especially 
with  tlie  societies  who  are  endeavoring 
to  foster  emigration  and  to  handle  the 
emigrant  problem?  This  is  especially 
important  in  New  York,  which  has  not 
only  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  people  who  are  there,  but  also  the 
problem  of  how  to  pass  on  the  tremend- 
ous throngs  that  yearly  land,— too  many 
of  whom  make  their  homes  here.  The 
settlements  can  do  few  things  that  are 
better  worth  while  than  the  making  of 
their  districts  less  crowded. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
illustrations  that  might  be  given  of 
the  lack  of  co-operation  in  our  in- 
stitutions that  are  working  for  social 
good.  The  National  Conferences  of  the 
Charity  Associations  are  the  only  ap- 
proach towards  this  much-needed  co- 
operation. The  question  of  a  naticmal 
association  for  settlement  workers  has 
been  broached,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
draw  together.  These  are  hopeful  signs. 
If  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
there  shall  be  powerful  organizations  of 
men  and  women  interested  not  alone  in 
individual,  but  in  social  welfare,  who  care 
for  the  common  as  well  as  the  individual 
good,  to  a  time  when  not  only  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  country  will  be 
brought  to  work  effectively  togetlier,  bur 
those  movements  which  are  making  for 
social  and  spiritual  progress  will  become 
united, — ^then  undreamt  of  advances  will 
be  possible. 

The  American  way  to  progress  is  by 
experiment  rather  than  by  theorizing : 
but  before  we  can  have  effective  co- 
operation in  the  work  we  must  have 
larger  ideas  and  more  embracing  ideals. 
Each  social  worker  must  be  able  to  see 
in  the  work  of  others  an  indispensable 
aid  to  his  own  work.  We  shall  never 
get  a  new  and  effective  program  of  so- 
cial work  until  we  have  a  new  and  larger 
social  ideal  that  shall  embrace  all  of  our 
lesser  ideals.  This  larger  conception  has 
already  been  outlined  in  the  writings  and 
in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Emer- 
son, Carlyle,  Morris,  Toynbee,  and 
others.  What  we  need  more  than  any 
new  reform  is  the  man  pr  woman  who 
will  look  clearly  enough  into  the  present 
and  far  enough  into  the  future  to  be 
able  to  give  us  a  clearer  outline  of  a 
higher  social  and  co-operative  ideal. 
John  Lovetqv  Ei<uott. 
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The  JVomen  s  International 
Council. 

ALTHOUGH  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  held  in  Berlin 
last  June,  with  its  women  repre- 
sentatives from  all  civilized  nations,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  American  visitors 
to  that  meeting  are  still  continually 
pressed  by  thoughtful  people  to  g^ve 
fheir  opinions  as  to  what,  after  all,  was 
its  real  value.  They  have  heard  of  the 
eloquence  of  one  woman  or  the  parlia- 
mentary skill  of  another ;  of  the  enthusi- 
astic audiences,  and  the  generous  enter- 
tainments provided  by  the  hospitality  of 
the  German  people ;  but  what  they  want 
is  a  calm  appreciation  of  the  ethical  value 
of  the  Council  to  women,  to  society,  and 
to  the  future. 

The  first  thing  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  visitor  to  Berlin,  was  the  great  di- 
versity of  standards  among  the  women 
themselves  as  to  what  constituted  the 
"emancipated  woman."  There  was  the 
over-dressed  woman,  who  reminded  one 
of  a  Paris  model,  and  who  would  tell 
you  confidentially  that  when  women  ven- 
ture to  do  the  unusual,  they  should  give 
even  greater  attention  to  dress  than  ordi- 
nary women,  in  order  to  prove  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  violate  all  the  conven- 
tionalities. In  decided  contrast  to  her 
was  the  woman  with  short  hair  and 
severe  reform  dress,  who  declared  that 
if  a  woman  wished  to  be  free,  she  must 
beg^n  by  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  her 
first  master — the  fashion-plate. 

Then  there  was  the  radical  woman, 
who  boldly  proclaimed  her  faith,  that  if 
women  would  but  knock,  every  privilege, 
right,  and  opportunity  would  be  opened 
unto  them;  and  the  timid  conservative, 
who  was  not  quite  ready  to  think  a  col- 
lege degree  a  truly  feminine  possession. 
Nor  was  the  short-haired  woman  always 
the  radical,  and  the  fashionably-dressed 
the    conservative;  indeed,  it  was  often 


quite  the  reverse.  To  add  to  the  diflS- 
culty  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions, it  was  not  proof  positive  that  a 
woman  was  an  all-around  radical  be- 
cause she  expressed  one  radical  opinion. 
It  was  not  impossible  to  find  a  woman 
who  advocated  with  earnestness  that 
women  should  vote  and  sit  in  parliament, 
but  who  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
the  proposal  to  ordain  women  to  preach 
the  gospel.  In  interesting  contrast  to 
her  was  the  woman  who  contended  that 
all  religious  offices,  even  to  the  Bishopric, 
were  properly  within  the  domain  of 
women,  but  that  all  political  privileges 
must  be  strictly  reserved  for  men. 

The  first  conclusion,  then,  is  readily 
arrived  at,  and  that  is  that  the  Interna- 
tional Council  is  a  conglomerate  and  not 
a  unit;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  no 
united  definite  purpose. 

A  continued  presentation  of  papers,  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  in  four  sections,  conducted 
at  the  same  time,  gave  opportunity  for 
hundreds  of  women,  representing  some 
twenty  nations,  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
There  were  Jews,  Greeks,  Mohamedans 
and  Christians  in  the  list.  Every  possible 
phase  of  woman's  work  in  religion, 
charity,  philanthropy,  education,  indus- 
try, sociology  and  politics  was  presented. 
These  addresses  were  prepared  intelli- 
gently and  delivered  with  dignity  and 
ability.  There  was  no  unity  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  rather  a  panoramic  display  of 
individual  women  and  their  work.  The 
second  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to 
follow  as  naturally  as  the  first ;  the  meet- 
ing aroused  Germany  to  a  realization  that 
the  women  of  the  future  will  not  occupy 
the  position  of  the  women  of  the  past, 
and  that  they  possess  brains  to  think,  and 
capacities  to  act,  of  which  that  great  peo- 
ple had  been  little  aware.  Just  such  an 
exhibit  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  woman  movement  throughout 
Continental  Europe.  C^  r^r^nAo 
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The  Council  meetings  proved  a  notable 
surprise  to  the  members  themselves  in 
the  revelation  of  the  great  number  of 
openings  into  which  women  have  already 
entered  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
their  sex.  Women  went  away  from  that 
meeting  with  firm  faith  that  the  woman 
movement  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  the  world  itself,  with  a  new  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  more  courage  to 
work,  more  certainty  of  there  being  defi- 
nite, positive  work  which  women  in  the 
future  may  do. 

The  subject  upon  which  there  was  ap- 
parently the  most  general  argument  was 
that  of  Peace  and  Arbitration.  There 
was  enthusiastic  willingness  to  work  in 
such  a  movement ;  but  in  private  the  most 
earnest  believers  hopelessly  confessed 
that  they  had  little  faith  that  they,  their 
children  or  their  children's  children 
would  see  the  time  when  the  army  would 
cease  to  be  the  foremost  thought  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  from  which  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  women  as  yet  have  lit- 
tle confidence  in  their  own  power  to  ac- 
complish great  results.  They  feel  the  help- 
lessness of  a  disfranchised  and  uncon- 
sidered class.  The  Council  does  not,  in 
consequence,  present  the  organized  unity 
which  can  enforce  a  great  purpose.  It  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  weld  closely  such 
discordant  elements  as  the  evolving 
woman  of  so  many  races  and  nationali- 
ties presents. 

The  International  Council  is  not  at 
present  likely  to  become  sufficiently  uni- 
fied to  furnish  the  machinery  which  can 
enforce  any  great  international  purpose. 
As  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  women, 
however,  its  influence  and  value  is  in- 
calculable. It  is  accomplishing  a  great 
educational  work  along  many  lines;  but 
to  my  mind,  the  chief  results  of  its  labors 
ar?  to  be  found  in  the  increased  willing- 
ness of  women  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
world,  and  the  increased  confidence  of 
men  in  their  abilities  to  do  so. 


But  all  such  associations  of  women  are 
artificial  and  temporary.  Their  crowning 
function  is  to  fit  women  for  greater 
things, — nothing  more.  When  men  have 
learned  to  have  faith  in  women's  woric, 
and  women  have  learned  to  believe  m 
themselves  and  their  duties  to  society, 
there  will  be  no  great  women's  organiza- 
tions. If  a  cause  is  worth  working  for, 
it  will  appeal  to  men  and  women  equally 
and  together,  and  they  will  organize  to  ac- 
complish a  common  purpose  .  Like  two 
streams  which  unite  their  waters  to  form 
a  great  river;  the  work  of  men  and 
women,  which  has  been  separated  for 
centuries,  will  eventually  combine  into  a 
great  power  for  the  good  of  the  yorld. 
Meanwhile,  women  can  best  exert  only 
"indirect  influence."  The  results  of  all 
organized  effort  among  women  will  be 
plentiful,  however ;  but  we  shall  find  them 
in  the  growing  self-respect  of  women,  in 
the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  of 
a  "womanly  emancipated  wcwnan,"  and 
in  the  development  of  definite  purpose 
among  them. 


The  distinguished  French  philosopher, 
Charles  Renouvier,  who  died  recently, 
dictated  to  his  secretary  during  his  clos- 
ing hours  of  invalidism  his  last  con- 
densed statement  of  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy  and  faith.  These  are  set  in 
a  frame-work  of  narrative  recounting  the 
chief  incidents  of  those  closing  scenes. 
This  makes  one  of  the  most  notable 
death-bed  Testaments,  and  is  all  the  more 
interesting  to  readers  of  the  ETHICAL 
RECORD  because  of  the  points  of  simi- 
larity between  the  general  attitude  and 
outlook  of  the  Ethical  Movement  and 
those  of  Renouvier.  We  regret  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  an  article  con- 
taining the  most  important  passages  of 
Renouvier's  confessions,  kindly  trans- 
lated for  us  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Babcock,  and 
hope  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  Part  2  of 
ETHICAL  ADDRESSES^  joqIc 
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^    Course   of  Ethical   Instruction  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  has  for  its  highest  object 
the  moral  development  of  its  pupils, 
it  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
ethical  instruction  is  but  one  of  the  fac- 
tors depended  on  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  Other  factors  are:  the  School 
environment  and  atmostphere,  or  the 
general  spirit  of  the  School ;  the  person- 
ality of  the  teachers  and  principals ;  the 
public  opinion  of  the  School,  or  the  reac- 
tion of  the  pupils  on  one  another.  Still 
another  important  aid  is  the  application 
of  the  historical  method  to  every  subject 
taught,  to  Science,  to  the  Languages,  to 
Art,  Manual  Training,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  in  the  student's  mind 
the  idea  of  evolution  and  progress.  A 
great  deal  of  the  Ethics  work  of  the 
School  is  thus  accomplished  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  methods  of  government 
and  discipline  adopted  also  constitute  an 
invaluable  element  of  moral  training. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  explicit  in- 
struction in  Ethics  has  been  introduced 
into  the  School,  and  such  instruction  is 
carried  oft  systematically  from  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  Primary  to  the  senior  grade 
of  the  High  School. 

Certain  Objections  Considered. 

Exception  is  often  taken  to  the  plan 
of  moral  instruction  on  the  assumption 
that  it  involves  a  series  of  cold  and  ab- 
stract intellectual  exercises,  that  the  rules 
of  conduct  are  apt  to  be  treated  like  the 

*So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
the  course  of  Ethical  Instruction  pursued  in 
the  Ethical  Culture  School  and  an  outline  has 
been  so  often  asked  for,  that  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable to  present  here  the  statement  recently 
formulated  and  incorporated  in  the  new 
Course  of  Study  just  published,  by  way  of 
satisfying  the  wide  public  curiosity  and  in- 
terest so  manifested. 


rules  of  Arithmetic,  that  the  feelings  and 
the  will  are  neglected,  and  the  connection 
between  moral  precept  and  moral  action 
weakened.  This  objection  rests  on  a 
misconception,  and  can  best  be  removed 
by  studying  the  methods  actually  em- 
ployed. The  appeal  of  the  Ethics  teacher 
is  always  to  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and 
the  will  conjointly;  and  care  is  taken  to 
provide  outlets  for  the  awakened  sense  of 
duty  by  means  of  philanthropic  activities 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  en- 
listed from  the  outset. 

A  second  objection  is  raised  by  those 
who  would  not  exclude  direct  moral 
teaching  entirely,  but  prefer  that  such 
definite  teaching  be  given  incidentally, 
from  case  to  case,  as  conditions  may  re- 
quire. The  word  dropped  in  season,  it 
is  said, — when  the  pupil's  interest  is  hot, 
when  a  moral  tangle  needs  to  be  straight- 
ened out,  or  the  perplexed  conscience 
cries  out  for  enlightenment, — is  certain 
to  fix  itself  permanently  in  the  mind,  and 
to  become  a  seed  that  will  bear  fruit  in 
season.  While  this  statment  is  true,  and 
the  value  of  incidental  counsel  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  the  propriety  and  need  of  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  ethical  teaching 
is  not  disproved  thereby,  as  will  appear 
when  we  consider  the  end  which  such 
teaching  is  to  subserve. 

Why  Have  Ethical  Instruction  at 
All.? 
What  function  does  it  fulfill  in  the 
complexus  of  moral  training?  Briefly, 
to  build  up  definite  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong,  definite  ideals  of  action  and  en- 
deavor. Vag^e  sentiments  are  by  their 
very  nature  unstable.  Habits  tend  to  run 
in  grooves,  to  be  associated  with  specific 
types  of  conduct,  while  incapable,  by  their 
very  fixity,  of  being  extended  to  other 
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related  types  or  to  new  situations.  Con- 
cepts are  needed;  concepts,  determinate 
in  their  general  scope,  but  admitting  of 
infinite  modification  and  of  elastic  appli- 
cation to  the  changeful  play  of  human 
circumstances  and  condition. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
concept  or  concepts  which  we  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  pupil's  mind?  This  leads  to 
the  main  question  which  education  has 
to  face,  and  with  which  the  School  is 
concerned:  What  type  of  man  and  wo- 
man do  we  wish  to  create?  What  is  to 
be  the  human  outcome  of  the  process  of 
education?  Looking  ahead  and  seeing 
our  graduates  as  they  will  be  after  they 
have  left  school,  what  sort  of  part  do  we 
wish  them  to  play  in  the  world?  There 
are  some  persons  who  frankly  and  brutally 
take  the  ground  that  the  sole  business  of 
the  School  is  to  turn  out  successful  bread- 
winners; others  regard  intellectual  pro- 
ficiency as  the  end,  and  still  others  insist 
that  the  formation  of  character  should  be 
the  highest  aim.  But  the  word  character 
is  ambiguous.  A  Jesuit  school,  a  Mor- 
mon school,  a  Mohammedan  school,  a 
Memnonite  school,  might  each  define  the 
building  up  of  character  as  its  highest 
end.  There  are  many  divergent  types  of 
character.  Hence  if  we  speak  of  the 
formation  of  character  as  the  supreme 
aim  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  we  are 
bound  to  state  more  specifically  the  type 
of  character  that  we  have  in  mind. 

The  type  of  character  we  seek  to  pro- 
duce is  that  which  answers  to  the  needs 
and  expresses  the  ideal  aspirations  of  the 
American  democracy.  Democratic  so- 
ciety in  America  is  progressive.  The 
sort  of  men  and  women  we  wish  to  send 
out  into  the  world  are  men  and  women 
profoundly  interested  in  the  ideal  of  hu- 
man progress,  and  competent,  each  in 
his  own  way,  of  contributing  to  that 
progress.  Modem  society  is  in  process 
of  readjustment  or  re-formation;  the 
School  is  to  be  a  nursery  of  re-formers, 
of  persons  who  shall  sanely  and  wisely 


contribute  their  mite  to  the  task  of  so- 
cial readjustment.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, when  taken  by  itself,  is  likely  to  be 
misleading,  and  the  following  additional 
points  must  be  attended  to: — 

First,  social  progress  does  not  consist 
in  the  mere  betterment  of  external  condi- 
tions, in  the  improvement  of  the  social 
machinery,  or  in  the  mere  increase  of  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  The  d^jee  of 
perfection  to  which  a  society  has  attained 
is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
social  life  reacts  on  individuals  so  as  to 
develop  their  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and 
moral  personality.  The  perfection  of  a 
given  society  is  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  fine,  strong,  able,  and  just  men  and 
women  included  in  it.  The  one  point  to 
be  noted,  therefore,  is  that  social  progress 
involves  individual  efficiency,  and  cannot 
be  promoted  merely  by  the  inculcation  of 
altruistic  sentiments.  The  Ethical  Cul- 
ture teacher  must  therefore  insist,  as 
rigidly  as  ever  did  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  old  regime,  though  with  a  different 
end  in  view,  on  such  things  as  the  con- 
scientious preparation  of  lessons  at  home, 
and  the  willing  performance  of  drudgery ; 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  School 
must  be  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  work. 

The  other  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  true  social  progress  is  im- 
possible without  a  proper  counterpoise 
of  social  conservatism;  that  the  more 
perfect  society  cannot  be  extemporized 
in  a  moment,  nor  created  without  due 
regard  to  existing  conditions  and  to 
the  historic  forces  which  have  pro- 
duced those  conditions.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  true  social  reform 
than  the  Mephistophelian  sentiment 
that  "everything  that  exists  is  de- 
serving of  destruction."  Appreciation  of 
the  slow  toil  of  the  past,  and  of  the  great 
toilers  who  have  built  up  our  present 
civilization;  appreciation  of  the  good 
which  has  been  worked  out,  and  which 
must  be  preserved  as  a  permanent  factor 
in  all  reconstruction,  is  jessential  and  in- 
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dispensable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high 
measure  of  self-confidence,  of  enthusiasm 
for  a  greater  good  than  any  which  has 
yet  appeared,  of  moral  optimism  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  change,  is  equally  to  be 
fostered  in  the  young. 

The  problem  of  the  American  educator, 
working  in  and  for  the  American  dem- 
ocracy, is  to  bring  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions the  three  ideals  of  individual  effici- 
ency, social  stability,  and  social  progress, 
and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  conception 
that  the  course  of  Ethics  teaching  marked 
out  for  the  School  must  be  read.  Only 
the  general  standpoint  can  here  be  in- 
dicated. Those  who  desire  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance must  follow  the  classroom 
teaching  in  detail. 

In  the  main,  the  pre-adolescent  period, 
covering  the  Elementary  and  Middle 
Schools,  is  devoted  to  the  assimilation  of 
what  is  best  in  the  moral  tradition  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past ;  and 
the  pure  receptivity  of  the  pupil  is  guard- 
ed from  any  premature  reference  to  so- 
cial change  or  reform.  The  child  in  the 
age  preceding  puberty  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  discussion  of  economic  or 
political  problems.  His  attitude  should 
be  that  of  reverent  acceptance.  The 
simple  moral  precepts  implied  in  fairy 
lore  and  fables ;  the  ethics  of  the  family 
life,  as  mirrored  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  under  a  different  illumination  in  the 
Odyssey;  the  primary  rules  of  social  life 
embodied  in  the  Mosaic  legislation;  the 
examples  of  personal  excellence  and  en- 
deavor furnished  by  Greek  history,  and 
of  consecration  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  supplied  by  Roman  history, — are 
the  materials  used. 

In  the  adolescent  period  the  scene 
changes.  The  unconscious  group-life  in 
which  the  child  has  hitherto  participated 
ceases  to  hold  him.  The  growing  boy  or 
girl  sees  his  relation  to  others  in  an  alto- 
gether new  light;  established  conven- 
tions are  questioned;  and  the  desire  to 
make  himself  over,  and  the  world  over. 


asserts  itself.  This  is  the  period  when 
the  notion  of  social  readjustment,  care- 
fully balanced  by  the  more  intensive  use 
of  the  historical  method  in  all  branches 
of  instruction,  may  fitly  be  introduced. 
A  bare  outline  of  the  means  by  which  this 
is  attempted  will  be  found  below.* 

Grade  I. — Principal  duties  of  child- 
hood: material  found  in  the  stories  of 
the  Bee,  Frog  Prince,  Rose-Red  and 
Snow-White,  Red  Riding  Hood,  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  and  the  Jataka  Tales. 

Grade  II. — Faults  and  duties  peculiar 
to  childhood,  illustrated  by  fables  such 
as :  The  Lark's  Nest,  The  Wagoner  and 
Hercules,  Bunch  of  Sticks,  Cock  and 
Jewel,  Brother  Frog,  Wolves  and  Sheep, 
Dog  in  the  Manager,  and  others. 

Grade  III. — Family  relations  exempli- 
fied by  stories  from  Genesis :  Adam  and 
Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and  Lot, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 

Grade  IV. — Social  and  personal  rela- 
tions, illustrated  by  the  Odyssey. 

Grade  V. — Stories  of  Ruth  and  David, 
with  discussions  of  salient  points  and 
parallel  instances — drawn  from  History 
and  Literature — of  helpfulness  and  sac- 
rifice, courage,  friendship,  jealousy,  filial 
and  parental  aflfection. 

Grade  VI. — Story  of  Moses ;  historical 
parallels  of  the  great  patriots  and  legis- 
lators. Study  of  the  Commandments  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  of  selected  command- 
ments of  secondary  Hebrew  legislation. 

Grade  VII. — Selections  from  Greek 
History  illustrating  the  personal  duties. 

*  For  the  elementary  course  in  Ethics, 
Professor  Adler's  book  on  The  Moral  Instruc- 
tion of  Children  may  still  be  consulted,  though 
important  deviations  from  the  work  as  therein 
outlined  have  been  found  advisable  since  its 
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Temperance  illustrated  by  Spartan  dis- 
cipline; intellectual  striving  illustrated 
by  the  achievements  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles ;  moral  attainment  illustrated  by  the 
life  of  Socrates.  Reading  material :  Plut- 
arch's Lives:  Lycurgus,  Pericles,  The- 
mistocles,  Aristides,  Socrates. 

Grade  VIII. — Biographical  subjects 
drawn  from  Roman  History.  The  con- 
flict of  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  it. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Alpha. — A  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  is  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  link  connecting  the 
High  School  work  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  eighth  grade  by  the  teaching 
of  Roman  History.  The  study  of  penal 
legislation  is  intended  to  enforce  the  idea 
of  social  stability  by  presenting  some  of 
the  main  results  of  the  past  moral  ex- 
perience of  the  race  as  incorporated  in 
the  laws,  and  al  the  same  time  to  impress 
the  student  with  the  objective  character 
of  the  fundamental  moral  requirements. 

The  main  work  of  the  year,  however, 
consists  in  developing  the  sovereign  moral 
idea  of  the  holiness  of  human  nature  or 
of  the  inalienable  worth  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  attempted  by  enlisting  the 
student's  sympathy  and  interest  in  those 
classes  of  human  beings  in  whose  case 
this  fundamental  moral  dictum  is  still 
practically  denied.  A  short  account  is 
given  of  the  slavery  in  the  ancient  world, 
of  the  revival  of  slavery  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  during  the  period 
of  colonial  expansion;  and  reference  \? 
then  made  to  the  struggle  of  the  wage- 
earning  class  in  modern  times,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  abject  poor  in  great 
cities.  Next,  a  brief  study  is  undertaken 
of  the  negro  problem,  and  in  particular 
of  the  mental  and  moral  suffering  under- 
gone by  the  educated  negro  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prejudice  to  which  he  is 


subjected.  (The  history  of  Ireland  may 
also  be  utilized  in  this  connection,  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  does,  the  combined  effects 
of  poverty,  political  oppression,  and  racial 
prejudice.)  The  study  of  slavery  and 
poverty  leads  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
ethics  of  wealth,  on  the  use  of  moral 
methods  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  of  modest  simplicity  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  it.  Also  lessons  in  charity,  or  in 
helping  the  poor  to  become  self-helpful. 
The  study  of  prejudice  leads  to  lessons 
on  pre-judging  others  (the  moral  require- 
ment that  each  individual  be  judged  on 
his  own  merits,  and  not  merely  identified 
with  the  class  or  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs, being  especially  emphasized). 
These  lessons  are  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  of  the  considerations  which 
should  guide  us  in  judging  others,  even 
the  unspoken  inner  judgment  being  sub- 
ject to  moral  regulation. 

Beta. — In  this  year  the  concept  de- 
veloped is  that  of  the  moral  trinity,  or 
of  the  right  three-fold  attitude  toward 
superiors,  equals,  and  the  undeveloped. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  impress  on  the 
student  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
isolated  line  of  duty  for  the  individual, 
but  that  all  duties  consist  in  the  appro- 
priate discharge  of  functions  reacting  on 
the  discharge  of  functions  by  others, 
those  others  being  either  superiors, 
equals,  or  inferiors.  This  idea  is  illus- 
trated by  means  of  the  school  organism 
of  which  the  student  forms  a  part.  The 
duties  of  teachers  are  analyzed,  and,  con- 
versely, the  right  attitude  of  students  to- 
ward teachers:  then  the  duties  of  class- 
mates to  one  another,  then  the  duties  of 
upper  classmen  to  the  members  of  the 
lower  classes,  etc. 

Next  follows  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  home  relations  of  the  adolescent  stu- 
dent, to  reinterpret  his  or  her  relations  to 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  principal  idea  brought  out  is  that 
the  son  or  daughter  is  no  longer  to  be  the 
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passive  recipient  of  parental  benefits,  but 
is  to  share  in  the  inner  life  of  his  parents, 
to  learn  to  realize  the  burdens  which  they 
carry,  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  to  contend ;  and  ways  and  means  of 
helpfulness  to  parents  are  considered.  It 
is  also  specially  emphasized  that  this  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  growing  son 
or  daughter  is  a  means  of  gaining  insight 
into  life,  and  of  understanding  the  gen- 
eral limitations  which  hamper  the  efforts 
of  adult  men  and  women  in  the  course  of 
their  upward  development. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  school  organism,  a  series  of  lessons 
has  been  worked  out,  intended  to  set  in 
relief  the  responsibility  of  the  students 
for  the  information  and  maintenance  of 
a  fine  public  opinion  in  the  School.  Such 
subjects  are  discussed  as  cheating  at  ex- 
aminations, prompting,  use  of  profane 
language,  right  relations  between  the 
sexes  in  school,  and  the  true  ideal  of 
rivalry,  both  in  studies  and  in  athletic  ex- 
ercises (competition  for  the  sake  of  de- 
veloping excellence,  not  for  the  sake  of 
triumph). 

Gamma. — ^The  work  of  this  year  cen- 
ters around  the  topic  of  vocational  ethics. 
The  main  thought  is  that  the  vocation 
should  be  treated  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development,  as  a 
means  of  building  up  personality;  that 
a  man  is  not  to  be  a  physician  first  and 
a  man  afterwards,  but  to  become  more 
of  a  man  through  his  career  as  a  physi- 
cian, the  same  being  true  of  the  priest,  of 
the  lawyer,  of  the  merchant,  etc.  Next, 
the  thought  is  worked  out  that  this  end 
is  to  be  achieved  by  right  relations  to- 
ward superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors  in 
one's  own  vocation ;  and,  lastly,  much  is 
made  of  the  interdependence  and  interac- 
tion of  the  various  vocations  upon  one 
another.  The  study  of  vocational  ethics 
leads  to  lessons  on  the  self-regarding  du- 
ties. These  duties  are  treated  in  the 
main  as  intended  to  fit  the  individual  for 


his  social  task.  Temperance  and  the  in- 
strumental perfection  of  the  body;  the 
government  of  the  passions  in  general; 
the  intellectual  duties,  and  the  training 
of  the  will,  arc  all  considered  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  discussion  of  friendship  follows, 
as  based  chiefly  on  comradeship  in  pre- 
paring for  the  work  of  life. 

Delta. — ^The  State  is  the  principal 
subject  of  this  year's  work;  the  State  as 
having  for  its  ideal  aim  the  unification  of 
the  various  vocational  groups  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  national  character  or  the 
national  genius.  It  is  represented  as  the 
object  of  the  American  State  to  secure 
the  highest  efflorescence  of  American  art, 
American  science,  American  inventive- 
ness ;  above  all,  to  give  expression  to  the 
American  ideal  of  the  best  life,  under- 
standing thereby  that  life  which  permits 
to  each  citizen  the  freest  and  richest  ful- 
fillment of  his  capacity  as  a  social  func- 
tionary. The  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment: monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  dem- 
ocracy, are  compared;  the  defects  and 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  each  are  con- 
sidered and  exemplified;  and  the  ideal 
democracy  is  defined  as  that  form  of 
political  organization  which  aims  to  in- 
corporate the  rarer  excellencies  of  the 
monarchic  and  aristocratic  constitutions 
with  the  specific  excellencies  of  its  own. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  State,  a  kind  of  short  catechism  of 
political  ethics  is  worked  out.  It  em- 
braces in  elementary  fashion  the  ethics 
of  loyalty  and  treason,  the  ethics  of  party, 
the  ethics  of  taxation,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  a  brief  study 
is  undertaken  of  the  Church  as  the  earth- 
ly embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  the  perfect 
society.  As  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  so- 
ciety varies.,  the  type  of  the  Church  will 
vary,  but  the  above  definition,  it  is  be- 
lieved, marks  out  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  general,  taking  the  word  in  its  broad- 
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est  signification,  as  a  social  institution  of 
indispensable  value. 

In  dealing  with  adolescent  students,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  use  col- 
lateral reading  as  freely  as  possible.  The 
Apology  of  Plato  has  been  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  class  with  excellent  results  in 
connection  with  the  lessons  on  the  su- 
premacy -of  law.  The  Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  certain  selected 
texts  from  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  are 
also  valuable  within  limits,  though  the 
Stoic  attitude  pure  and  simple  is  not 
encouraged.  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion on  friendship,  the  chapters  of  the 
subject  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  in  Kant's 
Tugcndlehre  are  utilized;  also  Emer- 
son's Essay  on  Friendship,  etc. 


A  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
true  that  corruptio  optimi  pessima  than 
in  regard  to  Ethics  teaching.  It  is  in- 
finitely better  to  have  no  moral  instruc- 
tion at  all  than  to  handle  this  delicate 
subject  in  a  trifling,  pedantic,  or  un- 
worthy spirit.  Careful  preparation  for 
each  lesson  is  expected  of  the  teacher,  no 
matter  how  often  he  has  given  the  same 
lesson  before;  and  he  should  go  into 
the  classroom  with  something  of  the 
same  sense  of  consecration  with  which 
the  minister  enters  the  pulpit.  Again, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  while  the 
freest  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
is  encouraged  (the  method  employed  be- 
ing the  so-called  Socratic),  the  impres- 
sion may  never  be  conveyed  that  the  fun- 
damental fact  of  moral  obligation  is  an 
open  question,  to  be  decided  pro  or  con 
by  the  young  people  sitting  in  judgment. 
The  sublime  character  of  morality  would 
be  degraded  by  such  treatment.  It  is 
reverently  assumed  by  the  teacher,  at  the 
outset,  that  man  is  unconditionally  under 
obligation  to  do  the  right.  It  is  also  as- 
sumed that  certain  elementary  forms  of 
right  have  been  settled  by  the  experience 


of  mankind.  The  business  of  the  class, 
with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  is  to  discern 
with  precision,  and  with  some  refinement, 
what  the  right  is,  and  to  see  right  and 
wrong  principles  reflected  in  the  social 
consequences  to  which  they  lead. 

Preparatory  and  collateral  home  read- 
ing, and  reading  in  class;  discussion  in 
class;  essays  by  the  pupils,  embodying 
the  results  of  the  discussion ;  and,  in  the 
lower  grades,  the  memorizing  of  appro- 
priate poems  and  proverbs,  are  the  in- 
struments used.  From  Beta  of  the  High 
School  upward,  the  Ethics  teaching  is 
g^ven  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate 
sections. 

Finally,  it  must  be  repeated  that  the 
Ethics  teaching  is  intended  to  cap  the 
climax,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ethical  influ- 
ences that  pervade  the  entire  School; 
that  it  seeks  to  bring  to  consciousness  the 
things  that  are  present  unconsciously  in 
the  .School  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  is 
carried  on  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
classroom  instruction  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  curriculum. 


The  higher  education  reaches  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  citizens.  A 
recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  says  that  only  a  little  over  one 
per  cent  attend  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  land.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  according  to  the  last 
census,  a  million  and  a  half  men,  of  vot- 
ing age,  were  unable  to  read  or  write, 
that  is,  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  male 
population,  it  will  be  seen  how  import- 
ant the  continuance  of  education  is  in  a 
country  whose  government  is  determined 
by  popular  suffrage.  And  the  greater 
portion  of  this  illiteracy,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  is  not  among  persons  of  for- 
eign parentage. .  The  percentage  of  il- 
literacy among  the  foreign  bom  is  large, 
but  among  the  native-bom  of  foreign 
parents  it  is  smaller  than  among  those 
of  native  parents. 
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IT  IS  A  GREAT  PITY  to  be  obliged 
to  take  Mr.  Shaw  seriously ;  to  sit 
gravely  and  critically  at  the  gay 
feast  of  piquant  paradox  which  he  pro- 
vides for  us.  But  at  times  he  pro- 
tests such  solemnity  and  insists  upon 
donning  his  preaching  robes  with 
such  elaborate  toiletting  and  such  re- 
buking ceremony,  that  one  must  pay 
some  respect  to  his  demand.  How- 
ever, no  one  who  is  so  assidiously 
bent  upon  proficiency  in  the  gentle  art 
of  shocking  as  Mr.  Shaw  is,  can  be  con- 
sistently serious.  The  irrepressible  gusto 
of  the  boy  who  cannot  resist  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  practical  joke  is  continually 
spoiling  a  serious  first  intention.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  caricaturist  and  satirist,  the 
ideal  jester  at  august  functions  of  the 
"emancipated," — ^a  Touchstone  wittily 
affronting  our  etiquette  of  reputable  cul- 
ture, and  our  fashion-plates  of  intellectual 
good-breeding — this  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  most 
entertaining  and  wholesome  apparition. 

But  Mr.  Shaw  insists  on  playing  an- 
other role.  He  has  a  Superman  to  ex- 
hibit and  advertise ;  and  he  is  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities  as 
showman.  The  solemnities  of  the  prefa- 
tory discourse  over,  the  curtain  is  drawn 
back,  and  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  the 
showman  has  us  all  in  a  rollicking  mood, 
the  Superman  is  about  his  antics,  and  we 
vote  the  exhibit  one  of  the  successes  of 
the  season,  and  Mr.  Shaw  the  most  ac- 
complished of  caterers.  We  look  round 
upon  his  audience :  it  is  decidedly  mixed, 
but  is  composed  largely  of  the  elite  of 
jaded  intellectuality  in  quest  of  a  new 
sensation.  From  what  we  hear  of  their 
commentary  between  the  acts,  they  have 
forgiven  Mr.  Shaw  for  troubling  them 
with  his  medley  of  Schopenhauer- Wag- 
ner-Nietzsche-Ibsen-ish  philosophy ;  for 
they  have  not  only  been  greatly  enter- 
tained, but  have  been  confirmed  in  their 


fashionable  paganism  and  pyrrhonism. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  with  them,  they  flatter 
themselves,  in  their  repudiation  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  settled  convictions, 
and  in  their  superiority  to  reason,  duty, 
and  virtue. 

But  we  leave  these  hopeless  people  for 
that  minority  in  Mr.  Shaw's  audience 
whom  he  has  persuaded  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. As  he  has  intimated,  his  cherished 
purpose  with  these  is  that  of  undermin- 
ing their  "morals,"  of  battering  down 
their  scarred  and  ancient  idols, — nothing 
so  modem  as  God,  Freedom  and  Immor- 
tality, but  the  hoary  deities,  Reason  and 
Duty, — and  of  winning  them  to  an  in- 
definite something  which  we  will  con- 
veniently label  the  Gospel  of  Supermanity. 

To  understand  what  this  gospel  is,  we 
turn  to  the  two  volumes  recently  repub- 
lished here:  the  Quintessence  of  Ibsen- 
ism  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Shaw's  age  of 
pupilage ( 1891 ;)  and  Man  and  Superman, 
which  shows  his  early  views  come  to 
their  full, — their  very  full — maturity.  The 
earlier  book, — republished  for  the  light 
it  throws,  not  on  Ibsen,  but  on  Shaw, — 
proclaims  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
which  must  go  its  way  after  the  Age  of 
Faith,  because  Schopenhauer  has  shown 
that  we  keep  agoing,  not  for  reasons,  but 
in  fulfillment  of  our  will  to  live.  "Only 
the  other  day  our  highest  boast  was  that 
we  were  reasonable  beings.  To-day  we 
laugh  at  that  conceit,  and  see  ourselves 
as  wilful  creatures."  Mr.  Shaw,  it  may 
be  said  here,  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  jug- 
glery with  the  word  "will,"  alias  "will-to- 
live."  Of  course,  then,  Duty  also  falls 
from  its  pedestal  after  Faith  and  Rea- 
son. "Is  Duty  more  sacred  than  God 
or  Reason?"  Certainly  not:  it  is  much 
more  of  a  nuisance.  And  duty  gone, 
we  must  also  get  rid  of  those  masks  of 
htunan  weaknesses  and  h)rprocrisy, — 
ideals.     "The  real  slavery  of  to-day  is 
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slavery  to  ideals  of  virtue."  **The  realist 
at  last  loses  patience  with  ideals  alto- 
gether, and  sees  in  them  only  something 
to  blind  us,  something  to  numb  us,  some- 
thing to  murder  self  in  us,  something 
whereby,  instead  of  resisting  death,  we 
can  disarm  it  by  committing  suicide." 

Lo,  then,  in  the  place  of  these  objects 
of  a  degrading  idolatry,  we  have  a  new 
Fetish— the  Will,  alias  the  Will-to-live,— 
a  blind,  fatal,  tyrannical  force,  which  is 
ex  hypothcsi  reasonless  and  conscience- 
less. In  the  name  of  what  principle  or 
consideration  we  are  to  yield  ourselves 
to  this  unchartered  monster ;  what  are 
its  credentials ;  why  it  should  receive 
our  homage;  what  is  to  come  of  re- 
signing oneself  to  it,  we  are  not  told. 
We  cannot  be  told.  No  reasons  can  be 
given, — for  the  universe  has  beforehand 
been  reduced  to  stark  reasonlessness.  Mr. 
Shaw  inconsistently  attempts  an  ex- 
planation. Ibsen,  he  tells  us  approvingly, 
"has  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
showing  that  the  spirit  and  will  of  Man 
is  constantly  outgrowing  its  ideals;  let 
none  of  them  be  placed  above  the  obliga- 
tion to  prove  that  they  are  worth  the  sac- 
rifice they  demand."  If  by  this  is  simply 
meant  that  human  ideals  are  subject  to 
revision,  and  should  be  revised  from  time 
to  time,  it  would  be  harmless ;  but  it  really 
amounts  to  a  rejection  of  all  ideals,  be- 
cause ideals  commit  us  to  something; 
and  we  ought  not  to  commit  ourselves  to- 
day to  something  which,  to-morrow,  that 
incalculable,  freakish  Will  may  repudiate. 
'What  Ibsen  insists  upon  is  that  there 
is  no  golden  nile — that  conduct  must 
justify  itself  by  its  effect  upon  happi- 
ness, and  not  by  its  conformity  to  any 
rule  or  ideal.  And  since  happiness  con- 
sists in  the  fulfilment  of  the  will,  which 
is  constantly  growing,  and  cannot  be  ful- 
filled to-day  under  the  conditions  which 
secured  its  fulfilment  yesterday,  he  claims 
afresh  the  old  Protestant  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  questions  of  conduct  as 
against  all  institutions,  the  so-called  Pro- 


testant Churches  themselves  included." 
The  policy  of  non-committal  can  no 
further  go.  He  who  is  happy  dancing 
attendance  upon  a  whimsical  Will,  must 
either  have  played  strange  tricks  upon 
his  intelligence,  or  must  have  most  mod- 
est expectations  of  happiness. 

In  Man  and  Superman  we  have  an  am- 
plified sermon  on  the  same  text,  devel- 
oped so  as  to  exhibit  man,  not  only  as 
the  creature  of  a  blind  fury  of  unreason 
within  him,  but  pursued  from  without  by 
the  fury.  Nature,  intent  on  enslaving  him 
to  her  service  in  propagating  the  race. 
Woman,  the  sex-fury,  is  at  his  heels ;  and 
even  poor  Superman  falls  victim  to  her. 
It  is  a  depressing  situation.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Shaw  should  say  to  his  dedicatee: 
*1  don't  know  whether  you  have  any 
illusions  left  on  the  subject  of  education, 
progress,  and  so  forth.  I  have  none. 
Any  pamphleteer  can  show  the  way  to 
better  things ;  but  where  there  is  no  zvill 

there  is  no  way Progress 

can  do  nothing  1)ut  make  the  most  of  us 

all  as  we  are The  bubble 

of  Heredity  has  been  pricked:  the  cer- 
tainty that  acquirements  are  negligible 
as  elements  in  practical  heredity  has  de- 
molished the  hopes  of  the  educationists 
as  well  as  the  terrors  of  the  degeneracy 
mongers.  We  must  either  breed  politi- 
cal capacity  or  be  ruined  by  Democracy." 
Here  is  the  blessed  word, — "breed."  The 
will-to-live  can,  after  all,  be  made  to  be- 
have itself.  The  right  kind  of  it  can 
be  bred;  calmly  and  ingeniously  bred  by 
scientific  marriage  or  mating,  by  scientific, 
non-parental  training,  and  other  marvels 
of  supcrmanish  artifice.  So  is  reason  in- 
consistently re-installed  as  the  ultimate 
potentate,  dictating  terms  to  that  wanton 
will-to-live ;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
Duty  might  squeeze  in  along  with  Rea- 
son. Here  at  last  Mr.  Shaw's  old-time 
reforming  Will  takes  refuge.  A  foiled 
and  piqued  reformer,  he  has  been  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  to  be 
hoped   for   from   human   faith^   reason^ 
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morality,  or  idealism;  nothing  from  the 
forces  of  religious,  political,  socialistic, 
or  educational  effort.  One  last  resource 
is  left;  the  race  must  be  re-born,  born 
by  improved  methods, — by  what  some  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  American  forerunners  have 
styled  Homo-culture.  If  we  cannot  se- 
cure better  bom  men  and  women,  the 
game  is  up;  for  our  star  of  hope,  the 
Superman,  like  the  poet,  is  bom  and  not 
made.  It  follows  that  your  real  repro- 
bate is  he  who  does  not  fight  his  roman- 
tic instincts,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
new  Regime  for  the  Regulation  of  Hu- 
man Reproduction.  Should  the  poor  man 
or  woman  ask  why,  and  urge  that  the 
will-to-ltve,  the  desire  to  be  free,  and  to 
realize  himself  and  enjoy  happiness  is 
strong  in  the  old  way  of  love  and  mar- 
riage and  fatherhood  and  domesticity, 
^Ir.  Shaw  must  resort  to  paradox. 

The  main  recommendation  to  this  new 
Gospel  of  Supermanity  is  its  pungent,  en- 
tertaining quality.  Here  are  a  few  of 
its  Counsels  of  Perfection: 

"Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you.  Their  tastes 
may  not  be  the  same." 

*'Never  resist  temptation:  prove  all 
things :   hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

'*The  golden  rule  is  that  there  are  no 
golden  rules." 

"The  art  of  government  is  the  organi- 
zing of  idolatry." 

"Democracy  substitutes  election  by  the 
incompetent  many  for  appointment  by 
the  corrupt  few." 

"The  vilest  abortionist  is  he  who  at- 
tempts to  mould  a  child's  character." 

"He  who  can,  does.  He  who  cannot, 
teaches." 

"If  a  great  man  could  make  us  under- 
stand him,  we  should  hang  him." 

That  this  naive  philosophy  of  the  para- 
doxical should  capture  anyone  may  seem 
incredible;  but  it  does.  It  has  such 
alluring  airs ;  it  is  so  splendidly  superior 
to  mundane  morals;  its  disciples  have 
so    gloriously    outdistanced    poor    plod- 


ding and  fuddled  humanity;  they  see 
so  clearly  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the 
ages,  and  stand  so  sublimely  above  the 
welter  of  cramping  laws,  institutions,  and 
customs.  Certain  aspects  of  human  na- 
ture are  a  closed  book  to  them.  They 
are  simply  minus  certain  fundamental  in- 
stincts ;  the  normal  emotions  of  love  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  parent  and  child 
and  kindred,  is  unknown  to  them.  The 
strife  of  flesh  and  spirit  is  as  strange  as 
it  is  absurd  to  them. 

The  phenomenon  of  extreme  reaction 
against  conventional  morality  which  Mr. 
Shaw  and  his  cohorts  exemplify  is 
familiar  in  history.  As  in  former  in- 
tances,  the  impulse  of  rebelliousness  is 
the  main  matter:  the  service  performed 
is  negative,  critical,  and  disintegrating. 
It  is  a  valuable  service,  to  be  sure ;  loos- 
ening the  tight  grip  of  many  a  throttling 
prejudice  and  superstition;  and  making 
for  a  new  sincerity  and  a  new  and  deeper 
sense  of  reality.  But  here  it  ends.  It 
was  with  instinctive  consistency  that  Mr. 
Shaw,  when  he  found  people  building 
positive  doctrine  out  of  his  "Candida," 
poured  upon  them,  in  his  masterpiece  of 
delightful  humor,  the  cold  douche  of 
self-ridicule.  And  because  he  is  such  a 
humorist,  ^Mr.  Shaw  is  his  own  best  anti- 
dote. In  the  solvent  of  his  humor  shams 
and  hypocrisies,  humbug  and  pretentious- 
ness are  delightfully  put  down.  And 
beneath  it  we  discover  his  old  funda- 
mentally kind  nature  and  his  old  ideal- 
ism of  temperament.  It  will  out  at  times, 
as  in  this  passage — O  blessed  inconsist- 
ency!— with  which  we  close:  "This  is 
the  true  joy  in  life,  the  being  used  for  a 
purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a 
mighty  one ;  the  being  thoroughly  worn 
out  before  you  are  thrown  on  the  scrap 
heap, — the  being  a  force  of  Nature  in- 
stead of  a  feverish,  selfish,  little  clod  of 
ailments  and  grievances  complaining  that 
the  world  will  not  devote  itself  to  mak- 
ing you  happy." 
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Books  That  Concern   Us. 


The  Little  Book  or  Like  After  Death.  By 
Oustav  Theodore  Fechner.  Translated  by 
Mary  C.  Wadsworth,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Prof.  William  James.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  speculative 
consideration  of  a  future  life  will  welcome  this 
excellent  translation  of  Fechner's  "Buchlein," 
which  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  1836. 
Prof.  James'  introduction  will  serve  for  many 
as  a  first  introduction  to  Fechner's  system  of 
philosophy,  which  he  declares  now  "promises 
to    become    scientifically    fashionable." 

Here,  with  some  speculations  of  the  esoteric 
sort,  is  much  also  that  will  prove  interesting 
and  new  to  many  readers.  The  primary 
analogy  between  birth  and  death,  as  ushering, 
each  of  them,  into  a  new  state,  is  familiar ;  but 
Fechner  uses  it  far  more  strictly  than  do 
ancient  Bible  writers  or  modern  poets.  His 
central  thought  is  that,  as  before  birth  the 
body  of  the  child  is  formed  to  live  independently 
after  birth ;  so  in  life  the  self,  made  up  of  all 
that  is  effected  in  life,  is  formed,  to  live  in- 
dependently after  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book 
is  its  discussion  of  the  spiritual  organism  in 
which  every  individual  life  finds  a  place.  Apart 
from  his  contention  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  still  organically  related  with  the 
living,  there  is  in  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  or- 
ganism of  humanity,  deep  suggestiveness  for 
one  who  would  seek  the  way  and  meaning  of 
life,  not  in  isolated  individuals,  but  in  the  re- 
lationship of  spirit  to  spirit.  L.  W.  S. 


From  Epicurus  to  Christ.  By  Wm.  De  Witt 
Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Mac- 
millan. 

President  Hyde's  book  is  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance  to  the  student  of  ethics.  It 
is,  as  the  sub-title  announces,  "a  study  in  the 
principles  of  personality,"  (a  just  conception  of 
personality  being  the  very  essence  of  ethics). 
The  duty  of  a  man,  conscious  of  his  own  dig- 
nity as  a  member  of  human  society,  to  his 
fellow  members  of  society,  each  endowed  by 
him  with  a  like  dignity  of  personality,  is  the 
final,  inclusive  duty.  Towards  its  practice  all 
preaching  should  be  directed.  President  Hyde 
notes  five  classic  conceptions  of  the  principle 
of  personality  which  were  held  and  preached 
by  the  moral  leaders  of  mankind  in  the  cen- 


turies from  Epicurus  to  Christ:  the  Epicurean 
ideal  of  pleasure,  the  Stoic  ideal  of  abstract 
law,  the  Platonic  ideal  of  subordination  of  low- 
er to  higher  psychic  processes,  the  Aristotel- 
ian ideal  of  the  employment  of  all  one's  nature 
in  the  harmonious  on-striving  toward  the  high- 
est ends,  and  the  Christian  ideal  of  an  un- 
restricted and  unqualified  love  for  all  man- 
kind. 

The  treatment  of  these  five  types  of  ethical 
theory  is  uniform.  The  great  champions  of 
the  theories  are  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  carefully  selected  representative 
passages  from  their  writings.  The  strength 
and  beauty  of  their  doctrines  are  generously 
recognized  and  warmly  recommended  for  the 
Christian's  adoption.  Their  defects  are  un- 
sparingly revealed  and  set  as  a  warning  signal 
to  the  drifting  eclectic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
treatment  is  progressive.  From  a  minimum  of 
good  outweighed  by  the  gravest  evil  in  Epi- 
cureanism, to  the  unexceptionable  good  of 
Christianity  there  is  a  steady  progress  through 
the  intermediate  grades  of  Stoicism,  Platonism 
and  Aristotelianism.  The  text  of  President 
Hyde's  treatise  could  be  found  in  a  sentence 
from  his  earlier  book  on  Social  Theology: 
"The  worst  enemy  of  the  better  is  the  good." 

That  any  earnest  thinker  could  be  satisfied 
to  subscribe  to  Epicurus*  doctrine  of  the  final 
value  of  pleasure,  Dr.  Hyde  has  no  fear;  yef 
he  warns  us  not  to  fall  "below  an  ideal  which 
we  despise,"  by  neglecting  the  refreshing,  re- 
cuperating joys  of  life  in  the  opposite  folly  of 
remorse  or  peevish  performance  of  duties. 
"Happiness  is  up  at  auction  every  day."  Fool- 
ish the  man  who  does  not  bid  for  his  share! 
Stoicism,  too,  furnishes  an  ideal,  which,  while 
it  is  not  worthy  for  its  cold  impersonality  to 
be  an  absorbing  ideal,  is  nevertheless  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  the  highest  conception 
of  manhood:  namely,  the  stern  consolation  of 
the  immensity  of  nature  as  compared  with  our 
petty  selves,  and  the  immunity  of  nature's  laws 
from  disturbance  by  our  caprices  or  vagaries. 

In  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  author  sees  a 
far  deeper  search  for  the  essence  of  personality 
than  in  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  The 
problem  becomes  a  complex  one  in  the  hands 
of  these  masters  of  Greek  metaphysics.  No 
one  principle,  like  pleasure  or  self-elimination, 
is  singled  out  as  the  key  to  the  life  of  highest 
good;  but  the  reason,  the  spirit,  the  appetite, 
all  enter  with  plausible  claims  into  the  contest 
for  preferment.  Personality  with  Plato  is 
realized  in  the  proper  subordination  of  Jower 
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to  higher,  with  Aristotle  in  the  enlistment  of 
both  higher  and  lower  in  the  absorbing  pur- 
suit of  the  highest  end  imaginable — the  "con- 
stant translation  of  pictured  potency  into  ener- 
getic reality." 

Therewith  we  have  practically  reached  the 
Christian  ideal  as  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  words  of  his  letter  to  the  Philippians  (III. 
12-14)  »*  and,  in  fact.  President  Hyde  concedes 
that  the  limitations  of  Aristotle  were  "only 
those  of  the  age  and  city  in  which  he  lived." 
In  other  words,  Aristotle's  ethical  imperative 
is  impossible  of  improvement:  Devote  thy 
life  entirely  to  the  highest  end.  His  selec- 
tion of  means  is  efficient:  Let  wealth,  power, 
position,  passions  not  be  rejected  or  crushed, 
but  rather  used  as  servants  of  the  soul  striv- 
ing toward  its  ideal.  Only  Christ  infinitely 
surpasses  Aristotle,  because  both  the  end 
and  the  means  are  higher  and  nobler  in 
Christianity  than  in  the  Greek  ethics. 

Dr.  Hyde's  book,  then,  is  written  chiefly  as 
an  introduction  to  its  closing  chapter.  The 
systems  of  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
are  only  the  foils  against  which  the  splendor 
of  Christianity  is  made  more  splendid  still — 
the  rising  stages  in  man's  struggle  to  realize 
the  true  principle  of  personality  which  was 
reached  in  the  transcendent  person  of  the 
Gospels.  *'Christ  translated  law  into  love  and 
thereby  won  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
world." 

So  far,  so  good.  We  are  still  on  ethical 
ground;  still  faithful  to  the  promise  of  the 
title:  "A  study  in  the  principles  of  person- 
ality." Ethical  teachers  will  probably  never 
unanimously  concede  to  Christ  "the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  world;"  but  Dr.  Hyde  is 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  so  doing, 
and  he  has  given  good  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  point  the  author 
weakens  his  case  by  entering  an  apology  in 
the  name  of  the  great  ethical  figure  of  the 
Gospels  for  the  theology  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  patches  the  old  garment  with  the 
new  cloth.  He  deduces  from  the  ethical  pre- 
eminence of  Jesus  the  supernatural  revelation 
of  Christianity  (p.  234)  and  champions  the 
continuance  of  creeds,  rites,  ceremonies,  of- 
ficers, organizations  (the  Church,  in  other 
words)  as  a  necessary  evil !  ("The  pure  gold 
of  the  spirit  is  most  conveniently  circulated 
when  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, etc."  p.  244.)  He  comes  dangerously 
near  advocating  moral  quietism  (p.  251),  the 
very  doctrine  he  has  condemned  in  certain  of 
the  Stoics.  These  traits  are  the  more  sig- 
nificant as  they  are  the  common  method  of 


liberal  Christianity  to-day.  The  emphasis  has 
shifted,  by  the  confession  of  such  men  as 
Hyde,  Gladden,  Abbott,  Hillis,  Knox,  Brad- 
ford, from  the  supernatural  and  transcendent 
to  the  ethical  and  immanent  in  religion,  and 
yet  the  old  forms  are  kept,  the  old  dogmas 
"reinterpreted."  The  question  that  presses  up- 
on us  as  we  read  these  representatives  of  the 
"new  theology"  is  this :  Will  it  be  possible  to 
find  in  the  ethical  conception  of  Christianity 
an  apology  for  its  supernatural  origin,  as  it 
was  possible  in  the  old  supernatural  conception 
of  Christianity  to  find  an  apology  for  its  ethi- 
cal and  philosophical  finality?  D.  S.  M. 


Matthew    Arnold.      By   G.   W.    E.    Russell. 

Scribners,  1904. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  his  Relation  to  the 

Thought  of  Our  Time.    By  W.  H.  Dawson. 

Putnam,  1904. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  a  poet  and  literary  man 
has  already  been  considered  by  a  host  of  minor 
critics,  and  in  the  biographies  of  Professor 
Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Paul.  But  up  to  the  pres- 
ent year  no  book  aiming  to  make  a  critical 
study  of  Arnold's  work  as  an  educator  and  as 
a  critic  of  society  and  religion,  had  appeared. 
To  provide  such  a  study  is  the  function  of  the 
two  books  by  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Dawson 
respectively,  which,  by  an  odd  coincidence, 
were  published  almost  simultaneously.  A 
reading  of  these  two  books  leaves  the  leading 
points  of  Arnold's  doctrine  stamped  with  per- 
fect clearness  upon  the  mind. 

Arnold  stands  forth  first  and  foremost  as 
the  apostle  of  culture.  The  man  of  culture  is 
he  who  aims  to  consider  every  subject  with 
which  he  is  concerned  in  the  light  of  the  best 
that  has  been  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 
It  is  by  culture  that  man  is  lifted  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  thought,  learns  to  live  a  rational 
life  as  an  individual,  and  to  serve  society  in- 
telligently. It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  man 
of  culture  that  Arnold  came  to  every  task  he 
undertook. 

In  education,  Arnold,  at  a  time  when 
science  was  claiming  more  than  its  fair  share 
in  education,  was  the  champion  of  the  hu- 
manities and  of  letters,  and  claimed  a  place 
for  them  in  every  school  and  university  curri- 
culum. He  pleaded  consistently  for  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  education  under  munici- 
pal control,  and,  since  his  death,  the  scheme 
he  advocated  has,  to  some  extent,  been  put 
into  effect. 

Arnold,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  critics  that  has  ever  turned  his  at- 
tention to  social  questions,  to  public  manners, 
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morals,  and  habits.  He  directed  his  critical 
attack  against  English  society  in  the  three 
divisions,  which  he  graciously  described  as  "a 
materialized  upper  class,  a  vulgarized  middle 
class,  and  a  brutalized  lower  class."  It  was 
the  middle  class, — those  whom  Carlyle  de- 
scribed collectively  as  "Respectability  in  its 
thousand  gigs,"  and  whom  Arnold  nicknamed 
the  Philistines, — who  had  to  bear  ^be  brunt 
of  his  satire  and  irony.  In  Arnold's  view 
what  England  most  needed  at  the  moment  of 
writing  was  intelligence,  and  in  intelligence 
the  middle  class  were  signally  lacking.  In 
politics  Arnold  claimed  to  be  a  Liberal ;  but 
his  Liberalism  had  a  Democratic  basis.  In- 
deed he  was  rather  in  sympathy  with  col- 
lectivist  Radicalism  than  with  orthodox  Liber- 
alism ;  for  he  did  not  in  the  least  dread  the 
intervention  of  the  state  between  employer 
and  employed.  In  a  word,  to  quote  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, "his  ideal  of  a  state  can  best  be  described 
as  an  educated  Democracy,  working  by  Col- 
lectivism in  Government,  Religion,  and  Social 
Order." 

In  treating  of  Arnold's  religious  essays  we 
are  really  in  the  sphere  of  ethics ;  for  to  him 
religion  was  ethics  vitalized  in  the  emotions, 
— no  more,  no  less.  Three  causes  brought 
him  into  the  field  of  religious  controversy; 
his  passion  for  truth,  his  love  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  the  national  organ  for  the 
advancement  of  righteousness  and  the  spread 
of  culture,  and  finally  his  disapproval  of  Di? 
sent  on  the  ground  that  its  separatist  spirif 
was  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  and  tended  besidcf 
to  hamper  the  good  work  of  the  Establish- 
ment. His  passion  for  truth  led  him  to  deny 
all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Churche* 
and  he  believed  he  was  doing  religion  a  ser- 
vice in  seeking  to  give  it  a  natural  sanction* 
and  to  discredit  the  supernatural  sanction, 
based  upon  prodigies  and  wonders,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  more  and  more  re- 
fusing to  believe.  The  positive  side  of  his 
religious  teaching  lies  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  Christian  ethical  system  upon  the  les- 
sons of  experience.  The  great  virtues  of  his 
ethics  were  kindness  and  pureness,  charity  ani 
chastity.  It  should  be  remembered  in  think 
ing  of  Arnold's  ethics,  that,  as  a  moralist  h< 
stands  apart,  because  of  the  singularly  har- 
monious union  in  him  of  enthusiasm  for  right- 
eousness with  the  artist's  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  seemly. 

The  adverse  criticism  of  these  two  works 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  each  is  toa 
much  a  mere  re-statement  of  Arnold's  doc 
trine;  that  the  expressed  intention  of  each  au- 


thor to  trace  Arnold's  influence  has  been  in- 
adequately fulfilled;  and  that  an  insufficient 
attention  is  given  to  the  estimate  of  the  value 
and  authority  of  his  ideas.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  there  is  much  miscel- 
laneous comment  that  is  helpful  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Arnold's  doctrine.  K. 


ToLSTov   A.ND   IIis    PROBLEMS.       By     Aylmcr 
Maude.     Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  book  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and 
slightly  altered  from  that  of  1901.  Of  the  ten 
essays  of  the  book,  "seven,"  as  the  author's  pre- 
face states,  "deal  directly  with  Tolstoy  and  his 
writings,  the  other  three  utilize  his  teaching 
more  indirectly."  The  first  class  includes  A 
Short  Biograf^hy,  drawn  largely  from  "My 
Confessions,"  and  Talks  with  Tolstoy..  These 
two,  together  with  the  essay  on  Tolstoys 
Teachings,  are  not  far  different  from  the 
tlood  of  magazine  articles  about  Tolstoy,  in 
that  they,  too,  approach  the  man  from  with- 
out. 

Distinct  from  these,  however,  are  four 
essays  interpretative  of  Tolstoy's  view  of  art, 
of  his  "Resurrection,"  and  "The  Slavery  of 
Our  Times,"  which  are  admirable  statements 
of  Tolstoy's  method,  purpose,  and  conclusions- 
Then  there  is  a  third  group,  embracing  The 
Tsar's  Coronation,  which  treats  of  the  folly  of 
"the  worship  of  rank,  wealth  and  especially 
royalty,"  with  English  illustration ;  Right  and 
Wrong,  in  which  the  evolutionar>'  philosophy 
is  held  to  be  the  test  of  Tolstoy's  principles; 
and  Jl'ar  and  Patriotism,  concerned  with  the 
ethical  issues  of  the  British  war  in  South 
Africa. 

These  three  last-mentioned  essays  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  since  they 
give  us  Tolstoy  transfused  through  an  Eng- 
lish personality,  and  brought  into  Western  life, 
to  use  the  terms  and  forms  of  thought  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

The  book  will  be  found  helpful  to  students 
of  Tolstoy;  and  all  who  are  interested  »n 
ethical  problems  will  do  well  to  read  es- 
pecially what  Mr.  Maude  has  to  say  of  the 
authority  of  conscience,  in  the  essay  on 
Right  and  IVrong.  L.  \V.  S. 


Hkrhert  Spencer:  An  Estimate  and  Review. 

By  Josiah  Royce,   together  with  a  Chapter 

of  Personal  Reminiscences  by  James  Collier. 

Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

The  fact  that  this  volume  comes  from  Prof. 
Royce's  pen  is  a  guarantee  of  its  scholarly  and 

interesting    character.      Prof.    Royce,    dealing 
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with  Spencer  as  an  exponent  of  modern  evolu- 
tionary principle,  begins  with  an  outline  of  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  idea  of  evolution, 
then  goes  on  to  review  what  the  "auto- 
biography" reveals  as  to  the  origin  and  sig- 
nificance of  Spencers  own  view  of  evolution, 
presents  this  view  in  its  finished  form,  -and 
passes  critical  judgment  upon  it.  In  a  separate 
essay  he  deals  with  Spencer's  educational 
theories  . 

The  most  distinct  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
use  which  it  makes  of  the  "Autobiography." 
Prof.  Royce  finds  many  a  clue  to  the  character 
of  Spencer's  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  life, — 
his  education  by  his  father,  his  nervous  in- 
validism, the  well-defined  and  restricted  scope 
of  his  interests.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  Prof.  Royce  is  an  idealist  and  a  meta- 
physician, whose  point  of  view  differs  very 
widely  from  that  of  Spencer.  He  himself 
realizes  his  liability  to  an  unsympathetic  esti- 
mate, and  has  these  wise  words  on  the  point: 

"When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  system  of  ideas  which  we  have  thus 
sketched,  it  is  well  at  once  to  lay  aside  cer- 
tain controversial  tests  by  which  Spencer's 
opponents  have  altogether  too  often  sought  to 
try  him.  In  the  end,  a  system  of  this  sort 
must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  what  it  tries 
to  accomplish,  and  not  in  the  light  of  con- 
siderations which  are  foreign  to  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  as  myself  an  idealist,  I  find  myself 
profoundly  at  variance  with  Spencer's  theory 
of  knowledge,  and  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
Unknowable.  Yet,  viewing  the  man  historic- 
ally, I  have  to  see  that  his  concern  with  the 
problem  of  knowledge  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  incidental  importance  to  him ;  that 
he  never  attacked  the  problem  with  any  very 
serious  and  reflective  interest  in  finding  where 
the  problem  lay ;  and  that  his  elaborately  stated 
analyses  of  "The  Universal  Postulate,"  of  the 
"Theories  of  the  Metaphysicians,"  and  of  the 
"Relativity  of  Knowledge"  had  their  place  in 
his  exposition  merely  as  conscientious  but 
uninstructed  preliminary  efforts  to  clear  the 
way  for  quite  other  considerations,  in  which 
he  was  positively  interested.  Otherwise,  these 
discussions  of  Knowledge  and  Being  expressed 
his  classic  limitation  to  certain  very  simple 
intuitions, — the  wholesome,  straightforward  in- 
tuitions of  an  English  radical,  who,  having 
early  seen  that  we  can  know  about  natural 
causation,  but  cannot  know  anything  about  the- 
ology, and  that  we  can  know  our  rights  and 
our  duties,  but  cannot  make  out  what  it  is 
that  interests  some  people  in  Plato,  in  Kant, 
and    in   all    such    speculators, — henceforth    re- 


flects upon  ultimate  problems  only  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  to  sharp  expression  the  be- 
liefs that  he  never  learned  to  question  or  to 
analyze." 

Prof.  Royce,  nevertheless,  has  some  severe 
strictures  to  make  upon  Spencer's  thinking. 
Regarding  a  main  business  of  a  theory  of 
phenomena  as  being  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  systems  of  facts  in  ideal  serial  orders, 
he  characterizes  Spencer's  theory  of  evolution 
as  one  which  does  not  determine  the  relations 
of  the  essential  processes  of  evolution  to  one 
another;  does  not  define  their  inner  unity, 
and  does  not  enable,  us  to  conceive  a  series 
of  types  of  evolutionary  processes  in  orderly 
relation  to  one  another.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
Spencer  was  a  valiant  pioneer  in  his  field, 
and  has  established  for  himself  an  important 
and  secure  place  in  the  history  of  English 
thinking.  A'  tribute  is  paid  again  and  again 
to  the  clarity  of  his  nature,  his  straightforward- 
ness, his  independence  of  spirit,  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  his  task  and  his  ideals. 

In  what  is  said  about  Spencer's  educational 
theories  the  "Autobiography^'  is  heavily  drawn 
upon.  The  limitations  in  Spencer's  home- 
training,  and  in  his  temperament  and  outlook, 
are  traced  in  his  chapters  on  Education.  The 
leading  ideas  of  these  chapters  are  helpfully 
set  forth,  but  the  absence  of  criticism  here 
where  there  is  such  call  for  it,  is  disappointing. 
Mr.  Collier's  chapter  of  Personal  Reminis- 
cences supplements  in  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble way  what  Prof.  Royce  has  said  concerning 
Herbert  Spencer's  personality,  and  the  volume 
is  altogether  one  wliich  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend, both  to  those  who  need  a  compact 
statement  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  stands  for 
and  to  those  students  of  Spencer  who  will  be 
glad  to  see  how  much  the  Autobiography  il- 
luminates the  teaching  of  this  most  influential 
of  modern  English  philosophers. 


America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific.     By  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand,  Ph.  D.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  is  quite  naturally 
prompting  prophecy.  The  whole  civilized 
world  feels  that  this  mighty  struggle  is  goinj? 
to  convulse  the  East  and  cause  a  radical  dis- 
placement of  the  centre  of  the  commercial 
world-^  The  Pacific,  hitherto  bordered  by  huge 
inert  lands  of  tremendous  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction and  -priceless  endowment  of  coal  and 
metals,  is  destined  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  play  the  part  which  the  Atlantic  played  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  twenty-five  centuries 
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preceding— namely,  to  be  the  pathway  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  earth. 
The  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  consequently,  Dr. 
von  Schierbrand  believes  to  be  the  prize  at 
stake  in  this  important  war,  and  that  prize  will 
go  to  the  nation  best  fitted  to  reach  the  ports 
of  China,  Japan  and  the  Indies  with  despatch, 
and  to  supply  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  with  the  food,  clothing,  necessities  and 
luxuries  which  they  want. 

The  United  States  is  shown  to  be  the  nation 
best  fitted  to  dominate  the  Pacific,  for  several 
reasons.  The  Panama  Canal  will  bring  the 
ports  of  China  nearer  to  New  York  than  they 
are  to  Liverpool  or  Berlin;  the  enterprise  of 
the  American  and  his  quickness  to  discover 
and  follow  the  wishes  of  his  customers,  will 
make  him  the  most  welcome  trader  in  the 
Orient;  and  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
this  country  will  supply  in  abundance  the  ex- 
ports which  neither  Germany  can  raise  nor 
Great  Britain  manufacture.  Already  with  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  supplies  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  its  food  supply — and  yet  our 
western  lands  are  clamoring  for  men  to  come 
to  reap  their  harvests.  With  our  population 
grown  to  the  density  of  Germany's,  we  could 
occupy  our  land  and  raise  enough  grain  to 
feed  the  world.  Our  coal  fields  are  but  barely 
opened:  yet  we  produced  213,000,000  tons  from 
them  in  1900  as  against  15,000,000  in  i860.  Dr. 
von  Schierbrand  believes  that,  whether  the 
Japanese  win  or  lose,  Russia,  our  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  domination  of  the  Paci- 
fic, is  bound  to  emerge  from  the  struggle  with 
diminished  prestige  (if  not  actual  wreck  of 
fortune),  and  an  impoverished  treasury.  Then 
will  be  the  moment  for  the  United  States, 
fresh,  rich,  vigorous,  to  step  in  and  secure  the 
illimitable  markets  of  China  and  the  Indies. 

The  book  is  frankly  materialistic  in  its 
tone.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  educational 
and  scientific  advantages  of  the  American  cru- 
sade to  the  farther  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  no  discussion  oT  the  ethics 
of  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  One  gets 
rather  tired,  too,  it  must  be  said,  of  wad- 
ing through  page  after  page  of  statistics  as  to 
exportation  and  importation,  square  miles, 
knots  and  population.  By  the  time  one  has 
read  several  inventories  of  Chinese  imports  in 
exact  dollars  and  cents,  the  pages  of  the  book 
begin  to  look  like  exercises  in  mental  arithme- 
tic. The  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  work 
has  not  been  relieved  at  all  by  felicitous  des- 
criptions, historic  illumination  or  refreshing 
digressions.     Still,  this  may  all  be  forgotten  in 


the  thrill  of  gratulation  one  gets  in  discovering 
the  stupendous  energy,  still  potential,  of  our 
vast  country.  D.  S.  M. 


The  Education  of  the  Wage- Earners  :  A 
Contribution  Toward  the  Solution  of 
THE  Educational  Problem  of  Democracy. 
By  Thomas  Davidson.  Edited  by  C.  M- 
Bakewell.     Ginn  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  remark- 
able work  done  by  the  late  Thomas  Davidson 
among  the  wage-earners  of  the  lower  East  Side, 
will  hail  this  account  of  it  and  of  the  man  and 
the  convictions  behind  it  with  eager  expect- 
ancy. The  title  hardly  explains  the  work.  An 
introductory  chapter  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  giving 
a  sketch  of  Thomas  Davidson  and  his  phil- 
osophy is  followed  by  three  chapters  from 
the  lattcr's  hand:  his  suggestive  essay  on  the 
Talk  of  the  Tiventieth  Century  (reprinted  from 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics),  a  lecture 
on  the  Educational  Problems  set  by  the  Xine 
tcenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth,  which  un- 
folds the  idea  of  a  Breadwinners'  College, 
and  an  unfinished  account  of  the  steps  taken 
to  work  out  the  idea.  Then  come  a  collection 
of  very  characteristic  letters  which  Mr.  David- 
son, with  the  rejuvenated  ardor  of  an  evan- 
gelist, wrote  to  his  new  friends  from  his 
mountain  home  in  the  summers  of  1899  and 
1900.  The  book  then  closes  with  a  chapter,  in 
which  the  editor,  using  material  supplied  by 
Mr.  Morris  Cohen  and  other  students,  pre- 
sents the  later  history  of  the  experiment,  which 
bears  remarkable  testimony  to  its  vitality  and 
continuing  prosperity.   • 

We  cannot  do  more  (as  the  volume  reaches 
us  at  the  eleventh  hour)  than  commend  it 
both  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Mr.  David- 
son's striking  and  memorable  personality  and 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  working  out 
of  the  great  problem  of  how  to  educate  the 
people  to  be  fit  for  democracy;  and  cite  this 
salient  passage  from  one  of  his  glowing  letters, 
which  strikes  the  key-note  of  his  evangel :  "I 
want  you  to  feel  that  there  is  just  as  much 
chance  for  heroes,  saints,  and  prophets  at  the 
present  day  as  there  ever  was.  All  the  divine 
that  ever  was  in  the  world  is  in  it  still.  The 
world  did  not  look  any  more  heroic  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  or  Caesar 
than  it  docs  now.  But  they  were  heroes  all 
the  same,  and  you  can  be,  if  you  will.  Most 
of  you  have  stood,  and  are  still  standing,  face 
to  face  with  life's  prime  needs  and  agonies,  and 
that  is  an  education  for  goodness  and  great- 
ness such  as  it  is  impossible  to  match.  All  de- 
pends  on  yourselves.r^^^  ^^Q^Qgl^C. 
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The  Sociology  of  a  New  York  City  Block. 
By  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head 
of  Department  of  Sociology  and  History, 
Hampton  Institute.  The  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press. 

These  studies  were  made  between  1897  and 
1 90 1,  by  Mr.  Jones,  while  a  University 
Fellow  in  Sociology  at  Columbia.  The 
blanks  used  were  those  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches.  The  method  of  gen- 
eralization and  tabulation  was  that  indi- 
cated by  Prof.  Giddings^as  a  basis  of  social 
classification  in  his  "Inductive  Sociology." 
The  City  Block  was  in  the  upper  East  Side, 
composed  of  fourteen  five-story  "double- 
decker"  or  "dumb-bell"  apartment  houses,  in 
a  section  where  from  seventy  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  space  is  covered  by  buildings  too 
closely  crowded  for  comfort  or  good  home 
conditions.  Between  800  and  900  people  were 
included  in  the  investigation.  Of  these  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  all  over  ten  years  of  age 
were  illiterate,  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  over 
five -years  unable  to  speak  English  at  all,  while 
an  additional  thirty- five  per  cent,  spoke  very 
little  English.  The  average  weekly  wage  of 
the  fathers  of  families  was  found  to  be  $9 
to  $12,  and  the  average  daily  wage  of  the  same 
$1.50.  The  block  studied  had  a  population 
tmbracing  many  nationalities,  with  Irish, 
Italians  and  Jews  predominating.  These  were 
studied  carefully  as  to  their  personal  qualities, 
their  power  of  association  among  themselves, 
and  their  capacity  for  assimilation  in  an 
American  community. 

The  study  is  very  suggestive,  and  should  be 
followed  by  a  number  of  investigations,  fol- 
lowing, if  possible,  some  one  accepted  method 
of  inquiry,  of  generalization  and  of  tabulated 
statement,  until  we  have  for  New  York  City 
and  other  American  centres  something  like  the 
sociological  returns  that  Charles  Booth  has 
embodied  in  his  "Life  and  Labor  of  the  Lon- 
don Poor."  Such  facts  are  needed  as  a 
scientific  basis  for  practical  philanthropy. 

A.  G.  S. 

The  Principles  of  Relief.  By  Edward  T. 
Devine,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2.00  net. 

This  book  is  a  comprehensive  affirmation  of 
tlie  "body  of  doctrine"  regarding  the  theory 
and  practice  of  philanthropy  which  has  been 
attained  by  the  "concensus  of  the  competent." 
While  it  contains  no  strictly  new  suggestions 


for  the  social  worker,  it  puts  in  a  form  more 
compact  as  well  as  more  inclusive,  and  in 
better  balance  of  statement  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere,  the  principles  which  should  guide 
and  the  methods  which  may  make  effective 
the  service  of  those  devoted  to  philanthropy. 
Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner's  study  of  social  path- 
ology and  Dr.  Devine's  study  of  social  thera- 
peutics (as  given  in  this  book,  and  also  in  his 
invaluable  hand-book  "The  Practice  of 
Charity"),  together  with  the  series  of  publica- 
tions on  "American  Philanthrophy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert 
S.  Brown  (which  give  statements  of 
special  treatment  needed  for  special  social 
ailments),  furnish  a  physiology  and  hygiene 
of  the  social  body  of  the  highest  value,  and 
constitute  in  themselves  a  liberal  course  of 
instruction  in  social  service. 

Dr.  Devine's  volume  includes  in  its  first 
part  the  consideration  of  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

1.  Social  Debtors, — "those  who,  because  of 
inefficiency  or  misfortune,  are  dependent  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  others,  or  those  who, 
if  not  helped  by  others,  live  at  a  standard  be- 
low normal." 

2.  The  Essentials  of  a  Relief  Policy;  "the 
formulation  and  general  acceptance  of  a  normal 
standard  of  living  and  the  adoption  of  either 
disciplinary  or  charitable  measures  for  those 
families  and  individuals  not  conforming  to 
such  a  standard." 

3.  The  Standard  of  Living;  that  which 
maintains  health,  work  efficiency  and  oppor- 
tunity for  character  development. 

4.  The  Elimination  of  Disease;  "to  lower 
the  death-rate,  decrease  needless  suffering,  and 
improve  the  physical  bodies  of  all,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  comprehensive  relief 
policy." 

5.  The  Housing  Problem;  "the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standard  in  housing  conditions  has 
been  accepted  as  a  duty  of  government"  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  that  minimum 
standard  is  paramount. 

6.  The  Relief  of  Families  at  Home;  in 
which  "should  be  joined  organization  and 
charity,  law  and  love,  mind  and  heart,  the 
charitable  impulse  and  the  sensible  action." 

7.  Relief  as  Modified  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Family;  a  chapter  of  enlightening  and 
suggestive  analysis. 

8.  Dependent  Children ;  a  well-balanced  dis- 
cussion of  various  forms  of  help  for  this 
class. 

9.  Dependent  Adults;  a  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  those  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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which  should  be  read  with  a  recurrence  to  the 
allusions  made  on  pages  86  and  87  to  the 
special  needs  of  elderly  women  of  the  desti- 
tute class. 

10.  Family  Desertion ;  a  strong  statement  of 
the  social  requirement  for  a  more  intelligent 
and  vigorous  discipline  and  restraint  for  the 
class  of  parents  who  shirk  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

11.  Intemperance;  a  strong  plea  for  more 
rational  treatment  of  confirmed  drunkards. 

12.  Industrial  Displacement;  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  conditions  and  character  of 
720  persons  whose  need  for  aid  was  due  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  to  lack  of  employment. 

13.  Immigration ;  with  the  summing  up  that 
"the  question  of  immigration  is  one  of  as- 
similating capacity,  and  that  either  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  to  be  admitted  must  be 
reduced,  or  the  burden  of  assimilation  far 
more  widely  distributed,"  or  that  both  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  gain  relief  from  present 
evils. 

14.  Discrimination  in  Relief,  and  the  final 
chapter  of  the  first  part  presents  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  in  substance  as  follows: 

"The  slow  genesis  of  the  spirit  of  democratic 
charity,  of  that  charity  which  does  not  con- 
flict with  justice,  and  which  alone  is  true 
charity,  has  now  resulted  in  a  determination  to 
seek  out  those  social  forces  which  have  a 
downward  pull  and  to  destroy  them  by  con- 
certed action.  There  arises  now  a  realization 
that  it  is  possible  to  call  into  increased  ac- 
tivity the  social  forces  that  are  redemptive, 
regenerative,  uplifting  in  character,  and  that 
these  will  make  unnecessary  many  charitable 
tasks,  and  make  easier  all  that  remain.  Im- 
proved sanitation  brings  improved  health  and 
vigor.  Improved  housing  and  public  parks 
lessen  the  need  for  hospitals  and  asylums. 
Universal  elementary  education,  manual  train- 
ing, kindergartens,  normal  schools,  profes- 
sional schools  and  the  university  become  actual 
preventive  agencies.  The  better  care  of  de- 
pendent children  helps  not  only  the  particular 
children,  but  the  community.  Intelligent,  per- 
sistent, social  effort  to  improve  the  physical 
and  social  environment  in  which  all  our  lives 
are  cast  is  linked  with  the  most  elementary 
and  universal  of  all  the  impulses  of  the  human 
heart, — the  impulse  to  help  those  in  need;  and 
these  give  us  the  social  ideal  of  a  common- 
wealth in  which  there  shall  be  no  pauperism 
and  no  destitution." 

A  most  helpful  study  of  Typical  Relief 
Problems  occupies  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
and    an    Historical    Survey   the   third,    which, 


with  an  additional  chapter  on  Relief  in  Dis- 
asters and  some  important  suggestions  as  to 
forms  of  organization  in  philanthropic  work, 
complete  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Those  who  have  read  with  appreciation  and 
profit  Dr.  Devine's  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  charity  in  magazines  and  in  the  Edi- 
torial columns  of  '^Charities"  will  be  glad  to 
secure  in  this  new  book  his  most  mature  and 
deliberate  summing  up  of  the  principles,  ideals, 
and  methods  which  govern  his  own  useful 
services  in  the  greatest  and  most  important 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  United 
States.  ~"  A.  G.  S. 


The  Danish  Poor  Relief  Svstem.    By  Edith 
Sellers.    London :   P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  little  book 
will  secure  it  a  reading  from  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  development  of  charitable 
agencies  in  England,  and  have  noted  Miss 
Seller's  part  in  the  work.  The  praise  she  gives 
the  Danish  system  by  her  sub-title,  **An  Ex- 
ample for  England,"  will  not  be  accepted  as 
final  judgment  by  some  of  her  associates  in 
England,  but  it  has  suflicient  ground  to  make 
all  her  readers  consider  her  words  seriously. 
Two  grave  problems  in  relief  of  the  needy 
are  how  to  care  humanely  for  the  aged 
poor,  and  how  to  protect  society  against  the 
shiftless,  semi-criminal  and  incompetent  tramp 
clement.  Denmark  seems  to  Miss  Sellers  to 
have  solved  those  two  problems  better  than 
any  other  country. 

The  exhaustive  and  suggestive  study  of 
"The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor,"  made  by 
Geoffrey  Drage,  and  published  in  1895,  speaks 
of  the  experiment  made  in  Denmark  in  this 
line  as  having  some  features  of  g^reat  interest, 
but  not  as  a  solution  of  all  the  diflicultics. 
Denmark,  however,  since  that  date  has 
amended  the  law  under  which  the  care  of  the 
aged  is  secured,  and  Miss  Sellers  thinks  has 
obviated  the  difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Drage 
and  others  have  alluded. 

The  plan  is,  in  brief,  the  following:  All 
relief  for  all  classes  is  a  State  concern  in 
Denmark,  and  the  poor-law  officers  are  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same  sort  of  investigative, 
educative,  and  personal  work  that  the  visitors 
of  a  Charity  Organization  Society  in  Eng- 
land or  America  would  do.  Denmark  ac- 
cepts the  care  of  the  needy  in  the  fullest  sense 
as  a  social  and  state  duty.     Those  who   are 

"poor  by  impotencie," — the  aged, and  those 

who  are  "poor  by  the  hand  of  God,"  the  de- 
fective,— ^as     well     as     the-^  children     without 
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natural  support, — have  a  right  to  state  aid. 
If  a  person  is  in  diflSculties  "a  grant  of  free 
money,"  a  loan,  may  be  given;  or  if  that 
does  not  suffice,  out-door  relief  is  administered. 
If  the  applicant  for  aid  is  of  a  weak  or  a  bad 
character,  the  work-house  may  be  prescribed, 
with  its  attendant  disadvantages  of  loss  of 
vote  and  constant  surveillance.  If  he  is  old 
and  infirm,  but  of  a  good  character,  then  there 
is  a  choice  of  aid  at  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  authorities  as  follows :  If  the  applicant 
is  sixty  years  of  age  and  has  lived  for  ten  pre- 
ceding years  in  the  country,  has  not  previously 
been  in  receipt  of  aid,  and  has  lived  a  good 
life,  "not  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor 
or  dishonorable  act,"  he  can  receive  a  pension. 
This  may  be  used  in  his  own  home  to  piece  out 
a  little  property  or  his  children's  aid,  or  if 
there  is  no  home  to  fall  back  upon,  the  aged 
applicant  for  aid  may  be  placed  in  a  "home  for 
the  aged,"  which  is  devoid  of  all  taint  of 
pauperism,  in  which  he  retains  his  freedom 
of  movement  as  far  as  possible,  his  vote,  his 
self-respect,  and  his  social  dignity  as  a  citizen. 
If  the  applicant  is  not  able  to  secure  a  pen- 
sion .by  reason  of  past  or  present  wrong-doing 
or  shiftlessness  he  becomes  a  pauper  with 
certain  disabilities.  The  State  pays  one-half 
and  the  local  authorities  one-half  of  this  pen- 
sion and  asylum  aid. 

Miss  Sellers  feels  that  all  countries,  es- 
pecially those  in  which  the  number  of  aged 
poor  is  large,  need  a  system  that  thus  sharply 
differentiates  between  the  aged  who  are  merely 
unfortunate, — those  who  have  been  good  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  labor,  but  are  worsted 
at  the  end  by  adverse  circumstances,  and  those 
who,  by  their  own  fault  or  thoughtlessness, 
have  failed  to  provide  themselves  with  a  store 
for  the  end  of  life.  From  the  former  class  all 
stigma  she  thinks  should  be  absolutely  re- 
moved, and  the  State  should  treat  its  aged  poor 
of  good  character  and  of  past  industr>'  as 
good  children  treat  their  parents. 

Denmark  adds  to  this  specialized  treatment 
of  the  aged  a  very  efficient  and  sternly  bene- 
ficial control  of  the  wandering  and  shiftless 
and  dangerous  elements  among  the  poor,  thus 
lessening  the  number  of  aged  dependents  of 
the  worst  cla>s.  A.  G.  S. 


The  Confessions  of  a  Club  Woman.  By 
Agnes  Surbridge.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

There  would  be  far  more  serious  overcrowd- 
ing of  confessionals  than  there  is,  we  suspect, 
were  all  club  women  of  the  same  feather  as 


Mrs.  Surbridge's  socially  ambitious  heroine. 
Fortunately,  most  of  them  are  quite  diflFerent 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  "Mrs. 
Jack"  of  this  volume  a  distinctly  atypical 
club  woman.  We  venture  to  believe  it  possible 
to  take  an  interested  and  active  part  in  a  club 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Browning,  Bentham 
or  Beethoven  without  ceasing  to  know  one's 
children,  without  driving  one's  husband  to 
seek  forgetfulness  of  his  domestic  sorrows  in 
Europe,  and  certainly  without  bribing  clever 
journalists  to  write  one's  club  theses  or  be- 
coming disgracefully  entangled  with  French 
counts,  strenuously  athletic  "divines,"  or  even 
shoe  agents.  The  charge  implicitly  made  is 
against  the  Woman's  Club  as  the  sole  cause 
of  all  this  particular  woman's  fatuous  doings, 
— an  entirely  unfair  charge,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  "Mrs.  Jack"  would  have  done  all 
these  things  whether  she  had  been  a  club 
woman  or  a  grocer's  wife.  With  her  it  was 
not  a  case  of  too  much  club  ,  but  of  too  little 
character,  combined  with  too  slight  a  wit  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  things  she  did. 

I.  E. 


Rachel  Mark.    By  Morley  Roberts.     Boston: 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

This  is  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest  and 
striking  power.  It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  splen- 
didly endowed  with  nature's  best  gifts  of  soul 
and  body,  who  grows  to  womanhood  in  an 
hour,  through  a  revelation  of  shame  and  pain. 
The  operations  of  that  great  free  inevitable 
nature  in  which  her  girlhood  had  delighted 
was  doomed  to  clash  with  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  social  order.  Her  soul  which  first 
expanded  in  the  consciousness  of  her  beautiful 
young  womanhood,  was  gradually  strangled 
in  the  agony  of  a  love  forbidden  by  the  crimin- 
ally blundering  sacrifice  of  her  lover.  Anthony 
Perran  was  a  man  when  Rachel  was  still  a 
girl ;  a  man  of  magnificent  strength  and 
beauty  of  body,  deep  affections,  and  unalterable 
devotion  to  the  right;  a  preacher,  but  in  the 
service  of  a  God  who  was  most  jealous  of  a 
narrow  creed.  When  Anthony  discovered  that 
his  half-protecting,  half-admiring  regard  for 
Rachel  was  deepening  into  love,  and  was  warned 
that  his  coming  was  the  sunrise  and  his  going 
the  sunset  for  her,  he  fled  from  Rachel  and 
in  redemption  of  a  silly  boyhood  pledge,  he 
married  a  woman  whose  soul  was  dead  as  ashes, 
a  wicked  creature  who  did  not  love  him,  but 
who  claimed  him  in  order  to  stab  Rachel,  whom 
she  hated.  The  love  that  Anthony  thought  he 
had  torn  out  of  his  heart  and  had  laid  as  a 
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sacrifice  on  God's  altar,  struck  deeper  and 
deeper  as  he  discovered  the  villany  of  the 
woman  he  had  married,  and  the  misery  of 
the  woman  he  had  sacrificed.  It  grew  up 
into  a  red  harvest  of  agonized  passion,  and 
choked  the  life  out  of  two  noble  souls. 

The  novel  depends  on  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter alone  for  its  interest.  The  scene  never 
shifts  from  the  little  fishing  village  of  Morna, 
and  is  unenlivened  by  incidents  beyond  the 
daily  occupation  of  its  people.  The  tragic  plot 
of  the  novel  is  skilfully  relieved  by  the  char- 
acter of  Steve  Penrose,  the  philosopher  and 
butt  of  the  village,  once  an  itinerant  preacher, 
but  now,  thanks  to  an  insurmountable  desire 
for  liquor,  a  vagabond  who  had  lost  everything 
but  his  warm  heart  and  his  homely  wit.  The 
descriptive  passages  of  the  book  are  very  fine ; 
but  it  seems  at  times  as  if  they  were  a  bit  too 
long,  and  hindered  the  movement  of  the  story. 

D.  S.  M. 


He  that  Eateth  Bread  with  Me.  By  II.  A. 
Mitchell  Keays.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Whetlier  this  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  we 
will  let  the  reader  decide  for  himself;  that  it 
accomplishes  a  purpose  all  who  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage  will  ad- 
mit. For  back  of  the  story,  which  holds  one 
from  beginning  to  end,  one  is  conscious  of 
the  author's  passionate  detestation  of  the  evils 
of  divorce,  and  she  makes  one  see  the  horror 
and  the  loathsomeness  of  it  in  a  masterly 
fashion. 

The  story  reminds  one  at  times  of  the 
"Scarlet  Letter," — not  that  we  mean  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  the  latter;  but  in  CliflFord 
Mackemer,  the  erring  husband,  the  author  has 
created  a  character  as  true  to  life  as  Master 
Dimmesdale,  whose  weaknesses  he  shares. 
Mackemer  is  Dimmesdale  in  modern  garb, 
fighting  the  fight  of  conscience  in  a  world 
grown,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritan,  to  be 
strangely  tolerant  of  human  frailty — especially 
masculine  frailty.  How  this  man  forsakes  his 
pure,  proud  and  high-souled  wife,  who  palls 
on  him,  for  a  woman  superbly  endowed  with 
all  that  is  voluptuous,  and  how  he  is  torn  be- 
tween the  love  of  his  little  son  whom  he  has 
deserted  and  his  unholy  passion  for  this  crea- 
ture of  the  flesh,  is  the  story;  and  we  will  not 
spoil  it  by  revealing  the  denouement  which 
comes  with  an  inevitableness  that  is  the  mark 
of  true  tragedy.  In  spite  of  its  tragic  quality, 
there  is  a  bright  vein  of  humor  running 
through  the  book,  lighting  up  its  sombreness 
as  with  a  ray  of  sunshine.  J.  N.  L. 


What  IS  THE  Bible?  By  J.  A.  Ruth.   Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

This  little  book  is  yet  another  intimation 
that  many  minds  are  still  beset  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  adjusting  the  older  theology  to 
the  newer  scholarship.  The  author  says  of 
himself:  "Bom  of  Christian  parents,  reared 
in  a  Christian  home  and  in  an  evangelical 
Christian  Church,  a  firm  believer  and  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  orthodox  Christian  doctrines. 
I  had  passed  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
allotted  span  of  life  when  for  the  first  time  I 
came  squarely  to  the  question:  Is  the  Bible 
the  word  of  God?" 

This  book  is  the  story  of  the  search  for  an 
answer  to  that  question.  It  explores  the  field 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  reaches,  in  a 
popular  way,  the  results  which  scholarship 
has  attained  there.  Those  to  whom  tlie  ques- 
tion is  important  will  find  some  indication  of 
the  answer  which  earnest  thought  is  to-day 
returning  to  it.  But  concerning  the  still  larger 
practical  question.  What  place  does  the  Bible 
hold  in  the  great  literatures  of  the  ages,  and 
to  what  use  may  it  be  put  in  the  ethical  life 
of  to-day? — the  book  is  silent. 

Perhaps  the  former  question  must  be 
answered  before  the  latter  can  be  considered; 
but  the  sooner  the  world  devotes  its  first  at- 
tention to  the  ethical  value,  in  the  Bible,  the 
more  permanent  will  be  the  influence  of  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  literature  in  the  higher  life 
of  the  present  age.  L.  W.  S. 


The  Nature  of  the  State.  By  Paul  Cams, 
Ph.  D.  Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co. 

The  Homestead  riots  of  1892  called  out  a 
large  number  of  articles  and  letters  in  our 
magazines,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  State 
over  the  individuals  composing  it.  Dr.  Cams, 
in  a  series  of  editorial  articles  in  the  Open 
Court,  set  forth  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
State,  and  in  1894  collected  these  editorials 
into  a  small  brochure.  He  now  publishes  a 
second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  as  a  timely 
contribution  to  a  subject  made  prominent  by 
recent  events   in   Colorado. 

Dr.  Cams  maintains  that  the  State  is  the 
organization  of  the  common  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  means  to  the  realization  of  common 
interests,  protection  from  enemies,  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  deliberation  on  laws,  etc. 
The  State  has  grown  inevitably  with  man's 
developing  capacity  for  social  co-operation. 
The  principle  of  societism  is  as  real  a  factor 
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in  his  evolution,  as  the  centralization  of  the 
psychic  centres  in  the  brain  or  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  animal's  claw  into  a  hand.  There- 
fore, those  who  assume  the  existence  of  the 
State  as  a  thing-in-itself,  and  seek  a  sort  of 
mechanical  adjustment  of  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  thereto  miss  the  point  en- 
tirely. Only  in  so  far  as  a  man  is  himself 
the  microcosm  of  society  can  he  appreciate 
the  real  State,  which  is  the  creation  of  the 
socialized  will  of  humanity.  The  State 
is,  therefore,  mobile,  reformable  in  its 
nature;  and  it  has  reached  its  finest 
forms  in  the  lands  where  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  the  Saxon  have  had  freest 
field.  The  man  who  approaches  the  State  to 
destroy,  then,  is  a  traitor;  while  he  whobringr> 
an  idea  too  vigorous  to  be  held  in  the  crys- 
tallized institutions  it  bursts,  is  a  reformer. 

The  exposition  is  clear  and  the  style  in- 
cisive. The  warning  is  also  wholesome,  that 
a  man  carefully  consider  what  the  State  sig- 
nifies before  he  inveighs  against  its  authority 
or  exposes  himself  as  a  vainglorious  prophet 
of  error.  D.  S.  M. 


Adolescence  :  Its  psychology  and  its  relations 
to  physiology,  anthropology,  education,  etc. 
By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  2  vols. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $7.50  net. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  group  of  men  whose  ac- 
tivities have  centred  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Clark  University,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  organization  of 
the  material  that  has  been  gathered  there  about 
this  important  subject  made  by  the  leader  of 
the  group  before  the  days  of  limitation  come 
upon  him. 

These  volumes  are  the  author's  "first  book," 
and  are  based  upon  his  Psychology,  which  is 
not  yet  published,  and  to  which  all  students  of 
education  look  forward  with  interest.  The 
material  now  presented  divides  into  two 
groups,  one  made  up  of  sections  which  state 
with  more  or  less  definiteness  and  convincing 
power  Dr.  Hall's  point  of  view  with  refer- 
ence of  life, — "the  soul,"  he  so  much  delights 
to  tell  about;  and  the  other  which  is  an 
omnium  gatherum  of  every  conceivable  topic 
related  to  the  subject.  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  find  something  of  value  whether  his  in- 
terest be  industrial  and  manual  training,  gym- 
nastics, play,  juvenile  faults,  immoralities,  and 
crimes,  the  sexual  development  of  boys, 
periodicity,  savage  initiations,  classical  cus- 
toms, church  confirmation,  social  instincts  and 
institutions  as  crystallized  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 


Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  etc.;  the  psychology  of  con- 
version, the  adolescent  in  biography  and  liter- 
ature from  Plato's  boys  and  Telemachus  to 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Helen  Keller,  and  Mary 
McLane;  or  the  adolescent  races,  Negroes, 
Indians  and  Filipinos. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  deals 
with  the  education  of  girls.  In  it  the  author 
pictures  the  ideal  life  for  growing  girls, — a 
boarding-school,  where  they  may  escape  the 
coddling  they  would  receive  at  home.  Co- 
education during  high  school  years  meets  with 
little  favor.  For  balance  one  needs  to  read 
something  written  in  a  larger  spirit,  as 
Charles  Wagner's  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
"By  the  Fireside." 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Hall's  work  is  most  clearly 
stated  in  chapters  ten  and  sixteen.  He  calls 
for  a  broader  psychology.  There  has  been  too 
much  attention  given  to  the  more-recently 
developed  aspect  of  the  mind,  — the  intellect; 
while  the  fundamentals, — feeling  and  willing, — 
have  been  neglected.  The  interest  of  phil- 
osophy, as  well  as  of  Christianity,  is  too 
much  in  the  future.  Even  the  Phychical  Re- 
search Society  investigates  the  continuance  of 
life  rather  than  its  rich  past  "The  great 
majority  of  people,  expert  as  well  as  lay,  think 
and  speak  of  soul  in  the  future  tense,  and 
to  very  few  does  the  word  suggest  any  con- 
nection with  the  past.  Ask  the  very  man  of 
the  street  what  he  thinks  of  the  soul,  and  he 
assumes  that  you  speak  of  another  life  or  of 
preparation  for  it."  "We  cannot  believe  that 
consciousness  is  even  quite  the  effervescence 
of  the  human  plant.  It  may  be  the  wart  raised 
by  the  sting  of  sin,  a  product  of  alienation,  a 
remedial  process.  Consciousness  seems  in 
some  of  its  aspects  more  likely  a  fall  or  a 
process  of  purgation  so  far  as  it  is  mere 
adaptive,  and  that  which  is  best  and  sur- 
vives is  that  which  sinks  deepest  beyond  the 
test  of  recallability,  and  so  becomes  most 
fundamental  whether  as  mental  act  or  organ." 

His  attitude  toward  adolescence  may  "be  seen 
in  the  following  statements: 

"Early  adolescence  is  thus  the  infancy  of 
man's  higher  nature  which  he  receives  from 
the  great  all-mother,  his  last  capital  of  energy 
and  evolutionary  momentum.  Thus  the  child 
is  father  of  the  man,  far  older  and  condition- 
ing his  nature." 

"The  parent  and  teacher  must  understand 
that  mother  Nature  has  again  taken  her  child 
upon  her  knee,  and  must  stand  off  a  little  to 
see  and  make  room  for  her  more  perfect 
education.  These  years  again,  like  infancy, 
should  be  sacred  to  heredity,  and>we  should 
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have  a  good  warrant,  indeed,  before  we  ven- 
ture to  interfere." 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
work  is  the  constant  reference  of  all  phe- 
nomena back  to  sex.  The  author  seems  like 
an  adolescent,  over-conscious  of  this  side  of 
life.  Woman  began  the  domestication  of  ani- 
mals and  has  continued  it  with  man.  There 
is  great  danger  that  she  will  overdo  it  This 
is  one  of  the  grounds  for  opposition  to  co- 
education. A  conservative  position  is  taken 
with  reference  to  the  sowing  of  wild  oats  by 
young  men,  but  the  author  seems  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  somewhat  similar  experience  by 
young  boys  before  entering  the  adolescent 
period. 

Few  general  readers  will  take  time  for  the 
whole  work,  but  the  central  thought  can  be 
gained  from  the  two  chapters  referred  to,  and 
there  is  a  good  index.  A  brief  review  can  do 
little  more  than  suggest  the  scope  of  the  work. 
The  most  adequate  criticism  by  a  specialist  pub- 
lished so  far  is  by  Professor  Thorndike,  in  the 
October  Educational  Reziew.  F.  A.  M. 


Si- RMONETTES :  Selected  and  translated  from 
the  French  of  Lamennais,  by  J.  L.  J.  Van 
Hemert.     Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  fourth  volume  of  the  Helpful  Thoughts 
Series  consists  of  twenty-four  selections  from 
three  works  of  Lamennais,  the  "Paroles  d'un 
Croyant,"  "Une  Voix  de  Prison"  and  "Le 
Livre  du  Peuple,"  the  majority  being  chosen 
from  the  "Paroles."  The  scope  of  the  work 
forms  the  only  possible  justification  for  the 
nature  of  the  selections,  its  limitations  heing 
indicated  by  the  following  extraordinary 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  preface:  "There 
have  been  omitted,  as  of  no  interest  to  readers 
of  the  present  time,  those  chapters  that  preach 
rebellion  to  the  down-trodden  poor  of  La- 
mciinais's  time."  Surely  there  has  rarely  been 
a  time  in  history  when  these  chapters  would 
have  had  a  keener  interest  than  at  present. 

We  must  not  expect,  then,  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  Lamennais  from  the  book,  or 
any  reflection  of  the  life  which  was, 
from  bcginninpf  to  end,  governed  by  the 
conviction  that  society  to  endure  must  be 
based  upon  a  religious  faith.  We  must  rest 
satisfied  with  occasional  glimpses  of  that  in- 
tense yet  delicate  love  of  nature,  and  of  that 
profound  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  which 
are  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Lamennais. 
He  identifies  himself  so  completely  with  those 
who  suffer,  that  tenderness  for  them  is  in 
every  fibre  of  his  being,  and  is  felt  in  such 
selections  as  these : 


"Peace  is  the  fruit  of  love,*  for,  in  order 
to  live  in  peace,  we  must  bear  with  a  grreat 
many  things." 

"Have  you  given  away  everything  you  pos- 
sess? Go,  and  give  up  your  life  also!  Love 
will  restore  all  to  you." 

"Love  rests  at  the  bottom  of  every  pure 
soul,  like  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  calyx  of  a 
flower." 

Possibly  the  one-sided  view  of  Lamennais, 
which  this  little  book  presents,  has  accentuated 
a  certain  monotony  which  inevitably  attaches 
to  the  form  of  his  writings.  The  translator 
renders  with  accuracy  the  thought  while  pre- 
serving to  an  unusual  degree  the  flavor  of  the 
original. 

After  taking  into  account  the  limitations  of 
the  "Sermonettes"  the  fact  remains  that  they 
present  in  convenient  and  attractive  form  many 
thoughts  of  a  fascinating  and  too  little  known 
man,  and  that  they  are  well  worth  careful  read- 
ing and  reflection.  E.  B.  B. 


"JuGEND  Lehre."  Ethics  for  the  young.  A 
book  for  Parents,  Teachers  and  Ministers. 
By  Dr.  F.  W.  Foerster.    Berlin,  1904. 

The  number  of  satisfactory  books  on  moral 
teaching  of  the  young  is  so  very  small  that 
we  are  prepared  to  welcome  very  cordially  a 
new  contribution  that  promises  to  help  in  sup- 
plying so  wide  felt  a  need.  As  Dr.  Foerster 
belongs  to  the  ethical  brotherhood,  being  In- 
ternational Secretary  of  the  Ethical  Union  and 
lecturer  at  the  L^niversity  of  Zurich,  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  his  book  a  solution  of  moral 
problems  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the 
ethical  movement.  In  this  expectation  we  arc 
not  disappoint.  A  broad,  catholic  spirit 
pervades  the  book,  and  a  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  the  orthodox  belief, 
too,  is  found  that  is  somewhat  unusual  in  so 
radical  a  thinker. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book 
seems  to  us  to  lie  in  its  ardent  enthusiasm  for 
the  child's  moral  welfare,  the  emphasis  laid 
on  the  power  of  development  and  growth  of 
the  moral  nature  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
regenerative  influence  of  careful  moral  train- 
ing. Clearly  as  Dr.  Foerster  perceives  the 
dangers  and  temptations  that  beset  the  pres- 
ent generation,  nevertheless  he  holds  fast  with 
delightful  optimism  to  his  faith  in  the  efiicacy 
of  moral  teaching,  and  this  power  he  has  tested, 
not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  as  for 
years  he  has  now  conducted  large  ethical 
classes,  and  a  considerable  number  of  children 
of  all  ages  and  from  all  classes  have  come 
under  his  influence.  /^^  1 
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No  slight  amount  of  patience  and  insight 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  bulky  volume, 
which  represents  a  most  exhaustive  treatise, 
in  which  every  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed 
and  no  detail  omitted  that  can  prove  of  value 
to  parent  or  educator. 

The  introduction  discloses  Dr.  Foerster's  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  modem  education 
and  modem  ideals.  "The  age  of  technical 
perfection,"  he  calls  our  time,  which  is  so 
sadly  lacking  in  spiritual  insight  and  in  which 
dedication  to  high  ideals  is  almost  unknown. 
Even  modern  education,  of  which  so  much 
was  expected,  has  proved  unavailing  to  stem 
the  tide  of  materialism,  for  instead  of  work- 
ing for  moral  development,  education  nowa- 
days stands  chiefly  for  intellectual  training, 
and  character  building  is  neglected.  Hence 
the  imminent  danger  of  bankruptcy  in  our 
spiritual  life,  hence  too  many  of  the  distressing 
symptoms  that  tell  of  social  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  all  classes.  To  supply 
moral  training  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
school.  But  even  where  this  is  attempted  a 
great  deal  of  the  teaching  proves  valueless 
because  of  its  dry  abstract  character.  The 
true  pedagogic  method  is  to  build  up  interest 
by  leading  the  child  along  the  path  of  its  own 
experience,  teaching  it  by  means  of  concrete 
examples  and  allowing  it  not  only  to  discover 
reasons  for  correct  moral  behavior,  but  also 
to  trace  as  fully  as  possible  within  its  circle 
of  experience  the  results  of  its  actions. 

In  accordance  with  this  method  Dr.  Foerster 
has  gathered  up  a  very  storehouse  of  material. 
For  the  teacher  this  will  prove  a  rich  mine, 
from  which  he  may  draw  illustrations  for  his 
talks  and  teaching  of  ethics,  and  from  the 
very  careful  and  lucid  explanations  of  the 
author  he  may  learn  the  best  means  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  child's  interest.  The  examples 
are  all  drawn  from  the  child's  own  life,  and 
illustrate  his  difficulties  and  temptations.  In 
the  chapter  on  Self-Control,  for  instance,  such 
special  subjects  as  these  are  discussed:  How 
to  gain  self-control.  The  struggle  with  the 
tongue — gossip  and  slander.  Power  of  the 
mind  over  the  body.  Self-control  in  case  of 
pain.  Ill  humor  and  how  to  keep  it  down. 
Control  of  anger,  of  gluttony,  of  timidity,  of 
untidiness,  untmthfulness,  etc,  etc  Many  of 
these  illustrations  are  extremely  apt;  the 
stories  are  well  chosen,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  author's  resourcefulness  and  close 
study  of  children,  which  makes  his  method 
original  and  often  highly  suggestive.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  however,  it  seems  to  us, 
whether  some  of  the  examples  are  fitted  to 


influence  the  child  as  much  as  the  adult  ex- 
pects. The  danger  of  sermonizing,  of  using 
the  preaching  and  exhorting  tone,  is  very 
great.  Many  of  the  stories  will  fail  of  their 
purpose  just  because  they  are  so  evidently 
meant  to  impress  a  lesson.  The  story  of  the 
teacher,  for  instance,  on  page  360,  who  cannot 
control  his  class,  but  whose  sadness  and  down- 
cast looks,  as  he  meets  his  wife  on  his  return 
to  his  home,  are  witnessed  by  the  boys,  and 
influence  them  to  better  behavior,  seems  very 
improbable.  A  rebellious  class  will  hardly 
be  restrained  from  mischief  by  pity  for  the 
teacher,  and  robust  boys  ought  to  be  appealed 
to  on  other  grounds.  This  over-sentimentalism 
is  exhibited  also  in  some  other  stories,  notably 
in  that  of  the  poor  girl  Marie,  who  has  been 
betrayed.  She  is  despised  by  everyone  in  the 
village,  and  stoned  and  hooted  by  the  boys. 
But  they  are  touched  when  her  story  is  told 
to  them,  and  they  bring  her  flowers  and  com- 
fort her  when  her  end  is  near.  Touching  as 
this  tale  is,  and  possible  as  such  a  change  of 
feeling  may  be,  it  seems  hardly  convincing, 
and  rather  too  much  charged  with  sentiment, 
for  the  average  child. 

This  tendency  to  exaggerated  sentiment  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  Dr.*  Foerster*s  admira- 
tion for  the  manly  spirit  of  self-government 
in  the  school,  which  he  extols  so  highly  in  the 
chapter  on  American  methods  of  moral  train- 
ing. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  views  in 
regard  to  the  inculcation  of  moral  ideas  in 
connection  with  certain  studies.  In  teaching 
music  he  advises  the  introduction  of  stories 
designed  to  impress  the  beauty  of  harmony 
in  our  human  relations  by  treating  them  as 
analogous  to  musical  harmony.  This  is  not 
only  a  pedagogic  mistake,  but  must  prove  a 
failure,  for  the  child  will  be  bored  by  so  direct 
a  manner  of  bringing  out  an  analogy  which 
can  only  be  effectively  done  by  an  indirect, 
incidental  method.  That  moral  harmony  is 
beautiful  and  pleasing,  just  as  musical  har- 
mony, is  too  much  of  a  truism  to  interest  the 
pupil. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  who  must 
be  most  careful  to  avoid  sermonizing,  this 
highly-interesting  and  varied  material  can  be 
put  to  excelleht  use.  Particularly  helpful  are 
some  of  the  suggestions  for  the  correction  of 
many  trying  habits  of  childhood,  which,  if  of 
minor  importance  in  r^ard  to  the  moral  life, 
are  nevertheless  responsible  for  much  of  the 
friction  of  family  and  school,  such  as  conceit, 
unkindness  to  inferiors,  quarrelsomeness  and 
lack  of  consideration.     All  these  are  cleverly 
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treated.  The  dangers  of  the  period  of  puberty 
are  carefully  considered,  and  a  rational, 
straightforward  manner  of  answering  chil- 
dren's questions  is  advocated.  What  is  still 
better,  the  young  boy  or  girl  is  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  older  person,  and  his  moral 
personality  is  respected.  While  he  is  being 
taught  to  understand  his  physical  nature  his 
moral  self  is  uplifted,  and  the  ideal  side  of 
human  life  is  emphasized,  which,  even 
though  dependent  on  physical  laws,  can  always 
be  made  pre-eminent  above  physical  neces- 
sity. 


Andrea:  Thk  Tribulations  ok  a  Child.  By 
Karin  Michaelis ;  translated  from  the  Danish 
by  John  Nilsen  Laurvik.  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co. 

This  remarkable  little  book  treats  an  old 
subject  from  a  new  point  of  view;  the  child's 
view  of  the  separation  of  feeling  between  her 
father  and  mother.  It  is  a  subtle  psychological 
study,  and  is  distinctly  foreign;  suggesting  the 
work  of  certain  Russian  and  Norwegian  au- 
thors. Andrea,  whose  last  days  we  live  with 
her,  at  length  dies;  and  through  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  which  describes  her  last  days 
under  a  mask  of  gayety  are  bits  of  realism 
which  make  us  shudder  with  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  kinship.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand toward  what  the  author  is  leading: 
even  the  end,  disappointing  in  some  of  its 
developments,  scarcely  convinces  us  of  the 
necessity  for  all  the  first  portion.  However, 
perhaps  that  is  what  gives  the  book  its  foreign 
charm,  and  helps  to  suggest  the  child. 

The  central  idea  takes  hold  of  us.  Andrea, 
the  daughter,  was  the  consciousness  of  the 
relation  between  father  and  mother,  which 
neither  could  perceive,  since  eash  felt  only 
one  side.  It  is  rather  a  fine  point  that  a  letter 
for  which  she  had  written  and  which  ex- 
plained everything,  came  too  late  to  be  read 
by  her  darkening  eyes.  But  the  parents  read 
it  afterward,  with  Andrea's  remarkable  diary. 
So,  dying,  in  anguish  over  their  trouble,  she 
revealed  themselves  to  both ;  and  in  her  death 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  which  had 
become  the  object  of  her  life.  M.  E.  C. 


Mass  and  Cl.\ss:  A  Survey  of  Social  Divi- 
sions. By  W.  J.  Ghent.  New  York:  The 
Macniillan  Company. 

Mr.  Ghent  here  drops  the  satirical  tone  of 
"Our  Benevolent  Feudalism"  and  makes  a 
thoroughly  serious  study  of  modern  business 


life,  especially  in  its  ethical  relations.  Frankly 
accepting  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory and  the  theory  of  the  class  struggle,  the 
author  adduces  a  multitude  of  instances  to 
show  that  wars,  political  revolutions,  consti- 
tutions, laws  and  juridical  institutions  are  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  prevailing  modes  of 
production  and  consumption.  Not  only  so. 
but  "the  stern  necessity  imposed  by  the  eco- 
nomic process  determines  and  fixes  our  practi- 
cal ethics."  (p.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
action  made  necessary  by  economic  pressure 
has  been  given  up  as  the  real  result  of  ethical 
teaching. 

"An   economic   class,"   says   the   author,    *'is 
an  aggregate  of  persons   whose  specific   eco- 
nomic   functions    and    interests    are    similar," 
(p-  y?')     A  man's  class  is  determined  by  his 
method  of  getting  a  living.     These  classes  in 
our   country   are    six   in   number :     First,    the 
Wage-earning  Producers,  embracing  urban  and 
farm  laborers,  mechanics,  foremen  and  super- 
intendents,   clerks    in    distributing    establish- 
ments,   inventors    and    experts    employed    by 
manufacturers, — none    of    them    interested    in 
buying  and  selling;    Second,  the  Self-employ- 
ing  Producers,   the   farmers   and  handicrafts- 
men,— the  farmer  being  part  laborer  and  part 
trader;    Third,   Social   Servants,  such  persons 
as    educators,    clergymen,    physicians,    artists, 
writers,  and  the  employees  of  public  institu- 
tions;   Fourth,  the  great  class  of  Traders,  in- 
cluding the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  com- 
modities and  the  financiers,  whose  chief  func- 
tion, although  they  direct  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry   (and   are  greatly   overpaid    for   doing 
so)   is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear;    Fifth,  the 
Idle  Capitalist ;    and  Sixth,  the  Retainers   (or 
the  trading  class)    namely,  lawyers,  clerks  in 
financial   establishments,  employees  in   domes- 
tic and  personal  service,  and  politicians.     Pub- 
lic officials  are  generally  retainers,  rather  than 
social   servants.     The  constant  temptation  of 
the  social  ser\'ants  is  to  become  mere  retain- 
ers. 

Coming  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book  we 
find  that  "the  paramount  economic  interest  of 
the  class  becomes  the  basis  of  the  conscience 
of  the  individuals  composing  it."  (p.  98.)  The 
two  fundamental  moral  convictions  of  the 
producers  are  the  ethic  of  usefulness  and  the 
ethic  of  fellowship.  Work  of  social  value  is 
the  only  title  to  income.  Every  man  is  bound 
to  work  with  others  for  the  common  benefit 
The  statement  of  the  ethics  of  the  producers 
is  inconclusive;  yet  those  who  can  see  in  the 
fight  for  the  closed  shop  and  the  lawlessness 
of  trade  unions  nothing  but  an  ebullition  of 
human  wickedness  will  find^ood"'^' thought 
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in  Mr.  Ghent*s  discussion  of  working-class 
ethics. 

The  ethic  of  the  traders  is  an  ethic  of  con- 
tract. One  has  the  right  to  make  any  con- 
tract which  the  other  party  will  agree  to,  and 
the  contract  must  be  faithfully  observed.  De- 
ception is  not  wrong  so  long  as  you  do  not 
get  caught  at  it.  H^nce  the  widespread  de- 
velopment of  graft,  both  "honest  graft"  and 
"crooked  graft."  Mr.  Ghent  gives  hundreds 
of  examples  showing  how  competition  has 
forced  men  into  all  sorts  of  grafting  practices. 
Graft  in  the  public  service  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  applying  "business"  methods  in  that 
field.  Instead  of  politics  corrupting  business, 
business  has  corrupted  politics.  "And  why  is 
it  that  men  graft?"  asks  Mr.  Ghent.  "It  is 
not  because  they  are  innately  dishonest;  but 
that  whatever  one's  ideals  may  be,  he  is  neces- 
sarily the  creature  of  his  times.  Men  graft 
because  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  and 
because,  it  being  to  their  interest,  they  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  recognize  graft  as  wrong.  Only  by 
removing  the  incentive  will  society  eliminate 
graft."  (p.  229.)  The  manufacturer's  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  "free"  or  scab  labor  is 
likewise  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  "free" 
labor  serves  his  interest. 

How  then  shall  we  summarize  the  results  of 
trading-class  dominance?  Insecurity  of  liveli- 
hood is  more  widespread  than  ever.  Fraud 
and  deception  prevail  everywhere.  Great  busi- 
ness men  lack  all  sense  of  trusteeship.  A 
horde  of  parasitic  preachers  and  teachers  are 
constantly  raised  up  to  defend  the  existing 
order.  Only  by  reorganization  of  society  can 
all  this  be  changed.  The  reorganization  must 
come  about  through  the  dominance  of  a  new 
class.  And  who  will  be  the  members  of  this 
class?  "At  its  centre  is  the  class  of  wage- 
earning  producers;  and  it  is  flanked  by  other 
producers ;  by  men  of  whatever  class  in  whom 
the  love  of  usefulness,  or  the  love  of  fellow- 
ship, or  the  passion  for  social  justice,  is  in- 
trinsically stronger  than  the  love  of  profit,  or 
of  individual  advantage.  It  is  the  Social- 
minded  Mass  arraying  itself  against  the  un- 
social-minded classes."  (p.  245.)  The  great 
organizer,  though  a  trader,  is  yet  "organizing 
and  unifying  the  industrial  system  to  a  state 
wherein  it  can  the  more  easily  be  taken  over 
by  society  as  a  whole."  (p.  252.)  His  aim  is 
efficiency,  the  saving  of  waste,  and  in  so  far 
he  is  producer  and  not  trader. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  cur- 
rent economic  literature.  The  statement  of 
the  economic  interpretation  and  of  the  class 
struggle,   while  containing   little   that   is  new, 


is  forcible  and  aptly  illustrated.  The  careful 
analysis  of  the  ethical  code  of  the  dominant 
trading  class,  a  code  no  less  anti-social  because 
the  necessary  result  of  the  economic  interests 
of  that  class,  is  highly  suggestive.  The  broad 
tolerance  and  absence  of  denunciation  which 
mark  this  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the 
work,  are  in  refreshing  contrast  with  much 
controversial  writing.  As  a  criticism  of  com- 
petitive capitalist  society  on  the  ethical  side 
the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Its  outline 
of  the  next  stage  of  ethical  development  is 
less  satisfactory.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  that  prophets  of  the  coming  era  should 
picture  clearly  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Ghent  has 
given  us  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  one  who  desires  to  know  the  view  taken 
of  our  present  industrial  order  by  socialists 
and  by  some  not  yet  ready  to  call  themselves 
socialists.  H.  R.  M. 


First  Conditions  of  Human  Prosperity.  By 
the  Hon.  R.  Russell.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

In  this  little  volume  the  author  aims  to 
demonstrate,  on  a  scientific  basis,  some  of  the 
chief  conditions  of  physical  prosperity  in  dif- 
ferent nations.  These  conditions  prove  to  be. 
in  the  end,  proper  food,  fresh  air,  and  develop- 
ment. To  the  matter  of  food  nearly  two- thirds 
of  the  book  is  given,  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  is  that  while  men  thrive  on  any  kind 
of  diet,  other  conditions  being  favorable,  both 
nations  and  individuals  living  entirely  or 
chiefiy  on  plant  food,  or  on  plant  food  with 
the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk,  are  stronger 
physically,  have  fewer  diseases,  and  are  hap- 
pier than  races  and  individuals  living  chiefly 
on  the  flesh  of  animals.  In  his  anxiety  to 
reinforce  his  arguments  the  author  is  likely  to 
provoke  a  smile  when  he  seeks  illustration  of 
his  principle  among  the  lower  animals.  Thus, 
at  one  place  he  says:  "The  eagle  is  a  stupid 
bird  and  sombre ;  so  is  the  vulture ;  the  cock- 
atoo is  clever  and  lively,  and  a  much  longer 
liver." 

Many  interesting  statements  from  various 
sources  are  brought  together,  though  the  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  comprehensive, — its 
size  prevents  that.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true 
that  human  progress  for  the  future  must  lie 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  author,  even 
if  it  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  enumerated 
all  the  primary  conditions  of  human  pros- 
perity, ^.^...^v..^.   ^-HTATdS." 
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